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PREFACE. 


THE present work is the result of an attempt to revise the 
much smaller book which was first published under the 
same title in 1860, and again, somewhat enlarged, in 1865. 
When it falls to the lot of a writer to revise, under the 
greater sense of responsibility which doubled years and more 
than doubled experience have brought him, a book written 
in the enthusiasm of youth as an ephemeral production, 
he is sure to be his own severest critic; and what he 
begins as a revision inevitably becomes, as he proceeds, 
more and more a new and independent work. I cannot 
forget that this book is addressed in great part to a different 
generation of scholars from that to which the former one 
was offered; and a treatment of the subject which was 
permissible in 1860 would be far from satisfactory now. 
I then attempted chiefly to give “a plain and practical 
statement of the principles which govern the relations of 
the Greek Moods and Tenses,” avoiding theoretical discus- 
sions as far as possible. At that time prevailing theories, 
based chiefly on abstract speculations, had obscured some 
of the most important facts in the syntax of the moods, 
and perhaps no better service could be rendered by a new 
writer than the clearing away of some of the clouds. Few 
younger scholars are aware how modern are many of the 
grammatical doctrines which are now taught in all classical 
schools. It is hard to believe that so elementary a principle 
as that by which the aorist infinitive is past in dyolv €AOetv 
and future in BovAetar éAOeiy was never distinctly stated 
until 1847, when it appeared simultaneously in the Greek 
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Syntaa of Professor Madvig at Copenhagen and in the 
Greek Grammar of Professor Sophocles at Harvard Univer- 
sity. Something more than mere statement of facts has 
been attempted in the present work, although nothing has 
been further from my thoughts than a complete theoretical — 
discussion of all the principles which govern the use of the 
moods. He who ventures far upon that sea is in great 
danger of being lost in the fog or stranded; for, while 
Comparative Philology has thrown much and most welcome 
light on the early history of the Greek language, it has 
also made us more painfully aware of our ignorance, 
aithough it is a more enlightened ignorance than that of 
our predecessors. 

Since the publication of the first edition, many most 
important additions have been made to our resources. Of 
these I can undertake to notice only a few. Delbriick’s 
elaborate treatise on the Greek Subjunctive and Optative 
(in his Syntaktische Forschungen, vol. 1.), with a comparison 
of Greek and Sanskrit usages, is familiar to all scholars. 
» Whatever may be thought of Delbriick’s main thesis, the 
- distinction of the subjunctive as the mood of will from the 
optative as the mood of wish, none can fail to be impressed 
and instructed by his attractive and original treatment of 
the subject, which has made an epoch in grammatical 
science. Lange’s unfinished work on the Particle Ed in 
Homer is a model of careful and thorough investigation. 
When I think of my deep and continued indebtedness to 
Lange’s learned discussions, which include a treatment of 
all the 200 examples of ei with the optative in Homer, I 
am grieved to dissent so frequently from his most important 
conclusions. His chief argument is discussed in Appendix 
I. Schanz, in his Beitrige zur Griechischen Syntam, has 
undertaken a work of immense extent, involving an amount 
of labour which it is hard to over-estimate. His plan is 
to give full and accurate statistics of the use of every con~ 
struction bearing on the history of Greek syntax, and thus 
to make a true historic syntax of the language a possibility. 
The work of collecting, classifying, and discussing the 
examples of different constructions has been assigned by 
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him~ to a large number of colleagues, and every year 
testifies to substantial progress. The following treatises 
bearing on the construction of the moods and tenses have 
already been published by Schanz: Weber, Enwickelungs- 
—geschichte der Absichtssitze ; Sturm, Geschichtliche Entwickel- 
ung der Constructionen mit Upiv; Schmitt, Ueber den Ur- 
sprung des Substantivsatzes mit Relativpartikeln im Griech- 
ischen ; Griinewald, Der freie formelhafte Infinitiv der Limita- 
tion wm Griechischen; Birklein, Entwickelungsgeschichte des 
substantivirten Infinitivs. The amount of patient labour 
devoted to these compilations, in which the exact number 
of examples of each construction in each Greek author 
before Aristotle is given, while the most important passages 
are quoted and nearly all are cited, will be most gratefully 
appreciated by those who would be least willing to under- 
take the work themselves. The results of such dry 
enumerations are often interesting and surprising. No one 
knows whether statistics will be dry and barren or not, 
until they are collected and classified; and though it may 
seem a useless task to count the examples of each of the 
final particles in all Greek literature before Aristotle, it is 
interesting to know that in all the Attic prose, except 
Xenophon, @s final cecurs only five or six times while tva 
occurs 999 times. Some of the results derived from 
Weber’s statistics of the use of the final particles are given 
in Appendix IIL, and an account of Xenophon’s peculiar 
use of @s, @s av, and éras av in Appendix IV., for the 
benefit of those who have not Weber’s book at hand, or 
want the patience to follow his elaborate historical state- 
ments. Monro’s Homeric Grammar is one of the best 
results of recent English scholarship, and for the study of 
Homeric usages in the moods it is invaluable. I regret 
that the new edition of this book, soon to be published, has 
not come in time to benefit the present work. It seems a 
mere form to acknowledge my obligations to the standard 
Grammars; but I must repeat my former expression of 
thanks to Madvig, Kriiger, and Kiihner, not to mention a 
host of others. To Madvig I am indebted for the first 
conviction that the syntax of the Greek moods belonged 
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to the realm of common sense. To Kriiger I have been 
indebted in the study of every construction; and I have 
still retained most of the remarks on the tenses of the 
indicative which were originally borrowed from him. The 
revised edition of Kiihner’s Griechische Grammatik has 
supplied a large store of examples, to which I have 
frequently had recourse. I am under especial obligation to 
him for many of the examples which illustrate the uses 
of the Supplementary Participle, and the corresponding uses 
of the infinitive with many of the same verbs. Frequent 
references are made in the notes to the authorities which I 
have mentioned, and to many others. 

It is with pride and pleasure that I acknowledge my 
deepest indebtedness to an American scholar, whose writings 
have thrown light upon most of the dark places in Greek 
syntax. I need not say that I refer to my friend, Professor 
Gildersleeve of Baltimore’ As editor of the American 
Journal of Philology he has discussed almost every construc- 
tion of the Greek moods, and he has always left his mark. 
His two reviews of Weber's work on the Final Sentence 
in vols. iii, and iv. of his Journal may well save many 
scholars the trouble of reading the book itself, while they 
contain much new matter which is valuable to every one. 
The acute observation, that the use of dy and «é in final 
constructions depends on the force of @s, dara@s, and dédpa 
as conditional relative or temporal adverbs, explains much 
which before seemed inexplicable. His article on mpiy in 
' vol. ii. stated important principles of classic usage which 
were confirmed by Sturm’s statistics; and this, with the 
later review of Sturm’s volume, has done much to correct 
current errors and to establish sounder views about spiv. 
His articles on the Articular Infinitive in the Zransactions 
of the American Philoloyical Association for 1878 and in 
the third volume of his Jowrnal practically anticipated the 
results of Birklein’s statistics. I can mention further only 
his article in vol. vi. of the Journal on the Consecutive 
Sentence, which gives (it seems to me) the clearest state- 
ment ever made of the relations of éore with the infinitive 
to @ore with the finite moods. I have expressed my 
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indebtedness to these and other writings of Gildersleeve 
as occasion has required; but I have also often referred 
to his articles in his Jowrnal by the simple mention of that 
periodical. I have sometimes omitted a reference where 
one might seem proper, lest I should appear to make him 
responsible for what he might deem some dangerous heresy. 

I am also under the greatest obligation to my friends 
and colleagues in Harvard University, Professors Allen, 
Greenough, Lane, Lanman, White, and Wright, and Dr. 
Morgan, for valuable suggestions, and to most of them for 
important help in revising and proof-reading. I regret 
that I have not had the advantage of their aid in reading 
the proofs of the last two-thirds of the work. To my 
friendship of twenty-one years with Dr. Henry Jackson, 
_of Trinity College, Cambridge, I am indebted for some of 
the most important suggestions which I have received since 
the publication of the former editions. 

The Index to the Examples includes all of the more 
than 4800 examples quoted or cited in the main body of 
the work, but not those in the Appendix nor those which 
are given in the classified lists in the footnotes on pp. 92, 
115, 152, 172, and 290. It may seem useless,to index 
many examples which merely illustrate a common principle, 
like those of a simple aorist infinitive or present indica- 
tive; but it would be difficult to discriminate here, and 
one seldom knows what may make an example useful to 
another. The same consideration has induced me to give 
as great a variety of examples as possible, from authors of 
different classes, illustrating many constructions which appar- 
ently need no such aid. 

Every teacher will see that many parts of this work, in 
its present enlarged form, are not adapted to the ordi- 
nary uses of a grammatical text-book for the recitation 
room. On the other hand, it is hoped that the increased 
fulness and the greater space given to discussions will 
make the work more useful for private study and _ for 
reference. 

The Dramatists are cited by Dindorf’s lines; except the 
tragic fragments, which follow Nauck’s edition, and_ the 
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comic fragments, which follow Kock. The lyric fragments 
follow Bergk’s Poetae Lyrici. Plato is cited by the pages 
and letters of Stephanus, and the Orators by the numbers 
of the orations and the sections now in universal use. 
The other citations will be easily understood. 

In conclusion, I must express my grateful thanks to the 
University Libraries of Heidelberg and Leyden, and to the 
Royal Library at The Hague, for the hospitality which was 
kindly shown me while I was correcting the proofs. 


W. W. GOODWIN. 


Patianza, Lago MaGcior#, 
24th September 1889. 
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CHAP TERT. 
GENERAL VIEW OF THE MOODS. 


1. THe Mood of a verb shows the manner in which the 
assertion of the verb is made. 

The Greek verb has four moods, properly so called,—the 
indicative, the subjunctive, the optative, and the imperative. 
The infinitive, which is a verbal noun, and the participle 
and the verbal in -réos, which are verbal adjectives, are. so 
closely connected with the moods in many constructions, 
that they are discussed with them in Syntax. 

The four proper moods, as opposed to the infinitive, are sometimes 
called the jiute moods. The subjunctive, optative, imperative, and 


infinitive, as opposed to the indicative, are sometimes called the 
dependent moods, 


I. INDICATIVE. 


2. The indicative, in its most primitive use, makes a 
simple, absolute assertion, or asks a question which includes 
or concerns such an assertion. Ly. 

Tpddet, he is writing ; éypadev, he was writing ; éypawev, he wrote ; 
ypaiper, he will write. I'pdder; ishe writing? eypayare ; did you write? 
ypaere ; will you write? ri eypaiev ; what did he write? 

3. The indicative may also express 

(a) A dependent statement (or quotation) of such an 
absolute assertion or question. Hy. 

Aéyer bru ypdder, he says that he is writing (he says ypadw) ; 
Neyer dre ypdier, he says that he will write (he says ypdyo) ; epwtg 7 
éypdapev, he asks what we wrote; epwrg «t eypawa, he asks whether I 
wrote. 


& B 
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(b) A distinct statement of an object aimed at or feared. Ly. 

"Emiperciras Orws 10070 yevnoreat, he takes care that this shall be done 

(339); poBotpeOa put) dpotépwv tpaptixapev, we fear that we have 
missed both (369, 2). 

(c) A distinct supposition of an absolute statement, that 
is, a supposition that such a statement is, was, or will be 
true. Ly. : 

Ei ypdder, if he is writing; «i éypailev, if he wrote; «i yéypade, 
of he has written; i ypdrper, tf he shall write or if he ws to write. What 
is supposed in each case could be expressed by ypader, eypayev, 


yeypae, or yparwer 

4. The past tenses of the indicative may, further, express 
a supposition that some statement either had been or were 
now true, while it is implied that really it was not or ts not 
true. Ly. 
oe, Be eypaila, if I had written; et éypador, if I were now writing or 
if I had been writing ; the context indicating that really I did not write 
or am not writing (410). These-expressions originally always referred 
to the past, as they do in Homer. 

5. Out of the form of unreal supposition (4) were 
developed after Homer the use of the past tenses of the 
indicative with e/@e or ei yap in wishes (732); and also 
the Attic construction of the past tenses of the indicative 
to express an unaccomplished purpose (333), where there is 
an assimilation of the final clause to a preceding indicative. 
Eig. 

Ki yap totro éroinoa, O if I had only done this! Ei@e rotro eyes, 
O af you only had this ! 

Hide ror dréeOavov, iva pr toto érabov, would that I had then 
perished, that I might not have suffered this. 


For the indicative with av or xé, the potential indicative, see 243. 


II. SUBJUNCTIVE. 


6. (a) The subjunctive, in its simplest and apparently 
most primitive use, seen in Homer (284), expresses futurity, 
like the future indicative, and has ov for its negative. Hy. 


Ov ydép mw Tolovs ov dvépas odd Swat, for never did I see such 
men nor shall I ever see them, Il. i. 262; Kat more tus eiryow, and 
some one will some time say, Il. vi. 459. 


(0) Though this primitive use disappears in the later language, 
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the subjunctive still remains closely related in sense to the 
future indicative, and in most of its constructions can be inter- 
changed with it. . 

7. The subjunctive in questions of appeal as to the 
future (287) has, even in Homer, developed the idea of 
propriety or expediency. Fy. 

AdOt péevo He Oéw; shall I remain here or run? Tl. x. 62. So TH 
iw ; whither shall I go? Od. xv. 509. But the future indicative can 
be used in the same sense ; as ti dnTa SpOpev; pytép 4 povetoo- 
peev; what are we to do? shall we slay our mother? Eur. El. 967. 
(See 68.) 

8. (a) In exhortations and in prohibitions with yu (250- 
259) the subjunctive has an imperative force, and is always 
future; as in tower, let us yo ; pur) Oavpdonte, do not wonder. 

The future indicative occasionally occurs in prohibitions with pj 

_(70). 

(0) The subjunctive with pu, especially in Homer, may 
express a future object of fear with a desire to avert it; 
as In pr vnas EdXwor, may they not seize the ships (as I fear 
they will). (See 261.) From such expressions combined 
with verbs of fearing arose the dependent use of yu with 
the subjunctive expressing a future object of fear ; as poRob- 
pac py amorntat, I fear that he may perish. 

9. In the constructions with od px (294) the subjunctive 
and the future indicative are used, without apparent distinc- 
tion, in a future sense; as od uy yévntac and od pa yevn- 
cetat, it will not happen. 


10. The subjunctive may express a future purpose or a 
future object of care or exertion. Ly. 


"Epyxetat Orws totTo dy, he comes that he may see this (317); 
erupercirar dws ToUTO yévnTas (or yevnoetat), he takes care that this 
shall be done (339). In clauses of purpose the future indicative is 
sometimes used (324), and in the construction of 339 it became the 
regular Attic form. 


11. In conditional clauses the subjunctive expresses 
either a future supposition (444), or a general supposition 
which is indefinite (never strictly present) in its time (462). 


(a) In the former it supposes such a future case as the Homeric sub- 
junctive (6) states ; as éav Tis etry, if one shall say (the thing supposed 
being ery tus, one will say); here the future indicative may be used 
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in essentially the same sense (447). In the general condition it 
supposes an event to occur at any time, as we say af any one ever goes 
or whoever goes, with an apodosis expressing repetition or a general 
truth ; as édv tis KAeWy (or bs av KrAeYy), KoAdCeTaL, of any one steals 
(or whoever steals), he is always punished. i 


(b) The subjunctive in general suppositions is the only subjunctive 
which does not refer to future time, and here the future indicative can 
never be used. In most other languages (as in English and generally 
in Latin), and sometimes in Greek, such a condition is expressed by 
the present indicative, like an ordinary present supposition ; but the 
Greek, in its desire to avoid a form denoting present time, generally 
fell into one which it uses elsewhere only for future time. The con- 
struction, however, appears in Homer imperfectly established, except 
in relative clauses (468): this indicates that it does not belong to 
the primitive uses of the subjunctive. (See 17.) 

For the Homeric subjunctive with xé or dv in independent 
sentences, which does not differ perceptibly in meaning from the future 
with xé or av, see 201, 1. 


II. Oprattve. 


12, The optative is commonly a less distinct and direct 
form of expression than the subjunctive, imperative, or 
indicative, in constructions of the same general character as 
those in which these moods are used. 


13. This is seen especially in independent sentences, 
where the optative either expresses a wish or exhortation, 
or is used (regularly with dy or «é) in a potential sense. 


Thus tower, may we go, corresponds as a weaker form to iwpev, let 
us go. Corresponding to e€eA@wv tis iderw, let some one go out and. see, 
we have é£eA Ov tis i601, may some one go out and see, Od. xxiv. 491. 
"EXouro av, he would take or he might take, corresponds to the Homeric 
éAnrat or EAntat Ke, he will take or he may take (201, 1). 

We find in Homer a few optatives expressing concession or per- 
mission, which have a neutral sense and can hardly be classed as 
either potential or wishing, See Il. iv. 17, «¢ & ad mws rode raor 
firov Kat 78d rédouro, 7 ToL pev oikéotTo OAL Lpidpowo dvaxTos, 
aitis 0 “Apyeinv “EXévyv Mevédaos ayorro, where we may translate 
the apodosis either let the city still be a habitation and let M. carry away 
Helen, or the city may still be a habitation and M. may carry away 
Helen. In iii, 72 we have yuvaixd re olkad’ dyéoOu, and in iii, 255 
TH O€ KE ViKHOaVTL yuv) Kal KTHWa Erorto, where dyérOw and 
€roird xe refer to essentially the same thing with Gyoto in iv. 19, 
Following I. iii. 255 (above) we have of & &AAot vatoupev Tpoiny, 
Tot de veovtau, ie, the rest of us may remain dwellers in Troy, while 
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they will return to Greece. From such neutral future expressions were 
probably developed the two distinct uses of the optative. In its 
hortatory sense as a form of wishing, the optative was distinguished 
by the use of fu as a negative ; while in its potential sense it had ov 
as its negative (as in ov pjy yap Te Kaxwrepov GAO TdOouw, for really 
I can suffer nothing worse, Il, xix. 321), and it was soon further marked 
by the addition of xé or av. (See Appendix I) 


14. In dependent clauses expressing purpose or the 
object of exertion or of fear, the optative is never an original 
form; but it always represents a dependent subjunctive or 
future indicative (8,0; 10) in the changed relation in 
which either of them is placed when its leading verb is 
changed from present or future to past time. 

We represent this change in English by a change from may to 
might, or from shall or wiil to should or would; as epxerar iva tidy, 
he comes that he may see, }ADev iva ido, he came that he might see ; 
- éripedcitas Orws Toto yevyoetat, he takes care that this shall be 
done, erepedcito Orws TovTo yevyrouTo, he took care that this should 
be done; poBeirat pi) totTo tdOy, he fears that he may suffer this ; 
epoByOn pi) TotTo TAO 01, he feared that he might suffer this. Here the 
original subjunctive or future indicative (especially the latter) is very 
often used in place of the optative. 


15. In all forms of indirect discourse the same principle 
(14) holds, that the optative after past tenses represents (in 
a changed relation) an indicative or a subjunctive of the 
direct form, which original mood is always used after 
present and future tenses, and may be retained after past 
tenses (667, 1). 


Here again we see what the change is, for we represent it by our 
change from is to was, have to had, shall and will to should and would, 
ete.; as Aéyer Stu dAnOés Ear, he says that it is true; eheLev dre 
aAnGes etn (or eoriv), he said that it was true; Neyer dtu ypadwpen, he 
says that he will write; éhe€ev dru ypadwor (or ypaier), he said that he 
would write. So od« ofda tt eizxw, I know not what I shall say; obk 
yoev Ti eiroupe (or elzw), I knew not what I should say. 


16. In future conditions the optative expresses the sup- 
position in a weakened future form, as compared with the 
stronger future of the subjunctive and the future indicative. 


Compare édv €\Oa, if I (shall) go (444), with «i Edo, if I should 
go (455). Often the form of the leading sentence (the apodosis) decides 
whether a given supposition shall be expressed by a subjunctive or by 
an optative ; thus in Dem. iv. 11 we have dv ofrés te Ta Oy, if any- 
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thing happens (shall happen) to him (Philip), depending on wouprere ; 
and in the next sentence, referring to precisely the same contingency, 
we have ei re rdO01, depending on two optatives with dy. 

17. The only remaining form of dependent optative is 
that found in past general suppositions, as ef tes xkAEWrere” 
(or d5 KAerecev), ExordLeTo, if ever any one stole (or whoever 
stole), he was (always) punished (462; 531). 

Here the optative after a past tense represents an original subjunc- 
tive after a present tense (11), differing in this from the optative in. 
future conditions (16), which is in an original construction, The late 
development of this optative appears from its almost total absence in 
protasis with «¢ in Homer (468), where the corresponding subjunctive 
in protasis is also infrequent. It may therefore be disregarded in con- 
sidering the primitive uses of the optative. (See 11, &) 

For a more full discussion of the relations of the optative to the 
other moods, see Appendix I. 


TV. IMPERATIVE. 


18. The imperative expresses a command, exhortation, 
entreaty, or prohibition (250 and 259). £yg. 

Pevye, begone! “EXAOErw, let him come. Ads poe rotro, give me 
this. M1) role: ddixa, do not do what is unjust. 


CHAPTER. II. 
THE TENSES. 


19, THERE are seven Tenses,—the present, imperfect, 
perfect, pluperfect, aorist, future, and future perfect. The 
. imperfect and pluperfect occur only in the indicative; the 
futures are wanting in the subjunctive and imperative. 

20. These tenses may express two relations. They may 
designate the time of an action as present, past, or future; and 
also its character as going on, finished, or simply taking place. 
The latter relation is expressed by the tenses in all the moods 
and in the infinitive and the participle; the former is always 
expressed in the indicative, and to a certain extent (to be 
explained below) in the dependent moods and the participle. 

21, The tenses are divided into primary tenses, which 
denote present or future time, and secondary or historical 
tenses, which denote past time. This distinction applies 
properly only to the tenses of the indicative; but it may 
be extended to any forms of the dependent moods which 
have the same distinction of time as the tenses of the 
indicative. 

The primary tenses of the indicative are the present (in 
its ordinary uses), perfect, future, and future perfect. The 
secondary tenses are the imperfect, pluperfect, and aorist (in 
its ordinary uses). 

This distinction will be more fully explained at the end of this 
chapter (165-191). It must be noted that the historic present (33) is 
a secondary tense, and the gnomic aorist (154) is a primary tense. 

22. In speaking of the time denoted by any verb, we must 
distinguish between time which is present, past, or future with 
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reference to the time of speaking or writing (that is, time 
absolutely present, etc.), and time which is present, past, or 
future with reference to the time of some verb with which 
the verbal form in question is connected (that is, time relatively 
present, ete.) Thus, when we say totro dAnGés éorev, this ts 
true, éotiy is present with reference to the time of speaking ; 
but when we say éfyn rotro dAnOes ctvas or eltrev Stu TovTo 
dAnbés éarw (or ein), he said that this was true, (i.e. he sud “this as 
true”), the present tense which we use denotes time present to 
the time of the leading verb, ie. time absolutely past and only 
relatively present. The same distinction is seen between the 
future in rotro yevjoerat, this will happen, and that in é¢n rovro 
yernoer Oar or eirev dtu yevijrerae (yevioo.to), he said that this would 
happen ; where the future in the first case is absolutely future, but in 
the other cases is only relatively future and may be even absolutely 
past. Again, in todro éyevero, this happened, the aorist is absolutely 
past ; but in edn TOUTO yevér Gon, or eirev Ott TovTO eyeveTo (or 
yevorto), he said that this had happened, it denotes time past to 
the time of the past leading verb, and so is doubly past. But in 
connection with a future expression an aorist, though relatively 
past, may be absolutely future; as in PLAT. Rep. 478 D, 7d 
gavev as subject of érerOac means that which will hereafter have 
appeared. So Svamrpagdpevos in 496 E. (See 143.) 

It is a special distinction between the Greek and the English 
idioms, that the Greek uses its verbal forms much more freely 
to denote merely relative time. Thus, we translate the Greek 
presents efvac and eoré after éfy or ecirev (above) by our was ; 
the futures yernocer an and yevinoeTae by would happen ; and the 
aorists yever@ar and éyévero by had happened. This distinction 
appears especially in the indicative, optative, and infinitive of 
indirect discourse ; in future forms after past tenses in final and 
object clauses with iva, érws, ete, ; and usually in the participle ; 
but not in protasis. 


I. TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE. 
PRESENT. 


23. The present indicative represents an action as going 
on at the time of speaking or writing; as ypdada, J write, 
or [ am writing. 

An important exception occurs when the present indicative in in- 


direct discourse denotes time which is present relatively to the leading 
verb. See above, 22; 669, 2; 674, 1. 
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24, As the limits of such an action on either side of the 
present moment are not defined, the present may express a 
customary or repeated action or a general truth. Eg. 

‘H zpipva rod rAoiov 6 eis AjAov ’AOnvaio. wéprove cy, the 
stern of the ship which the Athenians send to Delos (every year). Pusat. 
Phaed. 58 A. Tixres rou Kopos ‘Bp, dtav Kax@ dAPBos &rynrat, 
satiety begets insolence, whenever prosperity follows the wicked. THrEoc. 
153. “Ev xpovy drodpOives 7d répBos avOpdrouw, in time timidity 
dies out in men. AnscH. Ag. 857. f 

25. The present denotes merely the continuance or progress 
of an action, without reference to its completion It may, how- 
ever, be implied by the context that the action is not to be 
completed, so that the present denotes an attempted or intended 
action. Especially d/dwpu, in the sense of offer, and we(Ou, try to 
persuade, are thus used. £9. 

Nov & dpa 7 atrixa torr S802, he offers many things, Il. ix. 
519. IetOovcs tas evavria Kal tots vopors kal TO dixalwy Yndioa- 
Oat, they are trying to persuade you to vote contrary both to the laws and 
to justice. Isan. i. 26. 

This conative signification is much more common in the imperfect. 
See 36 and the examples. 


26. The present is often used with expressions denoting past 
time, especially wdAa, in the sense of a perfect and a present 
combined, L.9. 

Keivov ixvetdw madras, I have been tracking him a long time (and 
still continue it). SopH. Aj. 20. Ov wddAar cor A€é€yw Ste TaiTov 
pypt civat; ie. have I not long ago told you (and do I not still repeat) 
that I call it the same thing? Puav. Gorg. 489 C. Ocots aito . 
ppovpas éreias pjxos. AuscH. Ag. 1. So roAty ypdvov TovtTo 7oL0. 
So in Latin, iam dudum loquor. 


27. The presents 7xw, J am come, and oixopot, J am gone, are 
used in the sense of the perfect. An approach to the perfect 
sense is sometimes found in such presents as devyw, in the sense 
I am banished, éXioxopa, I am captured, vixd and xpara, I am 
victorious, yrrGpar, I am conquered, adixd, I have been unjust (I am 
&Suxos). So the Epic fckw and ixdvw, with dAdvpas and some- 
times rixrw in tragedy. Lg. 

Oixeras eis GAa Siav, he is gone to the divine sea. Il. xv, 223. 
OcwurtoKANs Kw rapa oé, I, Themistocles, am come to you. THUC. i. 
137. Tots ddikws pedyovtas Sikalws Karijyayov, they justly re- 
stored those who were unjustly banished. Puar. Menex. 242 B, “IXiov 
dAvoKopéevov, after the capture of Ilium. THve. vi. 2. So ake 
okopévov Tov Teixeos. Hor. i, 85. "Orw Oe THs dvovyopevns Ovpns, 
behind the open door. Hor. i. 9. Ki rdvta tatra é¢Avpaiveto robs 
OXous, ews avéerpeve, ti Anpoobévns adexet; how is Demosthenes to 


~~ 


SS 
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blame? Dem. xviii. 303, IIMvpyov dAAvpéevor év vavoly eBay, I 
embarked after the towers had been destroyed. Eur. I. T. 1108, “Hoe 
tixtes oe, this woman is thy mother, Id. Ion. 1560. 

Present participles are given in some examples here where they 
illustrate the meaning of the tense. 


28. The Greek, like other languages, often uses such presents — 
as I hear, I learn, I say, even when their action is finished before 
the time to which they strictly refer. Lg. , 

Ki oracid(ovew, dorep tuvOavopmeba, of they (the Sicilians) are 
in discord, as we learn. Tuuc. vi.. 16. "Eat wéAes, ws éyd dKoy 
aicOdvopat, pédropev tévar peydAas. Id. vi. 20. 


(Eépe as Future.) 29, The present ci, J am going, and its 
compounds, have a future sense. Eve thus became a future of 
€pyouat, the future éAedcouas not being in good use in Attic 
prose. Lig. 

Led tvorepos ef imo yalav, I shall go. Il. xviii. 333, Hepes 
madw ém exelva, I shill recur to that. Puat. Phaed. 100 B. ?Q ir, 
ey® pev aretpt, cvas Kat Keiva, pvddgov. Od. xvii. 5938. “AAN 
eloetpt, cov 8 od dpovti, but I'll go in and not mind you. Ar. 
Nub., 125. Ei & otro. ariacuy, nets povoe pevotpev, but of they 
(shall) depart, we alone shall remain. XEN, Cyr. iv. 5, 24. 

In Homer efus is used also as a present; as ofos 8 aorijp elas 
per dotpdor, Il. xxii. 317. So ii. 87, xi. 415; Od. iv. 401; and 
often in similes. This is doubtful in Attic; as in mpdceuu Sopa 
kal Bpéras 7d adv, AgscH. Eum, 242, where rpdcexpu may be mpds + 
eit. See Kriiger and Classen on ériacw, Tuue. iv. 61. 


30. The future sense of fs and its compounds extends to the 
optative, infinitive, and participle in indirect discourse, and often to 
the participle in other uses (especially when it expresses purpose with 
ws). Eg. 

IIpoctrov Ort, €t pa) maperdopeda TvTTpATEVTopEVvol, exelvor eh 
pas tovev, ie. that they would come against us. Xun. Hell. v. 2, 13. 
See also v. 1, 34, where €¢ py dzovev corresponds to ef pa) éxrréurbouev. 
As tout in this use is equivalent to a future optative, it is naturally 
rare (128). "Amvevas evopifev drav BovrAntas, he believed he could depart 
(dieu) whenever he pleased. Tuuc. v. 7. So otk épacay (Epy) tévar, 
Xuy. An. i. 3, 1 and 8; i. 4,42: ef. ii. 1, 3, ii. 6,10. Kalo TUp 
ye ab rpocidvtos Tod Wvypod airo 4) bre€vévar 1) adtodetor Oar. 
Prat. Phaed. 103 D. (LIpooudvros is an ordinary present participle : 
see 31.) OU yap ydev éfcdv, for he did not know that he was to qo. 
Ar. Pac, 1182. *O & eis Ilépoas tov rapav ouverkevacpevos. XEN. 
Cyr. iv. 5, 26. Tat? cirov dvictdpnv ds dridv. Prat. Prot. 335 C 
(this might come under 31). So dveorijxy ds e€.wy, ib. 335 D. 
Ilapeckevatero ws dxvotoa. Xen, Cyr. i. 3, 18. So THuc. vi. 63. 


31. In the optative and infinitive not in indirect discourse, and 
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often in the participle, the same forms of edu are used as ordinary 
presents. L.g. 

Ouvsev dv Sudghopov wort, dAN emt ratrdv Yovev. Pav. Rep. 360 
C, Hi woAgwios tou. Ib.415 E. See fou in Rep. 490 B, ina peculiar 
indirect quotation. “Ore tou. Id. Tim. 78 C. In Xen. An, i. 3, 1, 
after cévai as future (30), we have €Bid(ero iévas and ip£aro tporévat. 
*Egov atr@ cioudvte cis tas oixlas ovyylyverOar bro BovAouro. 
Prat. Rep. 360 C. ’Azotperdpevos 6 ap Kat dua Tod c&paTos 
é€w idv. Id. Tim. 79 C. So Ant. v. 78, vi. 45. 

In the subjunctive and imperative there can of course be no special 
future sense in these verbs. 


32. In animated language the present often refers to the 
future, to express likelihood, intention, or danger. Eg. 

Kt adry 7) ToAUs AnPOjoerar, ExeTat Toa VixeAia, if this city 
shall be captured, all Sicily is (at once) in their possession. THuc. vi. 91. 
Mévoper és dv exaoror kata ToXdevs AnPOGpev ; shall we wait until we 
are each captured, city by city? Id. vi. 77. Ei 6€ dyow obros, 
_be€dtw Kat raparyéc Ou, Kayo KataBaive, and I will take my seat. 
Dem. xix. 32. So dréAXAvpat, Tam to perish, Lys, xii. 14. For a 
similar use of the perfect, see 51. (See also 61.) 

33. (Historic Present.) The present is often used in 
narration for the aorist, sometimes for the imperfect, to give 
a more animated statement of past events. This is called 
the historic present. Z’y. 


BovAny éritexvatar dws pn ddirGeiev “AOnvaior, he contrives a 
plan to prevent the Athenians from assembling. Hor. i, 63. KedAever 
mépwat avepas’ admoatéAXAove ty ody, Kal Tepl adtov 6 OewioroKArs 
Kpvoa mépret. THuC. 1.91. Aapeiov cal Tapvodridos yiyvovras 
maides Sto. XEN. AN. i. 1,1. Tovatra tod rapdvtos avix’ yAlm 
Seixkvuct Tovvap ékAvov eEnyoupévov. Sopn, El, 424. 

The historic present is not found in Homer. 


IMPERFECT. 


34. The imperfect represents an action as going on in 
past time; as éypagov, I was writing. 

35. The imperfect is thus a present transferred to the 
past, retaining all the peculiarities of the present which are 
consistent with the change, Thus it may denote a customary 
or repeated action, or a series of actions; or, if it refers to 
a single action (as it very frequently does), it represents i in 
its progress rather than as a simple past occurrence (like the 
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aorist). In narration it dwells on the course of an event 
instead of merely stating its occurrence. Lg. 

*Ext Kéxporos %) Atrix Kata méAes Gkelro, Kal od Evvyjeray 
BovArevodpevot, GAN adbtot Exagro éroAuTebovTo kat éBovdet- 
ovto. *Haredy S& Onoeis éBacirevoer, és THY viv T6AW oboav 
Evvdkice wévras. THuC. ii, 15. (Here the imperfects refer to the 
state of the country or to customs ;‘ the aorists state events, éBaciAevoe, 
became king, EvveKuce, collected into one state.) Kat rapacrds 6 pev evOev 
6 & &Oev, €Bowv, e€Expovov pe, TeAcvTdvTes EX AEVAaCov" pets 
& éyeXGre, kat ovr dxovew OéAeTE obre TurTEvew EBotrea Oe, 
they kept on shouting, etc, and you laughed, etc. DEM. xix, 23. 
°K 5 Néyeww toUTwv Gv eis THY BotAnv aryyyetAa. Ibid. 

meipdpny tu dey y qy ariyy 

6TEepov Tata TévTAa TmoLWV HOiKEL Kal Tapeomovder Kal EXvE 
THY eipyvnv 1) ov; in doing all these things was he acting unjustly and 
breaking the peace, etc.? Id. xviii. 71; see also ib, 69. (Compare tiv 
eipnvnv éAvoe TA TAOIa AaBdv, of the event, ib. 73.) IlapeA@ov 
éxt Opdkys Bufavriovs 7€iov cupmodepeiv. Ib, 87. “Ypeis yap 
TavUT émpatteTe, Kal TavTa Tacw tpiv npeokev (of a course of 
action). Id. xix. 189. °Ezrewd1) yap efAev "OdvvOov Bidurmos, OdAbprva 
evotet, eis b€ THY Ovolay mavtas Tovs Texvitas Gvviyayev. Ib. 192. 
Kira ror’ otk éXeyes Tapaxphya Tatra otd edidacKkes Has; did 
you then not tell this at once on the spot, or instruct us? Ib. 25. 

The same action (as in the last two examples) could easily have 
been mentioned, without reference to its continuance, as a mere event. 
For the relations of the imperfect to the aorist, see 56. 


36. The imperfect, like the present (25), sometimes denotes 
attempted action, being here strictly an imperfect tense. So especi- 
ally edidovy and érevOov. Lg. 

(Pidurros) ‘Adovynoov edidov, Philip offered Halonnesus (lit. tried 
to give it). AESCHIN. ili. 88. “Exaortos érewOev atrov troathvat THY 
apxiv, each one tried to persuade him to undertake the command. XEN. 
NDS Wal UL, Gy 

Kopa torar deipopevov, kata 8 pee TnAelwva, and was about 
to overpower the son of Peleus. Il. xxi. 327. "KprcOotro wap ovK 
exd.ddvtos THY avrAHy, he tried to hire the yard of one who refused. to let 
wt. Hor. 1.68. IHéupavres és Ldpdis ypuodvy avéovto, they sent to 
Sardis and wanted to buy gold. Hpr.i. 69. *EreOtynoe ris yAavidos, 
Kat aitiv mporeAOov wvéeTo, he took a fancy (aor.) to the cloak, and 
tried to buy it. Hor. iti, 139. “A érpdaooeto otk éyévero, what was 


attempted did not happen. Tuuc, vi. 74. So mpoceriber, she wanted to 
add, Ar. Nub. 63. 


37. When the present has the force of the perfect (27), thee 
imperfect has regularly the force of a pluperfect. £9. 


€ ) : a 
O dxAos kara Oéav Axev, the crowd had come to look on. THuc. vi. 


31. “Ered @yeo vai TIvdovec, after thou wast gone by ship to Pylos. 
Od. xvi. 24. 
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38. The imperfect sometimes denotes likelihood, intention, or 
danger in past time (see 32). Eg. 

‘Eresdn tH PedderOar drdAAvTO, when he was on the point of ruin 
through his deceit. Ant. v.37. Katrap é6vyoKe tex’, drorAXdb pny 
d eye, and my children were about to die, and I was about to perish. Eur. 
H. F, 538. *Exawopnv gies, I was to be slain. Id. I. T. 27. 


39. The imperfect jv (generally with dpa) may express a fact 
which is just recognised as such by the speaker or writer, having 
previously been denied, overlooked, or not understood. Eg. 

°Q roro1, ovk dpa ravTa vorpoves ovde Sikaor Foav Dauijkwov yi)- 
Topes 5€ pedovTes, ie. they are not, as I once imagined. Od. xiii. 209. 
_ OvK apa potvov énv épidwv yévos, GAN emi yatav ciat Sto, there is 
not after all merely one race of discords, but there are two on earth. Hus. 
Op. 11. “O8 Fv dpa 6 EvAAaBav pe, this is then the one who seized me. 
SopH. Ph. 978. Od ov pdvos dp Ao exo; are you not then the 
only epops (as I thought)? Ar. Av. 280. "Ap od rdde Hy 7d dévdpor, 
ep dmep yes Has ; is not this then the tree to which you were bringing 
us? Puat. Phaedr. 230 A. 

Other imperfects are rare ; as 7rioTw, XEN. Hell. iii. 4, 9. 


40. In like manner the imperfect may express something which is 
the result of a previous discussion, with reference to which the past 
form is used. This is sometimes called the philosophic imperfect. Eg. 

Hy 9 povorxy avtiotpopos THS yupvacTiKHs, eb péuvynoa., music 
then (as we proved) corresponds, if you remember, to gymnastecs. PLat. Rep. 
522 A. Kat dikarov 8) fjcopev avdpa civac TH adto TpdTe, OEP 
Kat modus Hv Sixaia, and now we shall say that a man ts just in the 
same way in which also a state was (shown to be) just. Ib. 441 D. Ac 
apbepotpev exetvo, 6 Tw pev Sixaim BéeATiov eyiyveTo, TO be adixw 
arwAXAvto, we shall destroy that which (as we proved) becomes better by 
justice and ts ruined by injustice. Pua. Crit. 47 D. 


41. The Greek sometimes uses an idiom like the English he wus 
the one who did it for he is the one who did it; as qv 6 THY yvapny 

, Freon ‘4 ns tae ’ iN c , i. 
ravrnv eimov Letoavdpos, THuc. viii. 68; Tis iv 6 BonPjcas Tois 
Bufavriow Kat cdcas adttovs ; DEM, xviii. 88. 


PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT. 


42. The perfect represents an action as already finished 
at the present time; as yéypada, I have written (that is, my 
writing is now finished). 

» 48. The pluperfect represents an action as already finished 
at a given past time; as éyeypapew, I had written (that is, 
my writing was finished at some specified past time). 

44. The perfect, although it implies the performance of the action 
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in past time, yet states only that it stands completed at the present time. 
This explains why the perfect is classed with the present as a primary 
tense, that is, as a tense of present time. 


45. The perfect and the pluperfect may be expressed by the 
perfect participle with the present and imperfect of «ivi. Here, 
however, each part of the compound generally retains its own 
signification, so that this form expresses more fully the con- 
tinuance of the result of the action of the perfect to the present 
time, and of that of the pluperfect to the past time referred to. 
£9. 

Ilerounkas éotw (or Vv), he ts (or was) in the condition of having 
done,—he has done (or had done), “Kot ot vopou od povov areyvu- 
KOTES Elol py ddiKelv, GAAD Kal KekeevKOTES Ta’THY TiVv SiKnV 
AapBaverv, it is the laws which not only have acquitted me of injustice, 
but have commanded me to inflict this punishment. Lys. i. 84. °“EroApa 
Neyer Gs eyo TO Tpayp! eipl TovTo Sedpakes, he dared to say that I 
was the one who had done this deed. Dum. xxi. 104. In Dem. xvii. 23, 
ovte yap tv mperBela mpos ovdéva arectaXrpévy Tote Tov “KX- 
Ajvev means for there was no embassy then out on a mission to any 
of the Greeks; whereas améeoraAto would have given the meaning no 
embassy had ever been sent out (see 831). 

This of course does not apply to cases where the compound form 
is the only one in use, as in the third person plural of the perfect and 
pluperfect passive and middle of mute and liquid verbs. 


46. On the other hand, although the simple form very often implies 
the continuance of the result of the action down to the present time 
or to a specified past time, it does so less distinctly than the com- 
pound form, and not necessarily (see the last two examples below), — Lg. 

’ExipedOs ot Geol Sv ot dvOpwro. Séovtar KaTeTKevdKacuy, the 
Gods have carefully provided what men need. XEN. Mem. iv. 3, 3. Tov 
TounTay Tives VTOOHKAS WS xpi) (AY KaTaNEAOLTacLY, some of the poets 
have left us suggestions how to live. Isoc. ii. 8. ?Aki#}Koa pev Tovvopa, 
pevnpovedw & ot, I have heard the name, but I do not remember it. Pav. 


Theact. 144 B. “A coe téyn KéxpyKe, Tabdr addeihero, Fortune has 
taken back what she has lent you. Mun. Fr. 598. 


47. "Exw with the aorist and sometimes the perfect participle may 
form a periphrastic perfect (831). . In tragedy and in Herodotus this is 
often fully equivalent to our perfect with have; elsewhere, especially 
in Attic prose, the participle and €yw are more or less distinct in their 
force. Still, this is the beginning of the modern perfect. Ey. 

Tloiw atv epyp Totr dretdknoas Exers; have you made this threat? 
Sorn. 0. C. 817. Tov pev tporicas, tiv 8 dtipdoas exer; Id. 
Ant. 22; see ib. 32. “Hyds mpayos doxorov éxeu mepdvas. Id. Aj. 
21. Hvdaro yap ratr’, ovdé rw AnEavT Exe, ie. the story has not 
yet ceased to be told. Id. O. T. 731; see Tr. 37, rapBycac’ exw. “Os 
ope viv atipdoas é€xet. Eur. Med. 33; see ib. 90. "Apews te 
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potpav petadaBorv exes twd. Id. Bacch. 302. Loo Javpdoas éxw 
T00e, SopH. Ph. 1362; so Phat. Phaedr. 257 C (in poetic language). 
Oid por BeBovdrevkds exer. Sopu. O. T. 701 (after oTnoas exes 
in 699). “Ootis y €xew pov "Eaprdcas 7d radiov, whoever has 
snatched away (though here €yec may mean Keeps). AR. Th. 706. 
*EykAjoac’ exer ta ouria. Id. Eccl. 355. ‘Yrép tov “EAAvev 
tovs oY SovAdcas exes, ic. whom you hold in slavery or whom You 
have enslaved. Hot. i. 27, “Appotépwv pe tovtwv dmtoxXAnloas 
exes. Id. i, 37; so i. 41. “Adafov éritpéWavres teas adtods 
EXoper, we have entrusted ourselves, etc. Id. vi. 12. IloAAa ypipara 
exopev dvynpmakdres. XEN. An. i. 3, 14 (here éyopuev expresses 
possession), See Tuuc. i. 68; Dem. ix. 12, xxvii. 17. 
The beginning of this usage appears in Hus, Op. 42 :— 
Kpvwavres yap €xovor Oeot Biov advOpiouwn. 

48. Ecyov or écyov with the participle may form a periphrastic 
pluperfect in the same way (47). Ly. 

"Ov ¥ efxov dn ypovwv éxBeBXAnxkdtes. Sopu. Th. 600. 
See Hpr. i. 28, 73, and 75 ; Xen, An. iv. 7, 1. 

49, (a) The perfect of many verbs has the signification of a 
present, which may usually be explained by the peculiar meaning 
of the verbs. Thus OvycKew, to die, reOvnKévan, to be dead ; Kad- 
civ, to call, xexAno Oat, to be called or named ; ytyverGat, to become, 
yeyovevar, to be; pupyjokev, to remind, pepvijrOa, to remember ; 
eidevat, to know ; toravas, to place, érrdvar, to stand. So BeBynxévar, 
to stand ; éyvwoxeva, to know ; jpperGa, to wear; KexrnoOar, to 
possess 5 werovbevat, to trust ; repvKevar, to be (by nature) ; ete. 


(b) The pluperfect of such verbs has the signification of the 
imperfect ; as oida, I know, dew, I knew. 

50. In epistles, the perfect and aorist are sometimes used where we 
might expect the present, the writer transferring himself to the time 
of the reader. Hq. 

°"AmeotaAkd cou Tévde TOV Adyor, I send you this speech. Isoc, i. 2. 
Mer ’AptaBdfov, dv cor érewwa, mpaooe. THuc. i. 129. (Here 
dv éreuwa refers to the man who was to carry the letter.) So seripst 
and mist in Latin. 

51. The perfect sometimes refers to the future, to denote certainty 
or likelihood that an action will immediately take place, in a sense 
similar to that of the present (32), but with more emphasis, as the 
change in time is greater. Hg. 

“Qor et pe Tokwv eykparis aicOjcerat, dLwXa, I shall perish at 
once. Sop, Ph. 75. Kéy rotro vikdpev, trav?’ ypiv wemointas. 
Xen. An. i. 8, 12. So perw in Latin. 

52. In a somewhat similar sense (51), the pluperfect may express 
the immediate or sudden occurrence of a past action, This occurs 
especially in Homer and Herodotus. Lg. 
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O88 dxiOnoev ptOy "AOnvains: » 8 OvrAvprdvde Be BijKecv, 
and she was gone to Olympus, IL i, 221. “H pev OapBjocaca mah 
oixdvde BeBrixerv. Od. i. 360, Tdv 8 Autre Puy?) Kata 0° bpOadpiov 
KéxuT adxdds. I. v. 696. "“AAAow SF apyeudvas EXovTes OppEaTO 
éxt rd tpdv, ie. they were on their way (at once), Hpt, vill. 35 ; see 1x, 
61. 

For the gnomic perfect, see 154 and 155. 


AORIST. 


53. The aorist indicative expresses the simple occurrence 
of an action in past time; as éypayra, I wrote. 


54. This fundamental idea of stmple occurrence remains the essential 
characteristic of the aorist through all the dependent moods, however 
indefinite they may be in regard to time. The qorist takes its name 
(ddpurros, unlimited, unqualified) from its thus denoting merely the 
occurrence of an action, without any of the limitations (Gpoz) as to 
completion, continuance, repetition, etc., which belong to other tenses. 
It corresponds to the ordinary preterite (e.g. did, went, said) in English, 
whereas the Greek imperfect corresponds generally to the forms J 
was doing, etc. Thus, érofest totro is he was doing this or he did this 
habitually ; rewoinke tovro is he has already done this; érewoujKet 
tovto is he had already (at some past time) done this; but éroinee 
tovTo is simply he did this, without qualification of any kind. 

55. The aorist of verbs which denote a state or condition 
generally expresses the entrance into that state or condition. E.g. 

BacwAcvw, I am king, €Bacirevoa, I became king; apxw, I hold office, 
Hp&a, I took office; wovrd, exAo’rnora, I became rich. Ty a&dnbeta 
crvv@Ker Kal ovdérw Kat THywepov aroAeAouTev? GAAQ Tapa COVvTOS 
Tiywoxpdtous éxeive cuvgKyce, she was his wife in good faith, and 
has not yet even to this day been divorced; but she went to live with him 
From Timocrates while T. was still living. Dum. xxx, 33. 

56. The aorist is distinguished from the imperfect by ex- 
pressing only the occurrence of an action or the entrance into a 
state or condition, while the imperfect properly represents an action 
or state as going on or as repeated. See the examples of the. 
imperfect and aorist in 35, and compare cvv@xet and ovveknee in 
Dem. xxx. 33 (in 55). The aorist is therefore more common in 
rapid narration, the imperfect in detailed description. It must 
be remembered that the same event may be looked upon from 

different points of view by the same person; thus in Dem. xviii. 
71 and 73 (quoted in 35) eAve Tiv eipyyny and rv eipjynv eduoe 
refer to the same thing, once as an act in progress, and once as a 
fact accomplished. No amount of duration in an act, therefore, 
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can make the aorist an improper form to express it, provided it 
is stated as a single past event viewed as a whole. Thus eBaci- 
Aevore Séxa. Eryn (see HDT. ii. 157) means he had a reign of ten years, 
(which is viewed as a single past event), while éBac(Acve déxa ern 
might refer to the same reign in the sense he was reigning during 
ten yeurs. The aorist may refer even to a series of repetitions ; 
but it takes them collectively as a whole, while the imperfect 
would take them separately as individuals. See Drm. xviii 
80, pera tatra 6€ tos droordAovs dravras dréotetArAa, and 
afterwards I sent out all the naval armaments ; and xviii. 60, & pev 
po TOU toXrireber Gar Kat Snpmyopeiv eye T pov AaBe kal KATE XE 
Pirirros, the (succession of) advantages which Philip secured during 
the period before I entered public life, emphatically opposed (as a 
whole) to Philip’s many failures after that time, which are men- 
tioned in @ 6& kai SuexwAOyn. If the orator had wished to dwell 
on the number of the advantages or failures, or on their duration, 
_ he could have used the imperfect. See the last example under 35. 


57. Since the same event may thus be stated by the aorist or 
the imperfect according to the writer’s point of view, it is natural 
that it should occasionally be a matter of indifference which 
form is used, especially when the action is of such a nature that 
it is not important to distinguish its duration from its occurrence. 
For example, this distinction can seldom be important in such 
expressions as he said, he commanded ;, and we find éAeyov and 
éxéAevov in the historians where no idea of duration can have 
been in mind. See of 8 éxéXevdv te eriévat, kal rapeAOovtes of 
*"AOnvaion €Xeyov Todde, THUC. i, 72, followed, at the end of the 
speech in 79, by rovatra Sé of “AOnvaior etrov and ‘ApxiSapos 
éXe£e rode. In such cases as the following (cited with others 
by Kriiger) it was not important to the narrative whether the 
idea of duration was included in the expression or not: BdAAero 
and BéXero, Il. ii. 43 and 45; Ojxey and rie, xxiil. 653 and 
656; ddxe and Sédov, vii. 303 and 305; édurev and Ac?re, i. 106 
and INOUE E compare also plotvAdov with eTElpay, OTTHTAV, and 
éptocavro, 1.465 and 466. In all these cases the fundamental 
distinction of the tenses, which was inherent in the form, 
remained ; only it happened that either of the two distinct forms 
expressed the meaning which was here needed equally well. It 
must not be thought, from these occasional examples, that the 
Greeks of any period were not fully alive to the distinction of 
the two tenses and could not use it with skill and nicety. But 
the Greeks, like other workmen, did not care to use their finest 
tools on every occasion ; and it is often necessary to remember 
this if we would avoid hair-splitting. 

C 
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58. The aorist, expressing simply a past occurrence, is sometimes 
used where we should expect a perfect or pluperfect, the action being 
merely referred to the past without the more exact specification which 
these tenses would give. Hg. 

Tov oikerav ovdéva KaTéAurev, GAN aravta Téerpaker, he (has) 
left none of the servants, but has sold everything. AESCHIN. i. 99. 
’Erpdrovro és tov Idvoppov, dbevrep avnydyovro, they turned 
towards Panormus, whence they (had) set sail, THuc. ii. 92. Ktpov d€ 
peraméumetas ard THS apxns Hs atrov catpdrynv eroinaer, from the 
dominion of which he (had once) made him satrap, XEN. An. i. 1, 2. 

59. The aorist is generally used with eed or éevdy, after that, the 
aorist with the particle being equivalent to our pluperfect. So after 
éws and mpiv, until. Eg. 

"Ereid3) €reXettyae Aapeios kal kateoty “Aptakepéys, after 
Darius (had) died and Artaxerxes had become established. XEN, An.i. 1, 3. 
Od mpdabev eLeveykeiv eroApnoay mpods yuas TAepov Tplv Tods oTpa- 
THyoUs nuav cvveAa Pov, they did not dare to bring war upon us until they 
(had) seized our generals, Ib. iii. 2,29. But the pluperfect may still 
be used after éeé or éevdy, to give additional emphasis to the doubly 
past action; as in Dem. xviii. 42, ewesds) eEnrarnobe pev typeis, 
e€nratnvto 8 ot Puxeis kal dvi pynvto ai woXes, Ti eyéeveTo ; 

So in Latin we have generally postquam venit, but occasionally 
postquam venerat, — 


60. The aorist is sometimes used colloquially by the poets (especially 
the dramatists), when a sudden action, which is just taking place, is 
spoken of as if it had already happened. 9. 

"Exyver epyov kal rpdvorav nv eGov, I must approve your act, ete. 
Sopa. Aj. 536. “Ho@Onv aredais, eyéXaca wWodoxoprias, I am 
amused by your threats, I cannot help laughing, ete. Ar. Eq. 696. 


61. The aorist sometimes refers vividly to the future, like the 
present (32) or perfect (51); as drwAdpuny et pe Actes, I perish of you 
leave me. Eur. Alc.386: so Med.78. See also jXero, Il.ix.413 and 415. 

62. In questions with r/ od, expressing surprise that something is 
not already done, and implying an exhortation to do it, the aorist is 
sometimes used strangely like a future. Eg, 

Té oby 00 Sinyjow jpiv tiv Evvovelav ; why then don’t you tell us 
about the meeting ? Puat. Prot. 310 A. Ti ody od kat Ilpddicov Kat 
‘Inmiav éxahécapev; why then don’t we call Prodicus and Hippias 
too? Ib. 317 D. Soré otv od... eoxé~w; Id. Soph. 251 E. See 
also Sorx. O. T. 1008. 


For the gnomic aorist see 154, 


FUTURE. 


63. The future denotes that an action is to take place 
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in time to come; as ypaeo, I shall write or I shall be 
writing, sometimes I will write; welcetar, he will suffer, 
sometimes he shall suffer. 


64. In indirect discourse and in all final constructions the future 
_ expresses time future relatively to the leading verb. See 22. 


65. The future may represent an action in its duration, its 
mere occurrence, or its inception; as ¢£w, J shall have, or I shail 
obtain ; rovtro décw, I shall give this ; dpé, I shall rule, or I shail 
obtain power (cf. 55). Lug. 

IIpayparevovta: drus ap£ovorv, they take trouble to gain power. 
Xun. Rep. Lac. xiv. 5. *Ap’ ov (dcauperéov) ofrwes apLovaiv te Kat 
apEovTatr; must we not distinguish between those who are to rule and 
those who are to be ruled? Prav. Rep. 412 B. Ily cracidcovcwy 
ot emixovpot Kat of dpxovTes; how will they fall into faction? Ib. 
545 D (see below, dzws 51) tpOrov ordows Ere). 


66. The future may be used in a gnomic sense, denoting that 
something will always happen when an occasion offers. £9. 

’"Avipp 6 detywv kal réAW pay yoetat. Muy. Mon. 45. “ He that 
Sights and runs away may turn and fight another day.” 


67. The future is sometimes used to express what will here- 
after be proved or be recognised as a truth. Compare the use 
of the imperfect in 40. £.g. 

Pirdcodos ypiv eotar 6 péAAwv Kadds kayabds éverGar piraé€, 
he will prove to be a philosopher. Prat. Rep. 376 C. 

68. The future is sometimes used in questions of doubt, 
where the subjunctive is more common (287). £.9. 

Té dra Spopev; pytéep 7 povetdoopev; what shall we do? shall 
we kill our mother? Eur. El. 967: so Ion. 758, Ilot trpéWopar; 
whither shall I turn? Id. Hipp. 1066. Eir eydé cov deicopar; AR. 
Ach. 312. Ti ofv totjoopev; métepov eis THY TOAW Tatas ToOv- 
tous tapade£dpeba; what then shall we do? Are we to receive all 
these into the state? Piar. Rep. 397 D. 


69. The second person of the future may express a concession 
or permission ; and it often expresses a command, like the im- 
perative. Eg. 

IIpés tatra mpdéers ofov dv GéAys, you may act as you please. 
Sopu. O. C. 956. Lldurws dé totro Spacecs, but by all means do this. 
Ar. Nub. 1352. So in the common imprecations, dzoAcioGe, oipu- 
£eabe, may you perish, etc. Xeipi 8 od Patoers wore. Eur. Med. 
1320. Compare the Latin facies ut sciam, let me know ; abibis, depart. 

70. In a few instances the future indicative with pj expresses a 
prohibition, like the imperative or subjunctive with p# (259). Lg. 

Tatryv, dv por xpnode crpBotrKw, prddgere tiv wiorw pos 
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tovrov Tov Opdxa, Kal phy BovrdjorerDe cidévas, k.7.A., if you follow 
my advice, hold fast to this security (69), and do not wish to know, ete. 
Dem, xxiii. 117. "Edy 8¢ ed fpovijre, kal vuvi rotro pavepov Toujrere, 
kal pndepiav abrois dSevav Sécere. Lys. xxix. 13. Bevov 40uK7- 
wes pndérore Kaipdov AaBdv. Muy. Mon. 397. So probably 0d otya.; 
padev Tove épets Kata rrdAwW, silence! say nothing of all this in the 
city. Amscu. Sept. 250. (See 279.) 


71. The future sometimes denotes a present intention, ex- 
pectation, or necessity that something shall be done, in which 
sense the periphrastic form with peAdAw (73) is more common. 
fig. 

Ti Siadépovar tav e€ avadykns KaxoTafotvruv, El ye TELVIJTOVTL 
kal Supyoover kal pryjoover kal aypuyTvicover; Uf they are to 
endure hunger and thirst, ete. Xun. Mem, ii. 1,17. (Here ef pédAovor 
mewnv Kat dupnv, etc., would be more common, as in the last example 
under 73.) Alpe wAjKtpov, «¢ payet, raise your spur, if you are 
going to fight. Ar. Av. 759. The distinction between this and the 
ordinary future (63) is important in conditional sentences (see 407). 


72. A still more emphatic reference to a present intention is found 
in the question té A€£eus; what do you mean to say? often found in 
tragedy; as por, To A€EErs; 7) yap eyyvbs €or’ tov; Eur, Hee, 1124. 
So Hee. 511, 712; Hipp. 353; Ion. 1113; Sopa. Ph. 1233. 

For the future in protasis, see 447 and 407 ; in relative clauses 
expressing a purpose, 565; with adv, 196; with od pH, 294-301. 


73. (Mé\Xw with the Infinitive.) A periphrastic future is 
formed by wéAXo and the present or future (seldom the aorist) 
infinitive. This form sometimes denotes mere futurity, and 
sometimes intention, expectation, or necessity. yg. 

MéAXex rotvro rpdrrew (or mpd€erv), he is about to do this, or he intends 
to do this. Soin Latin, factwrus est for faciet. MéAAw ipas b1da£euv 
6Oev por 7» SiaBorAn yéeyove. Prat. Ap. 21 B. Ovdxoty Sejoer tod 
TowovTov Tivos del eriaTatov, ef weAAeL % ToATEla TH CeTOaL; if 
the constitution vs to be preserved. Prat, Rep. 412 A. (See 71.) 


74. Although the present and the future infinitive were preferred 
with péAdw (73), the aorist was still used by some writers, as by 
Euripides. See AuscH. Prom. 625 (wéAXAw wabeiv); Eur. Ion. 80 
(véAAwW Toxeiv), 760 (Oavetv pédAw), El. 17 (weAAovta Gaver), 
Phoen, 300 (wéAAcus Ovyetv) ;—where the metre allows no change. 


75. The future infinitive with pedAAw forms the only regular 
exception to the general principle which restricts the use of the 
future infinitive to indirect discourse (see 86; 112). 


76. The imperfect (seldom the aorist) of p»éAw with the 
infinitive expresses past intention, expectation, or necessity. E.g. 
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Kiko, odk dp éuedres avadkiSos avdpds Eraipovs Bpevai ev 
omne yAadup@, so you were not after all to eat, etc. (cf. 39). Od. ix. 
475. See I. il, 36. "EweAAdv o dpa Kujoev eyd, I thought I 
should start you off. Arn. Nub. 1801. ?Emvordrnv AaBeiv, ds EeveXrev 
avT® Kart te Kayabd roujrev. Prat. Ap. 20 A. "EuédXAnoav 
euBdrArev. THuc, i. 134, 


FUTURE PERFECT. 


77. The future perfect denotes that an action will be 
already finished at some future time. It is thus a perfect 
transferred to the future. Hg. 

Kai pe édv eLeéyEns, odk axOerOjoropat coi, dAda péyioros 
evepyéeTns Tap emol dvayeypawer, you will have been enrolled. as my 
greatest benefactor. Prat. Gorg. 506 C. “Hy d€ pay yévntas, parny épol 
KkekAatvoeTtat, ov 0 eyxavov TeOvHEEts, I shall then have had my 
awhippings for nothing, and you wil have died grinning. Ar. Nub, 1435. 


78. The future perfect often denotes the continuance of an 
action, or the permanence of its results, in future time. Lg. 

Aivapwy, js és aidiov tots ervyvyvopevors povijpn KatadeXei- 
Petar, power, the memory of which will be left to owr posterity for ever. 
Tuoce. ii. 64. (Compare 105.) 

79. The future perfect sometimes denotes certainty or likeli- 
hood that an action will immediately take place, which idea is . 
still more vividly expressed by the perfect (51). Fg. 

Ei dé rapeAOav cis ooruroty Sbvaito diddEat, Tas 6 rapov PoBos 
ANcedicoetat, all the present fear will be at once dispelled. DEM. xiv. 2. 
(Here the inferior Mss. have Aé€Avras, which would be like 6AwAa, 
quoted in 51.) pate, cal rerpa€erar, speak, and it shall be no 
sooner said than done. Ar. Plut. 1027. Hv@isApiatos ddeoryEer, 
dere pidros jpiv ovdeis AcAeiWeTas. XEN. An. il. 4, 5. 

80. The future perfect can be expressed by the perfect 
participle and écova. In the active voice this is the only form 
in use, except in a few cases (chiefly éorj&w and reOvyfo). Lg. 

“Av TAUT. clO@pev, Kat TO. d€ovTa. er 6 pweOa EYVWKOTES Kal 
Ayov paraiov drnrAaypévor, we shall have already resolved to do 
our duty and shall have been freed from vain reports, Dum. iv. 50. 
(See 45 and 831.) 

81. A similar circumlocution with the aorist participle and écopat 
is sometimes found, especially in the poets. Hy. 

Od} cwrjcas ever; Sop. O. T. 1146. Avrndelis ever. Sox. O. 
(2, 816. (See 47 and 831.) 

82. When the perfect is used in the sense of a present (49), the 
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future perfect is its regular future; as KexArjoopar, peuviropat, ade- 
a7yw, I shall be named, I shall remember, I shall withdraw, ete. 

83. In many other verbs, the future perfect differs very slightly, 
if at all, from an ordinary future. Thus werpdcopat is the regular 
future passive of turpdcxw. Still, where there is another future, the 
future perfect is generally more emphatic. 

84. It must be remembered that, in most cases in which the Latin 
or the English would use a future perfect in a dependent clause, the 
Greek uses an aorist or even a perfect subjunctive. (See 90 and 103, 
with the examples.) 


II. TENSES OF THE DEPENDENT MOODS. 


85. The distinctions of time which mark the various tenses 
in the indicative are retained when the optative and infinitive 
represent the indicative in indirect discourse, and usually in the 
participle. But in other constructions these distinctions of time 
disappear in the dependent moods, and the tenses here differ 
only in their other character of denoting the continuance, the 
completion, or simply the occurrence of an action (20). The in- 
finitive with dv is not included in this statement (see Chap. III.) 

The tenses in these two uses must, therefore, be discussed 
separately. 


A. NOT IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 


86. In the subjunctive and imperative, and also in the 
optative and infinitive not in indirect discourse (666 ; 684), 
the tenses chiefly used are the present and the aorist. The 
perfect is used here only when the completion of the action 
is to be emphasized (see 102-110). For the occasional 
future, see 111-113; 130-132. 


PRESENT AND AORIST. 


87. The present and aorist here differ only in this, that 
the present expresses an action in its dwration, that is, as 
going on or repeated, while the aorist expresses simply its 
occurrence, the time of both tenses being otherwise pre- 
cisely the same. yg. 

“Eay Town rovto, if he shall be doing this, or tf he shall do this 
(habitually) ; édv mowjnon tovro, (simply) if he shall do this; «i 
Tovotn Tovto, uf he should be doing this, or if he should do this (habitu- 
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ally); €¢ rounoere tovto, tf he should do this; roles tovro, do this 
(habitually); rotnoov rovro, do this, Otrw vixjoapi 7 éyd Kal 
vopiloipnyv aodds, on this condition may I gain the victory (aor.) and 
be considered (pres.) wise. Ar. Nub. 520. BovAerau totro roveiv, he 
wishes to do this (habitually); Botdrerar tovro rorqoat, (simply) he 
wishes to do this, For other examples see below. 

This is a distinction entirely unknown to the Latin, which has (for 
example) only one form, si faciat, corresponding to «i rovoén and «i 
mowjoecev, and only facere to correspond to both rovety and ropa 
{as used above). 


88. It is sometimes difficult here, as in the corresponding case of 
the imperfect and the aorist indicative (56; 57), to see any decisive 
reason for preferring one tense to the other; and it can hardly be 
doubted that the Greeks occasionally failed to make use of this, as 
well as of other fine distinctions, when either form would express the 
required sense equally well, although they always had the distinction 
ready for use when it was needed. Compare the present and the 
aorist subjunctive and optative in the following examples :— 
~ Kav ydp ti ce have kakdv TeromKas, oporoyd ddikeive eav 
perro. pydey haivopat Kakov terouKas pnde Bovdnfeis, od Kai 
ov doporoynoes pyndev tm Euod ddiceir Oar ; if I shall appear (aor.) to 
have done you any wrong, and vf I shall appear (pres.) to have done you 
no wrong. Xen. Cyr. v. 5,13. Hi pev yap mpocdégarto Pwxéas 
ocuppayous ... ei de pr) TpoadéxouTo, K.t.A. Dem. xix, 318. Hi 
ties TOAAGY Oavatwv hoav aitior, (iva) TavTwv To'TwY dSexatAacias 
dAynSovas trep éxdotov KopicatvTo, Kal ad ef tives evepyerias 
evepyeTnkortes elev, ((va) kata TavTa THv afiav KopiCorvTo, Uf any 
had caused many deaths, that they might receive (aor.) suffering for all 
these, tenfold for each ; and again, if they had done kind service to any, 
that they might in like manner receive (pres.) their due reward. Puat. 
Rep. 615 B. In the last example, it is obvious that the change from 
Kopicawvro to Kouifowro is connected with the change from et joa 
to «i evepyetnkdtes elev; but it is questionable whether the latter 
change is the cause or the effect, and it is also quite as hard to see the 
reason for this change in the protasis, when both conditions are equally 
general, as for that in the final clause. Probably no two scholars 
would agree in the reasons which they might assign for the use of the 
tenses in these examples. It is certain, however, that either present 
or aorist would express the meaning equally well in all these cases. 


Subjunetive and Imperative. 


89. The present and aorist subjunctive and imperative 
are always future, except that in general conditions (462 ; 
532) the subjunctive is general in its time. In all final 
constructions the subjunctive is future relatively to the 
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leading verb. The following examples will show the dis- 
tinction of the two tenses :— 

TheOdpeOa révress pedywpev atv vynvol pidny és matpioa 
yatav, let us all be persuaded ; let us fly, ete. Il. ii. 139. Ti pa; vé 
dp; what shall I say? what shall Ido? U6s ovv wept tovTwv rovw- 
pev; how then shall we act about this ? Puat. Phil. 63 A. 

’Avaroytodpeba Ta Gporoynpéva iptv, let us enumerate the 
points which have been conceded by us. Puar. Prot, 332 D. Mydev 
hoBnOys, fear not. But pyndev poBod, be not timid. Ti rorjow; 
what shall I do (in this case)? But ti rota; what shall I do (gener- 
ally)? Od pa) rodro elms, you shall not say this. Od wy yéevnras, 
it will not happen. So in the Homeric ovde iSwpat, nor shall I ever 
see (6). 

“Av 8€ tis dvOvorHATas, TeipacdpcOa yerpodoOar, but if any one 
shall stand opposed to us, we will try to subdue him, Xn. An. vii. 3, 
11. Kav woAeuos 7, ews av em’ dAAov Exwpmev oTparever Oat, ov 
re kal TOV Gov apeLdpucba, and tf there shall be war, so long as we shall 
be able, ete, Xen. Hell. iv. 1, 38. “AAN FP av yryvooKkw Bedtiota 
épo, but I will speak as I shall think best. Tuuc. vi.9. Ods dv BovAg 
roujcacOat pirovs, ayaboy te A€ye Tepi aitav mpds Tos amayyéA- 
Aovtas, whomsoever you shall wish, etc. Isoc. i. 33. “Aas Adyos, av 
ary Ta Tpdypata, pdtady te paiverat Kat kevov, all speech, of 
(wherever) deeds are wanting, appears vain and empty. Dem. i. 12. 
Luppaxetv tottos eHéhovew UaravTes, os av Opact Taperkeva- 
cpevovs, all are willing to be allied to those whom they see prepared. Dem. 
lv. 6. 

‘Os dv cirw reOdpeba, let us obey as I shall direct. Il. ix. 704. 
“Hy eyyds €AOyn Oavaros, ovdels BodbrA\eTar OvyoKkecv, if death comes 
near (the moment that death comes near), no one wants to die. Eur. Ale. 
671. “Hv rv eipyyvyv tornodpeba, peta ToAARS aopadelas Ti 
Todw oixnooper, if we (shall) make the peace, ete. Isoc. viii. 20. “Ov pev 
dv (dn adyvGra (sc. 6 Kbwv), yaderaiverr dv & dv yvwpysov (sc. idx), 
domaferat, i.e. whomsoever the dog sees (at any time). Pat. Rep. 376 A. 

Aoke’ pou Kkatakxatoas Tas dpdgas, va pry Ta (ebyn ypov oTpa- 
TY], GAA wopevdpeOa Srp dv TH oTpaTLA TUBpPepy, it seems 
good to me to burn the wagons, that our beasts of burden may not be our 
generals, and that we may go on whathersoever it may be best for the army. 
Xen. An. iii, 2, 27. Kat yap Bacrreds aitpetrar, ody iva éavtod 
KadOs EripmeAT Tat, GAN iva Kat ot EXouevor be aitov  TPATTwCL. 
XEN. Mem. iii. 2, 3. 

Adoxa py éeTthabdpeOa THs oikade 6500, I fear lest we may 
forget the road home. Xuvy, An. iii, 2,25. Aravoetrar adrijy Nbcat, 
os py SuaBHre GAN arorAnPOAre, i.e. he intends to destroy the 
bridge, that you may not pass over but be caught. Ib. ii. 4, 17. 

Pevye, begone ; XaipovTwv, let them rejoice; par) vopuitere, do not 
believe. Hime pou, tell me; ddte prot Tobro, give me this. Lpevddvynv 
Tis por S6Tw, let some one give me a sling, Ar. Av. 1187. 
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90; When the aorist subjunctive depends on éreiddv (or érav, 
exiv), after that, it is referred by this meaning of the particle to 
time preceding the action of the leading verb, so that éreddv tobro 
8, 7 means after I (shall) have seen this, I will come, and 
eredav TotTo idw, arépyopa, after I have seen this, I (always) 
depart. In such cases it may be translated by our future perfect 
when the leading verb is future, and by our perfect when the 
leading verb denotes a general truth and is translated by the 
present. As the subjunctive here can never depend upon a verb 
of simply present time, it can never refer to time absolutely past ; 
and we use the perfect indicative in translating such an aorist 
after a verb expressing a general truth, merely because we use 
the present in translating the leading verb, although this is 
properly not present but general in its time. 

In like manner, after éws, rpiv, and other particles signifying 
until, before that, and even after the relative pronoun or édyv, the 
aorist subjunctive may be translated by our future perfect or 
“perfect, when the context shows that it refers to time preceding 
that of the leading verb. Lg. 


Xp) ée, 6Tav pev Tibia Oe TOUS VO[LOUS, Orotot Ties Eire OKOTELV, 
exevoav 6¢ OnoOe, dvddrrew Kal ypyobar, while you are enacting 
laws, you must look to see of what kind they are; but after you have 
enacted them, you must guard and use them. Drm. xxi. 34. (Here the 
present TeO70Ge with 6rav, while, refers to an action continuing through 
the time of the leading verb ; but 6j06e with ereidav, after that, refers 
to time past relatively to the leading verb.) Tatra, éredav aepi tov 
yevous eirw, TéTe, dv BotrAnoGe axovewv, pO, when I shall have spoken 
about my birth, then, if you desire to hear, I will speak of these things. 
Dem. lvii. 16. (Here the aorist iw, though absolutely future, denotes 
time past with reference to ep.) “Krewddv dcarpd€opar & déopae, 
new, when I shall have accomplished what I desire, I will come. Xun. An. 
ii. 3,29. “Ereddv 62 kptWooe yy, avip ypnuévos br6 THs wOAEws 
Neyer ex’ adrois érawov Tov mperovta, when they have covered them 
with earth, ete. Tue. ii. 34. “Hos dv od(ytae 76 oKddos, Tote Xpr) 
mpoOtpous etvar* ererday Oé 7) Odatta bréepr XH, paTawos 7) Tov), 
as long as the vessel remains in safety (present) ; but the moment that 
the sea has overwhelmed it (aorist). Dem. ix. 69. “Ews dv éxpdbys, 
gy’ eArida, until you have learnt fully, have hope. Sopu. O. 7. 834. 
Mia 88 KAivy Kevi) péperar TOv dpavdr, of -dv pa) edpeOdowy és 
dvaiperw, and one bier is always carried empty, im honour of the massing, 
whose bodies are not (have not been) found. THuc. ii. 34. Atavoetras, 
@ dv GXXov TH apery KaTampaewot, ToUTwWV (mopoupeiy ; le. he 
thinks of having an equal share in.thase things which others by their valour 
have acquired ? Ken, Cyr. ii. 3,5. lav 60° av ex ToAEuOU yeyvopernys 
ciphyns TpocOy, Tabra Tois dpeAjoact amoddvras, all things which 
are (or have been) abandoned when peace is made are always. lost to those 
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who abandoned them. Dem. xix. 151. “Hv & dpa Kai tov meipg 
oharaorv, dvredrioavres dAXa. erAjpwrav tiv xpeav, of they have 
been disappointed in anything, they always supply the deficiency, ete. (154 
and 171). Tauc.i.70. Odx? ratoopat, mpiv dv oe TOY TOV KipLov 
otiow téxvev, I will not cease before I have (shall have) made you master 
of your children. Sopn. O.C. 1040. M1) crevate rpiv paOns, do not 
groan until you have heard. Sopu. Ph. 917. 


91. This use of the aorist subjunctive (90) sometimes seems to ap- 
proach very near to that of the perfect subjunctive (103); and we often 
translate both by the same tense. But in the perfect, the idea of an 
action completed at the time referred to is expressed by the tense of the 
verb, without aid from any particle or from the context; in the 
aorist, the idea of relative past time can come only from the particle or 
the context. (See 103-with examples, and 104.) The Greek often 
uses the less precise aorist subjunctive and optative (see 95) where the 
perfect would be preferred but for its cumbrous forms ; and we some- — 
times give the aorist more precision than really belongs to it in itself 
by translating it as a perfect or future perfect. (See the last six 
examples under 90.) The following example illustrates the distinction 
between the perfect and aorist subjunctive :— 

“Ov pev av tidy ayvdra (6 kiwv), yaAeraivers dv 8 adv yvepipov 
(i8n), domdterar, Kav pndev remote tr adrod dyafov rerdvOy, 
achomsoever he sees whom he knows, he fawns upon, even vf he has hitherto 
received no kindness from him. Puat. Rep. 376 A. Compare this with 
édv dyady te dO bd Tivos, dora erat, if he ever happens to receive 
any kindness from any one, he always fawns upon him; and émedav 
ayabsv te ra4On, dowaterar, after he has received any kindness, he 
always fawns wpon him. 


92. The present subjunctive with pa or érws pu after verbs of 
fearing, though it generally refers to a future object of fear, may also 
denote what may hereafter prove to be an object of fear. Eg. 

Aédorxa pn adnbes 4, I fear it may prove true. Dem. ix. 1. 
AcwGs GOvpo, py BAerwv 6 pavris 7, lest the prophet may prove to have 
his sight (cf. the following deéfeus d€ paAAov). Sopa. O. T. 747 ; so Ant. 
1114, “Opa pa) rept rots piArdrows KvuBebyns, beware lest it may 
prove that you are staking what is dearest. Puat. Prot. 314 A. “Opa 
drs py Tapa dd€av dporoyys. Id. Crit. 49 C. In all these cases 
the present indicative would be required if the object of fear were 
really present (369, 1). 

Compare the examples of the perfect subjunctive in 103. 


93. In a few passages of Homer the aorist subjunctive with BY 
seems to express a similar fear that something may prove to have 
already happened ; as deidouxa pi) oe Tapeiry, I fear it may prove 
that she persuaded you, Il. i. 555. So Il. x. 98, pa KOLMHTWVTAL 
atap AdOwvras, and x. 538, deiSouxa pu) Te TKO WL, I fear lest tt 
may prove that they have met some harm. The reference to the ‘past 
here cannot come from any past force of the aorist subjunctive itself, 
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but is probably an inference drawn from the context. As the later 
language would use a perfect subjunctive in such cases, these aorists 
seem to be instances of an earlier laxity of usage, like the use of 
dréXo.rd Ke for both would have perished and would perish (440). 

In Il. x. 537 there is a similar case of the aorist optative in a 
wish: at yap 8) 3’ ddap ék Tpdwy éhacaiato pévuyas irrovs, 
Le. may it prove that they have driven the horses away from the Trojans (95). 


Optative. 


94. The present and aorist optative in independent 
sentences (in wishes and with av), and in all conditional 
sentences except past general conditions (462; 532), ex- 
press future time, the relation of which to the future ex- 
pressed by other moods is explained in 12, 13, and 16. 
(Some Homeric present or past unreal conditions and 
present wishes are exceptions: see 438-441.) In all final 
constructions the optative (which is used only after past 
tenses) represents the subjunctive after primary tenses, and 
is future relatively to the leading verb. yg. 


Hi@e rotro ein (utinam sit), O that this may be. EiOe pi) tatra 
mao xovev, may they not suffer these things (with a view to the progress 
of their suffering). But ie pa) rata rdGovev, may they not suffer these 
things (viewed collectively). Ei@e ob towotros dv Pidos ijiv yévoro, 
may you become a friend to us, Xen. Hell. iv. 1, 38. M2 yevouro, 
may it not happen. See examples of the optative with av below. 

Od yap dv ératvoin pe, ci €EeXatvvoime Tos evepyéras, for he 
would not praise me, if I should banish my benefactors, XEN. An. vii. 7, 
11. Eins fopyris otk adv, eb tpadocors Kadds, you would not be 
endurable, if you should be in prosperity (at any time). AnscH. Prom. 979. 
II@s yap dv tus, & ye py erioracto, Tatta coos etn ; for how could 
any one be wise in that which he did not understand (i.e. el teva pa) eri- 
ora:to)? Xen. Mem. iv. 6,7. 7AAN ei te pr) Pepotmev, Stpvvev 
éeperv, but if we neglected to bring anything, he always exhorted us to 
bring it. Eur. Alc. 755. Ovx dareXetrero ert adtod, et py Te dvayKatoy 
ein, he never left him, unless there was some necessity for it, XuN. Mem. 
iv. 2, 40. 

Ri 2\Oou, wave’ av tor, tf he should go, he would see all, Ki 
ZX 001, wav? édpa, if ever (whenever) he went, he (always) saw all. 
O’s ci rdvres EMOovev Uépoar, TAHOE ye ody trepBaroipeP 
dv rovs rodeuiovs, not even if all the Persians should come, should we 
surpass the enemy in numbers. Xen, Cyr. ii. 1, 8. “Ore ew TOU Sevvob 
yévowvTo Kat ¢£ein mpos adAovs apxovtas amvevat, ToAXot avroy 
dréXeurov, but when they were come out of danger and tt was in theor 
power (present) to go to other commanders, (in all such eases) many left 
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him. Id. An. ii..6, 12. "Avev yap dpxdvrev ovdev av ovre Kandy ovre 
dyabsv yévouto, nothing could be done, ete. Ib. iii. 1, 38. Oix oda 
Ste dv tus xpjoarro atrois, I do not know what use any one could 
make of them. Ib. ii. 1, 40. 

Totvtov éreOiper, iva eb parrot, he desired this in order that he 
might be in prosperity. “EqoBeiro pa totro rovotev, he feared lest 
they should do this (habitually). AjAos iv éervOvpdv apxewv, orws treiw 
NapBavor, erOvpav bé TysGoOa, iva TAci Kepdaivor* pidros TE 
éBodvr<«70 eivas Tois péyiora Svuvapevors, iva aduxOv pr) Scdoin dixny. 
Xen, An. ii. 6, 21. (Here the aorist optative would have referred to 
single acts of receiving, getting gain, and suffering punishment, while the 
present refers to a succession of cases, and to a whole course of conduct.) 

°Hy 6 Pidurmos év PdBw pr expiyou ta tpdypar abrov, Philip 
was in fear lest the control of affairs might escape him. DEM. xviii, 33. 


95. The aorist optative with éevdy or éze, after that, is referred 
by the meaning of the particle to time preceding that of the leading 
verb, like the aorist subjunctive in 90; so that eéeid7 Sou drpee 
means after he had seen he (always) went away. This gives the aorist 
in translation the foree of a pluperfect. So after words meaning wntil, 
and in the other cases mentioned in 90. g. 

Ods pev dor et tars idvras, Tives Te elev Hpdra, Kat eel TUOOLTO 
exyvet, he asked any whom he saa» marching in good order, who they were; 
and after he had ascertained, he praised them. XN. Cyr. v. 38, 55. 
Tlepuepevopev Exdarote €ws avorx Gein 7d Serpwrjpiov: emeidi dé 
dvotxGein, eiojeev rapa Tv Lwoxpary, we waited each morning 
until the prison was opened (or had been opened); and after it was opened, 
we went in to Socrates. Puat. Phaed. 59 D. In Puat. Rep. 331 C, «i Tis 
AGBou rapa pirov avdpos cwodpovodytos brAa, «i pavels dtatTor, 
is thus given by Cicero (Offic. iii, 95): Si gladium quis apud te sanae 
mentis deposuerit, repetat insaniens; and there can be no doubt that 
ciAnpos ein (the equivalent of deposuerit) would have been more exact 
than AdPou in Greek (see 91). For a peculiar aorist optative in Il. x. 
537, see above (93, end), 


Infinitive. 


96. A present or aorist infinitive (without dv) not in in- 
direct discourse is still a verbal noun so far that it expresses 
no time except such as is implied in the context. Thus, 
when it depends on a verb of wishing or commanding or 
any other verb whose natural object is a future action, or 
when it expresses purpose, it is future without regard to its 
tense; as, in BovAopuas vixav (or vixhoat), I wish to be victorious 
(or to gain victory), the infinitive expresses time only so 
far as the noun vienv would in BotrAopuas vienv. Likewise, 
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when the present or aorist infinitive (without dv) has the 
article, except in the rare cases in which it stands in indirect 
discourse (79+), it has no reference to time in itself; as 
in TO yvavae érvathunv AaBeiv éorwy, to learn is to obtain 
knowledge, where yvdvat expresses time only as the noun 
yveo.s would in its place. Lg. 


"Hgeore pévery, it is possible to remain. “E&éoras tobro roti, it will 
be possible to do this. Aéopor tyov péverv, I beg you to remain. Ti 
7) KwAvov ér avtov eta BadiCerv brow BotrAerat, what will there be 
to prevent him from going whither he pleases? Dem. i. 12. ?HxéXevoa 
avrov TovTo wovetv, I commanded him to do this. "EBotdero codds 
eivat, he wished to be wise. Aewds eore NEveuv, he is skilled in speak- 
ing. “Opa Badiferv, it ts time to be going. Tdv rocoto. dore 
Siknv py Seddvac, they do everything so as to avoid being punished. 
Prat. Gorg. 479 C. TO peév oby erutipay tows dijo tis dv pddiov 
eivat, 708 6 71 ded rpartrety adropaiver Oat, TovT civar cvpPBovrov, 
some one may say that finding fault is easy, but that showing what ought 
to be done is the duty of an adviser. Dem. i. 16. (Exutipav, dzo- 
paiverOat, and mpdtrew belong here; but e@vac in both cases is in 
indirect discourse, 117.) Ovd wrAcoveElas évexevy tatr’ erpagev, dda 
7 OiKaotepa ToVs OnBalovs 7) dpas a€cvodv, he.did this not from love 
of gain, but because of the Thebans making juster demands than you. Id. 
vi. 13. ?Hrecyio On 8é "Ataddvtn vicos, Tov pa) AnoTas Kakovupyetv 
tiv EvPBouav, in order to prevent pirates from ravaging Euboea. Tave, 
i, 32. 

IloXeds ears Odvatos dvactarov yevér Oar, it is death for a city 
to be laid waste. Lycura. 61. “Qorep tov avdpOv toils Kadots Kaya- 
Gots aiperdrepov eote KaA@s arobavety 1) Gjv aicypas, obtw Kal 
tov ToAewv Tais Vrepexovoars AvoLTEECCY (yyovVTO) €€ avOpu- 
rov apavicOjvat padrdrov 7) SovrAas OPOjvas yevopevais, as it is 
preferable for honowrable men to die (aor.) nobly rather than to continue 
living (pres.) in disgrace, so also they thought that it was better (pres.) for 
the pre-eminent among states to be (at once) made to disappear (aor.) from 
among men, than to be (once) seen (aor.) to fall into slavery. Isoc. iv. 95. 
Iléurovow és tiv Képxupay rpéoPeis, Sedpevoe pn opas Tepropay 
POeipopévors, GAA To's Te feivyovtas EvvarrdEas odior kat tov 
tov BapBdpwv woAcpov Katahvoar, asking them not to allow them to 
be destroyed, but to bring their ewiles to terms with them, and to put an end 
to the barbarians’ war. THuc. i, 24, Td yap yvOvas éeruotipnvy mov 
AaBetv eorwy, to learn is to obtain knowledge. Puat. Theaet. 209 E. 
Ildvres 7d KataXdwuretv atta ravtwv padiota pebyopev, we all try 
most of all to avoid leaving them behind. Xun. Mem. ii. 2, 3. Od yap 
TO pn AaBety Tayabe. ovTw ye Xaderoy womep TO AaBovra OTE py- 
Ojvae Avrnpdv. Id. Cyr. vii, 5, 82. Tod moety erBuia, the desire 
of obtaining drink. Tuue. vii. 84, Kedever avrov ede iv, he commands 
him to go. “ExéAevoey adrov éAOetv, he commanded him to go. Ke- 
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Neboer ubrov éAOecY, he will command him to go. pis 76 pydev ex 
rijs mperBelas AaBetv, Tos aixpadrdrovs éhivato, besides receiving 
nothing from the embassy, he ransomed the captives. Dum. xix. 229. Ki 
mpd TOs Tors. Buxéas dwoAéc Oat YypicawHe PonGetv, if before the 
destruction of the Phocians you should vote to go to their assistance. 1d. 
xviii. 33. Tds airlas rpodypaypa, tod py twa (nTHoal wore ef OToV 
torobTos TéAeuos KaréoTy, that no one may ever ask the reason why, 
ete. Tauc. i. 23. Tov trép rod pr) yeveo Oat tadT dyova, the contest 
to prevent these from being done. DEM. xviii. 201. 
No account is here taken of the infinitive with ay (204). 


97. The distinction between the present and aorist infinitive is 
well illustrated by Aristotle, when he says of pleasure, Eth. x. 3, 4, 
YoOjvar pev yap ote Tayews orep dpywOjvat, HderOas d od, 
ovde mpds erepov: Badifew 8& Kat ai$erOar kal mdvta Ta ToLadTa. 
petaBaXrrA€cy pev obv eis THY HOovayY TaxXews Kal Bpadéws eoTw, 
évepyety b€ KaT avTHyV OvK €oTs Taxéws, Aéyo 8 Hder Oar Wemay 
BECOME pleased (no Ojvat) quickly, as we may get angry quickly ; but we 
cannot BE pleased (jSe00a1) quickly, even as compared with another person, 
although we can thus walk and grow and do such things. We may then 
change into a state of pleasure quickly or slowly, but we cannot actually enjoy 
the pleasure, I mean BE PLEASED (7becOax), quickly. 

So in Prat. Theaet. 155 C, Socrates says, dvev Tov yiyver Oar 
yevérOar adtvatov (se, eue €AdTTw), i.e. without going through the 
process of becoming (yiyverGat) smaller, it is impossible for me to get 
(yevéo Oar) smaller, 


98. Xpaw, davapéw, Oeorifw, and other verbs signifying to give 
an oracular response, generally take the present or the aorist 
infinitive, expressing the command or warning of the oracle, 
where we might expect the future in indirect discourse (135). 
These verbs here take the ordinary construction of verbs of 
commanding, advising, and warning. £9. ; 


Aéyerau 88 “AAKkpatwve tov ’Atod\AW tabrnv Thy yRV xphoae 
otketyv, it is said that Apollo gave a response to Alemacon that he should 
inhabit this land (warned him to inhabit it). THuc. ii. 102. Xpopéevo 
dé 7 KvAwve dvetrev 6 Beds ev tH ToS Avds TH peyloTy eoprp 
KkataaPetv tiv “A@nvaiwy axpdrodw, that he should seize. 1d. i, 
126. “Exéxpyto yap toto. Yraprujryos, 7) AaxeSaipova dvdcra- 
tov yevér Oar 7) Tov Baciléa chewy adror€oOar. Hor. vii. 220, 
"Edéomire Koploas kat eiordety. Eur. I. T. 1014, ‘Qs XPNT POD 
dvtos THY TOAW SiadOaphvar, as tf there were an oracle dooming the 
city to perish. Puat. Rep. 415 C. WoAddke ydp of geure votow ba? 
dpyahén p0ic Oat Hird Tpdecor Sapqvar, the diviner told him that 
he must either die by painful disease, or perish at the hands of the T TOJANS. 
ll. xiii. 667. But we find dvelAev Ever Oar, THUC. i. 118 ; Xpyoav- 


7 
Tos kpatynaetv, LycurG. 99; éxéxpnoro Bactretboev, Hor. ii, 
147 ; as indirect discourse. 
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99. Even verbs of saying and thinking, as A€yw when it signifies to 
command, and doxet, it seems good, may take the present or aorist infinitive 
not in indirect discourse, like other verbs of the same meaning. 
Evrov seldom takes the infinitive, except when it signifies to command 
(753). The context will always distinguish these cases from indirect. 
quotations. Lg. 

Tovtows eAeyov rActv, I told them to sail. Dem, xix. 150. (Tov- 
tous €Aeyov wAciv would mean I said that they were sailing.) Kimdév 
pyséva Taprévar eis THY axpdroXu,, having given orders that no one 
should pass into the citadel. Xen. Hell. v. 2,29. °Q idou, Sy pév Kev 
eyov eiroups Kal dppu pyynotihpov és dprrov dxovtioas, now I would 
command you to join me in hurling, ete. Od. xxii. 262. Tlapadotvar 
» A€yer, he tells us to give her wp (he says, give her up). Ar. Av. 1679. 
Aoxe? piv totto rovety (or rouqoas) it pleases us to do this. (But 
Soke’ poe vpas TovTO Tovely (or Tovnoat) generally means it seems to me 
that you are doing this, or did this.) “Kéoge in the sense it was resolved, 
introducing a decree, is followed by the present or aorist (not future) 
infinitive. 
~~ 100. Verbs of hoping, expecting, promising, and swearing form 
an intermediate class between those that take the infinitive 
in indirect discourse and other verbs (136). When they refer to 
a future object, they naturally take the future infinitive, but. 
may also have the present or aorist infinitive (not in indirect 
discourse) like verbs of wishing, etc. Thus he promised to give 
may be ireoyero diddvaz (or Sovvar) as well as irécyero Sbcecv. 


To facilitate comparison, the examples of the present and aorist 
infinitive thus used are given with those of the future in 136. 


101. The present airs eips, I am the cause, is often used with 
reference to the past, where logically a past tense would be needed ;. 
as airs eote TovTw Oaveiv, he is the cause of his ‘death, instead of 
aittos iv Toit Oavetv, he was the cause of his death. This may make 
an ordinary aorist infinitive appear like a verb of past time. Hg. 

Airvor obv elon Kat bylv rodAXdGv 75n Pevs OFvae Kat 81) adikws 
yé twas droéa Oat, they are the cause why you were deceived and some 
even perished (i.e. they caused you to be deceived and some even to perish). 
Lys. xix. 51. Te@vaou of S¢ Gres airiot Oavetv, they are dead ; 
and the living are the causes of their death. Sopa. Ant. 1173. “H poe 
pyrtpt pev Oavety povn petairios. Id, Tr, 1233. 
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102. As the perfect. indicative represents an act as 
finished at the present time, so the perfect of any of the 
dependent moods properly represents an act as finished at 
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the time (present, past, or future) at which the present of 
that mood would represent it as going on. 


103. The perfect subjunctive and optative are very often 
expressed in the active, and almost always in the passive 
and middle, by the perfect participle with 6 and eimv; and 
this combination of a present and a perfect makes the time 
denoted especially-clear. Where the present would denote 
future time, the perfect denotes futwre-perfect time. Ly. 

Td ypdvov yeyevqoc bas roddy beb0rKa po Twa AHOnY opiv TEeTOLHKY, 
I fear lest the lapse of a long time that has occwrred may (when you come 
to decide the case) prove to have caused in you some forgetfulness (see 91). 
Dem. xix. 3. (Mi) vow would mean lest it may cause, the time being 
the same as before.) Xp atta [ad teAeuT#ravTa Exdrepov Tepypéver] 
dxovoal, iva tehéws Exdtepos attav aretAnhy TA dperddpeva, we 
must hear what awaits each of them after death, that (when we have finished) 
each may have fully received his deserts. Puar. Rep. 614 A. Tots pev 
aXXovs, kav SeSwKdtes Gouv evOivas, Tiv decAoyiav OpO TpoTeLvo- 
peévous, I see that other men, even of they have already rendered their 
accounts,—i.e. if they are (in the state of) persons who have rendered their 
accounts,—always offer a perpetual reckoning. Dem. xix. 2. “Avdpeldv 
ye wavy vopiCopev, Os dv wemAHYH Tatépa, we always consider one 
very manly who has (may have) beaten his father. Ar, Av. 1350. 
Nopov Ojcew pydevi tov “EAAjvwv buds Bonbetv ds dv pa) mpotepos 
BeBonkas tpiv 7, to enact a law that you shall assist no one of the 
Greeks who shall not previously have assisted you. Dum. xix. 16. (“Os 
av pa mpdtepos BonOy would mean who shall not previously assist you.) 

"Edevrav py AVooa Huiv éumeTToKor, they feared lest madness 
might prove to have fallen wpon us. Xun. An. v. 7, 26. (Mi) eurirrou 
would mean lest it might fall upon us.) ~“KéenOnv tov duxarrov pndéev 
Towovrov mpakat, WY eyo pydeva “AOyvaiwy amrektovas einv, that I 
might not be im the position of having put an Athenian to death. Dem. 
liii, 18. “Hy yap etpeOy AEywv cot tadr’, eywy dv éexrehevyoiny 
maQos, I should (in that case) have escaped harm. Sopu. O. T. 839. 
Il@s ovK dy oikrporata wdvtwv eyo TeTovOds ely, ci ene Undi- 
caro etvar Eevov ; how should I not have suffered the most pitiable of all 
things, if they should vote me to be an alien? Dem. vii. 44. (This could 
have been expressed, with a very slight difference in meaning, rs od 
meTovOos eropat, cdv Yypicwvras; how shall I not have suffered, etc.) 
Ki orioby rerovOas Exdrepos nudv ein, od Kal apddrepou dv TobTO 
mewovOoupev; if each of us should have suffered anything whatsoever, 
would not both of us have suffered it? Puat. Hipp. M. 301 A, Ovdx dy 
dud TovTs Y etev odK EvOds SedwKOres, this, at least, cannot be the reason 
why they did not pay tt at once; lit. they would not (on inquiry) prove to 
have not paid at at once on this account. DEM. xxx. 10, 


104. The perfect subjunctive in protasis corresponds exactly to the 
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Latin future perfect indicative; but the Greek seldom uses this 
cumbrous perfect, preferring the less precise aorist (91). The perfect 
optative, in both protasis and apodosis, corresponds to the Latin perfect 
subjunctive ; but it is seldom used, for a similar reason (95). 

The perfect optative can hardly be accurately expressed in English. 
For when we use the English forms would have suffered and should 
have suffered to translate the perfect optative, these are merely vaguer 
expressions for will and shall have suffered. (See the examples above.) 
I should have suffered is commonly past in English, being equivalent to 
exrafov dv; but here it is future, and is therefore liable to be mis- 
understood. There is no more reference to past time, however, in the 
perfect optative with dy, than there is in the future perfect indicative 
(77) in such expressions as watnv euol KexAavoetat, I shall have had 
my whippings for nothing (referring. to those received in his boyhood), 
Ar. Nub. 1436. 

105. The perfect imperative is most common in the 
third person singular of the passive, where it expresses a 
command that something just done or about to be done 
shall be decisive and final. It is thus equivalent to the 
perfect participle with éotm. Lg. 

Tatra pev o1) tavTn cipyaOu, let so much have been thus said, 
(= elipynpeva ert), ie. let what has been thus said be sufficient. Par. 
Crat. 401 D. But épuws dé eipyjoOw dri, x.7.X., still let as much as 
this (which follows) be said (onze for all), that, ete. Id. Rep. 607 C.  Iepi 
TOV iiwy TatTd por TpoetpyHo Oa, let this have been said (once for all) 
by way of introduction. Isoc. iv. 14. Tatra reraicOw te tpiv, Kal 
iows ixavas exe, let this be the end of the play, etc. Puav. Euthyd. 278 D. 
TerayOo sjpiv xara SypoKxpatiavy 6 Towottos avip, let such a man 
remain (where we have placed him), corresponding to democracy. Id. Rep. 
561 BE. ’AretpydcOw 81 tpiv atrn 7 ToActeia, let this now be a 
sufficient description of this form of government. Ib. 553 A. Meéxpu Tovde 
opic Ow tov 7 Bpadvuris, at this point let the limit of your sluggishness 
be fixed, Tauo. i. 71. 

The third person plural in the same sense could be expressed by 
the perfect participle with éorwv, as in Prat. Rep. 502 A, ofrou 
tolvuy TovTo TeTEeLropevot EoTwv, grant then that these have been 
persuaded of this. 

106. On this principle the perfect imperative is used in mathema- 
tical language, to imply that something is to be considered as proved 
or assumed once for all, or that lines drawn or points fixed are to 
remain as data for a following demonstration. Lg. 

EiAj pO eri ris AB ruxdv onpetov 76 A, Kai adypyrdw ar} 
ays AL ty AA ion 7 AX, let any point A be asswmed as taken wn the 
line AB, and AE equal to AA as cut of from AT. Evct. i, Pr. 9. 

107. The perfect imperative of the second person is rare ; when it is 
used, it seems to be a little more emphatic than the present or aorist. Hg. 

D 
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"He ot révbe $€5e£0. Il. v. 228. Mi redo Bno Ge, do not be afraid. 
auc. vi 17. Mévov ob piv mura Ocdv reroinoo Kat de€cdav dds, 
only make us (immediately or once for all) solemn pledges and give the right 
hand, Xen. Cyr. iv. 2, 7. Iléravoo, stop! not another word! Dem. 
xxiv. 64. 


108. In verbs whose perfect has the force of a present (49) the 
perfect imperative is the ordinary form; as pepvnoo, KekdrAjobo, 
cota, cotdtw, TeOvaht, TEOVATO, toto. So Kexyvarte, AR. Ach, 133; 
pi) Kekpdyate, Vesp. 415. The perfect imperative active seems to 
have been used only in such verbs. Occasionally we find the peri- 
phrastic form with the participle and eiui, as eorw EvpBePyxvia, 
Prat. Leg. 736 B. 


109. The perfect infinitive not in indirect discourse 
generally represents an act as finished when the present 
would represent it as going on (96). Ey. 

Ovse BovrActer Oar ere dpa, dAAG BeBovretoOau- THs yap 
erLovans VUKTOS TaVTAa TavTa del TeTpayOat, it is no longer time 
even to be deliberating, but (it ws tume) to have done delrberating ; for 
all this must be finished within the coming night. Pua. Crit. 46 A. 
Kat pi rept dv ye tpooetagéate mpoojKer SumKykéevat, and tt is his 
duty to have attended to the business about which you gave him instructions. 
Dem. xix. 6. (This refers to an ambassador presenting his accounts on 
his return.) Buveriyyave toAdaxovd dia tiv crevoywpiav Ta pev 
arrow éuBeBAnKéevat TA 8 adtodrs euBeBARcOar, S00 Te repi 
piav EvynptycOas, rt often befell them to have made an attack on one 
side and (at the same time) to have been attacked themselves on the other, 
etc, THuc. vii. 70. “Avéyxn yap Ta pev peyior atrdv 7n KaTa- 
KexpjoOar puxpa dé twa twapareArActPOar, for it must be that the 
most important sulyects have been used wp, and that only unimportant ones 
have been left. Isoc. iv. 74. Ovx 7OeXov euBaivew bia 7o kaTare 
TANXOa TH Yoon, they were unwilling to embark on account of having 
been terrified by the defeat. THuc, vii. 72. 'Td yap wodkda aroAwAe- 
Kévae Kara Tov ToAEMOV THS ypeTepas dpeAcias av Tis Gein Sixatws, 
TO 6€ pate rdAas TovTo TeTovOévar Tepyvevar TE Twa HIV 
TUppay bay TOUTWV avtipporov, TIS Tap exelvwv evvoias evepyeTHL 
av éywye Oeiny, for owr having lost many things during the war one might 
justly charge wpon our neglect ; but our never having suffered this before, 
and the fact that an alliance has now appeared to us to make up for these 
losses, I should consider a benefaction, etc. Dem. i. 10. (Compare 
yeyevjo Gar in the first example under 103.) “E@@acav raporxodops}- 
cavrTes, MoTE pyKeTe pate adtol KwAvecOar tr aitdv, éxetvous Te 
kal Tavtdwacw arertepnkévar.. . oas dmorerxioat, i.e. they 
carried their own wall first beyond that of the Athenians, so as no longer to 
be themselves interfered with by them, and so as to have effectually prevented, 
them from walling them in. THuc. vii. 6, “ExepeAnOn kat tov Aourdv, 
date Tov TapovTw Tois dvOpirols ayabv pdtv pav dvev TAS TdAEwS 
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elvat, Ta Se TAciora Sia. Tabrnv yeyevjoc Oat Isoc.iv.38. Toatra 
Kat togatra Katerkevaray piv, bore pydevi tov érvyvyvopévov 
urepBodjv AcActPOat, they made such and so great acquisitions as to 
have no possibility of surpassing them left to any one who should come 
after them. Dun. iii. 25. AiSopev atrois rpoika cvyKekopOat, we 
allow them to have cut us up for nothing (i.e. we make no account of 
their having done so), Ar. Nub. 1426, 

See [Arisror.] Eth, Nic. vi. 2, 6: ov« gore S& rpoamperdv ovdev 
yeyovos, ofov ovdels rpoatpetrar IAvov wemopOynkéva, but nothing 
past can be purposed ; for example, nobody purposes to have sacked Ilium, 
Le. the expression zpoaipotpat "IAvov reropOyKévas would be nonsense. 
This illustrates well the restricted use of the perfect infinitive. 


110. The perfect infinitive sometimes signifies that the action is 
to be decisive and permanent (like the perfect imperative, 105); and 
sometimes it seems to be merely more emphatic than the present or 
aorist infinitive. L.g. 

Kirov tiv Otpav KexXelo Gat, they ordered that the door should be 
shut (and remain so). Xun. Hell. v. 4, 7. BovAdpevos dyOve Kat dixa- 
“oTnpiy pot StwpicOar wap’ tpiv dte Tavavtia euoi Kat Tovrous 
Terpaktat, i.e. wishing to have it once for all settled in your minds, 
Dem. xix. 223. QcedAovous rpos miAaus TetTwKéevat, eager to fall 
before the gates, AnscH. Sept. 462. "HAavvev éxi tobs Mévwvos, dor 
éxeivous exTeTARX Oat Kal Tpexew ert TA OrAa, he marched against 
the soldiers of Menon, so that they were (once for all) thoroughly frightened 
and ran to arms, XEN. An. i. 5, 13. (Here éxrerAnyar is merely 
more emphatic than the present or aorist would be.) 


FUTURE. 


111. The future is used in the dependent moods only in the 
optative and the infinitive, and in these it is never regular except 
in indirect discourse and kindred constructions and in the peri‘ 
phrastic form with pédAAw (73), 

For the future optative in indirect discourse see 128-134; for the 
future infinitive in indirect discourse see 135 and 136, 


112. In constructions out of indirect discourse the present 
and aorist infinitive can always refer to future time if the context 
requires it (96), so that the future infinitive is here rarely needed. 
Therefore, after verbs which naturally have a future action as 
their object but yet do not introduce indirect discourse,—as those 
of commanding, wishing, ete. (684),—the present or aorist infinitive 
(not the future) is regularly used. Thus the Greek expresses 
they wish to do this not by BotAovras rotro Towjoetv, but by 
Botdovrat rovro .roveiv (or mwownoat). So the infinitive in 
other future expressions, as after Gore and in its final sense, is 
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generally present or aorist. (For the single exception after 
péddw, see 73.) 


113. On the other hand, when it was desired to make the 
reference to the future especially prominent, the future infinitive 
could be used exceptionally in all these cases. Thus we some- 
times find the future after verbs signifying to be able, to wish, to be 
unwilling, and the like; sometimes also in a final sense or with 
éore and éf Ore; and sometimes when the infinitive with the 
article refers to future time. This use of the future is a partial 
adoption of the form of indirect discourse in other constructions. 
It was a particularly favourite usage with Thucydides. £9. 


"EdejOnoav dé kal tov Meyapéwv vavol opas Evurporéepperr, 
they asked the Meyareans also to escort them with ships. THuc. i. 27. 
"EBotbAovro wpotipwpyioecOar. Id. vii 57, So eriyerpHoecy. 
eOeAjoers ; AESCHIN. 111.152. Td ordua adrod duevootvto KAWCeLY. 
Tave, vii. 56. "Equepevor pev rhs maons ap€erv, BonOety dé apa 
edrpet@s Bovddpevor Tots EavTav Evyyevéot Kat Evppdyous. Id. vi. 6. 
(Here BonGeiv is regular.) Tod rats vavot pi) dbvpety erry erpioecy, 
to prevent them from being without spirit to attack them im ships. Id. vii. 
Qe tr droxwodtcety Sivarou dvres. Id. iii, 28. Ei oe y ev 
Aoyous weicery dvvytdperOa. Sopx. Ph. 1394. Ei tis eis totro 
avaBadreTar tornoery Ta SeovTa, if any one postpones doing his duty 
as far as this, Dem. ili. 9. (The ordinary construction would be 
avaBadrerat movely or Toujoas.) Odre tov rpoydvev peuvno Oar 
[Set] odre tov AeydvTwv dvéxerHat, vopov Te Ojoerv Kal ypawery, 
k.t.. Dem. xix. 16. (Here we have de? Ojoew.) ITloAXov bS€w 
euavtov ye GduKyoewv Kal Kat éuavTod épetv avrds. Prat. Ap. 
37 B. 

Tods duijpovs rapédocav TO “Apyeiov Sippy ba Tatra diay pioe- 
oOau, that they might put them to death, Tauc. vi. 61. So revdoerOat, 
Id. iii, 26. °K’ Gre BonOjoery. AwscHty. iii, 114 (see 610). 
"ArodelEw airov tiv rpoika od Sedwxdra otttw peydrous TeKpypiows 
Gore vas amavras etoec Oat. DEM. xxx. 5: so xxix. 5. “EAmide 
TO adaves TOV KatopOdoery exitpepartes, having committed to hope 
what was uncertain in the prospect of success. THuc. ii. 42. (Here 
katopOdcew is more explicit than the present xatopfodv would be: 
TO apaves TOV KatopHotv would mean simply what was uncertain in 
regard to success.) Tot és xeipas ehOciv rurtérepov 7 expoByoecy 
Hpas axwdvvos iyyotvtat, they feel more confidence in the prospect of 
frightening us without risk than in meeting us in battle. Id. iv. 126. TS 
pev obv e€eAeyEerv avrov Oappd kat wavy rurtevw, I have courage 
and great confidence as to my convicting him. Dum. xix. 3. (Here most 
of the ordinary Mss. read e£ehéyyeuv.) 

See also Tauc. iv. 115 and 121, v, 35, vii. 11, viii. 55 and 74; 
and Kriiger’s note on i. 27, where these passages are cited. In several 
of these there is some Ms. authority for the aorist infinitive. 
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114, The future perfect infinitive occurs only in indirect 
discourse (137), except in verbs whose perfect has the sense 
of a present (82). 


B. OPTATIVE AND INFINITIVE OF INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 


115. When the optative and infinitive are in indirect 
discourse, each tense represents the corresponding tense of 
the direct discourse ; the present including also the imper- 
fect, and the perfect also the pluperfect. 

See the general principles of indirect discourse (667). The optative 
is included here only as it is used after past tenses to represent an 
indicative or subjunctive of the direct discourse, No cases of the 
optative or infinitive with av are considered here: for these see 
Chapter III. For the meaning of the term “indirect discourse” as 
applied to the infinitive, see 684, 


PRESENT OPTATIVE. 


116. The present optative in indirect discourse may 
represent the following forms of direct discourse :— 


1. The present indicative of a leading verb. Ly. 

IlepuxAjjs mponyopeve, ote “Apyxidapds ot €évos ein, Pericles an- 
nounced that Archidumus was his friend (i.e. he said £€vos pol éorruy). 
Tuve. ii. 18. "Eyvwoav dre Kevds 6 PdBos ein, they learned that 
their fear was groundless (i.e. they learned Kevds éeotiv 6 dos). XEN. 
An. ii. 2, 21. ?Exvv@dvero «i oixotro 7) yxépa, he asked whether the 
country was inhabited (ie. he asked the question olkeiras 4 xWpa.;). 
Xen. Cyr. iv. 4, 4. 

2. The present indicative or subjunctive of a dependent 
verb. Lg. 

Kirev bru dvdpa ayo dv eipgar déou, he suid that he was bringing 
a man whom it was necessary to confine (he said avépa ayw ov cipas 
Se7). Xuy. Hell. v. 4, 8. “Hyetro drav roujoew avrov et tus apyv- 
pwov d.d0tn, he believed that the man would do anything if one were to 
give him money (he believed dav roujres édv tus apyvpiov 516%). 
Lys, xi. 14, 

3. The present subjunctive in a question of appeal (287). 
LY. 

KAéapxos éBovActero, ef répmrorév tivas 7) Tavtes tovev, Clear- 
chus was deliberating whether they should send a few or should all go. 
Xey. An. i. 10, 5. (The question was, Tépropev tivas i TavTes 
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iwpev; shall we send a few, or shall we all go? See 677.) The 
context will always make it clear whether the optative represents a 
subjunctive (as here) or an indicative (1). 


4, The imperfect indicative of a leading verb. Ly. 
*Amexpivavto drt ovdels pdptus Tapein, they replied that no witness 
had been present (when a certain payment was made). Dem, xxx. 20. 
(They said ovdels rapjv.) 
This is the rare imperfect optative (673). The imperfect indicative 
is regularly retained in such cases, and is always retained in a dependent 
clause of a quotation (689, 2). 


PRESENT INFINITIVE. 


117. (As Present.) The present infinitive in indirect 
discourse generally represents a present indicative of the 
direct form. Ly. 

Pyoi ypadery, he says that he is writing ; pn ypadecy, he said 
that he was writing; pice. ypaderv, he will say that he is (then) 
writing. (In all three cases he says ypdfw.) “Appwortetv mpo- 
daciferat, he pretends that he is sick; eEdpooev appworety Tovtovi, 
he took his oath that this man was sick. Dem. xix. 124. Ovdk éfyn adros 
GAN exeivov otpatnyety, he said that not he himself, but Nicias, was 
general ; ie. he said otk ey atris dXN exetvos oTparnyet. THC, 
iv. 28. See other examples under 683. 

118. Verbs of hoping and swearing may thus take the present 
infinitive in indirect discourse. This must be distinguished from 
the more common use of the present and aorist infinitive (not in 
indirect discourse) after these verbs, referring to the future (100; 
136). Eg. 

*EXrifoy efvar dvOporwv ddiBértatos, TabTa ereipdira, he asked 
this, trusting that he was the most happy of men. Hpt. i. 30. So i. 22, 
eArifov ovrodeinv te elvar ioxupiy Kal tov Aewov TeTpIGOat. 
Fuva 8” édrifo rAéverv, and 1 hope I speak for the common good. 
AuscH. Sept. 76. “Opvivres BEretv Tov odker dvta v7 ’Aytd- . 
dea tau, ie. swearing that they saw Achilles alive again. Soru. Ph. 
357. 

Compare the first two examples with éAvifes divatos etvas, he hopes 
to be able, Puar. Rep. 573 C; and the last with dudoa e@vau pev 
Ti apxnv Kowyny, mévras 8 tpiv drododvar tiv yépav, to swear 
that the dominion shall be common, and that all shall surrender the land, 
Dem. xxiii. 170. (See 136 and the examples.) 


119. (As Imperfect.) The present infinitive may also 
represent an imperfect indicative of the direct discourse, 
thus supplying the want of an imperfect infinitive. Lg. 
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Tivas oby edxas irohapBaver edyer Oa tots Oeots tov Bidur- 
mov OT éomevoev ; what prayers then do you suppose Philip made to the 
Gods when he was pouring his libations? Dim. xix. 130. (Here the 
temporal clause 67° éo7evdev shows that evyerOar is past.) Idrep’ 
olerbe mAcov Poxéas OnBalwv ) Pikurrov ipov Kpateiy tO 
moAgum; do you think that the superiority of the Phocians over the 
Thebans or that of Philip over you was the greater in the war (the war 
being then past)? Dem. xix. 148. (Here the direct discourse would 
be expdrovy and éxpdrer.) lds yap olerbe dvtyepOs akoverv 
OdvvOiovs, et Tis TL A€you KaTa Pirimmov Kar’ éxelvous Tos ypdvovs 
or “AvOepotvra avrois aier; . . . dpa tpowdoKay atrorvs Tovrea 
treiaer Ban (sc. oleae); . . . Gp oierOe, dre Tovs TUpdvvous e€€BadrXe, 
(robs Oerradors) tpocdoKay, x.7.r.; for how unwillingly do you 
think the Olynthians used to hear it, if any one said anything against 
Philip in those times when he was ceding Anthemus to them, ete. ? Do 
you think they were expecting to suffer such things? Do you think that 
the Thessalians, when he was expelling the despots, were expecting, etc. ? 
Dem. vi. 20 and 22. (The direct questions were 7s }Kovov €i N€you ; 


“and TpowedoKwv 3) Kat yap TOUS érl TOV Tpoyovev pLOV AéyorTas 


dkotw TovTy TH) Ger xpnarOat, I hear that they used to follow. this 
custom. Dem. iii, 21. Ta pev mpd “EXAnvos ode efvae 4 exixAnors 
airy (sc. doxet), in the times before Hellen this name does not appear to 
have even existed. THuc. i. 3. Again, in the same sentence of Thucy- 
dides, rapéxeoOan, to have furnished. Myédev oiov drAXo pynyxyavac dat 
n Orws... dé€orvto, wa... ylyvouto. Puat. Rep. 430 A. 
Mera tatra épyn oas pev Seurvety, tov d& Dwxpaty ovK eicrévat’ 
Tov obv AydOwva roAddkis Keedverv petarenbacbar Tov LwKparn, 
€ 6 ovK av. Pat. Symp.175 C. (He said, edevrvotpev, 6 d¢ 2. ovK 
eionjer 6 obv A. exéXevev? eyd S€ ovK elwv.) LuvTvxeiv yap (Edy) 
’Atpectioa mapa Pidixrov Topevopev, Kal per adtod yivaia Kat 
ravddpia BadiCery, for he said that he had met (aor.) Atrestidas coming 
from Philip, and that there were walking with him (impf.), ete. Dem. xix. 
305. Totr eyoé pyps Sety ene pr) AaGetv, I say that this ought not 
to have escaped my notice. Dem. xviii, 190. (The direct form was tot7’ 
edeu epee pur) Aabetv, 415.) 

The imperfect infinitive is found even in Homer ; as kal oe, yépov, 
TO mplv pev axovopev CAPBiov etvat, we hear that you were once prosper- 
ous. Il, xxiv. 543. So Il. v. 639; Od. viii. 181, 516. 

For the imperfect participle, see 140. ~ 


120. This use of the present infinitive as an imperfect must be 
carefully distinguished from its ordinary use after past tenses, where 
we translate it by the imperfect, as in éfy 7d otpdtevpa, paxerOa, 
he said that the army was fighting. This has sometimes been called an 
imperfect infinitive ; but here paéyeoOau refers to time present relatively 
to én; whereas, if it had been used as an imperfect, it would have 
referred to time past relatively to epy, as in €py TO oTparevpa 77) 
mpotepain paxer Oat, he said that the army had been fighting on the day 
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before. In the former case the direct discourse was paxerat, in the 
latter it was éudxero. Such an imperfect infinitive differs from the 
aorist in the same construction only by expressing the duration or 
repetition of an action (as in the indicative) ; it gives, in fact, the only 
means of representing in the infinitive what is usually expressed by 
Neyer Stu erroter, he says that he was doing, as opposed to Reyer Ort 
éroinoev, he says that he did. (For the similar use of the present 
optative to represent the imperfect, see 116, 4.) This construction is 
never used unless the context makes it certain that the infinitive re- 
presents an imperfect and not a present, so that no ambiguity can 
arise. See the examples. 

So sometimes in Latin: Q. Scaevolam memoria teneo bello Mar- 
sico, cum esset summa senectute, cotidie facere omnibus conveniendi 
potestatem sui. Cro. Phil. viii. 31. So Q. Maximum accepimus facile 
celare, tacere, dissimulare, insidiart, praeripere hostiuin consilia. C1c. de 
Onpie loss 


PERFECT OPTATIVE. 


121. The perfect optative in indirect discourse may 
represent— 
1. The perfect indicative of a leading verb. Lg. 


"HAeye dca ayaa Ktpos Ilépras rerojKor, he told how many 
services Cyrus had done the Persians, Hor. iii. 75. (Ileoujxou here 
represents teroinke.) Otrou eAeyov ws Tevtakdc.ot adrois einoav 
éx Tov Ilepards Sedexaopevor. Lys, xxix. 12. (Here the direct 
discourse was revTakdcoé cio Sedekacpéevot.) 


2. The perfect indicative or subjunctive of a dependent 
verb. Lg. 


Kézev éru AcEirrov ov« éexawvoin ei TatTa TeTOLNnK OS ely (he said 
ovK ead €& TatTa TeToinke, I do not approve him if he has done 
this). Xun. An. vi. 6, 25. 

“EXéyopev Ore Eva exartov ev déou erurydevery, eis 6 adtod 7 picis 
eritndevoTatn TepuKkvia etn (we said éxaorov ev det eriTnoever, €’s 
d dv wepuKas 7), each one ts to practise one thing, for which his nature is 
best fitted; though this might be wépuxe, like wemoinxe in the first 
example), Puar, Rep. 433 A, 


PERFECT INFINITIVE. 


122. The perfect infinitive in indirect discourse generally 
represents a perfect indicative of the direct form. yg. 


Pyoi otro TeTpaxeévas he says that he has done this ; ein TOUTO 
Tempaxevar, he said that he had done this; pire. rotro tempay evar, 
he will say that he has done this (the direct form in each case being 
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mérpaxa). "Edn xyphpaé’ écavt@ tods OnBaiovs ériceknpryxévat, 
he said that the Thebans had offered a reward for his seizwre. Dun. xix. 21. 
In Ar. Nub. 1277, rpookekARaOaé pou Soxeis (according to Mss. 
Rav. and Ven.), you seem to me to be sure to be summoned to court (to be 
as good as already summoned), the infinitive represents a perfect indica- 
tive referring to the future (51). There is probably a regard to the 
perfect of the preceding verse, ceceio Oui pou doxeis. So THUuC. ii. 8: 
ev TobT Te KeKWATB Oat COdKe ExdoTy TA Tpdypara @ pa Tw adres 
maperrat, and each man thought that things were the same as stopped in 
that matter in which he was not himself to take part, After a verb 
of swearing: dpvve pydev eipnkévar rept adbrod pabdov, Dem. xxi. 
119, After éAmifw: eArifwy tov Achy TeTpbC Oar, Hpr1, i. 22 (see 
118, above). 


123. The perfect infinitive rarely represents a pluperfect 
of the direct form. Lg. 

Aéyeras dvdpa éxremARX Oa wordy twa ypdvov ext TO KédAAUee 
Tov Kipou, it is said that a man had been struck with amazement for some 
time at the beauty of Cyrus (i.e. e€ererAyxto). XEN. Cyr. i. 4, 27. 
*Avtéeyov, NEyovres pn ernyyéAGut TH Tas oToVvdds b7 éxérepPav 
Tovs orAiras, saying that the truce had not yet been proclaimed (eriyyyeAro). 
Tuue, v. 49. 


AORIST OPTATIVE, 


124. The aorist optative in indirect discourse may repre- 
sent— 
1. The aorist indicative of a leading verb. Fy. 

"EXcEav étu répwere oas 6 Bactdreds, they said that the king had 
sent them (ie, they said éreppev ypas 6 Baccdcds). XEN. Cyr. ii. 4, 
7. Tore eyvdcOn bre ot BdpBapou tov dvOpwrov vroréuacer, 
then it became known that the barbarians had sent the man, XEN. An, ii. 
4,22. “Erodpa A€yew ws ToAAA TOV Euov AdBovev, he dared to 
say that they had taken (€XaBov) much of my property. DEM. xxvii. 49. 
"Hpdrov atrov ci avarAetoevev exwv apytipuov, I asked him whether 
he had set sail with money (i.e. I asked him the question, avérAevoas ;). 
Dem. u. 55. (This form is rare; see 125.) “Exewpdita tiva tdor, he 
asked whom he had seen (i.e. tiva eCdes, whom did you see?) Hpr. i, 31. 
So i. 116: elpeto xddev Ad Bor. 


2. The aorist subjunctive of a dependent verb. fy. 

Evgavro curijpia Hioew &vOa rpGrov eis pidriav yijv apixotvto, 
they vowed that they would make thank offerings for their deliverance wher- 
ever they should first enter a friendly land (i.e. évOa dv . . . duxdpeba, 
Ovcopev). XEN. An, v. 1, 1 (see ili. 2, 9). 

An aorist indicative in a dependent clause of a quotation is regularly 
retained (689, 3). 
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3. The aorist subjunctive in a question of appew 787} 
Eg. 

Oi °EmSdpviow tov Gedy exhpovto «i wapadoitev Kopw6ios THY 
wAw, they asked whether they should deliver up their city to the Corinthians 
(ie. they asked the question, tapaddpev tiv woAw ; shall we deliver up 
our city?). Tuue. i, 25, "Eokdrovv érws kadAhuior éveyKacp, autor, 
I looked to see how I could best endure him (ie. I asked, ras évéeyKo 
abrév; how can I endure him?). Eur. Hipp. 393. Aceoudarnoe oxo ov 
& te droxpivacro, he continued silent, thinking what he should answer 
(ie. thinking ti amoKpivwpat;). XEN. Mem. iv. 2,10. (See 677.) 


125. The context must decide whether an aorist optative in an 
indirect question represents the aorist subjunctive (as in 3) or the 
aorist indicative (as in the last examples under 1). Thus the first 
example under 3 might mean they asked whether they had given up their 
city, mapeOopev THY TOA; But in most cases the aorist subjunctive 
is the direct form implied, and an aorist indicative used in a direct 
question is generally retained ; «i dvarAevoesev in 1 is, therefore, ex- 
ceptional. 


AORIST INFINITIVE. 


126. The aorist infinitive in indirect discourse represents 
an aorist indicative of the direct form. J’. 


Pyolv tovtro mownoat, he says that he did this (i.e. he says tovTo 
eroinca) ; &py TovTo Tounoat, he said that he had done this (i.e. he 
said Tovto éroinota); pyre. TovTo Tounoar, he will say that he did 
this (ie. he will say totro eroinoa). “O Ktpos déyeras yever Oar 
KapPicew, Cyrus is said to have been the son of Cambyses. Xun. Cyr. i. 
2, 1. Tladawraro. r€éyovrar év péeper tivi THS ydpas KiKxAwzes 
otknoas, the Cyclops are said to have settled most anciently in a part of 
the country. THuc, vi. 2. "Heavy trorrou aitots yr) tpoOipos odior 
Twépwar & ereupay, they were suspected by them of not having sent to 
them with alacrity what they did send. THuc. vi. 75. 


127. Although the usage of the language is very strict, by which 
the aorist infinitive after verbs of saying, thinking, etc. is past, as repre- 
senting an aorist indicative, still several passages are found, even in 
the best authors, in which an aorist infinitive after such verbs as 
vopitw, oiopat, and even dypi refers to future time. Many critics, 
especially Madvig,' deny the existence of this anomaly, and emend the 
offending aorists to the future or insert ay. If they are allowed (and 
most of the passages still stand uncorrected in many editions), they 
must be treated as strictly exceptional ; and no principle, and no con- 
sistent exception to the general principle, can be based on them. Ey. 

Paro yap ticacbar dArcéras, for he said that he should pwnish the 


1 See Madvig’s Bemerkungen tiber einige Puncte der gricchisch ji 
gungslehre, pp. 34-44 : Griech, Syntax, § 172 a, Anm, aS 
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offenders. Od. xx. 121. (In Il. iii. 28, we have in most Mss. and 
editions ddto yap ticer Oat adAcityy, in precisely the same sense ; 
but Bekker has ticacOas.) So epdpny ticacGar in IIL. iii. 366. Kal 
avT@ od pépParbar Ampiny (sc. direxpivaro)* tapérer Oa yap Kal 
avTos Kat dAAouvs aéerv, and (he answered) that Apries should not have 
reason to blame him ; for he not only would be present himself, but would 
bring others, Hot. ii. 162. (Notice the strange transition from the 
aorist (?) to the two futures.) Pyoiv otde tiv Aiws "Epw redo 
oxiparav éurodov oyeOetv. Auscu. Sept. 429. Ofuar yap ve 
tketevoar Tdde, I think of imploring. Eur. I. A. 462. (Hermann 
reads txeretioew by conjecture.) “Evépucav ériOéuevor podiwos Kparh- 
oat, they thought they should gain the victory. Tuuc. ii. 3. Nopiew, 
i trreds yéevopat, dvOpwros mrynvds yevéo Oar. XEN. Cyr. iv. 8, 15 
Ovx épacav exitpéepast tatra yevéerOat, they suid they would not 
permit this to happen. Lys. xiii. 15; same in xiii. 47. Totro 8€ oterad 
ot padiora yever Oat, et col ovyyéevorto, and he thinks that this would 
be most likely to happen to him if he should join himself with you. Puat. 
Prot. 316 C. (Here we should expect yevéoOas av, to correspond to 
€l ovyyEevotTo.) 

Ar. Nub. 1141 is commonly quoted in this list, as having duxd- 
cacOai pact por in all Mss.; butin the year 1872 I found ducdoer Oar 
in Cod. Par. 2712 (Brunck’s A) and by correction in 2820, so that 
this emendation (as it is commonly thought to be) is confirmed. 

It may be thought that the aorist is less suspicious in the Homeric 
passages than in Attic Greek, where the uses of indirect discourse are 
more precisely fixed. 


FUTURE OPTATIVE. 


128. The future optative is used chiefly in indirect 
discourse after past tenses, to represent a future indicative 
of the direct form. Even here the future indicative is 
generally retained (670, 0). £y. 

*Yreumov taAXAa bt airds Taxed TpadEoL, MxeTO, having suggested 
as to what remained, that he would himself attend to things there, he 
departed. Tuuc. i. 90. (Here zpd€ou represents zpagw of the direct 
discourse, for which we might have rpa€er in the indirect form. See, 
in the same chapter, droxpudpevor dtu TéewWovowv, having replied 
that they would send, where réuovev might have been used.) Hi twa 
febyovta Anjorro, mponydpevey STL ws ToAepip XpyToTo. XEN. 
Cyr. iii, 1, 3. (Here the announcement was el TW Anpopat, os 
rorepnin xphropat.) "EXeyev ore erorpos cin yetrPar avrois els TO 
AéAta, évOa rodAda AfjWouvTro. Xun. An. vii. 1, 33. (He said 
gromds cit... vOa Anferbe.) Here belongs the rare use after 
édris in Tuc. vi. 30, wer eAridos Te dpa Kal dLoduppOv, TA pev ws 
Ktiocouro, Tovs 8 ef mote dWowvTo, ie. (they sailed) with hope and 
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lamentations at once,—hope that they might acquire Sicily, lamentations at 
the thought whether they should ever see their friends again (od pe8a;). 


129. The future optative occurs first in Pindar, in an indirect 
question, éxéAevorev Siaxpivas dvriva TX HooL Tis Hpauy, to decide which 
maiden each of the heroes should take (riva xjces;), Py. ix. 126. It is 
used chiefly by the Attic prose writers, as the correlative of the future 
indicative, that terse having had no corresponding optative form in 
the older language, as the present, perfect, and aorist indicative and 
subjunctive had. It is never used with av. 


130. Apart from its use after verbs of saying and thinking, 
the future optative is found in object clauses with dos afier 
verbs of striving, etc. (339). Here its use is closely akin to that 
in indirect discourse, as it always represents thought which was 
originally expressed by the future indicative. 9. 


’HirepeXciro Orws pajte doiroe pate aroto. ExouvTo, he took care 
that they should be neither without food nor without drink (his thought 
was Omws pajte . . . €vovrat), XEN. Cyr. viii. 1, 43. “KareweA7 On 
OTwS Ob TTpaTLGTuL Tos Tovos SuVyToLVTO Vroépev. XEN. Ag. ii. 
8. Myéev otov GAXo phnyavarbat, 1) Orws tiv OTe KdAAWTA ToOds 
vopors dé€orvto dorep Padi. Prat. Rep. 430 A. See Tim. 18 C, 
pnxavopevors drs pyndels yvbcorto, voproto. b€ ravres (where 
yvwrouro represents yvécerat, while the next word vosover is retained 
in the indicative). °Eoxdres 6 MevexAjs drws pa) Evorto arats, 
GAN Exorto airy dots (OvTd TE yNpoTpopHaot Kal TeAevTIHTAVTA 
OdWou avrov, Kal €’s TOV ereita ypdvov TA VopL(Speva adTM TOLnTOL, 
Menecles took thought that he might not be childless, but might have some 
one to support his old age while he lived and to bury him when he died, 
etc. Isaz. i. 10 (see 134), Other examples are Xen. Cyr. viii. 1, 10; 
Helly vis 5, 3% \Oecevily 5s) PEAT, Ap. 36 C; soe. xxiiioce Ese 
vi. 35; De. xxvii. 40 (67ws puoPdcouro, in the Mss.) In Xxn. Hell. 
ii. 1, 22 we have os with the future optative: mpoeirevy ws pydels 
KLVATOLTO ek THS TALEwWs pyde avaEoLTO. 

In all such cases the future indicative is generally retained (340). 

131. The future optative is found in four passages after verbs of 
fearing, three times with pj, and once with dws pu) :— 

KareBade 75 “HpaxXewtGv teixos, 0d totro poBovpevos, px) Tues 
Topebroivto ert THV exeivov Stvamuv, not fearing this, lest any should 
march vnto his dominions. Xun. Hell. vi. 4,27. So Xun. Mem. i, 2 
7, “AAXG Kat robs Deods dy Gewas Tapakiduvedtery, pr) ovK Spee 
av7s mowjnoots, Puar, Euthyphr. 15 D. Od povov rept rs Bacd- 
vov Kat THs Oikns eedoiKker, GAAG kal wept Tod Ypappareiov, Grws pi) 
v7 ToD Mevegevov cvAAnPOHGouTO, Isoc. xvii, 22. (Here the 
fear was expressed originally by dws pi) cvrAAnPOjoeTaL, 370.) 

As pa with the future indicative is rare after verbs of fearing (367), 
it is still rarer with the future optative after such verbs, 


182. No case is quoted of the future optative in a pure final 
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clause, except a peculiar one with pj in Prar. Rep. 393 E: ’Ayapé- 
pvov ayplawev, evteAdOpevos viv Te darvévar Kal abOus pr) EXOetv, p21) 
auT@ TO Te OKATTpOV Kal TA TOU Heod oTéppara odK érapKeroL, 
(Another reading, érapxécevev, of inferior authority, is adopted by 
Bekker.) If éwapxécor is retained (as it is by most editors), it can be 
explained only by assuming that Plato had in his mind pt) od« éxap- 
kéoes as the direct form. M7 final with the future indicative occurs in 
Aristophanes, Homer, and Theognis (see 324); there is therefore no 
objection to pi) érapKérou as representing pr) érapKécer. We must 
remember that Plato is here paraphrasing Homer (Il, i. 25-28), but by 
no means literally. The Homeric line is My vi tot od yxpalopy 
TKHTTpov Kal oTEypa Geolo (see 263), 

133. As iva never takes the future indicative, it can never have 
the future optative. 


134. A future optative rarely occurs in a relative clause of purpose 
after a past tense ; as aipelevtes ep Gre ovyypayar vopors, Ka? 
ovotivas TOALTEVOOLVTO, having been chosen for the purpose of making 
a code of laws, by which they were to govern. XN. Hell, ii. 3,11. (Here 
we have an indirect expression of the thought of those who chose the 
Thirty, of which the direct form is found in ii. 3, 2, edofe tpidkovra 
” € tah a ~ / /, fs 2 a 
avopas ehécOan, of Tos Tatpiovs vépous Evyypawover, Kal? obs rot- 
tevoovot.) See Isau. ii. 10 (quoted in 130). 


FUTURE INFINITIVE. 


135. The future infinitive is regularly used only in 
indirect discourse (111, 112), where it always represents a 
future indicative of the direct form. Ly. 

Tpapew pyciv, he says that he will write; ypdwWew edn, he said 
that he would write; ypavew pice, he will say that he will write: all 
representing ypayo, I will write. UoddAots ye erer Oat éheyov Tovs 
eOeAjcovras, they said that there would be many who would be willing. 
Ken, Cyr, iii. 2, 26. 

136. Verbs of hoping, expecting, promising, swearing, and a few 
others of like meaning, form an intermediate class between those 
which take the infinitive in indirect discourse (with the time 
of its tense preserved) and those which do not. When these 
refer to a future object, they regularly take the future infinitive 
in indirect discourse ; but they also allow the aorist and even 
the present infinitive (not in indirect discourse), like verbs of 
wishing, etc. Examples are given of different verbs of this class 
with both constructions :— 

Tpwoty 8 édXreto Ovpos vijas evirpiyrery KkTeveewy & npwas 
*Axavods, IL. xv..701, "KéAmero xtdos apéo Oar, he was hoping to 
obtain glory. Il. xii. 407. "HAmifov yap paxnv eoeoOar, for they 
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expected that there would be a battle. THuc.iv. 71. “Ev édmidy dv 7a 
reiyn aiphoesv. THuc. vii, 46. “EXdmifer ddvards efvar dpxew, he 
hopes to be able to rule, Prat. Rep. 573 C. (Compare etvat in Hot. 
i. 22 and 30, quoted in 118.) Lldduw euod & rdpos ovbsrrore jATicey 
waOetv, Eur. H. F. 746, Ei yap xparjoeay TO vavtix@, 70 °Prjyvov 
nAmivov padios xetpdoac Bat, they hoped to subdue Rhegiwm. THve. 
iv. 24. O88’ dv éAmis Fv aita BeAtiw yevér Gas, there would not be 
even a hope of their becoming better. DEM. iv. 2. Besides these con- 
structions, éAaifw (or éAzis) has the infinitive with dv in Tuc. vii. 
61; os with the future indicative in Eur, El, 919, with the future 
optative in Tuuc. vi. 30 (see 128), with the aorist optative and ay 
in Tuuc. v. 9; dws with the future indicative in SopH. El, 963, Eur. 
Her. 1051. 

Tov otpatnyiy mpocdox® tatvta mpagerv, Xen. An, iii. 1, 14. 
MevéAcwv mpooddka podeiv, expect M. to come. AnscH. Ag. 675. 
IIpocdoxay padiws ipas e€aratHnaoat. Isan, xi, 22. 

‘Yr0 7 éoyeTo Kal Katéevervoey Swoéwevan Il. xiii, 368. “Ex 
TovTov UmerXETO pnxXaviv Tapé&etv. XEN. Cyr. vi. 1,21. 2d yap 
brécxou (ntioetv. Prat. Rep. 427 E, “Yrooyopevos pu) tpdobev 
‘ravocacGat mply adtovs Kataydyou olkade, having promised not to 
stop until he had restored them to their homes, XEN. An. i. 2, 2. “Yréryero 
po. BovrevocoGat Th, ii. 3, 20. 

‘QuorASynou eis tTHhyepov tapererOar. Prat. Symp. 174 A. 
‘Oporoynoavte tornoety TO Kedevdpevov. Id. Phaedr. 254 B. So 
Ant. vi. 23; AND.i. 62. Compare dapev TovTov OpoAoynKevat TadTa 
Towmoerv with pacKkovTés ve wpoAoynKkevat ToALTEVET Oat, PLAT. 
Crit.51 Eand 52D. See Crit. 52 C; and compare évveOov moAurreve- 
cOat, ib. 52D, "EmreioOyv tiv civodov ty dyddy 6poroyqrat 7o17- 
cac0at Dem. xiii. 12. 

"Hyyvaro pndev attobs Kaxov reicer Oat, he pledged himself that 
they should suffer no harm. Xen, An. vii. 4,13. IIpooayayav éy- 
yuntas } piv topever Oar, having given securities as a pledge that he 
would go. Id. Cyr. vi. 2, 39. 

Kai 8% pou yépas atrds adpatphyoeoOar derdes. Il. i. 161. So 
xv. 179; Od. xi. 313; Hor. vi. 37; Eur. Med. 287. “HaetAncev 
vias GAad’ EXxépev. Il. ix. 682. "HreiAnoav droxretvar drav- 
Tas Tovs év TH oikia. Xun. Hell. v. 4, 7. 

Taya ovdeva cixos ov avT@ BovdrAjnoerbar civar, it is likely that 
soon nobody will want to be with him. Xen, Cyr. v. 3, 30. "Ex pév rod 
KaKOS TpaTTeLy TAS TOAELS eTABOARS TUXEtY eri TO BéATIOV e€iKds 
coTw, €k Se Tov Tavtdrac. yevéerOar dvdotatov Kal Tov KowWdy 
éAridwv otepnOAvar Lycure. 60. 

"Oporcov % pv por dpiEerv. Ii. 76; sox. 321. ’Opocas ard- 
feu oixad’, €s Tpotav ps ayer, Sopa. Ph. 941; ef. Ph, 594, 623. 
Opocarres Tavraes: éppevety, Xen. Hell. v. 3, 26. *Avayxafes 
Tov Kepoo8herrny Oporat Etvat pev TV apxiv Kony, mdvtas 8 
vpiv aTodovvar THVv Xepav. DEM. xxiii. 170, 
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FuturE PERFECT. 


137, The future perfect of the dependent moods is rare, 
except in verbs whose perfect has the meaning of a present (49), 
where it is an ordinary future (82). 

When it occurs in other verbs, it is only in the infinitive of 
indirect discourse. £.g. 

Tatra (ey) terpaker Oar Svotv i) tpidv ipepdv, he said that we 
should see these things already accomplished within two or three days. DE. 
xix. 74. (Here the direct discourse was rerpdferas Tatra, these things 
will have been already accomplished.) 


III, TENSES OF THE PARTICIPLE. 


138. The tenses of the participle generally express time 
present, past, or future relatively to the time of the verb 
‘with which they are connected. 


The uses of the participle with av are not included here. For 
these see Chapter III. 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 


139. The present participle generally represents an action 
as going on at the time of its leading verb. Ly. 

Totro rowtow vopifovtes Sikavov etvat, they do this thinking it is 
just. "Ezotovv vopifovtes, they were doing tt in the thought, ete. 
"Exoincav vopifovres, they did it in the thought, ete. Loujrovow 
vopiCovres, they will do it tn the thought, ete. Tatr expaxOn Kovwvos 
oTpaTnyovrvTos, these things were done when Conon was general. 1soc. 
ix. 56. (Stparnyodvros is present relatively to érpdyOy,) Kaitou 
TavTa TpaTTwYV Ti eroler; now in doing this what was he doing? Dem. 
ix.15. Tatra repudetv yryvopeva, to see this go on. DmM. xviil. 63.. 


140. The present participle is also used as an imperfect, 
like the present infinitive (119). With the participle this 
use is not confined (as it is with the infinitive) to indirect 


discourse. Lg. 

Oi cuprperBedbovres Kal Tapovres Katapaptupncovew,, those 
who were his colleagues on the embassy and who were present will testify. 
Dem. xix. 129. (Here the embassy is referred to as a well-known 
event in the past.) alveras yap 1) viv “EAAds Kadovpery od radar 
BeBaiws oixovpévn, GAO peravarTaces TE OD}TAL TA TpPOTEPA, kal 
padios éxarro. THY EavTav amwoXeirovtes, i.e. the following things 
are evident, ‘EAXas ob rédar BeBaiws Gxeito, GAAG peTavacrdcers 
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Hoav, Kat éxarto. tiv éavtdv dréhevrov, THUC. i. 2. Ova TOV 
Loxpdrnv Secxvivta toils Evvotow eavrov kadov Kayabsv ovta 
ofda 8& Kdxelvw cuodpovovtytTe eote Lwxpdrer cvvyotny. XEN. 
Mem. i. 2,18. (The direct discourse was édeékvv and éowppovetryy.) 

In Tuve. iv. 3, 1) IlvAos éotiv ev ty Meconvia Tote OvoN YI); 
Pyjlos is in the country which was once Messenia, ovo is imperfect, and. 
denotes time absolutely past, as is shown by zoré, without which it 
would be the country which is (now) Messenia. 


141. An attributive present participle (824) occasionally refers to 
time absolutely present, even when the leading verb is not present. 
This is always denoted by vtv or some other word in the context, Hg. 

Ti viv Bowrtiav kaXovpéevynv oxyoay, they settled in the country 
now called Boeotia, Tuuc. i. 12. ‘O rotvey Pidurmos e& apxijs, ovrw 
Awreibovs orpatnyotvros, ote tov dvtwv év Xeppovnow viv 
dreotaApéevov, Léppewov kat Aopioxov éAduPBave, Philip then i the 
beginning, when Diopeithes was not yet general, and when the soldiers who 
ARE Now in the Chersonese had not yet been sent out, seized wpon Serrium 
and Doriscus. Dem. ix. 15. (Here otpatyyotvros is present to the 
time of €AduBave, while dvtwy is present to the time of speaking.) 

For a corresponding use of the aorist participle, see 152. 


PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 


142. The perfect participle in all its uses represents an 
action as already finished at the time of its leading verb. 
Lig. 


’"Exaivovor tovs eipnKdtas, they praise those who have spoken. 
"Exyveray tTovs eipyKoras, they praised those who had spoken. ? Waar 
vérovo Tovs eipynKoTas, they will praise those who will (then) have 
spoken. “HrrédecEa ovdev adybes arnyyeAKota (Aicyivny), I showed 
that Aeschines had announced nothing that was true (i.e. I showed, ovdev 
arynbes amnyyeXxev). Dum. xix. 177, Tods decpiras petepédovro 
avodedwkores, they repented of having restored the captives, Tauc. v. 
35. Tijs AtoAidos yareros efepev arertepnpévos, he took it hard 
that he had been deprived of Aeolis, Xun, Hell. iii. 2, 13. 


AORIST PARTICIPLE. 


143. The aorist participle generally represents an action 
as past with reference to the time of its leading verb. Ey. 


Tatra rowjoavres dredOeiv Botrovrai, having done this, they (now) 
wish to go away. Tatra eimdvres drfdOov, having said this, they 
went away. Ov wordot gaivovrar EvvedOdvres, not many appear 
to have joined in the expedition. Tuuo. i. 10. Bowrot é 'Apyys 
dvagtdavrTes tiv Bowriav @knoav, Boeotians who had been driven 
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from Arne settled Boeotia, Touc. i. 12. "Eqapev otre eriorijpny ove 
dyvouay er atte exer Oar, GAA TO petakd ad pavev ayvoias Kai 
eTUrT HS, i.e. we said that it would be the province of neither knowledye nor 
ignorance, but of that which should have appeared (pavev) in due course 
between these. Puat. Rep. 478 D. (Here davev is past to érerOar, 
though absolutely future ; see 22.) “Adixeto dedpo 75 rotov, yvov- 
twv Tov KehadrrdAjvov, avtiutpattovtos TovTov, évtad0a KaramAeiv 
adr, the vessel arrived here, the Cephallenians having determined that it 
should return to this port, although this man opposed it. Dum. xxxii. 14. 
(Here yvovrwy denotes time past relatively to dpikero, and dvturpdr- 
tovtos time present relatively to yvévtwyv, which is its leading verb.) 


144, When the aorist participle is used with any form of 
AavOavw, to escape the notice of, rvyxdvw, to happen, and pbdvw, to 
anticipate, except the present and imperfect, it does not denote 
time past with reference to the verb, but coincides with it in time. 
Thus €Aafov dreAOovres means they went away secretly ( = ar AOov 
AdOpa) ; ovK épOnoav dreAOdvTes, no sooner were they gone (= od 
mporepov dmjAOov) ; érvxov eireAOdvres, they came in by chance, or 
they happened to come in (= «ionrAOov tiyy). Lg. 

Tots & €AaP eiceXOwv I piapos, and Priam entered wnnoticed by 
them, Il, xxiv. 477; so xvii. 2 and 89. "HAaGev (adriv) ab Bev ta rdvTa 
kal katapArAexGevra, everything took fire and was consumed before she 
knew it. THuc.iv.133. AavOaver (historic present) orjAnv raicoas. 
Sorn. El. 744. "EOn dpeEdpevos, he aimed a blow first. Il. xvi. 322. 
Airol P@jocovra: atts Spacavres, they will do it first themselves. 
Pua. Rep. 375 C. Od yap é66y por cvpBaca  arvxia, Kal evbus 
érexeipnoay, K.T.A., for no sooner did this misfortune come upon me, than 
they undertook, etc. Dem. lvii. 65. Zrparid od roAXA} ErvxXE PEX pL 
"ToOp0t mapeAOotca, an army of no great size had by chance marched 
as far as the Isthmus. Tuc. vi. 61. "Ervye 5& Kata TovTo Tov 
Karpoo €AOwy, and he happened to come just at that moment. Id. 
vii. 2. “Odtya rpds Ta peAAOVTa TUXELV TpagavTes (sc. yyovvTar), 
they think that it was their fortune to accomplish only a little in comparison 
with their expectations. Id. i. 70. So tovr’ ervxyov AaPoyv, I happened 
to take this, Ar. Eccl. 375. 

‘Ormrérepds Ke POgow opeEdpevos xpda Kadov, whichever shall 
first hit, etc. Il. xxiii. 805. BovAoipny dv Aabetv avrov ater Oy, 
I should like to get away without his knowing it, Xun. An. i. 3, 17. 
Tots dvOpdmrovs Ajjoopev erimecovTes. Lb, vii. 3, 43. HiAaBeto bar 
mapexedeverbe GAAHAoLs, Srrws py TEpa TOD Séovros Topwrepor yevo- 
pevor AnoeETE dtadOapéevres, you exhorted one another to take care 
not to become wise overmuch and so get corrupted unawares. PLAT. 
Gorg. 487 D. (Here yevouevor is an ordinary aorist, past with refer- 
ence to the future phrase Anoere SiapOaperres.) 

The last four examples show that this use of the aorist participle is 
allowed even when both participle and verb refer to the future. 
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145. The aorist participle has the same use with ovprimta, to 
happen, in Herodotus (890). L.1. 

Kat ré8e érepov ovvérere yevopevor, and this other event occurred 
(as it chanced), Hort. ix. 101. 

So cvyxvpéw in Hpv. viii. 87 (see 889). 

146. An aorist participle with the present or imperfect of any of 
the above verbs (144) cannot coincide with the verb in time, and 
retains its own reference to past time. This combination seldom 
occurs! #.g. ; 

“Orep AaBotoa tvyxaver pHjTnp Xepotv, which, as rt happens, the 
mother has taken in her hands (happens to have taken). Kur. Bacch, 1140. 
"Aputa tuyxdvove, tpdgavres, it happens that they fared the best. 
Isoc. iv. 103. Acxatws dv tiv adtyy evepyeriay aroAdBowmev, yvrep 
abtol Tvyxavopev eis Duds DrdpEavetes, we should justly recewe back 
the same kindness which it is our own fortune to have first shown to you 
(we happen to have begun), Id. xiv. 57. Lpds ré rovr’ eirav xupeis ; 
wherefore did you chance to speak thus (does it chance that you spoke) ? 
Sopn. El. 1176. Tlot xvpe? éxrdmios ovGeis, Id.0.C. 119. “Opa 
Kal’ trvov pay KaTavArALobeis Kupy, see lest it may chance that he has 
retired to sleep within. Id. Ph. 30. Compare ovvextpnoe Taparerotoa, 
happened to collide. Hpv. viiiy 87 (889). Mééis pia Atvayns te Kal 
qoovns Evprinter yevopmevy, i.e. happens to have occurred (Badham 
proposes yeyrouévn). Puar. Phil. 47 D. 

Ov’ dpa Kipxny e€ Aidew EXO SvTes eA7jOopev, nor was it unknown 
to Circe that we had returned from Hades, Od. xii. 16. “Oot eriyyavov 
ottws aOpdor EvveEeAOOvTes, all who happened to have thus come out 
together. Tauco. iii, 111, Ké ré rov atyov reprrderpOev ervyyave 
yévos, of any race of goats happened to have been left. Pusat. Leg. 677 E. 
’Apiotayopy O€ cvvéerimte Tov adtod ypovov TavTa GvVEADOVTA, andit 
was the fortune of A. that all these came to him at the same time. Hot. 
v. 36. (Here it is difficult to distinguish the doubly past time ; but 
the analogy of the other examples, and the difficulty of conceiving 
an imperfect and aorist as coincident in time, seem decisive.) “OpOds 
ope y pipyn crveBawe EXOotoa, rightly, as it happened, had the report 
come to them. Id. ix. 101. Just below: ths adris auepns cvveBawe 
y'veo Oat, ie, they (the battles of Plataea and Mycale) happened to fall 
on the same day. 

In Lys, xii. 27 we have the aorist and perfect participles together 
with érvyxave, each expressing its own time: édoT1s dvTeuTov ye 
etbyxave kal yvopnv adodedevypmévos, who chanced to have spoken in 
opposition and to have shown his opinion. 

It appears from these examples that the aorist participle can coincide 
in its time only with forms which have a similar aoristic or complexive 
meaning, while in other cases the verb and participle are distinct in 
time. 


1 For the examples of rvyxdvw here given I am indebted to an unpublished 
paper on this construction by Dr. James R. Wheeler, in which notice of this 
peculiarity is taken for the first time (so far as I am aware). 
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147. 1. The perfect participle can always be used with the verbs 
of 144 to aie an action which is completed at the time of the lead. 
ing verb, This is the most common way of expressing past time in 
the participle here. Lg. 

*"Erdyxavov dpte rapetAnddres Tiyv EpXIY; they happened to have 
just received their authority. THuc. vi. 96. ~Eav tis 7duxnkds te 
TVyXaVy THY TOA, if it ever happens that one has wronged the city. 
Dem. xviii. 123. So Tauue. i. 103 (see 887). 

2. The present participle with these verbs is regular, representing 
an action as going on at the time of the verb. See Puar. Crit, 49 B 
and the four following examples (with others), in 887. 


148, In many constructions in which the aorist participle 
follows a verb in the sense of the ordinary object infinitive (not 
in indirect discourse), it does not refer to past time, but differs 
from the present participle only as the aorist infinitive in such a 
construction would differ from the present (96). This applies 
especially to the participle with wepwpd and éhopd (mepreidov, 
exefdov), in the sense of allow, not interfere with, and 6pa (efSov) 
permit and see (cf. 884 and 885). Eg. 

IIpoodeydpevos TOUS "A Onvatovs KATOK VO ELV Trepuioetv avTiVy [r)v 
viv] Ten Oeioav, avetxev, expecting that they would be wnwilliny to see 
their land ravaged, ete. THuc. ii. 18. But in ii. 20 we find the aorist 
infinitive, jAmiufev THY ynv odK av Tepudeiv TUHNOHVAL, would not Let 
their land be ravaged, referring to precisely the same event from another 
point of view (see 903, 6). Mn zepuidnte typéas diapOapévtas, do 
not look on and see us destroyed. Hor. iv. 118. Ov py o? eya repudyo- 
pat ate Oovra, I will by no means let you go. Ar. Ran. 509. "ErAn- 
ay €7r LOELV €prypenv pev TiV woAw yevopmevyy THV be Xépay op Qov- 
pévynyv, aravra de tov woepov rept Tv TaTpida THY abTaV yLyvo- 
poevov. Isoc, iv. 96. (Here the aorist participle denotes the laying 
waste of the city (as a single act), while the presents denote the con- 
tinuous ravaging of the country and the gradual coming on of a state 
of war. This is precisely the difference between the present and aorist 
infinitive in similar constructions.) “Ezetéov tiv éavtov ratpida 
aVvaoTatov YEvomerny. ANT. v. 79. 

Ei xeivov ye ious KateAOdvr “Avos ciow, if I should see lam go 
down and enter Hades. Il. vi. 284. My pe idety Gi doT Ov, 
not to see me killed by the citizens. Eur. Or. 746. Ard 7d codpovety 
TY wwroT €loes 710 dyabov Tl yevdpmevov ; AR. Nub. 1061. “Orav 
avrov iy eLaidvys TTAiTaVTa pos TH To)et Kat (EKX EGY TS Th 
TE GUTOU Kal eavTov, ... 1 GroOavovtTa i) éxTEeTovTa 7 aTLBLw- 
Gévra Kat tiv ovciay dracav droPaXdvra, Prat, Rep. 553 A, See 
Sopx. Ant. 476. 

So after dcotws as al Kk eOéAyno’ eirovrTos axoveper, in case he will 
hear me speak, ll. vi. 281. Tooatra hwvicavtos ElONKOVTAPEV, 30 
much we heard him say. Sopu. O.C.1645. Soalso rpadévra tAnvas, 
endured to be sold, Auscu. Ag. 1041; o7eipas erda, Sept. 754: 
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for rAdw with the regular infinitive, see Isoc, iv. 96, quoted above. 
So pévey vootycavra dvaxta, to await the king’s return, Il, xii. 38. 


149. The aorist participle loses its reference to past time also in 
the peculiar construction in which the participle with its noun has the 
force of the infinitive with its subject ; as pera Lupaxotorus oixwGei- 
cas, after the founding of Syracuse (= peta 75 upaxotoas oikurOivar), 
Tuuc. vi. 3. See examples in 829 (6). 


150. An aorist participle denoting that in which the action 
of a verb of past time consists (845) may express time coinci- 
dent with that of the verb, when the actions of the verb and the 
participle are practically one.t £.g. 

Neto? éxt of kadéoas, he called him to him by a nod. Od, xvii. 330. 
Bq aigaca. Il. ii, 167. Kb ¥ éroinoas avapvioas pe, you did well 
in reminding me, Puat. Phaed. 60 C. My te e€apdpryte émod Kata- 
Pnprodpevor, lest you make any mistake in condemning me. 1d. Ap. 30 D. 
Tlatéa xataxavov EvjAn rata€as, having killed a child by the stroke of 
a dagger. Xen. An. iv. 8, 25. "Héy rorote oty 7) Saxotoa Kaxov Ti 
got doxev 7) Aakticaca; did your mother ever do you any harm by 
biting or kicking you? Id. Mem. ii. 2, 7. Tleusres os tov “Aorioyov 
Kpvpa ériotetAas bre AXdKiBiddys atrov TA Tpdypata POeiper, i.e. 
he sends a private message, etc. THuC, viii. 50. After a perfect: 60° 
yeas ayaa SedpaKkas eipyyvnv townoas, what blessings you have done 
us in making a peace! Ar. Pac. 1199. 

The following examples among many in the New Testament illus- 
trate the usage :— 

"AmokpwOets eirev ev rapaBoAais atvrois, A€ywv, he answered and 
spake to them in parables, and said. Marrs. xxii. 1. (Aéywv is the 
ordinary present, less closely connected with e@rov than droxpubeis.) 
IIpocev€dpevou etrav, they prayed and said. Act. Apost. i. 24. 
Kadds eroinoas tapayevopmevos, thow hast well done that thow art 
come. Ib. x. 33. 


151. In such passages as Oporoynoav tois “APyvaiow Teiyn Te 
mepreovTes Kal vais tapaddvtes Popov Te Ta€dmevot, THUC. i. 
108, the aorist participle is past with reference to the time of the 
beginning of the peace to which opoAdynoay refers, and the meaning 
is, they obtained terms of peace, on condition that they should first (before 
the peace began) tear down their walls, ete. Such passages are THUG. i. 
101, 108, 115, 117. See Kriiger’s note on i. 108, and Madvig’s Bemer- 
kungen, p. 46. Madvig quotes, to confirm, this view, Lys. xii. 
68: vrerxeTo cipyvyv Toujoew pate Sunpa Sods pate Ta Teéxn 
kadeAdv pare Tas vads wapadods, ie. he promised to make a peace 
without giving pledges, ete. 


152. An attributive aorist participle occasionally refers to 
1 See the discussion of this, with especial reference to the New Testament, 


where examples of this kind are frequent, by Professor W. G. Ballantine, in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra tor October 1884, p. 787. 
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time absolutely past, without regard to the time of its verb. 
£g. 

‘Hyepova rapexdsuevot Meyaravov tov BaBvAGvos torepov tobtwv 
ériTpoTevoavTa, ie. they had as their leader Megapanus, who after 
this was made governor of Babylon. Hor. vii. 62. (Here the aorist 
participle is past at the time of writing only; it is even future compared 
with the time of wapeydpevou.) So in vii. 106: KatéAure S€ dvdpa 
to.dvoe Mackdpny yevopmevoy, and he left M. (in authority), who (after- 
wards) proved. himself such a man (the evidence of his later merits follows 
in a relative sentence), 

For the corresponding use of the present participle see 141. 

For the use of the aorist infinitive and participle with av, see 207 
and 215. For the aorist participle with €yw and e?yov as a cireum- 
locution for the perfect and pluperfect, as Oavpacas €yw and efxov, see 
47 and 48, For the rare use of the aorist participle with éooac for 
the future perfect, see 81. For the aorist participle in protasis, see 
472 and 841. 


FUTURE PARTICIPLE. 


153. The future participle represents an action as future 
with reference to the time of its leading verb. Ly. 

Totto toujowyv epxetat, he is coming to do this; tottTo Towjowy 
HAGev, he came to do this. WeupOjoerar tatta epov, he will be sent 
to say this, Otda attov TovTo Tornoovta, I know that he will do this; 
olda TovtTo To.nowy, I know that I shall do this; dew adtdov totro 
toujnocovta, I knew that he would do this. 

For the various uses of the future participle, and examples, see 


Chapter VI. 


GNOMIC AND ITERATIVE TENSES. 
GNoMIC AORIST AND PERFECT. 


154. The aorist and sometimes the perfect indicative are 
used in animated language to express general truths. These 
ave called the gnomic aorist and the gnomic perfect, and are 
usually to be translated by our present. 


155. These tenses give a more vivid statement of general 
truths, by employing a distinct case or several distinct cases in 
the past to represent (as it were) all possible cases, and implying 
that what has occurred is likely to occur again under similar 
circumstances. L.9. 

KdrOav’ spas 67 depyos avijp 6 tre ToAAG Eopyds, the idle man 
and he who has laboured much alike must die, Il. ix. 320. “Oore Kat 
éXKiyov dvdpa poBe? kat ddelAcro vikny, who terrifies even a valiant 
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man and snatches his victory away. Il. xvii. 177 (see 157, below). Bia Kat 
peydravyov Expadev ev xpovy. Prnp. Py. viii. 15. Zodot d€ ped- 
Aovra tpitatov avepov énadorv, ovd td Képder BAdBev. Id. Nem. 
vii. 17. Kat &) fiAov tis éxtav’ ayvolas dro, and now one may kill 
a friend through ignorance. Agscu. Supp. 499. “AAA Ta TovatTa eis 
pev draé kat Bpaxdv xpovov avrTéxet, Kal opddpa ye yvOnoev ext 
Tats EAmiow, dv TUXY, TO XpOvy de Hwpatac kal Tepl atTa KaTappeEl. 
Dem. ii. 10 (see 157 and 171). “Hy dpa cdadroow, avteAricaytes 
dAAa érrAnpwoav TV xpelav, they supply the deficiency (as often as 
one occurs). Tavc. 1.70. “Hy 6€ tis tovtrov te tapaPaivy, Cyyiav 
adrots éwéOecay, ie. they impose a penalty upon every one who trans- 
gresses. XmN. Cyrsi. 2, 2. Aewov 7 dynua rvevpdtwv éexoipice 
orévovta movtov. SopH. Aj. 674. M? apepa tov pev kadetrev 
tvobev, tov & Fp avo. Eur. Fr. 424. “Orav 6 "“Epws éyxparéorepos 
yevntat, SiapGeiper Te TOAAG Kal 7dixnoev. PLar. Symp. 188 A. 
"Oray Tis daTep obtos icxtoy, 1) TPUTH TPOdacts Kal piKpLY TTAiT pa 
GravTa dvexaitice kal SeeAvoev. Dem. ii. 9. 

‘Erevday tis map e400 paddy, edv pev BovrAntat, adrodédwxerv 0 
> An / > ? 2X X\ \ > \ > ¢ x > , a a] 
eyo mpdtropar apytpuov> éav dé pr), EAOOy eis tepdv opdcas, 6oov av 
pp aga evar Ta pabypata, Torovtov KaTéOynKev. Puar. Prot. 328 
B. (Here the perfect and aorist, according to the Mss., are used in 
nearly the same sense, he pays. But Sauppe reads arédwxev for 
arodébwxev.) ILoAXot dia. dd€av Kat roditixijy Svvapw peydra Kaxe 
mweTovOacuy, Le. many always have suffered, and many do suffer. Xun. 
Mem. iv. 2, 35. To de pur) eurodav dvavtaywviotw ebvoia TeTipyTat. 
THC. ii. 45. 

The gnomie perfect is not found in Homer. 


156. The sense as well as the origin of the gnomic aorist is 
often made clearer by the addition of such words as zodAdxis, 
75n, Or ovrw. Such examples as these form a simple transition 
from the common to the gnomic use of the aorist :— 


TloAXG orparoreda 75 ererev tr €Aacodvur, i.e. many cases have 
already arisen, implying i often happens. THuc. ii. 89. MedAov ¥ 
latpos, TH vorw diSorbs Xpovor, idaat’ 75y waAXov 1) Teudy pda, the 
slow physwian, by giving the disease time, may work more cures than he 
who cuts too deep. Eur. Fr. 1057, IoAXdxus éxwv tis 088 tavayKata 
viv avpiov erodryno’, date YaTEpors TpEderv, ie. cases have often 
occurred in which such a man has become rich the neat day, ete. PHtt. 
Fr. 120. “A@upotyres dvdpes ottrw tpdrawv ~otyocav. Prat, Criti. 
108 C. Ovdels erAodryncev Tayéws Sixatos dv, no man ever became 
rich suddenly who was just. Mun. Fr. 294. Compare Drm. iv. 51. (See 
Kriiger, § 53, 10, A. 2.) 

157. General truths are more commonly expressed in Greek, as in 
English, by the present. The present and aorist appear together 
above, in nearly the same sense; the gnomic aorist is, however, 
commonly distinguished from the present by referring to a single 
or a sudden occurrence, while the present (as usual) implies duration. 
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Thus in Drm. ii. 10, above, the aorist 2jv@yocev implies a sudden 
blossoming out with hopes, as opposed to the continuance or repetition 
expressed by avréxet, hold out, puwparas, are detected, and Katappe?, fall 
um ruin. 

158. An aorist somewhat resembling the gnomic is very 
common in Homeric similes, where it is usually to be translated 
by the present. 9. 

"Hpure 8 ws bre tis Spts ajpurev, and he fell, as when an oak falls, 
(literally, as when an oak once fell). Il. xiii. 389. 

This can better be seen in the longer and more complicated examples 
which are quoted under 547 and 548. 


159, The gnomic aorist is found in indirect discourse in the 

infinitive and participle, and even in the optative. Lg. 
(a) “Orov & tBpifew Spav & & BotrAx*rar apy, 

TAUTHV vopute TV Tow xXpove OTe 

e€ ovpiwv dpapotoay és BuOdv receiv, 
but where man rs permitted to insult and to work his own will, believe that 
that state, though it may run before fair breezes, must in time sink to the 
depths. SopH. Aj. 1082. (Here wevety represents érecev of the direct 
form, which can be only gnomic.) Ei cou d€05 rapéoryKev iyyoupevp 
Xaderdv eivar fidiav cuppéverv, Kal Siahopas yevomwevns Kowrv 
dpporéepois KaTarTHVvar Tiv cvupopay, if you fear, thinking that it 
is hard for friendship to abide, and that when a quarrel occurs the calamity 
that arises is common to both (the direct form would be yaderdév ecru, 
Kal KoW) KaTETTH 7 Tvppopd). Puat. Phaedr. 232 B. ‘Hyoupévys 
57) dAnOelas odk av rote hatpev avty xXopdv KakGv akorovdjoas, 
now when truth leads, we never could say that a chorus of evils accompany 
her (jxoAobOycev). Puat. Rep. 490 C. 

(b) Tpixp@ yadrw@ 8 oida tods Pvpovpévovs trrovs KaTapTv- 

Gévras, and I know that high-spirited horses are tamed by a small bit. 
Sopx. Ant. 478. Oda robs rowrtrTovs ev pev TH Kat adbtors Bi 
Avrnpods dvtas, TOV dé ErevTa avOpirwv mporroinaw Evyyeveias Tut 
Kal pn obtcav Katadirovras, I know that such men, although in their 
own lifetimes they are offensive, yet often leave to some who come after them 
a desire to claim connexion with them, even where there is »o ground for tt. 
Tuue. vi. 16. 
' (ce) A clear case of the gnomic aorist in the optative is seen in Prat. 
Rep. 490 B, in the peculiar oratio obliqua introduced by atoXoynobp<Oa 
éru (in A), which implies a philosophic imperfect (40) and thus takes 
the optative. We have wepvuxds «in, eppevor, tov, ete. representing 
réuKe, eupéver, efor, etce.; and afterwards yvoiy Te kat aAnOOs (on 
Kal Tpépouro (representing éyvw te Kal dAnOds Cj Kat tpeperan), Le. 
he attains knowledge (aor.), and then truly lives and is nourished (pres.), 
where the gnomic force of the aorist is plain. (See 676.) 


160. The gnomic perfect is found in the infinitive of indirect dis- 
course in Dem. ii. 18; «7 5€ Tis gddppwv 7) Sixasos, TapeGoOar Kal 
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> na rs en 
éy obdevds efvar péper Tov Towodrov (Pyoiv), such a man (he says) 2s 
always thrust aside and is of no account. 


161. The imperfect was probably never used in a gnomic sense, 
except where the form is aoristic in other respects, as éxAvov in Il. i. 
218, ix. 509; cf. xiv. 133. 


TTERATIVE IMPERFECT AND AORIST WITH “Av.—IONIC 
ITERATIVE FoRMS IN -cKoy AND -oKopny. 


162. The imperfect and aorist are sometimes used with 
the adverb dy to denote a customary action, being equivalent — 
to our narrative phrase he would often do this or he used to 
dow. Lg. 

Atnpé tov av aitods ti déyouev, I used to ask them (I would ask 
them) what they said. Puat. Ap. 22 B. Hi tuves iSovev ry Tods odereE- 
pous exikpatovvtas, dveOdpanoav av, whenever any saw their friends 
in any way victorious, they would be encowraged (i.e. they were encouraged 
in all such cases). Tuuc. vii. 71. TloAXAdKis sjkotvoapev ay TL KaKOs 
tyas Bovrevaedmevovs péeya mpaypya, we used very often to hear you, ete. 
Ar. Lys. 511, Ei tis atr@ repi tov avTidéyou pndev Exwv cades 
Reyew, ert tiv imdfeow éeraviyev av rdvta tov Adyov, he always 
brought the whole discussion back to the main point. XEN. Mem. iv. 6, 13. 
“Orote tporBAabere Tivas TOV Ev Tais Ta€erL, TOTE pev elev av @ 
avopes, K.T.A, Tote 8 at ev dAAos av eAXe~ev. Id. Cyr. vii. 1, 10. 
So Hpvt. ii. 109, iii. 51 and 148. 

This construction must be distinguished from the potential indica- 
tive with dv (243). See, however, 249. For the iterative imperfegt 
and aorist with cv transferred to the infinitive, see 210. 


163. The Ionic iterative imperfect and aorist in -cxoy and 
-okopnv express the repetition of such actions as the ordinary 
imperfect and aorist express. Ey. 

"AdXovs pev yap tatdas ewods rodas oktbs “AyiAXdEds TEPVAT X, 
ov tu’ é€Xeoke. Il. xxiv. 751. “Oxws €XGou 6 Netdos ext bxTo 
THXEGS, GpderKe Aiyurrov THv evepOe Méudros. Hor. ii, 13. 

164. Herodotus sometimes uses the iterative forms in -oKov and 
-cKopyv with dv in the construction of 162. He uses this form of the 
aorist in only two passages, in both with av. Hy. 

Poireovea krAGierKe dv Kal 6dvpécKeTo. iii. 119, °Es todrous 
kos €AGot 6 LkvAys, THY pev OTpaTUY KaTaXreiTETKE ev TH Tpoa- 
aretw, avros b€ dKws EAOou és Td Telyos, AdBeoke dy ‘EAAnvioa 
eoOijra, iv. 78. So AdPerkov dy, iv. 130. See Kriiger, IT. $53, 10, 5. 
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DEPENDENCE OF MOODS AND TENSES. 


165. In dependent sentences, where the construction 
allows both the subjunctive and the optative, the subjunctive 
is used if the leading verb is primary, and the optative if it 
is secondary. (See 21.) Zy. 


IIpdtrovew & adv BotrAwvrat, they do whatever they please; but 
expattov d BovXo.vro, they did whatever they pleased. 


166. In like manner, where the construction allows 
both the indicative and the optative, the indicative follows 
primary, and the optative follows secondary tenses. /.g. 


Aéyovow 671 totto BovAovras, they say that they wish for this ; 
eXeEav Ott ToUTO BovAouvTo, they said that they wished for this, 


167. To these fundamental rules we find one special exception. 
In indirect discourse of all kinds (including sentences denoting 
a purpose or olject after iva, dws, py, etc.) either an indicative or 
‘a subjunctive may depend upon a secondary tense, so that the 
mood and tense actually used by the speaker may be retained in 
the indirect form. (See 667, 1.) £.g. 

Eirev 6te BovAerat, for efrev btu BovAotto, he said that he 
wished (i.e. he said Botropat). “KpoBetro py tovto yéevyntas, for 
epofBeiro py Toto yévouto, he feared lest it should happen (ie. he 
thought, poBovpar pay yéevytas). (See 318.) 

168. An only apparent exception occurs when either a potential 
optative or indicative with dy, or an optative expressing a wish, stands 
in a dependent sentence. In both these cases the original form is 
retained without regard to the leading verb. It is obvious that a 
change of mood would in most cases change the whole nature of the 
expression. Fg. 

"Ey® ov of drws dv tis capéorepov ewideiferev, I do not know 
how any one could show this more clearly. Dm, xxvii. 48. Act yap 
éxetv TovTO ev TH yveuy TapaoTioa, os tyes eK Tis dpeXeias 
raitys THs dyav iows dv Oppyjoate, Dem. iv. 17. Ki & tpeis 
dArXo te yvbrerGe, 6 pay yévotto, riva oiler Ge adtiy Wuxi e€evv ; 
Dem. xxviii. 21. 

A few other unimportant exceptions will be noticed as they occur. 

169. It is therefore important to ascertain which tenses (in all the 
moods) are followed, in dependent sentences, as primary tenses by the 
indicative or subjunctive, and which as secondary tenses by the 
optative. 


INDICATIVE. 


170, In the indicative the general rule holds, that the present, 
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perfect, future, and future perfect are primary, and the imper- 
fect, pluperfect, and aorist are secondary tenses. 


171. But the historical present is a secondary tense, as it 
refers to the past ; and the gnomic aorist is a primary tense, as 
it refers to the present. 

See Hpr. i. 63 (under 33), where the optative follows an historical 
present ; and Der. ii. 10, Tuc. i. 70, Xun. Cyr. i 2, 2 (under 155), 
where the subjunctive follows gnomiic aorists. 

172. The imperfect indicative in the protasis or apodosis of 
an unfulfilled condition (410) and in its potential use (243), when 
it refers to present time, is a primary tense. Fg. 

"Eypadov dv yXrixa tuas eb roujow, et,ed yew, I would tell you 
in my letter how great services I would render you, if I knew, etc. Drm. 
xix. 40, ILdvy dv efoBorvpny, py adropiowcs Adywv. Par. Symp. 
193 E. "EdoBotpny av opddpa A€yew, py S6€0, K.7.A., I should be 
very much afraid to speak, lest I should seem, etc. Prat. Theaet. 143 E. 
Tatr dv 1oy déyew érexeipovy, ty” ¢idqte, Dem. xxiii. 7 (for the 
‘construction here see 336). See XEN. An. v. 1, 10; Dem. xvi. 12. 

173. On the other hand, the aorist indicative in the same 
constructions (172), and also the imperfect when it refers to 
the past, are eooeeaey tenses. Lg. 

"AAAG Kal Tobs Oeods dv edewas Tapakivduvevery, pe) odK OpOGs 
avTo Toujpoous. PLAT. Euthyph. 15 D. ?AAN ovde peta roAAGY 
paptipwv amodudovs eiky Tis ay emioterey, iv et tis ylyvo.ito 
Siapopa, KopicacOar padiws map tiv ddvynrar Dem. xxx. 20. 
(Here the subjunctive dvvytas is properly used after a past tense (318), 
but the optative shows that the leading verb is secondary.) See wa 
ytyvowrTo, after an imperfect with av, Prat. Men. 89 B. 

Xpiv ereiperGar Kotepa tiv éwvtod 7) tiv Kijpov eyo apxyHy, 
he ought to have asked whether the oracle meant his own or Cyrus's empire. 
Hpr. i, 91. 


SUBJUNCTIVE AND IMPERATIVE. 


174, All the tenses of the subjunctive and imperative are 
primary, as they. refer to future or to present time (89). E.g. 
"Emer 0 omy av TIS NYNT AL, follow whithersoever any one leads the 


way. THue. ii, 11. LKorOpev ci rpérer 7 ov. Prar. Rep. 451 D. 


175. But when a subjunctive depends upon a past tense, as often 
happens i in final clauses (318), it may be followed by an optative ; as 
in Xey. Hell. vi. 5, 21, Hye riy Taxiorny eis TV Eivrasay, Povdspevos 
dararyaryety TOUS SrMiras mplv Kat TO. Tupa TOV ToAeulov idety, ¢ iva pH 
Tis elry ws pevywv drayayot, he led on, wishing to lead off his soldiers 
before they even saw the enemies’ fires, that no one maght say that he had 
led them off in flight (187). With the other reading, iva pa Tus elzrou, 
the example would illustrate 176 A (below). 
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OPTATIVE, 


176, As the optative refers sometimes to the future and 
sometimes to the past, it exerts upon a dependent verb some- 
times the force of a primary, and sometimes that of a secondary 
tense. 

A. When it refers to the past, as in general suppositions with 
<i and relatives after past tenses, or when it takes its time from 
a past verb (as in a final clause), it has the force of a secondary 
tense. 

BL. When it refers to the future, as in future conditions, in 
its use with dv, and in wishes, it is properly to be considered 
primary. In many cases, however, a double construction is here 
allowed. On the principle of assimilation the Greeks preferred 
the optative to the subjunctive in certain clauses depending on 
an optative, the dependent verb referring to the future like the 
leading verb, and differing little from a subjunctive in such a 
position, A dependent indicative is, however, very seldom 
assimilated to a leading optative. Such assimilation of a de- 
pendent verb to an optative takes place (1) regularly in protasis 
and conditional relative clauses depending on an optative of 
future time; (2) seldom in final and object clauses after iva, 
drws, py, etc.; (3) very rarely in the case of the indicative in 
indirect quotations or questions, but (4) more freely in the case 
of the subjunctive in indirect questions. 

These four classes of sentences which depend on an optative 
referring to the future are treated separately below (I.—-IV.) 


177. I. (a) In protasis and conditional relative sentences 
depending upon an optative which refers to the future, the optative 
rather than the subjunctive is regularly used to express a 
future condition. J/g. 

Lins popytos ov« ay, e? tpdocors Kaos, you would be unendur- 
able, of you should be y rosperous. AuccH. Prom. 979. *Avépt d€ «’ ov« 
cifere peyas TeAapovios Aias, ds Cvytds 7° ein Kat edo Anprjrepos 
axtyv. I, xiii. 321, lds yap dv Tis, & ye pi) Crliotatto, Tatra 
copes «in; for how could any one be wise in th se things which he did 
not understand ? Xun. Mem. iv. 6,7. Aé€outo dv avrov péverv, eore 
ov dréXOous. Id. Cyr. v. 3,13. Ei drobvjorKoe pev ravta boa 70d 
Civ petard Bor, éreidi dé droOdvor pévor ev TobTY, Gp ov TAA) 
dvayKn TedevtGvta Tévta Tebvdvar; if all things partaking of life 
should die, and after dying should remain dead, must it not very certarnly 
follow that all things would finally be dead? Puav, Phaed. 72 C. {Qs 
dréAo.to Kat dAXos 6 Tis TowtTd ye PéCor, may any other man 
also perish who shall do such things, Od. i. 47. Te@vainy, ore por 
payers Tatra médot, may I die, when I (shall) no longer care for these ! 


e 
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Miuy. Fr. i. 2. (Here édrav pyyxére pédy might be used without 
change of meaning. See the second example under b.) 


178. (b) On the other hand, the dependent verb is sometimes 
in the subjunctive or future indicative, on the ground that it 
follows a tense of future time, especially when the leading verb 
is an optative with dy used in its sense approaching that of the 
future indicative (235). Lg. 

‘Hy otv pdOns pou todrov, odk dv daodoiny, if then you should 
(shall) learn this for me, I would not pay, etc. AR. Nub. 116. "Hy ce 
apérwpat, Kaxwr drodoipnv. Id. Ran, 586. “Eye dé tavTnv 
pev rHV elphvnv, eos dv eis “AOnvaiwy ActmnT a1, ovoeroT av TUp- 
Bovretoayu rouirarOa 7H TéAKL, I would never advise the city to make 
this peace, as long asa single Athenian shall be (should be or was) left. 
Dem. xix. 14. (Here €ws Aeizorro would be the common form.) 
“Qorep dv tydv ékaotos aicyuvOetn tiv Taéw Aureiv iv av Tax OH 
év TO ToAEum, as each one of you would be ashamed to leave the post at 
which he may be (might be) placed in war, ABSCHIN. iii. 7. (Here 
iv Tax Oe%n would be the more common expression.) Tov drotwrdtwv 
dv ein, et Tatra Suvnbels pa) tpdé&er, it would be one of the strangest 
tlings tf, when he gets the power, he fails (shall faal) to do this. De. i. 26. 


179. It will be understood that no assimilation to the optative can 
take place when the protasis is present or past, as a change to the 
optative here would involve a change of time. See 561. 


180. JI. (a) In final and object clauses with iva, as, érws, 
ddppa, and pj, the subjunctive (or future indicative) is generally 
used after a potential optative with av or after an optative in 
protasis referring to the future. L.g. 

°H pa ke viv a npiv otkad’ érovo, dppa iby, K.7.A. Od. xv. 431. 
So Oa. vi EW oie 87 | Thaceede A Diaea Tavpa TVLPEepOt, 
os dpovoy. Sopx. El. 14389. Tis adrov dv kaXécerev, ws 1dn pe; 
Eur. Bacch. 1258. “Oxvoiny av eis Ta TAOla EeuBaiverv, pr) KaTa- 
dion poBoipny & dv to Hyepove ErecOar, pr) jas dyayy dev 
ody oldv Te éotae eLeAOciy. XuN, An.i. 3,17. Tis odk adv pevyor, 
iva pyd dkov airy wrepiréon; DEM. xxv. 33. Olopar dv tpas 
péya ovnprat TO oTpatevpa, et eripeArAnOeinte Srws avtt TOV azro- 
AwXotwv ws TAXLaTA oTpaTnyot Kat Aoxayol dvTLKaTacTabGcuy, 
Xun, An. iii. 1, 38. Ei 6 xal drws eipyvn eotar davepot einre 
extperovpevor. Id. Vect. v. 10 (see 180, b). ; 

(b) The only examples of the optative here are one in Aristophanes, 
one in Plato, and six in Xenophon ! :— 

Ava rotr cixkétws Podvrouw7T av juads éLorXLwdr—var, iva Tas 
teAeras AdBovev, AR. Pac. 411, Ovx dv rw rave ye péya te etn, 
ci BouxdAovs . . . TporGeiper, iva of yewpyot ert 7d dpotv 2x ovev 


1 See Weber, Absichtssdtze, pp. 220, 221 ; 245-247. I have assumed that 
Weber’s collection of examples is complete. 
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a = , A > 
Pots. Prat. Rep. 370 D. Hetpdpny (av) py tpdow ipov etva, fva, 
* ” > * 
€l mov Katpos ein, emihavetnv. XEN. Cyr. ii. 4,17. So Cyr. i. 6, 
22; An. il. 4, 3, iii. 1, 18 (with various readings in last two). ‘H 
DN \ ON / Ba 4 > \ 4 > A oe ” avA 
prvraky yedoia tis dv paivorto, ei pi) otye értpeoio Sus eLwbev 
> 4 se ¢ A 
TL etopeporto. XEN. Oecon. vii. 39. Hi dé kal dws 7d év AeAdois 
€ > > / v2 
lepov avTOvopov yevoLToO avepol einre emipeovpevor. XEN. Vect. 
v. 9; but in the next sentence, dws elpijvn €or ae (see 180, a). 


181. (c) After an optative in a wish twelve examples of these clauses 
with the optative and ten with the subjunctive are cited from Homer 
and the lyric and tragic poets. These are 

Tdxvord pow evdov Eraipor elev, i” ev Kdioin Lapdv TeTUKOLWEOa 
doprov. Od. xiv. 407. So xviii. 368, xx. 79. (Subjunctive in Il. xvi. 
99, xxiv. 74; Od. iv. 735, xviii. 202.) So THrog. 885, 1119; Prnp. 
Py. v. 120 (2), (Subj. Pinp. Nem. viii. 35.) "EAOot drws yévouto 
TOVS éuol AvTHpios. AESCH. Eum: 297. Tevoiwav tv trdev exerts 
révtov mpoBAnuw aXrikAvoTov, Tas tepas Srws TporeiToimev 
*AOnvas. SopH. Aj. 1217; so Ph. 324 and Tr. 953. (Subj. Sopx. 
Tr. 1109.) Ei pot yevouto POdyyos ev Bpaxioor, ws rar? dpapry 
“Tov €xoLvTo youvatwrv. Eur. Hee. 836 ; so Hipp. 732. (Subjunctives 
in Eur. Hel. 174, Suppl. 621, I.T. 439, Ion. 671.) 


182. No case of either subjunctive or optative after an optative in 
a wish in prose is cited by Weber. Perhaps one may be found in 
Dem. xviii. 89, where Cod. 2 reads, dv Staydprovev, Kal petdoyxorev 
Sv tpeis ot TA BeATicTa BovAdpevos Tovs Geods aiteire, wi) weTadovev 
bpiv Gv avtol mpoypyvtTa, which can best be translated, in which 
(hopes) may they be disappointed ; and may they (rather) share the blessings 
for which you, who wish for the best, pray the Gods, lest they involve you 
in the evils which they have chosen for themselves. M7 with the subjunctive 
in this sense occurs twice in Demosthenes, xix. 225, xxxvili. 26. The 
alternative, if we keep this reading, is to make j7) peradotey an inde- 
pendent wish, as if it were nde peradotev, the usual reading. 

183. In relative sentences expressing a purpose the future indicative 
is regularly retained after optatives and even after past tenses of 
the indicative (566). For exceptional cases of the optative in this 
construction see 573 and 574, with 134. : 


184, III. In indirect quotations and questions depending 
upon an optative which refers to the future, the indicative is 
the only form regularly used to represent an indicative of the 
direct discourse. Lg. 

Ov yap av rotTé 7 «ious, ws €habev. AESCHIN. ii. 151. “Exeivo 
Aéyew av CTL ELPHTELE Aerrivys, OS at AevTroupyias eis mevIITAS 
dvOpdérous Epxovtat (187). Dum. xx. 18 ; so xvid. Hi darodery Gein 
riva xpy yycioOar Tov Aawriov, XuN. An, iii. 2, 36. 

185. But in Dem. xvi. 5 we find the optative in an indirect quota- 
tion: od yap éxeivd ¥ dy eiroupev, ws dvravAdgacbar Bovroipe? 
dvrurddovs AaxeSaipoviovs avtt OnBaiwv, There are no other 
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readings, and we must call it an exceptional case of assimilation (we 
could not say this, that we wished, etc.) unless we emend it either by 
reading BovAdpeba (as proposed by Madvig, Bemerk, p. 21) or by 
inserting dv. In Prav, Rep. 515 D, we find in the best Mss. ré av 
oles abrov eimedy, el Tus adt@ A€you Stu TOTE pev Edpa prvapias, viv 
82 6pOdrepa BXrEwou; what do you think he would say, if any one should 
tell him that all that time he had been seeing foolish phantoms, but that 
now he saw more correctly? (Some Mss. read BAézet.) 

In II, v. 85, Tvdefqv ovk dv yvoins rotépows peTetn, the optative 
represents pérertiw in the direct question ; but ovK av yvoins here 
refers to the past, meaning you would not have known (442). 


186. IV. In indirect questions depending on an optative, the 
optative may represent an interrogative subjunctive (287) of the 
direct question. Lg. 

Ov dv éxous eeADOv 6 Te ypHo carta, if you should withdraw, 
you would not know what to do with yourself. PLat. Crit. 45 B. Ov« 
dv €xyous 6 Te Xphoato cavt@, GAN iAvyyupns av Kal Yarpmo ovK 
éxwov 6 Te etzous, Id. Gorg. 486 B. The direct questions here were 
Ti XpOpat ;—Ti ypHjrwpa ;—ri eirw; The subjunctive can always 
be retained in this construction, even after past tenses (677). 


INFINITIVE AND PARTICIPLE. 


187, The present, perfect, and future of the infinitive and 
participle, and the aorist infinitive when it is not in indirect 
discourse, regularly denote time which is relative to that of the 
leading verb. They therefore merely transmit the force of that 
verb, as primary or secondary, to the dependent clauses. £9. 

BovAetau A€eyerv Ti TovTO éotuv, he wishes to tell what this is. 
"EBotAeto eye Ti TodTO ein, he wished to tell what this wus. Pyoiv 
dknkoevar Ti eotuv, he says he has heard what it is. "Edy axnkoévar 
Ti etn, he said he had heard what it was, Pyot moujoew 6 re dv 
BovryaGe, he says he will do whatever you may wish. "Eqn roujoewv 
6 te Bovroww Oe, he said he would do whatever you might wish. 

Mévovew BovAdpevor eidevan ti €or. "Epevov BovAdpevor eidevar 
ti ein. Mevovow dxykodtes ti éotiv. "Epevov axnxodtes ti ein, 
they waited, having heard what it was (r¢ exriv;). Mévovow axovodpevor 
Ti éotiv. “Epuevov axovodpevor ti etn. 

BovAcrau yovar rt Tobre éotiv, he wishes to learn what this és. 
EBovrero yovat Tt Touro etn, he wished to learn what this was. 

Ovdert mérore TOUTWV deddxate THY Swpedy TatTny od’ dv Solnre, 
eLetvar Tovs idious €xOpors bBpife adrov éExdorto, dré7’ av BotAn- 
TAL Kat ov av Sivytat tporov. Dem. xxi. 170. Od6 byty odre On Bai- 
os ovte Aakedatpoviors odvderidrorte cvvexdépynOn tot? ind réov 
‘EAAjvov, tovety 6 te Potro be, never was this granted you, etc., to 
do whatever you pleased. Id. ix. 23. Here zovetv denotes a habit,. 
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and is followed by the optative (532); if the leading verb were ovy- 
Xwpeirat, we should have woveiv 6 te dv BotAnobe. Compare the 
two subjunctives in the preceding example. 


188. The present infinitive and participle representing the imperfect 
(without av), and the perfect representing the pluperfect, are secondary 
tenses in themselves, without regard to the leading verb. Ey. 

Ils yap olerbe Svcxepds dxoverv, i tis te A€you; how wunwill- 
ingly do you think they heard it, when any one said anything? Dem. vi. 
20. So Prar. Rep. 430 A. See these and other examples under 119. 

For the perfect see Xen. Cyr. i. 4, 27, and Tuuc. v. 49, under 123. 


189, The aorist infinitive in indirect discourse is a past tense 
_ mm itself, and is therefore secondary. Lg. 

Pyoi yvovar Ti TovTo cin, he says that he learned what this was. 
"Edy yvavar ti tobTo ein, he said that he had learned what this was. 

Pyot yap oporoyjaoai pe Tov KAHpov TH Taidl TO AHjtKARpvov 
peTaddboetv eb ViKHTALmL To's exovTas adrdv (he says I promised, 
petaduow eav vikjow). Isa. xi. 24, Oadjv Oparra tis Oeparrauvis 
arorkopar éyeTat, Ws TA pev ev otpavy TpoOvpolTO Eidevat, TH 
& eurpoobev adtot AavOdvou airov. Puar. Theaet. 174 A. *Apd cou 
60K ov PAVTLKOS a vov oy) éXeyov elmetv, 6Tt -Aydbov Gavpactas 
épot eyo 8 aropyootps; Id, Symp. 198 A. In all these cases 
the optative depends on the aorist infinitive as a past tense. 

190, The aorist participle properly refers to time past relatively 
to the leading verb. It is therefore secondary when the leading 
verb is past or present, so that the participle refers to time 
absolutely past; but it may be primary when the leading verb 
is future, if the participle refers to time absolutely future. £.g. 

"Tore Has €AOovras iva TovTo iSotpev, you know that we came 
that we might see this. 

Widov S¢ deicas pny SenGein rote 
iv é€xou Suxd er, aiywadov evdov tpéeper, 
and once he took fright lest he might sometime lack pebbles (for votes) to 
enable him to be a judge, and so he keeps a beach on the premises. AR. 
Vesp. 109. Lpds dpyny expéper, weGeiod por A€yew & X pH Coupe, 
you rush into a passion, after you gave me leave to say what I wished (Le. 
a dv xpygys). Sopx. El. 628. 

‘Yreirov tarda Ste attos Take? tpd&or, @xeTo. THUC. i. 90. 
Ty pdotrys turrécOw rryyas br KipuKos ev TH ayopa, knpv€avros 
bv évexa péeAXet Titec Hau, ie. let the crier flog him, after proclaiming 
(having proclaimed) for what he is to be flogged. Piar. Leg. 917 E. 

191. The tenses of the infinitive and participle with ay are 
followed, in dependent clauses, by those constructions that 
would follow the finite moods which they represent, if these 
stood in the same position. See Chapter III. 


CHAPTER silT. 
THE PARTICLE "AN. 


192. The adverb dy (with the epic «é, Doric xa) has 
two uses, which must be distinguished. 

1. In one use, it denotes that the action of the verb to 
which it is joined is dependent upon some condition, ex- 
pressed or implied. This is its force with the secondary 
tenses of the indicative, and with the optative, infinitive, 
and participle: with these it belongs strictly to the verb, to 
which it gives a potential force, like our would. 

2. In its other use, it is joined regularly to e¢, 2f, to 
relative and temporal words, and sometimes to the final 
particles ws, dws, and ddpa, when any of these are followed 
by the subjunctive. Here, although as an adverb it qualifies 
the verb, it is so closely connected with the relative or 
particle, that it often coalesces with it, forming éav, yy, 
av, Stay, orotav, érevdav, érav or éryv (Ionic éredy). 

These statements include only the constructions which are in good 
use in Attic Greek. For the epic use of xé or dv with the subjunctive 


in a potential sense (as with the optative) see 201, 1; for Ké or av with 
the future indicative see 196. 


193. There is no word or expression in English which can be used 
separately to translate dv. In its first use (192, 1) we express it by 
the form of the verb which we use ; as €A@ou av, he would go; #AOev 
av, he would have gone. In its second use, with the subjunctive, it 
generally has no force that can be made perceptible in translation. 

The peculiar use of dv can be understood only by a study of the 
various constructions in which it occurs. These are enumerated below, 
with references (when it is necessary) to the more full explanation of 
each in Chapter IV. 
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194. No theory of the origin of either dv or xé has yet helped 
to explain their meaning, however valuable the discussion of the 
question may have been to comparative philology. It seems to 
be clear that xé is the older particle; it occurs 621 times in 
Homer while ay occurs 155 times ; in Pindar the two are nearly 
balanced ; ay has a preference for negative sentences, being very 
often attached to the negative ; dv is more emphatic, as appears 
indeed from its fixed accent, while xé is enclitic; xé is much 
more frequent than ay in relative clauses in Homer.’ But, 
practically, it is still safe to assume that the two particles are 
used in substantially the same sense in all epic and lyric poetry. 
_ In Herodotus and Attic Greek only av is used. 


INDICATIVE WITH "Ap. 


195. The present and perfect indicative are never used 
with av. 

' This seems to occur chiefly when Plato and Aristotle use kav e 
(= kal ay, ei) like kal ei, without regard to the mood of the verb 
which is to follow, to which kay really belongs. See Prat. Men. 
72 C, Kay ei roAdal ciow, & yé Te dos Tabrdv Tacm éxoVGL, ie., 
even if they are many, still (it would seem to follow that) they all have one 
and the same form. So Rep. 579 D, Soph. 247 E. So Arisror. Pol. 
lil. 6, 1, Kav ef rAelous, with oxerréov éoriv. 

Examples of a different class (without cay ef) have now almost 
disappeared from our texts. One of the last relics, Par. Leg. 712 E, 
ey d€ ovtw viv ekaidvys av epwrnfels dvrws dep eirov, obk EXw 
eireiv, is now simply emended by reading avepwrnOeis. 

196. The future indicative is often used with xé or dy 
by the early poets, especially Homer. The addition of av 
seems to make the future more contingent than that tense 
naturally is, sometimes giving it a force approaching that of 
the optative with dv. yg. 

"AAN i0, ey S€ Ké Tor Xapitrov piav orAotepdwov Socw, drut- 
gpevac Kal ony KexrAHOat axourwy, I will give you one of the younger Graces, 
etc. Il. xiv. 267. Kai xé tis 68 épéeer Tpdwv trepnvopedvtov, and 
some one will (or may) thus speak. Il. iv. 176. ‘O d€ Kev KexorAd- 
oceTas dv kev ikwpat, and he may be angry to whom I come. Il. i. 189. 
Ei & dye, robs dv éydv éridPopar: of b¢ wiPerOwv. Il. ix. 167. 
Ilap’ {ou ye kat dAXow, of KE pe Tiphoorvert, others, who will honour 


1 See Monro, Homeric Grammar, pp. 265-267. For Pindar, see Gildersleeve 
in Am. Jour. Phil. iii, pp. 446-455, where may be found a complete enumera- 
tion of the passages in Pindar containing either dy (30 cases) or xé (33 cases). 


F 
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me, Il. i 174, Ki & ‘Oduceds €X\Oou. Kat ikour’ és mar pica yaiav, 
aly Ke ovv Gwaidt Bias droticetac avopov. Od. xvii. 539. Here 
droticetai Ke, Which may be aorist subjunctive (201, 1), is used nearly 
in the sense ‘of the optative, corresponding to the optatives in the 
protasis. 

Ké is much more common with the future than dv. 

197. The use of av with the future indicative in Attic Greek is 
absolutely denied by many critics, and the more careful revision of 
the texts has greatly diminished the number of examples cited in 
support of it. Still, in several passages, even of the best prose, we 
must either emend the text against the Mss., or admit the construc- 
tion as a rare exception. Ei, J. : 

Atyurriovs be ovx 6pe Tol Suvdper TUppaX XPyTdpevor pardrov 
av koAdoecOe Tis viv atv euot otoys. XEN. An. ii. 5,13. "Edy 
obv Tov épwrdpevov ecimeiv, ody HEL, pavat, ovd av Gee devpo, he 
said that the one who was asked replied, “He hasnt come, and he won't 
come this way.” Puat, Rep. 615D. (The only other reading is 7€01. The 
colloquial style here makes av less objectionable ; ; see SopH. Ant. 390, 
quoted in 208.) “Edy A€yov Tpos bas ws, et Siadev€oipnv, dy av 
tov ol viels mavtes wavtarac. dtadOapHoovtar Id. Ap. 29 C. 
Kay ér ere poviov dWopar aipva (so the Mss.). Eur. El. 484. 

See 208 and 216, on the future infinitive and participle with av. 


198. The most common use of av with the indicative 
is with the secondary tenses, generally the imperfect and 
aorist, in the apodosis of an unfulfilled condition (410) or in 
a potential sense (243), 

199. The imperfect and aorist indicative are sometimes used 


with av in an iterative sense (162), which construction must 
not be confounded with that just mentioned (198). 


SUBJUNCTIVE AND OPTATIVE WITH "Ap. 


200. In Attic Greek dy is regularly used with the sub- 
junctive in protasis and in conditional relative sentences, and 
sometimes in final clauses with ws and 67s, being always 
closely joined with the particle or the relative; but never 
in independent sentences. See 325, 381, and 522: 


201. 1. In epic poetry, when the independent subjunc- 
tive has nearly the sense of the future indicative (284), it 
sometimes takes xé or av, This forms a future potential 
expression, nearly equivalent to the future indicative with 


; ; : : : 
xe or av, and sometimes approaching the optative with «é or 
av. Eg. 
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He 8€ xe pty Sdyow, ey@ 6€ Kev adtds EXwpar, and if he does not 
give her up, I will take her myself. Il. i. 324 ; see also i. 137. 

See 285 and 452. For the variety of nearly equivalent future 
potential forms which the Homeric language presents, reduced to one 
in Attic Greek, see 235. 


2. The epic language has «é or dv with the subjunctive 
in the constructions of 192, 2; but its use of «é or ay in 
conditions is less strict, and that with final particles is 
more free, than the Attic use of dap. 

See 325-328; 450-454; 468-471; 538-541, 

202. The optative with dv forms the apodosis of the less 
vivid future condition (like the English form with would or 
should), or has a potential sense. Ly. 

Hi rotro woujoerev, AOAvos av etn, if he should do this, he would be 
wretched, “Hééws av époiwny atrov, I should like to ask him. (See 
233 and 455.) 
~ For construction of dy or xé with ei or the final particles and the 
optative, see 460; and 329, 330, 349, 350, 351. 

203. As the future optative came into common use after the future 
indicative with av (196) was nearly extinct, it was never used with av. 


INFINITIVE WITH "Ap, 


204. The infinitive can be used with ay in all cases in 
which a finite verb would have dp if it stood in its place. 


This is found chiefly in indirect discourse, in which each 
tense of the infinitive with av represents the corresponding tenses 
of the indicative or optative with ay in the direct form. The 
context must decide whether the indicative or optative is repre- 
sented in each case. 


205. (Present.) The present infinitive, which represents also 
the imperfect (119), when used with av, may be equivalent either 
to the imperfect indicative with avy or to the present optative 
with av. It can represent no other form, as no other form of 
these tenses has av joined with the verb in a finite mood. £.9. 

Pyolv avrovs éAevépors dv efvas, ei TotTo expatayv, he says that 
they would (now) be free, if they had done this (etvat av representing 
joav av). Pyolv aditovs éevOepos av civas, et Todro mpagevay, he 
says that they would (hereafter) be free, if they should do this (etvar av 
representing «ijcav dv). Olerbe yap tov rarépa ovk dv puddr- 
Tew Kal Ty Ty AapBaver Tov EtrAwV ; do you think he would 
not have taken care and have received the pay for the timber ? Dum. xlix. 
35. (Here the direct discourse would be éftAatrev av kal eAdu Paver.) 
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Maprupio éxpdvro, pa) dv robs ye ivoyjpovs axovras, el py Te 
HOixowv ols erpjerav, Evoetparevery, they used us as an argument, that 
people who had an equal vote with themselves (like us) would not be serving 
with them against their will, unless those whom they attacked were guilty of 
some wrong. THUG. iii, 11. Otuar yap av otk dxapiorws pou Ex ery, for 
I think tt would not be a thankless labour (ovK av €or), XEN. An. ii. 3, 18. 

206. (Perfect.) The perfect infinitive, which represents also 
the pluperfect (123), when used with av, may be equivalent 
either to the pluperfect indicative with av or to the perfect 
optative with ov. E.g. 

Ei pi) ras dperas tmép atrév éxeivas of Mapabovi kat Larapive 
mapécxovTo, ... wavta Tat? txd tov BapBdpwv dv Eartoxévar 
(sc. piyoevev av tus), if those at Marathon and Salamis had not exhibited 
those deeds of valour in their behalf, any one would say that all these 
would have been captured by the barbarians. Dem. xix. 312. (Here 
éadwxévar dv represents éadoxerav dv.) "AAN ovk av ayotvpas 
abtovs dikny agiav dedwxévat, ef axpoardpevor attav Katabnpi- 
cairbe, but I do not believe they would (then) have suffered sufficient 
punishment, if you after hearing them should condemn them. Lis, xxvii. 
9. (Here the protasis in the optative shows that dedwKévar ay repre- 
sents dedwxdtes av ecev (103); but if the protasis were ef carey pica be, 
af you had condemned them, dedmKévat av would represent ed<ddxerav 
av, they would have suffered.) See also, in xxvii. 8, ovK dv drodw- 
Aevat, dAXAa Siknv Sedwxéevat, representing perfect optatives with av. 
’Avdparroddders dv Sixaiws KeKARO Oat (yyelro). XuN. Mem. i. 1,16. 
(Here xexAnoOar av represents kexAnpévoe ay elev.) 

These constructions are of course rare, as are the forms of the 
finite moods here represented. 


207. (Aorist.) The aorist infinitive with av may be equivalent 
either to the aorist indicative with av or to the aorist optative 
with ov. Eg. 

Ovk dv iyeio® adbrov Kav éridpapetv; do you not believe that 
(of this had been so) he would even have run thither? i.e. obk ay éré- 
Spapev; Dem. xxvii. 56. "“Avev d€ cewpot otk av pou doxel 7d 
towvto EvuPavae yeverOas (ovK av EvuPAvar representing ovK dv 
EvveBn), but wnless there had been an earthquake, it does not seem to me 
that such a thing could by any chance have happened. THuc. iii. 89. 
Tods “AOnvaious 7Amifev iows dv érekeOeiv Kal tiv yhy ovk av 
mepidety TpnOnvar (ie. lows av ereEeAMorev Kat ovK dv Tepiidorey). 
Id. ii, 20. Ovd’ av kpatioas adtrods tis yhs iyyotpar (i.e. Kpary- 
oevay av). Id. vi, 37. ; 

208. (Future.) The future infinitive with av can be equivalent 
only to the Homeric construction of the future indicative with 
av. But as av is not found in Homer with the future infinitive, 
this construction rests chiefly on the authority of passages in 
Attic writers, and is subject to the same doubts and suspicions 
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as the future indicative with ay in those writers, (See 197.) 
Unless we exterminate the latter, there can be no objection to 
this as its representative. In the following passages it is still 
retained on the best Ms. authority. 

Nopifovtes, ei tatrnv mpdryv AdBorev, padtos adv odiow radAa 
TpogXwpyoerv, THuc. ii. 80. (Here the direct discourse would 
regularly have had either the future indicative without dv, or the 
aorist optative with dv.) The same may be said of Tauc. v. 82, 
vouifov péeyirtov dv opds opeAjoecy (where one Ms. reads by cor- 
rection wpeAjoar). See also Tuuc. vi. 66; viii. 25 and 71; and 
Prat. Crit. 53 D; Crat. 391 A. Lyodn ro? Héerv Setp av env- 
xovv éyd, I declared that I should be very slow to come hither again. 
SopH. Ant. 390. (Here the colloquial style may account for 7&euw ay, 
as for fe. dv in Puat. Rep. 615 D, unless we take dy with e€nvyovr. 
See 197.) In Prnp. Ol. i. 108, we have ef S€ pay tayd lou, Ere 
yAvKutépav Kev eAropat obv appate Goo KXAciEecv. 

As the future optative is never used with av (208), this can never 
be represented by the future infinitive with dv. 


209. The infinitive with av is rare in the early poets, occur- 
ring but once in Homer, II. ix. 684 (quoted under 683), and 
three times in Pindar, Pyth. vii. 20 (present), Pyth. ii. 110 
(aorist), and Ol. i. 108 (future, quoted in 208). 

210. The infinitive with dv sometimes represents an iterative 
imperfect or aorist indicative with dy (162). This must be carefully 
distinguished from the potential use. H.g. 

-AKotw Aaxedatpovious TOTE euBardvras av kat KAKWOAVTAS THY 
Xopav advaxwpety éx olkov radu, I hear that the Lacedaemonians 
at that time, after invading and ravaging the country, used to return home 
again, Dem. ix, 48. (Here dvaywpeiv dy represents dvexwpovr ay in 
its iterative sense, they used to return.) acl pev yap avrov éperrd- 
pevov Ta TOV éxOvToV avépwv ovK av e€eADEtY ard Tis curins: 
tovs § avttBoreiv av dpoiws, they say that, when he was feeding on 
men of wealth, he never would get away from the meal-tub ; and they all 
alike used to implore him (ovx av e&jAGOev, ot S€ qjvTiBdXrovv dv). AR. 
Eq. 1295. 

211. The infinitive with av, in the cases already mentioned, 
stands in indirect discourse after a verb of saying or thinking. 
Sometimes, however, it is found in other constructions, where 
the present or aorist infinitive (without av) would be expected. 
In such cases there is an approach to the usage of indirect dis- 
course, so far at least that the infinitive with av has the force of 
the corresponding tense of the indicative or optative. L.g. 

Ta Se évrds obrws exaleto, dore Sica av és tdwp Yvypov ofas 
abrovs plrtecy, so that they would most gladly have thrown themselves 
into cold water (pirrew dv here being equivalent to €ppurrov ay). 
Tuve. ii. 49. Meds tpéper pds vuKros, date purr’ eye pojt’ GAdAov, 
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Sotis pos bpd, BAGYWas wor’ ay, so that you could harm (BArAdYevas av) 
neither me nor any other who beholds the light. Soru. O.T. 374. So Tr. 
669. "EdOacav rapedOdvres Thy Tav “AOnvaiwy oiKxodopiay, Gore 
pyxére pare adtol KwrverOar iw adtov, éxeivous TE kal mavTaracw 
dmeotepnkévas, ei Kal Kpatotev, pu) dv err opas dToTELXITaL, 80 as 
to be no longer themselves obstructed by them, and so as to have deprived 
them absolutely of the power of ever again walling them in, even of they 
should be victorious. THuc. vii. 6. “Yoopey thy vixta racave bor” 
icws BovAjoerar Kav év Aiytrrw TvXEtv Ov padrAov 7) Kpivat KaKOs, 
we will rain all night long, so that perhaps he will wish to have the luck to 
be (that he might by chance find himself) in Egypt rather than to judge 
unfairly. Ar. Nub. 1130. (Here tvyxetv av follows BovAopa like the 
future infinitive in Tuc. vi.57: see 113.) We have éArifw followed 
by the infinitive and dv in THUc. vii. 61, 76 THS TUXNS Kav peP” Hyav 
éAricavres othvat, hoping that fortune may take sides with us (crain 
dv). See also Sopw. El. 1482, dAAG pos rapes KdV opiKpov et7e?r, 
but permit me at least to say aw little (that I might say even a little, 
elrouut av). 

See the corresponding use of the future infinitive in similar expres- 
sions, where there is the same approach to indirect discourse (113). 

212. Even the infinitive with the article occasionally takes ay, as in 
Ant. v. 8, ToUTO tpas SibdEw, od TH hebyew Gv TO TANOOS TS byeTEpor, 
this I will teach you, not because I would avoid your people. In Soru. 
Ant, 236, THs €Amidos TO pt) waOetv av aAXo, the hope that I could 
not suffer anything else, the construction is practically that of indirect 
discourse (794). 


PARTICIPLE WITH “Av. 


213. When the participle is used with dv, each tense 
represents the corresponding tenses of the indicative or 
optative with dv. 


The participle with dy is not, like the infinitive with év, found 
chiefly in indirect discourse ; but dy is more frequently added to 
an attributive or a circwmstantial participle (822) to give it a potential 
force equivalent to that of the indicative or optative with dv. 
The participle with dy is not found in Homer or Pindar. 


214. (Present.) The present participle (like the present 
infinitive) with dy represents the imperfect indicative or the 
present optative with av. Ly. 

Oida avrods eAevdépors dv dvras, i totTo éxpagay, I know they 
would (now) be free, if they had done this. Oida adtovs éXevOépors dv 
Ovtas, et Totro mpdgevav, I know they would (hereafter) be free, if they 
should do this, (In the former évras dy represents joav dv, in the 
latter e’noav dv.) Tov AapBavdvtwv Siknv dvres av Sixalos (i.e. 
hpev dv), whereas we should justly be among those who inflict punishment. 
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Dem. lvii. 3. “Orep oye py kata modes attov éximdovta Thy 
/ a ” « ~ a 
IleAorovvyrov ropbeiv, ddvvatrwv av dvtwv (ipav) éryBonbetv, when 
you would have been unable to bring aid (advvatou ay re. THvo. i. 73. 
/ SN y © a a ei 
IloAX av éxwv Erep cireiv rept atts wapadetru, although I might 
be able to say many other things about it, I omit them. Dem. xviii. 258. 
TN S \ nn i: , tn / ¢ . a] ” 

To mavtos av hepwyv oyov dixaiov wynyYavynpa TorkiAov (i.e. Os av 
, . 
epous), thow who wouldst derive, etc. Sopx. O. C. 761. 


215. (Aorist.) The aorist participle with é represents the 
aorist indicative or the aorist optative with dv. E.g. 

Outre Ovra otre av yevopeva Aoyoro.ovc ww, they relate things which 
are not real, and which never could happen (i.e. odk av yevorro). THUG. 
vi. 38. “Ed 7pav od yeyovds 088 ofda ci yevopevov av, (a thing) 
which has not occurred in our day, and I doubt whether it ever could occur 
(yévoro av). Puar. Rep. 414 OC. *AXAG padiws dv adeOeis, ef Kat 
petpiws Te ToUTwY eroinae, TpoetA€TO arobavety, whereas he might easily 
have been acquitted, ete. XEN. Mem. iv. 4, 4. Kat ef dmijyOno6e 
dorep jpeis, 0 iopev pay av trcov tuas AvTnpols yevopmevovs Tos 
Evppaxows, Kal dvaykarbévras adv 7) dpyew, K.7.A. (ie. odk av 

“eyeverOe, kal jvayKdcOnre av), if you had become odious as we have, we 
are sure that you would have been no less oppressive to your allies, and that 
you would have been forced, ete. Tuc. i. 76. ‘Opav ro rapateiyirpa 
daAotv ov kal, ei emikpaTyree TIS THS dvaBdaoews, padiws av adTd 
Anpbev (ie. padiws av AndHein), seeing that it would easily be taken, 
ete. Id. vii. 42. So ws tay’ av cupPBdvtwr, Dem. xxiii. 58 (see 918). 

216. (Future.) A few cases of the future participle with av, 
representing the future indicative with av, are found in Attic 
writers. These rest on the same authority as those of the future 
indicative and the future infinitive with av (197 and 208). Fg. 

’Adiere i) pi) adiere, Ws euod otk dv TounmovTos GAXa, odd’ et 

perrAw Twodddkis TeOvdvat (i.e. ovK dv roujow adAa): so all Mss. 

Prat. Ap. 30 B, Tots éruty ay éxetvp rorjoovtas avyppnKdrtes 

éx THs TéAews eoer Oe. Dem. xix. 342. (Here most Mss., including >, 
have roujrovras, but A has roujoavras.) IldAas tis dews av ows 
épwtiowv KdOyntat, many a one has long been sitting here who perhaps 

would be very glad to ask (so all Mss.). Dem. ix. 70. 

217. The participle with av can never represent a protasis, because 
there is no form of protasis which could be represented by a parti- 

ciple, where avis séparable from the conditional particle. (See 224.) 


PosivIon OF "Ap, 


218, 1. When ay is used with the subjunctive, if it does not 
coalesce with the relative or particle into one word (as in édy, 
Sray, etc.), it is generally separated from it only by such mono- 
syllables as pev, 5, ré, yap, Kai, vv, wep, ete., rarely tis. 

See examples under 444 and 529. 
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2. In Homer and Hesiod two such words may precede ké ; as ei wep 
yép Kev, et yap vb Ke, et ydp Tis Ke, Os pev ydp Ke. This is rare with 
dv in prose; see Dem. iv. 45, dzrou pev yap av. Exceptional are drrot 
tis dv, ofuar, tporOn, Dem. ii. 14; 6 te GAAO av Soxy vpiy, XEN. 
Cyr. iv. 5, 52. The strange xa dv pyvty dy tus, ANT. v. 38, Is 
now corrected to dv pyviy, but still stranger is drocov 7 papvy§ av 
Hpwv xavodvy (?) AR. Ran. 259. 


219, When dy is used with the optative or indicative, it may 
either stand near the verb, or be attached to some other emphatic ~ 
word. Particularly, it is very often placed directly after inter- 
rogatives, negatives, adverbs of time, place, etc., and other words 
which especially affect the sense of the sentence. Lg. 

‘AXA ris 81) Oedv Ocpareia ein dv 1 Oovdtys ; Puat. Euthyph. 13 
D. ’AAN 6pGs 75 Kepaddraov abtov padiws av etou. Id. 14 A. 
Odx dv 8) tvs’ dvdpa payns eptoaro peteAOav, TvdeiSnv, Os viv ye 
dv xat Aut warpt pdyouro; Il. v. 456. lds dv tov atwvAdrgrov, 
éxOpdiv dAnpa, Tovs Te Surodpyas 6éroas BacrrHs, TEAS Odvorpe 
Kavos. Sopa. Aj. 389. IloAAd kdv axwv eépwv. Id. O. T. 591. 
Tdaxior av Te OAL of ToLovTOL ETEpovs TeivavTes drohevetav. THUC. 
li. 63. 

220. 1. By a peculiar usage, av is often separated from its verb 
by such verbs as olopat, doxd, dni, oida, etc. In such cases care 
must be taken to connect the av with the verb to which it really 
belongs. L.9. 

Kai viv 7déws av pot SoxO Korvwv jaar, and now I think I should 
gladly take part (av belonging to Kowwvjcat). XEN. Cyr, viii. 7, 25. 
So AESCHIN. iii. 2 (end). Os dy tpets ofS dtu eratoacde Tod 
poovvtes, nor would you (I am sure) have ceased fighting. Dem. vi. 29. 
IIétepa yap dv oierbe paov efvac; Dem. xlix. 45. “ExAééavra a 
pare mpondes pndets pt av wnOn tHhpepov pynO Ava, selecting what 
nobody knew beforehand and nobody thought would be mentioned to-day. 
Dem. xviii. 225. (Here pnOjvar dv=pynOein av. If av were taken 
with @6y, the meaning would be, what nobody would have thought had 
been mentioned.) Té otv adv, env, cin 6 "Epws; Prat. Symp. 202 D. 

2. Especially irregular are such expressions as otk ofda Gv €i, or 
ovK av oida €, followed by an optative or indicative to which the av 
belongs. Eg. 

Ovk of8 dv ci refoasps, I do not know whether I could persuade 
lim. Eur. Med. 941. (The more regular form would be ovx ofda et 
meioatps adv.) So Ale. 48. Ovdx dv of8 ef dSuvatunv. Prat. Tim. ' 
26 B. Ovk 078° dv et extn odpnv raida Towotrov. XEN. Cyr. v. 4, 12. 
So ovx dv 0f8° 6 te GAXO ef yov WypicacGat, I do not know what other 
vote I could have given (ri dAXo etyov dv wypicacOar ;), Dum. xly. 7. 


221. (Tdéy’ av.) Among the words to which ay is very 
frequently joined is raya, perhaps (i.e. quickly, soon), the two 
forming rdéy’ av, which expression is sometimes supposed to 
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mean perhaps. But ray’ av cannot be used unless the av belongs 
in its ordinary sense to the verb of the sentence, 

Thus tax” dy yévouro means it might perhaps happen, and rdy’ dv 
éyéveto means tt might perhaps have happened ; but the latter can never 
mean perhaps tt happened, like tows éyévero. Tédya alone often means 
perhaps, as in XEN. An. v. 2, 17. Aristotle writes tdéya and dy 
separately in the same sense as Tay’ Gv; as Taxa O€ Kal padAXov ay 
TatvTny vroAd Bor, Eth. Nic. i. 5, 6, 


222. “Av never begins a sentence, or a clause before which a 
comma could stand. But it may directly follow a parenthetic 
clause, provided some part of its own clause precedes. Eg. 

"AAN G peN dv pow oitiwy SurrGv Ber, AR. Pac. 137. So rd 
péXXov, erel yévorr’, dv KArous (or without the commas), the future 
you can hear when it comes, AnscH. Ag. 250. 


REPETITION OF "Av. 


223. "Av is sometimes used twice, or even three times, with 
the same verb. This may be done in a long sentence, to make 
the conditional force felt through the whole, especially when the 
connexion is broken by intermediate clauses. It may also be 
done in order to emphasise particular words with which ay is 
joined, and to make them prominent as being affected by the 
contingency. L.9. 

‘Qor av, et cbévos AGBoyn, SyrAdoatp? av of avtois ppove. 
Sopn. El. 333. Ov ray éAdvres atOis dvOaXrotev av. Auson. Ag. 
340. “AAdous ¥ av oby oidpeOa Ta HpéTepa AaPdvras SetEar av 
parwurra et Tu petprdfopev. THUC. i. 76. (See 220.) Ott’ dv cehevooy’, 
ovr’ av, et GéAous Ere Tpdocerv, mod Y av ydéws Spwyns péta. SOPH. 
Ant. 69. Aéyw xa? exarrov Soxely dv pou Tov adrov avdpa rap’ 
pov ert mActot av €idy Kal peta xapitov padi? av evT pares 
7) copa atrapkes twapéxer Oar. Tue, ii, 41. (Here av is used 
three times, belonging to wapéxerOar.) “Ypaov dé epnpos dv ovk av 
ixavos ofmat efvas ovr adv hirov apeAnoas ovr’ av €xOpov dheEao Ga. 
Xen. An. i. 3, 6. (Here dv is used three times, belonging to e¢va..) 
Ov. dy iyycio’ airov Kav éercdpapetv; Dum, xxvii. 56, 

224. A participle representing a protasis (472) is especially 
apt to have an emphatic ay near it. This, by showing that the 
verb is to form an apodosis, tends to point out the participle as 
conditional in an early part of the sentence. 4g. 

Nopicate 75 te fabAov Kat 76 pérov Kat TO mdvv akpuBes av fvy- 
kpadev padicr dv ix bevy, believe that these, of they should be united, 
would be especially strong. THuc, vi. 18. (Here Evyxpalev, not with 
dv, is equivalent to et Evyxpabety.) “Aydvas ay Tis pou Soxel, en, 
& mdrep, Tpoeimav éxdotos Kal abr mpoTtiGels pdrior av 


OS 
t 
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arovety €6 doxeiobar, tt seems to me, said he, father, that if any one 
should proclaim contests, etc., he would cause, etc. XEN. Cyr. i 6,38. 
(Here the protasis implied in the participles is merely emphasised by 
dv, which belongs to wrovelv.) See also A€yovTos dy Twos TLTTEVT aL 
oleae; (ie. ei Tis EdXeyev, erlorevoay av;) do you think they would 
have believed it, if any one had told them? Dem. vi. 20. (Here ay stands 
near éyovros only to point this out as the protasis to which its own 
verb murredoat is the apodosis, with which dy is not repeated.) 


225. (a) Repetition of xé is rare ; yet it sometimes occurs, Fy. 
To Ke pan 7 Kev euewve Kal exovpevos TEp 05000, 
KE pe TEOVyviay eve peydpoww ereurev. Od iv. 733, 

(b) On the other hand, Homer sometimes joins dv and xé in the 
same sentence for emphasis. Fg. 

Kaptepat, ds ot7 av xev “Apns dvécaito pete Pav 
ovte K ’AOnvain Aaooodos. IL. xiii. 127. 

226. When an apodosis consists of several co-ordinate clauses 
with the same mood, ay is generally used only in the first and 
understood in the others, unless it is repeated for emphasis or 
for some other special reason. Lg. 

Oud’ dv ene, iia Sedpo dromActy €BovrAsuny, KaTeKdAverv, ovde 
Towatta A€ye TolTw TpoTéeTaTTEV, €& Ov HK tpeis EverAreT 
é€evat. Dum. xix. 51. (Here dy is understood with apocérarter.) 
Odrw dé Spdv ovdev dv Sudhopov Tov érépov tool, GAN emi radbrov 
tovev apdotepot. Prav. Rep. 360 C. Odxoty Kav, ei rpds avTd 7d 
pos avayKxa cor adtov BAErew, GX yetv Te dv TA dupata Kal pevyerv 
arootpepopevov (oler); Ib. 515 E. (Kav belongs to the infinitives ; 223.) 
See also Xan. An, ii. 5,14. ILdvra ypes 6 Pidurros, roAAA AEeyovTos 
E00 Kal Opvdodvytos del, Td pev TpOTOV ws av Eis KoLWdY yvopnV dro- 
patvopevov, peTa TadTa 8 ws adyvoovvtas SiddoKovTos, TeAevTOVTOS Oé 
os av pds TerpaKdTas adTods Kal dvoowTaTovs avOpwrovs ovdev 
brooteAAopévov. Dum. xix. 156. The clauses with ws represent (1) ws 
eAeyov dv ei efawvdpnv, as I should have spoken if I had been merely 
informing my colleagues; (2) ws éeyov (av) ei dyvootyTas ediSacrKov, as 
I should have spoken if I had been instructing ignorant men; (3) os 
Aéyount av, as I should speak to men who had sold themselves, ete. In 
the second clause, the construction remaining the same, év is omitted ; 
but in the third, where an optative is implied, dv reappears. 

In Pua. Rep. 398 A, we find av used with two co-ordinate optatives, 
understood with a third, and repeated again with a fourth to avoid 
confusion with a dependent optative in a relative clause. “Av may be 
understood with an optative even in a separate sentence, if the con- 
struction is continued from a sentence in which dy is used with the 
optative ; as in Prat. Rep, 352 E: "Eo@ drm dv ddd iors 7} 
opOarpots; Od Sita. Té d€; dxotoars ddAw 1) doiv; So with 
mpdarrou after yap, ib. 439 B. 
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ELLIPTICAL Uses or “Ap. 


227. “Av is sometimes used elliptically without a verb, when 
one can be supplied from the context. Eg. 

Ot oixéras péyxovow: GAN otk dv rpd Tod (se. eéppeykor), the slaves 
are snoring; but they wouldn’t have been doing so at this hour in old 
times, Ar. Nub. 5. ‘Qs od? dy doradv rove’ dy é€elrouné ro, obr’ dy 
TéKvourt Tols ewois (sc. eLetrouni), oTéepyov Spws. SopH. O. C. 1528. 
Té dv doxet cou IIpiapos (sc. rpagar), et ra ivucev; but what think 
you Priam would have done if he had accomplished what you have? AESCH. 
Ag. 935. ZoHfpov pev ovk dv paddov, edtvxijs 8 izws (sc. ota). 
Eur. Ale. 182: cf. Ar. Eq. 1252. (See 483.) 

So m@s yap av (se. ety); how could it? rds odk dv; and similar 
phrases ; especially Gomep dy ei (also written as one word, ao7epavei), 
in which the dv belongs to the verb that was originally understood 
after ef; as poBovpevos dorep av ei wals, fearing like a child (originally 
for foBodvpevos dorep av efoBeiro ei mais iv). Puav. Gorg. 479 A. 
See Dem. xviii. 194: ri yp) movetv; Somep dv el tis vatixAnpov TavT 
ert cotnpia mpdgavTa . .. THS vavayias aitupro, what are we to do? 
(We are to do) just what a shipowner would do (zrovol av) if any one should 
blame him for the wreck of his ship, etc. See direev dv, which ex- 
plains the omitted verb, just afterwards. 


228, Kav in both its meanings (as «ai with the adverb ay, 
and as xaé with dv = éav) may stand without a verb. Eg. 

"AXN avédpa yp) SoKetv wecreiv dv Kav amd opiKpod KaKkov. SOPH, 
Aj. 1077. (Here kav, for kat a&v, which we may express by even or 
though tt be, belongs to wecetv understood.) “Ikavis oby Totro €xopey, 
kav et tAEovayy TKoTotpev ; are we then satisfied of this (and should we 
be so) even if we were to look at tt in various ways? Piar. Rep. 477 A. 
(We must supply ixavas éxyowvey with kav.) See different cases of 
kav ef in 195, in which a verb follows to which ay cannot belong. 

Kai érrou tis dv, ofuar, tporOy Kav puxpav Skvapuv, rdvr aede?, 
and, I think, wherever we add even (though it be) a little power, at all helps. 
Dem. ii. 14. (Here xdv=xai dv tis mpooOy, even though we add.) 
Mérpyoov eipyvys Ti por, Kav rev’ ern, measure me oUt some peace, 
even of it be only for five years (kat av petpyoys). AR. Ach. 1021. 

229. "Av may be used with a relative without a verb, as it is with 
et (in dv=ci Gy) in the last examples (228). So in Xen, An. i. 3, 6, 
Os “ov oby idvTos Ory av Kab tpels, ovTw THY yvopny ExeTE (Le. O77 
dv kal tpets inte), be of this mind, that I shall go wherever you go. 


CHAPTERALY: 
USE OF THE MOODS. 


230. This chapter treats of all constructions which re- 
quire any other form of the finite verb than the simple 
indicative in absolute assertions and direct questions (2). 
The infinitive and participle are included here so far as 
either of them is used in indirect discourse, in protasis or 
apodosis, and in other constructions (as with mpiv and date) 
in which the finite moods also are used. 


231. These constructions are discussed under the follow- 
ing heads :— 
I. The potential optative and indicative. 

II. The imperative and subjunctive in commands, 
exhortations, and prohibitions.—Subjunctive and 
indicative with wy and «) od in cautious asser- 
tions.—O7ras and é7ws a with the independent 
future indicative or subjunctive. 

III. The subjunctive (like the future indicative) in 
independent sentences.—The interrogative sub- 
junctive. 

IV. Od pu» with the subjunctive or future indicative. 

V. Final and object clauses after ta, os, ows, ddpa, 
and 7. 

VI. Conditional sentences. 

VII. Relative and temporal sentences, including con- 
secutive sentences with ware, ete. 

VIII. Indirect discourse. 

IX. Causal sentences. 

X. Expressions of a wish. 
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SECTION I. 
The Potential Optative and Indicative. 


232. We find fully established in the Homeric language 
a use of the optative and the past tenses of the indicative 
with dy or «é, which expresses the action of the verb as 
dependent on circumstances or conditions; as éOou dv, he 
might (could or would) go; rev av, he might (could or 
would) have gone. Such an optative or indicative is called 
' potential, 


I. POTENTIAL OPTATIVE. 


233, It has already been seen (13) that Homer sometimes 
uses the optative in a weak future sense, without xé or ay, to 
express a concession or permission. Such neutral forms seem to 
form a connecting link between the simple optative in wishes 
and the optative with ay, partaking to a certain extent of the 
nature of both. (For a full discussion of these forms and their 
relations, see Appendix I.) Such expressions seem to show that 
the early language used forms like €A ous and ious in two senses, 
I may go and I may see, or may I go and may I see, corresponding 
to €A@w and i8w in their two Homeric senses J shall go and I shall 
see (284), or let me go and let me see (257). 

234. The neutral optatives like Il. iv. 18 are rare even in 
Homer, the language having already distinguished the two mean- 
ings in sense, and marked them in most cases by external signs. 
The optative expressing what may happen in the future took the 
particle xé or ov, and was negatived by ov, denoting the re- 
lations which we express by our potential mood with may, can, 
might, could, would, and should. Thus €dout Ke 7} Kev adoimy, L 
may slay or I may be slain, Il, xxii, 253; dvijp d€ Kev od tu Atos 
voov eiptvaaasto, a man cannot contend against the will of Zeus, Il. 
viii. 143.1 On the other hand, the simple optative (without xé 
or av) was more and more restricted to the expression of a wish 
or exhortation, and was negatived by pi; as po) yévouto, may it 
not happen, (00.8 por, listen to me (Od. iv. 193), as opposed to ov 
dv yévorro, it could not happen. The potential forms €Ooyu av 


1 When the idea of ability, possibility, or necessity is the chief element in 
the expression, and is not (as above) merely auxiliary, it is expressed by a 
special verb like d¥vaua, dei, or xpn. Especially, the idea of obligation is 
generally expressed by de? or xp) with the infinitive ; as rodde xpi KAvew, 
him we must obey, Sopy. Ant. 666. 
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and io. av differ from the more absolute future indicative 
and the old subjunctive forms @A@w and idw, I shall go and I shall 
see, by expressing a future act as dependent on some future cir- 
cumstances or conditions, which may be more or less distinctly 
implied. The freedom of the earlier language extended the use 
of the potential optative to present and sometimes even to past 
time. See 438 and 440. 


235. In most cases the limiting condition involved in the 
potential optative is not present to the mind in any definite 
form, and can be expressed in English only by such words as 
perchance, possibly, or probably, or by the auxiliaries could, would, 
should, might, etc. with the vague conditions which these imply 
(like if he should try, if he pleased, if he could, of what is natural 
should happen, ete.) Sometimes a more general condition is 
implied, like in any possible case; as otk dv Sexotpuny tovtro, I 
would not accept this (on any terms); here the expression becomes 
nearly absolute, and may often be translated by our future, as 
ovk dv peOeipnv tod Opdvov, I will not give up the throne (Ar. 
Ran. 830), or (in positive sentences) by must, as wavtes Oavpdgorey 
av tovro, all must admire this. 

The optative thus used with no conscious feeling of any 
definite condition, but still implying that the statement is con- 
ditioned and not absolute, is the simplest and most primitive 
potential optative. It is equivalent to the Latin potential 
subjunctive, as credas, dicas, cernas, putes, etc., you may believe, say, 
perceive, think, etc. ‘The Homeric language has six forms, all 
expressing futurity with different degrees of absoluteness and 
distinctness ; as dyYouar, dWouat xe, Wwpat, Wwpat Ke, iWotunv, 
idoiunv Ke (or av), containing every step from J shall see to I should 
see. Of these only the first and the last (with a tradition of the 
second) survived the Homeric period, and the others (especially 
the fifth) were already disappearing during that period (240), 
being found unnecessary as the language became settled, and as 
ae optative with xé or dv became more fixed as a future potential 
orm. 


236. In the following examples of the potential optative no 
definite form of condition is present to the mind :— 


"Epot 8¢ 167° dv odd Képdiov ein, but it would at that time (be likely 
to) profit me far more. Il, xxii, 108. Pevywper: ere ydp Kev dAVEar 
feev Kakov Hap, let us flee; for perchance we may still escape the evi) 
day. Od. x. 269, IlAnoiov dhAjAwy: Kai cev Svoictedtoeras, the 
rocks are close together > you might perhaps shoot an arrow across the space. 
Od. xii. 102. So Od. xxiii, 125, Ovxoty mépous av rivbe Swpedv 
éuot; would you then grant me this favour? Axscu. Prom, 616. So 


we 
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mTav yap dv 7vGo10 pov, for you can learn anything (you please) from 
me. Ib. 617. Tt tdvd av eirous GAO; what else could you say of 
this man? Sopa. Ant. 646. So Ant. 552 and 652. IloAAds dy 
eVpots pyxavds, you can find many devices. Ecr. And. 85. “Eyopat 
Tow kal ovk adv AetPOeiny, I will follow you and in no case will I 
be left behind. Hor. iv. 97. Ot pev (se. A€yovtes) Hs ovdert av Tpdmrw. 
EXGorev of "APyvaiow. Tue. vi. 35. "Eva roAdW pev cwppoodtvny 
kaTapador av tis. Xun. An. i. 9, 3. So Mem. i. 3, 5, iii. 5, 1 and 7. 
Ais és tov adtov rorapdv otk dv éuBains, you cannot step twice into 
the sume river (saying of Heraclitus), Puav. Crat. 402 A. Od pijv 
eat KadXiwv odds ovd av yévouTo, there is none and there could be- 
none. Id. Phil. 16 B; so 64 B. ?Axovous av, you can hear. Id. Rep. 
487 E. AecEdtw ws of Oertadol viv otk av eAc’Gepor yévowvTo 
' dopevor, let him show that they would not now gladly become free. Dem. 
ii, 8. “Hééws 8 adv éywy épolpnv Aemrivyy, but I would gladly ask: 
Leptines. Id. xx. 129. Ki jyvonoe ratra, yévorto yap av Kat tobro, 
af he did not know this,—and wt might easily so happen. Ib. 143. ur’ 
dv obtos €xou A€yey OVP ipets wera Oeinre. Id. xxii. 17. lot ofv 
Tparotme® av err; in what other direction could we possibly turn ? 
Prat. Euthyd. 290 A. Ovx dv pedelpnyv rod Opdvov, I will not give 
up the throne. Ar. Ran. 830. So odk dy deyotunv, ArscH. Eum. 228. 
Tis ovK dv dydoatto Tov avépav éxelvov THs dpeTns ; who would not 
admire the valour of these men? (i.e. every one must admire their valour). 
Dem. xviii. 204. 

Bovroipny av, I ‘should like, is used like velim. For €BovAdopuny ay, 
vellem, see 246. 

237. The potential optative in the second person may have 
the force of a mild command or exhortation. £.9. 

Dd pev Kopicors dv ceavtov 7) OéAeus, you may take yourself off 
whither you please (a milder expression: than képife ceavtdv). Sopx. 
Ant. 444. So Ant. 1339. KAvous dv 76n, PotBe rpooraripre, 
hear me now. Id. El. 637. Xwpots ay etow. Id. Ph. 674. 

So probably Il. ii, 250: to otk dv BaorAjas ava ord Exov 
ayopevors, therefore you must not take kings upon your tongue and talk (or 
do not take, etc.) 

238. Occasionally the potential optative expresses what may 
hereafter prove to be true or to have been true. £9. 

Ilob 847° dv efev ot Eevor; where may the strangers be? (i.e. where 2s 
it likely to turn out that they are?) Sopw. El. 1450. “H yap eu (se. 
copia) patvAn tis dv ein, for it may turn out that my wisdom is of a 
mean kind. Prat. Symp. 175 E. ‘EAAjvev tds pace apracar 
Eipdémnv: einoav & dv oftoe Kpires, and these would prove to be 
Cretans (or to have been Cretans), Hor. i. 2, Atrau de ovk ay ToAhat. 
einoay, and these (the islands) would not prove to be many. THuC. i. 9. 

This has nothing to do with the Homeric use of the optative with 
ké or dy in a present or a past sense (438 ; 440). See the similar use 
of the subjunctive with p after verbs of fearing (92). 
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239. The potential optative may express every grade of 
potentiality from the almost pure future ov« dy peBeipny, T will 
not give up (under any circumstances), to ob« dv dSiKkaiws és KaKOV 
récoupl tt, I could not justly fall into any trouble, SOPH. Ant. 240, 
where Sixaéws points to the substance of a limiting condition, of 
justice should be done. From this the step is but slight to such 
cases as ore éoOiovor rielw i) Sévavtur fepew* Stappayetev yap 
dv, they do not eat more than they can carry ; for (if they should) 
they would burst, XEN. Cyr. viii. 2, 21, where ei . . . éoOiovev is. 
necessary to complete the sense and is clearly understood from 
the preceding words. A final step in the same direction is taken 
when the condition is actually stated as part of the sentence. 
As €\6o. av means he would go (under some future circumstances), if 
these limiting circumstances are to be definitely expressed it is 
natural to use the corresponding form of condition, «i with the 
optative, as «if KeAedoeras €AOo1 av, if you should command he would 
go. The protasis is thus assimilated to the apodosis in form, as 
it conforms to it in sense and general character. So when a 
conclusion is to follow such a condition as ef xeAedoevas, the 
corresponding optative with av, ie. the potential optative, is 
naturally chosen, although nothing but regard to harmony and 
symmetry makes either if you should command he will go or if you 
command he would go, or the equivalent Greek forms, objectionable. 
In fact, these very forms are far more common in the more fluid 
Homeric language than in the fixed and regular style of Attic 
prose. ‘There is, therefore, no necessary or logical bond of union 
between two forms like «i xeAeboevas and €XOo. av. This connexion 
is, indeed, far more the effect of assimilation in form, as appears 
especially when the apodosis contains an optative in a wish; as 
in ws dréXoito Kat adrAos Oris ToLadTE YE peor, may another perish 
also who shall do the like (Od. i. 47), where if dzoAéoOw had been 
used we should naturally have had pep. 

For examples of the optative with dy or xé with a definite protasis 
expressed or implied in the context, see 455 and 472. 


240. The use of dv or xé with the potential optative had already 
become fixed in the Homeric language. A few cases of “neutral 
optatives” in Homer, which seem to show an early potential use 
without «é or ay, have been given above (13). Besides these, a few 
more distinctly potential optatives without dy or xé occur in Homer, 
but they are exceptions to the general usage even there. Such are the 
following :— . 

Ov ru kaxdrepov GdAo waO ote, Tl. xix. 321. Tovtrov ye oTO[E- 
voto kal éx. rupds aifopevoww dupw vorothoatpev, Ilex. 246. ‘Pela 
Geos ¥ eOédwy dpeivovas Swphoato, IL x. 556: see Od, iii. 231, 
Xepuaciov AdBe, 6 od dbo Y dvdpe péporer. Il. v. 8302: so xx. 285. 
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Od tis Teivere yuvaixa, Od. xiv. 122. So also Il. vii. 48, xiv. 190, 
xv. 45,197, 
See, further, Hes. Theog. 723 and 725; Prnp. Ol. x. 21, Py. iv. 118. 


241. Some cases of the optative without dv occur with the indefinite 
cot Os in Homer, and with éorw doris, éoriv brs, eotw Orrot, in 
the Attic poets. These form a class by themselves. Eg. 

Ovw eof Os offs ye Kivas Kepadjs draddXrxKou. Il, xxii. 348. 
Ov yap env os tis ow ext orixas Hyhoacro. Il. ii, 687. Ovx 
eo? orws AéEarpe Ta Wevdh Kadd. AnscH. Ag. 620. Ovdx eo6? oTw 
peiCova potpav veipatp 1 cou Id. Prom. 292. Odk« éorw doris 
trv eds Kelpattd viv. Id. Cho.172. "Eor’ obv érws "AAkynotis 
és ynpas poor; Eur. Alc. 52. "Eo@? Grou tis oretdas Taparxvoat 

» Woxay ; Ibid. 113. 

242. On the other hand, a few other cases in the Attic poets are 
mere anomalies, even if we admit that the text is sound. Hg. 

Teav, Zed, dtvacw tis avdpOv trepBacia Katadoxor; what 
transyression of man can check thy power? Sops. Ant. 605. *“AAN 
bréptoApov avdpos ppovnpa tis Néyou; AuscH. Cho. 594. Ids ov 
Ta)’, WS ElToL TIS, EEnuapTaves ; i.e. as one might say. (?) Eur. Andr. 
929. Odocov 7 r€éyou Tis THAOVS eoTHoapev. Id. Hipp. 1186. 
“Qorep eirot Tus TOTos, as one would say TOTos. (1) Ar. Av. 180. 

The cases cited from Attic prose are now generally admitted to be 
corrupt. See Kriiger, ii. 54, 3, Anm. 8, 


IJ. PovrentiaL INDICATIVE. 


243. As the potential optative represents a future act as 
dependent on future circumstances (234), so the potential in- 
dicative originally represents a past act as dependent on past 
circumstances. Therefore, while 7\AGev means he went, jAGev av 
means he would have gone (under some past circumstances). It is 
probable that no definite limiting circumstances were present to 
the mind when this form first came into use, so that #AGev ay 
naturally signified merely that 7¢ was likely, possible, or probable 
that he went or (as we express it) that he might have gone or 
would have’ been likely to go, sometimes that he must have gone. 

In this sense it appears as a past form of the potential optative, 
eg. of €XOoi av in the sense he might perchance go or he would be 
likely to go (in the future). The same relation appears in Latin, 
where credas, putes, cernas, dicas, you would be likely to believe, think, 
etc., are transferred to past time as crederes, putures, cerneres, 
diceres, you would have believed, thought, etc! Here putet and 


1 We are probably justified in assuming that the past meaning which here 
appears in crederes, etc. is the original meaning of the Latin imperfect sub- 
junctive in this use, as it certainly is that of the Greek imperfect indicative 
with dy. See 435. 

G 
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putaret are precisely equivalent to otovro av, he would be likely to 
think, and @ero av, he would have been likely to think. 


944, We find the potential indicative in its simplest use (last 
mentioned)—with no reference to any definite condition, but 
merely expressing past possibility, probability, or necessity— 
in all classes of Greek writers. £.9. 

Od’ dv ere dpddpwv wep avip Lapryddsva Siov Eyvw, no longer 
would even a shrewd man have known Sarpedon. Il. xvi. 638. “Yr kev 
taracippova mep Séos ciAev, fear might have seized even a man of stout 
heart. Il. iv. 421. See other Homeric examples below. 

"AXN AAGe pev 83) TovT Tovverdos TAY’ Av opyy Pracbev parrov 
) yvapn ppevav, but this reproach may perhaps have come from violence 
of wrath, ete. Sopa. O. T. 523. (Here ray’ dv AGe expresses past 
possibility, with no reference to any definite condition, unfulfilled or 
otherwise.) Ocois yap jv ottw idov Tax’ av Te pyviovoew eis yevos 
méaArat, for perchance it may have been thus pleasing to Gods who of old 
bore some wrath against our race, Id. O. C. 964. (According to the 
common punctuation Té&y’ av would be taken with pnviovew, = ot ray’ 
av TL eunviov, who may perchance have borne some wrath, see Piat. 
Phaedr. 265 B, below ; but the analogy of O. T. 523 favours the other 
interpretation.) Ilpds rotoy dy révd’ airés ovdvacebs ErAet; i.e. 
who might this man have been to whom Ulysses was sailing? Id. Ph. 572. 
“O Geardpevos Tas dv Tis avnp npada On Sduos etvar, every man who saw 
this drama (the “Seven against Thebes”) would have been eager to be a 
warrior. Ar. Ran, 1022. (This is the past form of mas av tis épa- 
oOein Sduos etvar, every one would be eager, having no more reference to 
an unfulfilled condition than the latter has.) AveBynoav, os pev 
elkos Kal A€yerat, erl TYEdiOV, Taya adv dé Kat GAAWS Tws eorAci- 
cavtes, i.e. while they probably crossed on rafts, they may perhaps have 
crossed in some other way by sailing (deBnoay with taxa av in the latter 
clause meaning they may have, or might have, perhaps crossed under other 
(possible) circwmstances), THuc. vi. 2. “EreppoacOy & av tis éxetvo 
idav, and any one would have been encouraged who saw that. Xun. Hell. 
iii, 4, 18. Odrrov i ds Tis dv @eTo, sooner than one would have 
thought. Id. An. i. 5, 8. "Eva 8) €yvw dy tis dcov agiov ein 7d 
ftretr Gar dpxovta, there any one might have learned, ete. Id. Cyr. vii. 
1, 38. °Ev ratry ty 7Aukig A€yovtes mpds twas ev f dv paduorra 
értotevoate, talking to you at that age at which you would have been 
most likely to have put trust im them. Pusat. Ap. 18 C. "lows péev dAn- 
Gods twos érurropevor, Taxa 8 dv Kal ddAoveE Tapaepopevor, pvOt- 
kév Tiva dpvov mporeraicapev "Epwra, while perhaps we were clinging 
to some truth, although perchance we may have been led aside into some 
error (rapadepopevor dv=TapepepopeOa av), we celebrated Eros in a 
mythical hymn. Id. Phaedr. 265 B. Te yap cai BovdAdpevor perereu- 
Tech av avrors ev TovT TH Kaipp; for with what wish even could you 
possibly have been summoning them at this time? Dem. xviii. 24. Ilés 
dv O py raphy pad erdynpav eyd ti oe Hdiknoa; ie. how was I 
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likely to do you any wrong? Id. xxvii. 57. Todv yopdv ovvércka Gorrep 
dv idiurta Kal erityndedrara apporépows @yiyveto, I collected the 
chorus in the way which was likely to be most agreeable and convenient to 
both, ANT. vi, 11. 
Two Homeric examples are peculiar in their reference to time ;— 
"AXA Tay LoTa Telpa Srws Kev 51) ony Tatpioa yaiav iknas i) yap 
pw (wov ye Kixioeat, 7) Kev “Opéotns KTetvev tbropOdpevos, ad Oé 
kev Taov dvtiBorjoas, but strive with all speed to come to your father- 
land; for either you will find him (Aegisthus) alive (and so can kill him 
yourself), or else Orestes may have already killed him before you come, and 
then you can go to his funeral. Od. iv. 544. (Here n Kev KTeivev, by a 
change in the point of view, expresses what will be a past possibility 
at the time of the arrival of Menelaus, to which time the following 
optative is future.) Kat yap Tpdds pact payynras éupevar dvdpas, of 
Ke TAXUTA Exptvav péya veckos, for they say that the Trojans are men 
of war, who would most speedily have decided a mighty strife (implying 
that they would therefore speedily decide any impending strife). Od. 
Xviii. 261. (This was said by Ulysses before he went to Troy. See 249.) 


_- 245. In most cases of the past tenses of the indicative with 
av there is at least an implied reference to some supposed cir- 
cumstances different from the real ones, so that 7#AOev av com- 
monly means he would have gone (if something had not been as it was). 
When we speak of a past event as subject to conditions, we are 
apt to imply that the conditions were not fulfilled, as otherwise 
they would not be alluded to. This reference to an unfulfilled 
condition, however, does not make it necessary that the action 
of the potential indicative itself should be unreal, although this 
is generally the case. (See 412.) The unfulfilled past condition 
to which the potential indicative refers may be as vague and in- 
distinct as the future condition to which the potential optative 
refers (235); as if he had wished, if he had tried, if it had been 
possible, in any case, and others which are implied in our auxi- 
haries might, could, would, should, etc., but are seldom expressed 
by us in words. Compare ovdev av KaKoV TOUT ELA, they could do 
no harm (Le. if they should try), with ovdév dv Kaxdv éroinoay, they 
could have done no harm (i.e. if they had tried). Eg. 

Od ydp Kev SvvdperOa Ovpdwov tinAdwov ardcacbat ALBov, for 
we could not have moved the stone from the high doorway. Od. ix. 304. 
Mévoww av: 7 GeAov & ay éxros Ov TvyEtv, I will remain; but I should 
have preferred to take my chance outside. Sopu. Aj. 88. Totrov ris av 
go. Tavopos apeivwv evpéOn; who could have been found, etc.? Ib. 119. 
‘Exdvov dv eyo ot8 av Aric? avddv, I heard a voice which I could 
never even have hoped to hear. Id. El. 1281. Av’ e€€deEas, ofv eyo 
kurt av 7nOéAno ddrAwdrdTOW KAvew. Id. Ph. 426. KAdvecv dv ovd? 
dae €BovrAdpny, I should have wished not to hear it even once. Ib. 
1239. Ovx eof drws éEtexev dv % Avs ddpap Anta tooatrny 
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dpabiav, under no circumstances would Leto have been the mother of so 
great ignorance. Eur. I. T. 385. Oikeia mpdypar’ eiodyov, &€ av ¥ 
dv éEnrcyxounv, by which I might have been exposed. Ar. Ran, 959. 
Tére dye fv, Kal ras xelpas otk dv Kabedpor, it was then dark, and 
they would not have seen the show of hands (in voting). Xen. Hell. i. 7, 7. 
Tlotwy 8 av épywv i) rovov 7) KkuwSivev dréotnoay; from what 
acts, etc., would they have shrunk back (ie. of they had been required of | 
them) Isoo. iv. 83. Ilpd woAAGy pev av ypnpdrov éeTipnodpny 

rocovtov Svivacbas tiv pirocodiav: iows yap ovK av ypeis trEtaTOV | 
dmeXelpOnpev, ovd dv eAdyurtov pépos areAatoapev avTns* 

éreidi) 8 ovk otros exer, BovAoipny av ratoacbas tovs pdvapodv- 

ras. Id. xiii, 11. Of érolnoav pev ovdev ay Kady, py Trabedy & 

épurdéavr’ dv icws, Tovrovs eLararav aipeto Oat, these who could 

have done him no harm, but who might perhaps have guarded themselves 

against suffering any. Dem. ix. 13. Tore 8 adrd 7rd mpayp dv éxpt- 

veto ep avtov, but the case would then have been decided on its own 

merits. Id, xviii. 224: so 101. Ids adv ot tBpurtixdtepov avOpwrros 

bpuiv €XPHTATO; Id. xix. 85. O8 pe?(ov ovoev Gv KATEALTEY, OVELOOS. 

Id. xlv. 35. “A 8? ty Suxaiws dv tripyxev ex rhs eipyvys, TavT 

av@ dv adréovto atrol NoyiferGar* GAAG TabTa pev Fv av Cpotws 

Huiv, exeiva b& tovTows dv tpooHny ei pu did TovTovs, but (it is not 

right) to set off against what they themselves sold what would justly have 

been ours by the peace; but these would have been ours all the same (in 

any case), while the others would have been added (or would now be added) 

to them had it not been for these men. Id. xix. 91. (Here trhpyev av 

and #v av refer to an actual fact, the possession of certain places; the 

apodosis mpoonv dv refers to something which was prevented from 

becoming a fact. This passage shows the natural steps from the 

potential form to the apodosis. See 247.) 


246. When no definite condition is understood with the 
potential indicative, the imperfect with av regularly refers to 
past time, according to the older usage (435), like the aorist ; 
as in the examples above. 

The imperfect referring to present time, which is common 
in apodosis after Homer (410), appears in these potential expres- 
sions chiefly in a few simple phrases, especially in éBovAdpunv av, 
vellem, I should wish, I should like (also I should have liked). 
Even in Homer the construction with &eAov and the infinitive 
(424), which includes a form of potential indicative (415; 416), 
sometimes refers to present time. E.g. 

"Hyd § eBovrASpny adv adrods ddynOh eyew: pet hv yap dv Kat 
euol Tovtov TayaHod ovK eAdxurtov pépos. viv 88 obre mpds THY 
Toh avrois Toatra trdpxes ore mpos Ene, and I should like it if they 
spoke the truth ; for (were that so) no small part of this advantage would 
be mine: but this is not true of them, ete. Lys. xii. 22. Meidiav, dv 
éBovhopny dv roddOv evexev Chv, Midias, whom for many reasons I 
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should like to have alive, AwscuHIN. iii. 115. See Lyoure. 3. (For 
<BovdAdpmy av as past, see Sopu. Ph. 1239, quoted in 245.) See also 
AR. Nub. 680, éxetvo 0 jv dv Kapddrn, KAcwvipun, and this would be 
kapddrn, etc. For BovAotuny dy, velim, see 236. 

For é¢eAov and the infinitive as present in Homer, see 424. 


247. It is but a slight step from the potential forms quoted 
in 245 and 246 to those which form the conclusion to an unful- 
filled condition definitely implied in the context. After Homer 
the imperfect with av may here refer to present time. Eg. 

AAAG Ke Keiva pddirta iSov dArodipao Opa, but you would have 
lamented most in your heart of you had seen this (i6ov = et efdes). Od. xi. 
418. Ovdée xev airds iréexduye khpa pédawav, GAN ‘Hdairros 

‘€pvto, nor would he by himself have escaped, but Hephaestus rescued him. 
Tl, v. 22, °AAXN cixdoas pev, 7dbs* 0b yap dv Képa torAvotedrs 65° 
etpre, but, as it seems, he has good news ; for (otherwise) he would not be 
coming with head thus thickly crowned. Sopx. O. T. 83; so O. C. 125, 
146. ILoAXot yap dv ra dpyava iv aéva, for instruments would be 
worth much (if they had this power). Puar. Rep. 374 D. “Hyere tiv 
eipyvnv dus: od yap hv OTe dv erovetre, for there was nothing that 
you could have done (if you had not kept the peace). Drm. xviii. 43. 
Dypetov Sé- od yap av Setp HKov ws yas, for (otherwise) they would 
not have come hither to you. Id. xix. 58. Tore Pirinmw rpodedwxévar 
mavtas dv é€xyxev aitiav, in that case she (Athens) would have had 
the blame of having betrayed all to Philip. Id. xviii, 200. See other 
examples in 472. 


248. The final step is taken when an unreal condition is 
expressed as part of the sentence, forming the protasis to which 
the potential indicative is the apodosis; as #AGev av et éexeAcvoa, 
he would have gone if I had commanded him. The dependent 
protasis, by a natural assimilation, has a past tense of the indica- 
tive corresponding to the form of the apodosis. On the other 
hand, when an unreal condition has been expressed, as «i éxéAcvoa, 
the potential indicative is the natural form to state what azould 
have been the result if the condition had been fulfilled. (See 390, 
2; and 410.) The potential indicative does not change its 
essential nature by being thus made part of an unreal conditional 
expression, and it is not necessarily implied that its action did 
not take place (see 412). Although the latter is generally 
implied or inferred, while the reverse seldom occurs, still it is 
important to a true understanding of the nature of the indicative 
with dv to remember that it is not essential or necessary for it either 
to refer to an unreal condition or to denote in itself what is 
contrary to fact. 

For a periphrastic form of potential indicative with ede, xpjy, ete., 
with the infinitive, see 415. 


Eye) 
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For the Homeric use of the present optative with xé or dv as a 
present potential form (like the later imperfect with av), see 438. 
For the rare Homeric optative with xé in the sense of the past 
tenses of the indicative with xé or av, see 440. 


249. From the primitive use of the past tenses of the indicative to 
express what was likely to occur wnder past circumstances, we nay explain 
the iterative use of these tenses with adv (162), which is-generally . 
thought to have no connection with the potential indicative with av. 
Thus 7AGev dv, meaning originally he would have gone (under some past 
circumstances), might easily come to have a frequentative sense, he would 
have gone (under all cirewmstances or whenever occasion offered), and hence 
to mean he used to go. See SopH. Ph, 443, ds otk dv etder’ ciodrag 
eiretv, drov pdels egy, (Thersites) who used never to be content to 
speak but once when all forbade him (lit. when nobody permitted him). 
Originally ov« dv efAero would mean he would not have been content 
(under any circumstances), hence he was never content. The optative eon 
(532) shows the nature of the expression here. See the examples 
under 162, and the last example under 244, 

This construction is not Homeric; but it is found in Herodotus 
and is common in Attic Greek. There is no difficulty in under- 
standing it as an offshoot of the potential indicative, when it is seen 
that the latter did not involve originally any denial of its own action. 


SECTION II. 


The Imperative and Subjunctive in Commands, Ex- 
hortations, and Prohibitions.—Subjunctive and 
Indicative with uw and pz od in Cautious Asser- 
tions.—’Ozrws and é7ws pu) with the Independent 
Future Indicative, ete. 


IMPERATIVE IN COMMANDS, ETC. 


250. The imperative is used to express a command, an 
exhortation, or an entreaty. Ey. 


Aeye, speak thou. Pedy, begone! °ENOéra, let him come. Xac 
povrov, let them rejoice. "KpxerOov xurénv IInAniddew Ay tAjos. 
IL i. 322. Zed, Pewpds tavde T pay Larwv yevov. Axscu. Cho. 246. 

For prohibitions, ie. negative commands, see 259 and 260. 


251, The imperative is often emphasised by dye or dyere, 
Pépe, 101, dedpo or debre, come, look here; or by et & aye (474). "Aye, 
pepe, and i@. may be singular when the imperative is plural, and 
in the second person when the imperative is in the third. .g. 
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iin aye poe kat TOvde, pidrov rékos, bs Tis 68 éoriv. II. iii. 192. 
-AXAN dye plpvete TAVTES, evi vijpides "AX aot. IL ii. 331. Béor’ 
tO., odA€ ¢ dveupe, Gods ext vnas*Axady. IL ii. 8. ee 57) GKkovorare. 
Xun. Ap. 14. “Ayere deurvioate. XEN. Hell. y. 1, 18. Pep ize 
67 pow. Sopw. Ant. 534. Pépe oy pou Tdde eiré. Puav. Crat. 385 B. 
"TO. dy A€ov Hiv mpGrov rotro. XEN. Mem. iii. 3,3. "[Oe vv 
maptotacOov. Ar. Ran. 1378. "L6c vov AcBavwrov deipd tis Kal rp 
ddtw. Ib. 871. Kat por Setpo, & MéAnte, eiwé Prat. Ap. 24 OC. 
Actre, Acirete oréyas. Eur. Med. 894. 


252. The poets sometimes use the second person of the im- 
perative with ras in hasty commands. £9. 

"Axove 7Gs, hear, every one! Ar. Thes, 372. Xdpeu detpo ras 
darperys: rokeve, mutes opevOovynyv Tis por ddTw. Id. Av. 1186. “Aye 
87) cudra was avip. Id. Ran. 1125. 


253. The imperative is sometimes used by the dramatists 
after oi7@ 6 and similar interrogative expressions, the imperative 
being really the verb of the relative clause! The difficulty of 
translating such expressions is similar to that of translating 
relatives and interrogatives with participles. £.g. 

"AXN otc 6 Spacov; TH oKeres Oéve TH TeTpav, but do you know 
what you must do?—strike the rock with your leg! Ar. Av. 54. Oic@ 
6 por cvumrpaov; do you know what you must do for me? Eur. Her. 
451. OicOd vov & por yevér Ow; Seopa Tots E€vowws rpdcGes, do 
you know what must be done for me?—put bonds on the strangers. Id. 
I. T. 1203. Otc@’ ds roinoov; do you know how you must act? Sopx. 
O. T. 543. (Compare Eur. Cye. 131, ofc@ otv 6 Spdceus; do you 
know what you are to do?) 

The English may use a relative with the imperative, as in which do 
at your peril. See Hor. i. 89, katurov pvAdkovs, of AeydovTwV ws 
dvayKaiws €xe. So Sopu. O. C. 473. 

A peculiar interrogative imperative is found in pay eeorw; as Ut 
not to be allowed? Prat. Polit. 295 E; and éravepwr@ «i kelioOw, I 
ask whether tt 1s to stand, Id. Leg. 800 E. (See 291.) 


254. The imperative sometimes expresses a mere assumption, where 
something is supposed to be true for argument’s sake. E. q. 

TAovres ORS yap Kar. otKov, él Bobnret, peya, Kat Gh TUPAVVOV 
XI exwv, ie. grant that you are rich and live in tyrant’s state (lit. be 
rich, etc.) Sopu. Ant.1168. ILpoceiratw tid fidixds 6 re Gpxov 
aie iSudsrns, suppose that both the ruler and the private man address one 
in aw friendly way. XEN. Hier. viii. 3. 


FIRST PERSON OF SUBJUNCTIVE AS IMPERATIVE. 


255. The want of a first person in the imperative is supplied 


1 See Postgate in Transactions of the Cambridge Philological Society, III. 
1, pp. 50-55. 
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by the first person of the subjunctive, which expresses both 
positive and negative exhortations and appeals (the negative 
with ju). "Ays, dyere, €b Ne aye, dépe, 101, Setpo, and deire (251) 
may precede this subjunctive ; so sometimes éa, permit, let. 


256. The first person plural is most common, and generally 
expresses an exhortation of the speaker to others to join him in 
doing or in not doing some act. Lg. 

"Toper, let us go; py iwpev, let us not go. Olkadée rep abv vynvol 
vewpeOa, Tovde &-eGpev, let us sail homeward with our ships, and 
leave him. Il. ii. 236. “AAN Gye pyKéete TavTa AeydpeOa, but come, 
let us no longer talk thus. Il. xiii. 292; so ii. 435. "AAN aye 67 Kat 
vde peddpeba Oodpidos GAKjs. Il. iv. 418. Ei 8 dyer audi rodw 
ovv tevdyert TerpnOopmev. Ll. xxii. 381; so 392. Actre, piror, 
tov &eivov épdpeOa. Od. viii. 183. M2 6) to AvopeOa ixrovs, 
GXN idvres Ldtpoxdov kAalwpev. Tl. xxiii. 7. “AAN ef Sox’, 
tréwpev, OppdoOw tTaxvs. SopH. Ph. 526. “Ericyerov, wpadoperv. 
Ib. 539. Pepe di) dScawepdvopev Adyovs. Eur. And. 333. Aetpd 
cov oréWw kdpa. Id. Bacch.341, “Emicyes, €uBadrAwpev eis dAAov 
Adyov. Id. El. 962. IlapGpeév re ody dorep Ktpos xedever, doK O- 
péev te Ov Gv parwora SuvycbpcOa Katéxew a Sei, Tapeywpev TE 
npas advrovs, K.7.A. XEN..Cyr. viii. 1, 5. My mote hopev evexa 
totvTwv pndev padrAdgv rote Wvyiv aroAAvobar. Prat. Rep. 610 B. 
"Ea 87) viv ev col oxeWopeba. Id. Soph. 239 B. 


257. The less common first person singular is, in affirmative 
exhortations, generally preceded by a word like aye, ete: (251), 
or by some other command, and the speaker appeals to himself 
to do something or to others for permission to do it. In negative 
appeals with px the first person singular is rare and poetic; the 
speaker may call on others to avert some evil from himself, or 
he may utter a threat or a warning. Lg. 

"AXAN aye Oy Ta xpHpar dprOpjow Kai iSwpac, come, let me 
count the things and see. Od. xiii. 215. “AAN adyeP ipiv tedye évet- 
kw OwpyxPjva Od. xxii. 139. Odmre pe Srt. Taxa, idas 
‘Aisao repiow, bury me as quickly as possible; let me pass the gates of 
Hades. V). xxiii. 71. °AAN aye viv éripewwor, dpiia tedxyea Sb. IL. 
vi. 340. Pépe dxodvow, come, let me hear, Hpr. i. 11. Diya, rvods 
vddw* pépe zpos ods Bddw. Eur. H.F.1059. ?Erioyer’, addi 
Tov eowev ExpdOo. Id. Hipp. 567. Aéye di, i80. Prav. Rep. 
457 C. 

Mi oe, yépov, KoiAnow eyo rapa vynvol Kiyelo, Let me not find 
you at the ships! I. i. 26. My cev dxotow edyopevov. Il. xxi. 475. 
“AXA pW && ye THOSE yijs TépOpevotov ds TaxXLTTA, WHS adtod Odve. 
Sorw. Tr. 801. °O £etvor, pi) d9r ddexn OG. Id. O. C. 174. 

258. In the first person (255-257) both present and aorist sub- 
junctive are used with pj, the distinction of 259 applying only to the 
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second and third persons. In affirmative exhortations the second and 
third persons of the subjunctive are not regularly used, the imperative 
being the only recognised form. But in Sopu. Ph. 300, dép’, & réxvov, 
viv Kal 7d THs viToV pays (if the text’ is sound), the positive pays 
seems strangely to follow the analogy of the negative ur) ways. Nauck 
reads wdGe here. See also rd Yaducpa dvareO¢ in an inscription 
quoted in Appendix I. p. 385. 


IMPERATIVE AND SUBJUNCTIVE IN PROHIBITIONS. 


259. In prohibitions, in the secfnd and third persons, 
the present imperative or the aorist subjunctive is used with 
py and its compounds. The distinction of tense here is solely 
the ordinary distinction between the present and aorist (87), 
and has no reference to the moods. /y. 

M> woieu toto, do not do this (habitually), or do not go on doing 
this (or stop doing this); pay roujons Tovto, (simply) do not do this. 
"HEatda, pr KevOe vow, iva eidopev dppw. Il. i. 363. ~Artpeidy, p22) 
Wevde erutdpevos capa cireiv. Il. iv. 404. “Apyetor, pp 7d Te 
peOiete Oodtpios aAkis. Il. iv. 234. Hire pros eipopevy vynpepréa, 
pnd éemixevoys. Od. xv. 263. "Hdy viv o@ radi eos hao, wd 
érixevJe (compare the last example). Od. xvi. 168. To viv py poe 
paAAov ev adyeou Oupov dpivys. Ll. xxiv. 568. See Il. xxiv. 778. 
M7) 64 pe EAwp Aavaoiow éedons KetrGat.. Il. v. 684. KAvOe pyde 
Heynpys. Od. iii. 55. My ros avdpdor dvopeveerow EAwp Kal 
Kippa yévyno Ge, do not become prey and spoil to hostile men. Il. v. 487. 
My wore dws racav 6décons ayAatny. Od. xix. 81. “Ypets dé ry 
yn THOSE pr Bapdv Kotov oKHAWHTOE, py) Ovprotade, pd aKapriav 
Trevéynte. AxESCH. Eum. 800. “Ov par dxveite, par adr eros 
Kakov. SopH.O.C.731. Mi O70 Ge vopov pydeva, aAAA Tods PBAd- 
mrovtas vpas Mbocare. DEM. iii. 10. (Here Gere would not be allowed ; 
but Avoare, an affirmative command, is regular.) M7) xara tobs vdpovs 
Suxdonre’ pr BonOnaonte TO TerovOdre Sewa* py evopKeire. 
Id. xxi. 211. M1 wpéy, wat, dada. Ar. Nub. 614. Kat pndets 
brordBy pe BotrAccOar Aabetv. Isoc. v. 93. Kat pndets oto Oo 
pe adyvoeiv. Id. iv. 73. 

260. The third person of the aorist imperative is sometimes 
used with pj in prohibitions ; but the second person with px) is 
very rare and only poetic. Lg. 

My® % Bia ce pysapas vexnodto. Sopx. Aj. 1334, Myse wou 
peAnodto. AxscH. Prom. 332; so 1002. Kai undets tov mpoc- 
Soxnadtw &AdAws. Prat. Ap. 17 C, ‘ 

TO pa pow rarépas rol? dpoln evOeo Typ. Il. iv. 410; see Od. 
xxiv. 248. My ro xaraddcco paddov "Apyos. Il. xviii. 134. My 
petoov, & Zev, py pe éAns avev Sopos in Sopu. Peleus, Frag. 450, 
is parodied in Ar. Thes. 870, px) Pedoor, & Zev, ris eriovorns éAmidos. 
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INDEPENDENT SUBJUNCTIVE WITH pi} IMPLYING FEAR (HOMERIC). 


261. In the following. Homeric examples the independent 
subjunctive with jp expresses apprehension, coupled with a 
desire to avert the object of fear, both ideas being inherent in 
the constraction. The third person is the most common here. 

Mi 8) vias €Xwoe Kal ovKere fevKTa TEeAWVTAL, may they not 
(as I fear they may) seize the ships and make it no longer possible to escape. 
Il. xvi. 128. M1) 84 pou teAEcwce Geol kaka Kjdea Ovo, may the - 
Gods not bring to pass (as®I fear they may) bitter woes for my soul. Il. 
xviii. 8. My re yodwodpevos pen Kandy vias “Axarov, may he not 
(as I fear he may) in his wrath do anything to harm the sons of the 
Achaeans. Il, ii. 195. "Q pow éya, py tis por dbpaivyary 60Aov 
atte dOavdtwv. Od. v. 356. My ads pe exBatvovra Bary ABaKe 
mpott métpyn Kipa pey dpragav, peden S€ pow eooeras oppy, I fear 
that some great wave may dash me against a solid rock, and my effort will 
(then) be in vain (the expression of fear being merged in an assertion). 
Od. v. 415. See also Il. xxi. 563; Od. v. 467, xvii. 24, xxii. 213. 
Tov ef Kev révtwv avTicopev, pa) TodtmeKpa Kal aiva Bias aro- 
ticeat eAOdy, ie. I fear you may punish their violence only to our 
bitter grief (and may you not do this). Od, xvi. 255. My te Kkakov 
peEwor kal peas e€eAdoworrv, dAAwv 8 adikdpeba yatay, 
may they not (as I fear) do us some harm and drive us out, and may we 
not come to some land of others. Od. xvi. 381. My pov eyo pev txopar 
iv, 6 d€ pw ovK eAenoer,-I fear I may approach him as I come, while he 
will not pity me, Il. xxii, 122 (see Od. v. 415, above). My tov kata 
TAVTO payor KT HATO. Sacodpevor, ov be Tyvainv 6dov éeAOns. 
Ode xaven 62 

The present subjunctive occurs in Od. xv. 19, ua Te hepyrar, and 
in xvi. 87, py) pov Keptopéwow. See also réAwvrac in IL. xvi. 128, 
above. (See 258.) 

In these examples sometimes the fear itself, and sometimes the 
desire to avert its object, is more prominent. 


262. (~) By prefixing Sei8w or oBodpar to any of the sub- 
junctives with px) in 261, we get the full construction with verbs 
of fearing ; as deiSw pr) vijas éXwor, I fear they may seize the ships, 
in which p) €Awou represents an original construction which at 
first followed deSw paratactically —I fear: may they not seize the 
ships—and afterwards became welded with it as a dependent 
clause. So if defS were removed from a sentence like 8¢eédw 
bei Th hase e = e 470, we should have an independent clause 
ike those quoted above. See pa Sapdoon and SelSw pi) yevwuar 
Od. v. 467 and 473. panier BNE 

(>) In like manner, by prefixing other verbs than those of 
fearing to such clauses, the original negative final clause with pa 
is developed ; as payotpeOa pi) vijas EXwor, we will Jight that they 
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may not seize the ships. Again, if the leading clause were removed 
from a sentence like atrod pop ext TUpPYY, py raid. 6ppaviKov 
Onns xypnv te yovaixa, remain here on the tower, lest you make your 
child an orphan and your wife a widow, Il. vi. 431, there would 
remain py... Oyns, do not make, or may you not make, in the 
originally independent form, like the clauses with py in 261, 
(See 307.) 


263. (Ms) ov with the Subjwnetive.) The clause with pj ex- 
pressing desire to avert an object of fear, in its original simple 
form as well as in the developed final construction, may refer to a 
negative object, and express fear that something ma y not happen. 
Here pa od is used with the subjunctive, like ne non in Latin. 

Thus 7 vias €Awoe being may they not seize the ships, yn) od vnas 
éAwat would be may they not fail to seize the ships, implying fear that 
they may not seize them. Homer has one case of pi) ov after a verb 
of fearing : defdw pun ot tis Toe brdrynTaL THd€ epyor, Il. x. 39. He 
has several cases of j2) ov in final clauses and one in an object clause 
(354), IL i, 28, pj) vd roe 0d xpaiopy oxnrtpov Kal oréupa Geoio, 
is often cited as a case of independent pz) 0%, meaning beware lest the 
staff and fillet of the God shall prove of no avail to you. So Delbriick 
(I. Pp. 119), who nevertheless quotes IL. i. 565, GAN axéovoa KdOT0 
raTre) o eure Geo pro, py vv TOL ov X patio pocty ool Geot atom ev 
"OXtpurw, as containing a dependent final clause. In the two other 
cases of 7) ov with the subjunctive in Homer, II. xv. 164 (an object 
clause, see 354), and xxiv. 569 (final), the dependence of the clause 
with p27) 03 is even more obvious ; and in I]. xxiv. 584 we have in pu) 
ov« épvoatto the decisive proof that this clause is felt to be dependent 
in the change from the subjunctive to the optative after a past tense. 
It is therefore more than doubtful whether p17) od ypaiopy in I. i. 28 
is not dependent on pa) ce Kiyetw in vs. 26, Plato in paraphrasing 
this passage (Rep. 393 E) takes the clause as final and dependent (see 
132). But, whether we have a case of independent pi ov with the 
subjunctive in Homer or not, there can be no doubt that this is the 
original form from which came the dependent final clause with p27) ov. 


264. After Homer we find no examples of the independent clause 
with either pj or py ob} until Euripides, who has independent p) in 
Ale. 315 (y) cobs Suapbeipy yapous), Orest. 776 (ju) Ad Boot o 
co pevor), ply ats 1399 (aipa pn wots eEopopEwpar rérAous), and pny ov 
in Tro. 982 (41) od relays coors), besides Rhes. 115 (pa) ov pdAys). 
Aristophanes, Eccl. 795, has a doubtful yu) od} AdBys (Heindorf and 
Meineke, for Mss. NBO. Besides these six cases, we have in Plato 
three of p) with the subjunctive implying apprehension in the 
Homeric sense (261): Euthyd, 272 C (pA) otv Tis dvedion), Symp. 
193 B (yj pos trorGBy), Leg. 861 E (ui) tes otra). 

Euripides and Herodotus are the first after Homer to use pay od in 
dependent clauses of fear (306). 
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SUBJUNCTIVE WITH pj} AND pa) ob IN CAUTIOUS ASSERTIONS, 


265 In Herodotus v. 79 we have dAAd pa&Arov pa) ob Tobro H 
Td pravtjvov, but I suspect rather that this may prove not to be the 
meaning .of the oracle. This is the first example of a construction, 
very common. in Plato, used also by Aristotle, and found once 
in |Jemosthenes, in which px with the subjunctive expresses a 
suspicion that something may be (or may prove to be) true, and pa 
od with the subjunctive a suspicion that something may not be 
true; the former amounting to a cautious assertion, the latter 
to a cautious negation. Examples from Plato are :— 

M;) dypouxdtepov 7) TO GAnOes ciretv, I am afraid the truth may be 
too rude a thing to tell. Gorg. 462 E. Mi os dAnOas tatra, cKéeppara 
H TOV padiws droKxtivvivtwr, I suspect these may prove to be considera- 
tions for those, etc. Crit. 48 C. Mi datrov 7 Kal od Ka@? dddv, I 
think it will be bad and not in the right way (i.e. pa) od 7). Crat. 425 B. 
"AAA pip ody otTWS Evy, GAN avayKatov 7 €iddT~a. Tiber Oat (i.e. p71) 
n). Crat. 436 B. “AXAG pa) od TovT 7 yaAerdv, Odvatov exdpvyety, 
but I suspect this may not be the hard thing, to escape death. Ap. 39 A. 
“Hyiv pay obdev &AXo oKerréov 7, I am inclined to think we have nothing 
else to consider. Crit. 48 C. M1) od dé) broAoyifer Gar, I think there 
will be no need of taking into account, ete. Crit.48 D. Mi otk 7 d- 
daktov dpety, it will probably turn out that virtue is not a thing to be 
taught. Men. 94 E. ?AAAG pay ody obrou Hels Gyev, but I think we 
shall not prove to be of this kind. Symp. 194 C4 

See also Aristotle, Eth. x. 2, 4, pa) otdev A€ywour (v. 1. A€yovew), 
there can hardly be anything in what they say. (See 269.) 

In Dem. i. 26 we have py Aiav wixpdv eirety 7, I am afraid it may 
be too harsh a thing to say. 

The present subjunctive here, as in dependent clauses of fear (92), 
may refer to what may prove true. 


266. In these cautious assertions and negations, although no desire 
of the speaker to avert an object of fear is implied, there is always a 
tacit allusion to such a desire on the part of some person who is 
addressed or referred to, or else an ironical pretence of such a desire of 
the speaker himself. 


267. The subjunctive with pj in this sense is sometimes 
found in dependent clauses. F.g. 

“Opa py GAXo te 7d yevvalov Kal 7d dyaOdv 7 rod odlew Ka 
owerbar, see to it lest (it prove true that) these may be different things, 
etc. Phat. Gorg. 512 D. The common translation, see whether they may 


1 Other examples in Plato are Phaed. 67 B, 69 A; Theaet. 188 D; Crat. 
429 C, 432 A, 432 B, 485 C, 438 C, 440 C; Men. 89 ©, 94 B; Lys. 209 A, 219 
D, 220 A ; Symp. 214 C; Parm. 130 D, 132 B, 134 E, 136 D ; Leg. 635 E; 
Theag. 122 B; Amat. 137 B. See Weber (pp. 191, 192), who gives these 
examples in Plato, with Hpr. v. 79 and Drm. i. 26, as the only cases of 
independent yu or uh ov in this peculiar sense before Aristotle, 
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not be different, gives the general sense, but not the construction, which 
is simply that of 7 GAXo 7. 7) (265) transferred to a dependent clause, 


268. In a few cases Plato has px) with the subjunctive in a cautious 
question with a negative answer implied. As py) ddAo te 7) TotTO 
means this may possibly be something else, so the question pa) GAAO Te 7} 
TovTo ; means can this possibly be something else? The four examples 
given by Weber are :— 

My tt GAXo 7 rapa ratra; can there be any other besides these? Rep. 
603 C. *Apa pa) ddAo Tr 7} Odvaros 7) TobTo , is it possible that death 
can prove to be anything but this? Phaed. 64 C. So pj te ddAAo 7 1, 
k.7.A.; Parm. 163 D. *AXAAG pi) én?) Tepiepyia 7 Kal TO epwrnrai 
ce Tept Tovrov ; but can it be that even asking you about this is inquisi- 
tiveness on my part? Sisyph. 387 C (this can be understood positively, 
at may be that it rs, ete.). 

In Xen. Mem. iv. 2, 12, the same interrogative construction occurs 
with py od: pi obv od Sbvwpat eyo Ta THs SiKavorivys epya 
eEnyjoarGat ; do you suspect that I shall be wnable to explain the works 
of Justice ? 

_. In Porat, Phil. 12 D we have ras yap idovy ye Hdovn pr) odx 
opoidtatov av ein; for how could one pleasure help being most like 
another? Here ein av takes the place of 7, and 7@s shows that the 
original force of jx) is forgotten. 


INDICATIVE WITH px) AND jp) od IN CAUTIOUS ASSERTIONS. 


269. The present or past tenses of the indicative with jp} or 
pa) ob May express a similar cautious assertion or suspicion about 
a present or past act. As goBotpar pa) raoyxer (or érabev) means 
I fear that he is suffering (or suffered), so pa raoyer or pn érabev 
may mean J suspect he is suffering or I suspect he suffered, and pa 
od Téoyet OF pr) ovK érafey may mean I suspect he does not (or did 
not) suffer. (Cf. 265.) Ey. 

Mi) yap rotro pev, 7d Civ drocovds) xpédvov, Tov ye ws aAnOas 
avopa éatéov eat Kal ov pirowvyxntéoy (i.e. Kai pi) ov pid.) for I am 
of the opinion that this, merely living for a certain time, is what one who 
is truly a man should disregard, and that he should not be fond of life. 
Puiat. Gorg. 512 D, (This passage is often strangely emended and 
explained.) "AAN dpa pay od towwtryv iroAapPavers cov THY 
paOnow eer Oar, I suspect that you do not think your learning will be like 
this. Id. Prot. 312 A. "AXAAG pn) TOUTO Od Kars Wporoyjoaper, 
but perhaps we did not do well in assenting to this. Id. Men. 89 C. 
(This may be interrogative (268) : can at be that we did not do well, etc, ?) 

So Aristotle, Eth. x. 1, 3, yj more 6€ ov Kadds A€yeTat, but tt 
may be that this 1s not well said : compare x. 2, 4, quoted in 265, 

270. Apart from independent sentences with pj ov (263-269), 
this double negative occurs chiefly in ordinary clauses after 
verbs of fearing where the object of fear is negative (305 ; 365). 
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"Orws AND O7@s 7) WITH THE INDEPENDENT 
Furure INDICATIVE, ETC. 


271. The Athenians developed a colloquial use of ows or 
ors pi With the future indicative to express either a positive 
exhortation or command or a prohibition. Thus orws robvro épeis, 
see that ydu say this, is a familiar way of saying «iré rotro. So 
OT WS a) TOUTO epeis is equivalent to 7) tobto eins. This expres- 
sion was probably suggested and certainly encouraged by the 
common Attic construction of ézws and the future after verbs of 
striving, taking care, ete. (339); so that it is common to explain 
this form by an ellipsis of oKéres IN oKdTEL GTWS TOUTO epets, see to 
it that you say this. But we may doubt whether any definite 
leading verb was ever in mind when these familiar exhortations 
were used (see 273). 


272. The earliest example is AEscH. Prom. 68, édrws pa) cavTov 
oiktuels rote, beware lest at some time you may have yourself to pity, which 
conveys a warning, like pj oe Kixetw, Il. i. 26. In Azscu. Ag. 600, 
we have the first person singular with ows (used like the subjunctive 
in 257): drws & dpirta Tov éuodv aidoiov roow oretow deEarGae 
(not mentioned by Weber). In Sophocles-there is only one case, O. T. 
1518, yns p dros Tepes arorxor, send me forth an exile from the 
land (like wéupov pe). Five examples in Euripides are simple 
exhortations, as dAN dws avijp éoet, but see that you are a man, Cycl. 
595; so also Cycl. 630, H. F. 504, I. T. 321, Or. 1060 (with doubtful 
construction): one conveys a warning, Bacch. 367, IlevOets & dws pi) 
tevOos eixoicer Sdpors Tots coior, beware lest Pentheus bring sorrow 
(révOos) into your house. 


273. We find the greater part of the examples of 271 in 
the colloquial language of Aristophanes,t who often uses the 
imperative and dézws with the future as equivalent constructions 
in the same sentence. £.g. 

Karddov ob ta oxetn taxews, xdrws épels evtad0a pydey 
Wevdos, put down the packs quickly, and tell no lies here. Ran. 627. 
"AAN Ena xdros dpeis tiv Ldérepav. Ib. 377. See also Eq. 453, 
495, Eccl. 952, Ach. 955. Nov oby drws cHoets pe, so now save me. 
Nub. 1177. “Ozos rapéves pot kal od Kal ra radia, be on hand, 
you and your children (an.invitation), Av. 131. “Aye vuv dws evdéws 
dbpaprace. Nub. 489. 


274. (Examples from Prose.) Ozos oty érea Ge dvdpes dEwou rhs 
eevbepias, prove yourselves men worthy of freedom. Xun. An. i. 7, 3. 


1 See Weber, pp. 85, 95, 113, 124, for the history of this usage.. Weber cites 41 
examples from Aristophanes, besides Ach. 343 ; 13 from Plato, whose extra- 
ordinary use of the independent sentence with yu has been noticed ; 7 from 
Xenophon, 9 from Demosthenes, 2 from Lysias, and one from Isaeus. 


a 
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“Orrus por, & dvOpwre, pr) épets bru eats Ta SwdeKa Sis EE, see that you 
do not tell me that twice six are twelve. Puat. Rep. 337 B: so 336 D. 
Pepe 51) Gros pepvynodpeOa radra. Id. Gorg. 495 D. “Orws ye, 
dy te TovTwv yiyvytat, TovToVs ématvecerbe Kal TLmioETE Kal 
otehavicete, eve b€ py Kal pevTou Kav Te TOV evavTiov, STws 
tovtos opyretabe, Dem. xix. 45, “Orws toivuv wept tot rodguov 
pnsev epets, see therefore that you say nothing about the war, Ib. 94. 
One case occurs in Herodotus in iii, 142. (See also 280, below.) 


275. Although the second person is naturally most common 

in these expressions, the first and third persons also occur. Eg. 

“Ors 5¢ 75 ocipBorov AaBdvres Ereita TAnTIov KaOcedotpeOa. 

Ar. Eccl. 297. Oipou taAas, 0 Zedvs orws pi pr operat, don’t let 

Zeus see me! Id. Av. 1494. Kal ézs, dorep epwrdcr tpobipus, 
oUTw Kal qoveiv €OeAHoovoLV. DEM. viii. 38. (See also 278.) 


276. "Aye and épe (251) sometimes introduce this construction, 
See examples above (273 and 274). 


277. In a few cases the prohibition with érws yu) takes the form 
ofa warning. Besides ArscH. Prom. 68 and Eur. Bacch, 367, quoted 
aboye, see XEN. Cyr. i. 3, 18, dws oty pi) daroAe? paatuyovpevos, look 
out that you are not flogged to death. So Puat. Prot. 313 C, quoted in 283. 


278. “Orws po with the future indicative or the subjunctive 
sometimes occurs in independent sentences implying a desire to 
avert something that is not desired, like yj with the subjunctive 
in Homer and sometimes in Attic Greek (261; 264). Ey. 

“Orws pip aioypot pev pavotpeba aobeveis dé erdpeba, let us 
not appear base and be weak (as I fear we may). XEN. Cyr. iv. 2, 39. 
"Orws py) dvayKkdowpev (so most Mss.) avrovs, Kav py BotrAwvTat, 
dyaborts yevéerOar, there is danger of owr compelling them to become brave, 
even against their will. Ib. iv. 1, 16. Kat dros ye pndé 7d Xwpiov 
Heews OpOov évOa Karéxavov Hpav To's cuppdxous, and let us not 
allow them even to enjoy the sight of the place where they slew our allies. 
Ib. v. 4,21. “Orws pa) pjoyn Tis pas pSvTaGeiv, take care lest any 
one say of us, ete. Id, Symp. iv. 8. “AN dros pn) 0dX olds T ETOpat, 
rpoOupotpevos dé yeAwta opAjoo, but Jam afraid that I shall not 
have the power, but that in my zeal I shall make myself ridiculous, PLat. 
Rep. 506 D. So Men, 77 A. 

279. These cases (278) are analogous to those of dws pi) with the 
future indicative or the subjunctive after verbs of fearing, in place of 
the simple pj (370). They are also a connecting link between the 
subjunctive with pj in prohibitions and the rare future indicative 
with jj in the same sense ; as tadryv pvddfere THY THOT, Kal p21) 
Bovrjoed Gc cidévar, hold fast to this security, and do not wish to know, 
ete, Dem, xxiii. 117 (see other examples in 70). 


280. In a few cases dws py with the subjunctive expresses a 
cautious assertion, where the simple pj is generally used (265), yg. 
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Kat érws pi) ev pev rots (wypapyparw 7 TobTo, and tt may be that 
this will prove true in the case of pictures. Prat. Crat. 430 D. Weber 
(p. 264) quotes Hpr. vi. 85 for this sense: dkws €& torépys pi Te 
bpiv, iv Tadra TojonTe, TaVOAEeOpov KaKdV és TH xopnv éuBarAwct, 
it is not unlikely that they will turr about and bring some fatal harm on 
your country ; but this can be understood like the examples in 278. 


281. ‘Qs av oKxorol viv re TOV cipnpevov, mind now and guard 
what I have said (i.e. be watchful to do it), Sopa. Ant. 215, must be 
brought under this head (271). In the early stage of the Attic con- 
struction of ézws with the future, of which only two cases occur in 
Aeschylus and one in Sophocles (272), ®s dv 7Te was here used like 
ébrws éoerbe. Compare éripedciobar wos dv rpaxOy, Xun. Hipp. ix. 
2 (see 351). 


282. In Ar. Ach. 348 is the single case of daws pj with a present 
tense, expressing a suspicion and apprehension concerning a present 
ground of fear: GAN drws pH ?v Tols tpiBwow éeyKabnvrai mov 
Aldor, but I am afraid they now have stones hidden somewhere in their 
cloaks. This bears the same relation to the common dws pj) with the 
future (272) that gdoBotpar pip tacyxovo.v, I fear that they are 
suffering (369, 1), bears to poBotpar py radcyworr, I fear that they 
may suffer (365) ; and the same that 42) Tovro éatéov éori (269) bears 
to py oKerréov 7) (265). 


283. Positive independent sentences with 67ws all have the future 
indicative, the regular form in dependent object clauses of this nature 
(339). Among the 33 independent clauses with é7ws ju) which are 
cited (excluding Ar. Ach. 343) ten have the subjunctive, and four 
others have more or less Ms. support for the subjunctive. Of the 
ten, the two quoted in 280, and the three from Xenophon quoted in 
278, are either in cautious assertions or in sentences implying fear or 
the averting of danger, where the subjunctive is the regular form. The 
other five express warning, and are quoted here :— 

*Orws 6& TotTo pa SvddEns pydéva, but be sure that you teach this 
to nobody. Ar. Nub. 824. Kai dras ye pi) 6 codurtis eLaration 
npas, and do not let the sophist cheat us. Puat, Prot. 313 C. ?AAXN érws 
pH Te pas opyAy 76 det rovTo. Id. Euthyd. 296 A. “Ozws pndeis 
ce weioy, do not let anybody persuade you, etc. Id. Charm. 157 B. 
Kat 6ros pay rowjonrte 6 rodAdKus tpyas E—BAaev, and see that you 
do not do what has often harmed you. DEM. iv. 20. 

Four of these subjunctives are of the o- class, easily confounded 
with the future indicative, and the judgment of scholars on these has 
depended to a great extent upon their opinion about the admissibility 
of the subjunctive with dws and dws pj in dependent object clauses 
(339). This question will be discussed in 364. But it may fairly 
be claimed, independently of the main question, that these cases of 
drws pa with the subjunctive in prohibitions are supported by the 
analogy of i) with the subjunctive in the same sense. Thus pry Sda- 
Ens, do not teach, makes drrws ya) OddEys in the same sense much more 
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such analogy and little or no Ms. authority. On this ground the 
examples are given above as they stand in the Mss, 


SECTION III. 


Subjunctive, like the Future Indicative, in Independent 
Sentences. —Interrogative Subjunctive. 


Homeric SuBJUNCTIVE. 


284. In the Homeric language the subjunctive (gener- 
ally the aorist) may be used in independent sentences, with 
the force of a future indicative. The negative is ov. Fy. 


Od ydp Tw Toiovs iSov avépas ode iSwpat, for I never yet saw nor 
shall I ever see such men. Il. i. 262. “Ypiv ev ravrecou wepixAuta 
dap dovopynvea, I will enumerate the gifts before you all. Il. ix. 121. 
Avoopar és “Aidao kat ev vexveror haeive, I will descend to Hades 
and shine among the dead (said by the Sun). Od. xii. 383. (Here the 
future Svooyar and the subjunctive ¢aeivw do not differ in force.) 
Mvijoopas ovd€ AdPwpar “Ar6AAwVoS Exdro.o, I will remember and 
will not forget the far-shooting Apollo. Hymn. Ap. 1. Avrod ot Odvatov 
pytivopar, od vv TOV ye yvwtot Te yvwTai Te TUpds AeAdXoTL 
Gavovra, i.e. they shall not give his dead body the honour of w funeral 

> 7 lal > / lal / , ¢ / 
pyre. Il. xv. 349. Hi 6€ ke teOvNGTOs dkotou, oHud TE Of YEDW Kal 
ert KTépea KTEpelEw, I will raise a mound for him, and pay him 

on > / ‘8 7 € A 37 
funeral honours. Od. ii. 222. Od ydp tis pe Bin ye Exov dexovTa 
dinra.s Il. vii, 197. Kai woré tis etryocy, and some one will say. 
Il. vi. 459. (In vs. 462, referring to the sane thing, we have @s roré 

Ses > ” > a Saas 29> 7 IQA , ¢ 

tis épéeu) Orde eof otros avip ovd’ éeooeras ovde yevyTat, OS’ 
cev Tyreuaxw o vier xeipas éroioes, Od. xvi. 437. Ovde pov av- 
aTnoes’ Tplv Kal KaKov dAAo rd OnaOa, nor will you bring him back 
to life; sooner will you suffer some new evil besides, Il. xxiv. 551 (the 
only example of the second person). 


285. This Homeric subjunctive, like the future indicative, is 
sometimes joined with xé or dy in a potential sense. This en- 
abled the earlier language to express an apodosis with a sense 
between that of the optative with dv and that of the simple 
future indicative, which the Attic was unable to do. (See 201 
and 452.) Eg. 

Ki 8€ xe pr) Sdyow, eyo 8€ Kev attos EALwpar, but of he does not 
give her up, I will take her myself. Il. i. 324. (Here éAwpat Kev has a 
shade of meaning between éXolunv Kev, I would take, and aiphjoopas, L 

H 
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will take, which neither Attic Greek nor English can express. See 
235, end.) Ti pev repo, eyo de ayw Bpurnisa, her I will send ; 
but I shall take Briseis, Il. i. 184. Ntv & dv wodAa rdOynoe dpidov 
ard rarpos dpapraév, but now he must suffer much, etc, Il. xxii. 505, 
*Hus treporAinas Tax dv rote Oupoy drAéooy, by his own «nsolence 
he may perchance lose his life. I. i. 205. 


286: In the following cases the subjunctive and the optative with © 
Ké or av are contrasted :— 

"AdAov K ex Ouipyoe Bpotdv, dArov Ke prrotn, one mortal he- 
(a king) will hate, and another he may love. Od. iv. 692. Ki tis ce 
idouro, atrix’ dv é€eimou “Ayapeuvov, kai Kev avaBAnors Adavos 
vexpoto yévyntat, if any one should see you, he would straightway tell 
Agamemnon, and there might (may) be a postponement, ete. Il, xxiv. 653. 
Ki pev 8} dvriBuov ov tevdyeor Teipy eins, otk av ToL xpalopyae 
Buws Kat rapdées io’, Il. xi. 386. Compare iv x tiv cada ciro 
dre mpdotepos ye TvOoipnv, (a message) which I will (would) tell you 
plainly so soon as I shall (should) hear it, Od. ii. 48, with iv x’ jptv 
capa eirou Ste wpotepds ye TVGouTO, ii. 31,—both referring to the 
same thing, 


INTERROGATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


287. The first person of the subjunctive is used in 
questions of appeal, where the speaker asks himself or another 
what he is to do. The negative is yx. In Attic Greek this 
subjunctive is often introduced by BovAe or BovrAccOe, 
sometimes in poetry by OéXecs or OéreTe. Lg. 


Kir totro; shall I say this? or BotXrer eirw tovro ; do you wish - 
that I should say this? M1 rotrto rotOpev (or Toujorwperv) ; shall we 
not do this? Ti eirw; or ti BotvAecOe citw; what shall I say? or 
what do you want me to say ? 

Ip 7 ap’ eyo, pire réxvov, tw; ted Sipal? Cxwpar; H ids os 
pytpos tw Kat goto ddéporo ; whither shall I go? to whose house shall I 
come? ete. Od. xv. 509. °H attos xetvOw; pdocbar 8€ pe Ovpos 
dvoye. Od, xxi. 194. °Q Zeb, ri A€Ew; rot ppevav EAOw, Tarte ; 
Sop. O. C. 310. "Quo éyd, 7a BO; wa 7G; Ta KEeXow; EvR. 
Hee. 1056. Io? trpdrwpar; rot topevOG; Tb.1099. Eizw re 
Tov elwOdTwv, & Sérrora ; shall I make one of the regular jokes? AR. 
Ran. 1. Tiva yop paptupa pello tapdoxwpac; ie. how shall I bring 
forward a greater witness? Dem, xix. 240. M70’, éadv te wvdmat, 
Epopar OTrom-ov more; may I not ask, ete.? My’ droxpivopar 
obv, av Tis pe Epwra véos, édv €idG ; and may I not answer, etc. ? XEN, 
Mem. i, 2, 36. My droxpivopos, dX érepov eitw; Prat. Rep. 337 
B. So py popev; Ib. 554B. MicOwcdpeda obv Kipvxa, i) airds 
aveirw; Ib, 580 B, Mefiovra dv8pa wavy ofddpa déferGe oUp- 
TOTHY, 7) ariwpev; will you receive him, or shall we go away? Id. 
Symp. 212 E. *Apa pa) aicyvvOdpev tov Mepoav Baorréa poypn- 
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cacGat; shall we then be ashamed to imitate the king of the Persians ? 
—we shall not be ashamed ; shall we? Xun. Oee. iv. 4. 

Ilob 8) Bovr€r kabiGopevor dvayvOpev; where wilt thou that we 
sit down and read ? Pra. Phaedr, 228 KE. (So ib. 263 E.) BovAcs 
otv eT LO KOTO MEV Omrov 7199 To Suvatov éott; XEN. Mem. iii, 5, 1. 
Bovreu AdBopar djTa Kat Oiyw Ti cov; Sopu, Phil eG abou- 
Aer? eTELTTET IPED ; Eur. Hee. 1042. Geir pelvwperv attod 
Kavakovowpmev yowv ; SopH. El. 81. Ti cou OéXeus O97 etd Oo ; 
Fas ©. Ly 650. Oedere OnpardpeOa MevOews “Ayatyny pyrép ex 
Paxxevparov, xdpw 7 dvaKkre Od pev ; Eur. Bacch. 719. BovAerbe 
TS OAov Tpaypa GpOpmev Kal pn) (nTOpmev; AESCHIN, i. 73. 

So with xeAevere : “AAXG TOs ; eit KeAEKETE Kal OvK dpyteiobe; 
_ do you command me to speak, and wot you not be angry ? Drm. ix. 46. 

In Prat. Rep. 372 E, we find «¢ & ad BotrAerGe Kal hreypat- 
vovoav ToAw PN i ovoev droxwAvet, but af, again, you will 
have us examine an inflamed state, there is nothing to prevent. This 
shows that BovrAerGe is not parenthetical, but is felt to be the leading 
verb on which the subjunctive depends (see 288). In Phaed. 95 FE, 
va py Te diadbyn ypas, et TE TL PotrAer tpocHis 7) apéedys, the sub- 
junctives may depend on (va, 


288. Ei BovAcobe Gewpiyroper, if you wish us to examine, quoted 
in 287, shows that we have in Pot’Aecbe with the subjunctive a 
paratacis not yet developed into a leading and a dependent clause. It 
is probable that nothing like this was felt in the simple subjunctive 
as it is found in Homer. The original interrogative subjunctive is 
probably the interrogative form corresponding to the subjunctive in 
exhortations (256) ; €A@wpev, let us go, becoming «AGwpev ; shall we 
go? (See Kiihner, § 394, 5.) When BovAe and BovAecGe were first 
introduced in appeals to others, the two questions were doubtless felt 
to be distinct; as BovrAcoOe ; cizw; do you wish? shall I speak ?— 
which were gradually welded into one, do you wish that I speak? 
Compare in Latin cave facias,—visne hoc videamus ? etc. No conjunction 
could be introduced to connect BovAee or GeAecs to the subjunctive 
in classic Greek, as these verbs could have only the infinitive ; but in 
later Greek, where fva could be used after GéAw, the construction was 
developed into OéAerTe iva cio 5 do you wish me to speak? See mdvra 
boa dv Gérnte iva rorow bpiv ot dvO parrot, whatsoever ye would that 
men should do wnto you, N. T. Marru. vii. 12. So Gédw tva dos poe 
THY keadiy Iwdvvov tov Barrirot, Marc. vi. 25. These forms 
appear in the New Testament side by side with the old construction 
without (va ; as Té cou OeXers Torjow ; what wilt thou that I should do 
unto thee ? with the answer, iva dvaBAePo, that I may receive my sight, 
Luc. xviii. 41. So BovtrAerbe twiv drodtcw tov Paciléea Tov 
*lovdaiwy ; Ion. xviii. 39. 

From OéXere tva eitw; comes the modern Greek OéAere va cio ; 
will you that I speak ? and probably also the common future 04 «izrw, 
I shall speak (if 04 represents 0éw vd). 
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289. The third person of the subjunctive is sometimes used 
in these questions of appeal, but less frequently than the first, 
and chiefly when a speaker refers to himself by ris. Lg. 

Ildrepdv oé tus, Aicy ivy, THs TOAEws EXOpov 7) Epov civar Hy; Le. 
shall we call. you the city’s enemy, or mine? Dem, xviii. 124. Evra 
tad’ odto. Tero OGowv tbrép attav ce Toveiv, Kal TA THS 7s 
movnplas épya ep’ Eavtods dvadéEwvtac; ie. are these men to believe, « 
ete.; and are they to assume, ete.? Id. xxii. 64. Ti tes eevas tovTo $7 ; 
Id. xix. 88. Ilds-ris tow relOynrar; how can any one obey you? Il.- 
i. 150. Ovdyarep, ro? tis ppovtidos éXOy; Sopu. O. C. 170. Ilot 
ris otv P'yy; Id. Aj. 403. IloGev ody tis ratvrys GpEnras paxys ; 
Prat. Phil. 15 D. 

" Tlds otv &’ eins Ore ovvértadpar xaxots; Eur. H. F, 1417, 
the only case of the second person, is probably corrupt. Dindorf 
reads dy eizrous. 


290. The subjunctive is often used in the question ri rd Oo ; 
what will become of me? or what harm will it do me? literally, 
what shall I undergo? E.g. 

"Q po eyo, Ti 40; Ti vd pow pHjKurta yevntar; Od. v. 465. 
So Il. xi. 404. Té raw; ri be Spa; ri 8 pyjrwpar; AuscH. Sept. 
1057. Ti ré0w trAjpwv; Id. Pers. 912; Ar. P1603. Ti ré0o; 
Ti d€ pjoopar; oto. Sopx. Tr.973. To péAAov, ef xpi, Teloopau 
ti yap 740; I shall suffer what is to come, if it must be; for what 
harm can it do me? Eur. Ph. 895, (The difference between ti 7é6w ; 
and rdéoxw in its ordinary use is here seen.) “QuoAdynxa: ri yap 
ad0w; Prat, Euthyd. 302 D. So in the plural, té yap ra0wpev 
pay BovAropevov tpewv Timwpeecv ; Hor. iv. 118. 


291. (Negative pj.) The negative jo) of the interrogative sub- 
junctive is explained by the origin of the construction (288). If 
EXPwpev; shall we go? is the interrogative of €APwyev, let us go, then 
Ha) EADwpev ; shall we not go? is the interrogative of pi) €APwper, let 
us not go, and implies (addressed to others) do you wish not to have us 
go? This is still more evident when BovAeo Ge is prefixed to the sub- 
junctive (288). Similar to this interrogative form of the subjunctive 
of exhortation is the rare interrogative imperative (also negatived by 
Pi); as dv 6 pera Téxvys ypdwas adixytat, py e€éatw 8) erepa 
Tpootattew; ie. is he not to be allowed to give other orders? Puar. 
Polit. 295 E, where p1 e€eorw; is the interrogative of pa) éféorw, let 
him not be allowed, as pa) EMOwpev; (above) is that of pi) €APwper, et 
us not go. See also the indirect question in Prat. Leg. 800 E, érave- 
poTd waAw, TOV expayelov Tals DOais eb TPOToV ev TOLO” Huly apérKov 
keto Ow, I ask again, whether first this is to stand approved by us as one 
of our models for songs. We cannot express such an imperative 
precisely in English ; and there is the same difficulty with of7@’ 6 
dpacov; ete, in 253. See also éore with imperative forms (602). 


292. 1. When the future indicative is used in the sense of the 
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interrogative subjunctive (68), it may be negatived by pj; as ms 
otv pire Wevoopar pavepos; how then shall I escape telling an open 
lie? (where there is some Ms. authority for Petowpat), DEM, xix. 320 
(see Shilleto’s note). ' 

2. A similar use of jj is found with the potential optative (with 

av) in questions, if the idea of prevention is involved in it; as ré obv 
00 oKoTOtpEv TOS dv attdv pi) Stapaprdvorper; why then do we 
not consider how we can avoid mistaking them? (the direct question here 
would differ little from 7@s pu) dtapaptavepev;). Xen. Mem. iii. 1, 
10. So mas av tis pi) Ovpm A€you wept Gedy; how can one help being 
excited when he speaks of Gods? Puar. Leg. 887 C. Sometimes such 
an optative with pi is in a second clause, preceded by a positive 
_ question, so that the harshness of ju) dv with the optative is avoided ; 
as Ti dv A€eyovres Eikds 7) aitol droKvotmev i mpos Tods exe? Evp- 
paxXovs oKynrropevoe 7) BonOoipev; ie. what good ground can we 
give for holding back ourselves, or what decent excuse can we make to our 
allies there for withholding our aid from them? Tuuc. vi. 18. So tiva 
dv Tpomov éy® péya Suvaiuny Kal pydeis pe adiKol; in what way 
can I have great power and prevent any one from doing me wrong? Prat. 
Gorg. 510 D. See also Isoc. v. 8, xv. 6. In Dem. xxi. 35, wérepa 
pay 8@ bia TovTo Sikyv 7 peifw Soin Sixalws; shall he escape punish- 
ment for this, or would he rather deserve a still greater penalty?—6oin is 
used as if ov« dv dotn had preceded (Schaefer inserts Kav), 

In Prat. Phaed. 106 D is the singular expression, cyoAy yap av 
TiadAXro POopav put S€EXouTo, ei ye TO GOdvarov aidiov dv POopay 
bé£erar, for hardly can anything else escape from admitting destruction of 
the immortal, which is eternal, is to admit it. This differs from the pre- 
ceding interrogative examples merely in the substitution of cyoAy, 
hardly, for 7s or Tiva Tpdrov. 


293. As ov cannot be used with the interrogative subjunctive, 7) 
here sometimes introduces a question which expects an affirmative 
answer. See XEN. Mem. i. 2, 36, and Prat. Rep. 337 B, 554 B, 
quoted in 287; and compare XEN. Oec. iv. 4 (ibid.), where a negative 
answer is expected. In Prat. Rep. 552 E, we must read py) oldpeBa 
(not oidpeGa, Herm.), shall we not think? as the answer must be aflirma- 
tive (see Stallbaum’s note). ; 


SECTION IV. 
Od 7} with the Subjunctive and the Future Indicative. 


294, The subjunctive and the future indicative are used 
with the double negative ov px in independent sentences, 
sometimes expressing a denial, like the future indicative 
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with od, and sometimes a prohibition, like the imperative 
or subjunctive with pj. The compounds of both od and py 
can be used here as well as the simple forms. 


For a discussion of the origin of this construction, and of the rela- 
tion of the sentences of denial to those of prohibition, see Appendix IT. 


295. (Denial.) The subjunctive (usually the aorist), and 
sometimes the future indicative, with od yu may have the 
force of an emphatic future with ov. Thus od pi TtodTo 
yévntat, sometimes od pi) TOOTO yevyoeTat, Means this surely 
will not happen. Eg. 

(Aor. Subj.) Kat rave’ axovoas ob te pi) AnPOG ddA, I shall 
not be caught by any trick. AnscH. Sept. 38. So Sept. 199, Supp. 228. 
Od pi) riOnTae, he will not obey. SopH. Ph. 103. Od ydp ce pr) 
yvéou Id. El. 42. Kat od re py AdxXwoe tovde Tvppayxov. Id. 
0. C. 450. Otroro "Ayardv, ofda, pr Tus bBpion. Id. Aj. 560. “O 
& od rdpectiv, ob pa) OA Tore, but he is not here, and he never will 
come. Eur. H. F. 718. Kod py ro? ado. Ar. Ach. 662. Tov jv 
KpaTicoper, od py Tus Hply dAXos oTpaTis avTLGTy KoTE avOpurwv. 
Hpt. vii. 53. Soi. 199. Ov pH mote EoBaArwowv. THUC. iv. 95; 
ef. v. 69. Ov py oe Kptyw rpds dvtiva Botropar adixeo Oar, KEN. 
Cyr. vii. 3, 13. ‘Qs of "Appevioe od pr) S€EwvTas Tors ToAEpIovs. 
Ib. iii. 2, 8 (see 296, b). “Av Kabdpefa oixot, ovderor ovdev nHpuiv 
od pr) yévyntae tov dedvtwv. Dem. iv. 44; so ix. 75. Ovre yap 
ylyverar OUTE yeyovev ovoe otv my) yevntat aAXotov 700s pos 
apethy, for there is not, nor has there been, nor will there ever be, ete, 
Prat. Rep. 492 E. (Here oddé px) yevnras seems merely more emphatic 
than the ordinary ovdé yeviyjrerau.) 

(Aor, Subj. 2d Pers.) Ov yap te padrXov pay pvyyns Td popoipor, 
for you shall none the more escape your fate. AmscH. Sept. 281. “AAN ov 
mot €€ euovd ye yn) Ta4Oys Tode. SopH. El. 1029. Od pi) ror és THY 
Zktpov exTAcvans éxov. Id. Ph. 381. “AAN od tu py HvynTe 
Aawypp ost. Eur. Hee. 1039. Kody? pn tatonobGe, you will 
never cease. AR. Lys. 704. 

(Pres. Subj.) “Hv yap ara dvo 7) tpidv ijpepdv 6dsv drooyoper, 
ovkete pip SUVNTAL Bacrreds Huds katadaBetv. Xen. An. ii. 2, 12. 
So od py) Sbvwvrac, Id. Hier. xi. 15. IIpés tavra KaKovpyet Kal 7vKO- 
favre, et Te Sbvacat’ GAN ov pi} olds T Fs, but you will not be able. 
Prat. Rep. 341 B. Ov yap pa) dvvarss 6. Id. Phil. 48 D. In the 
much -discussed passage, SopH. O. C. 1023, dAdo yap of oevdovres, 
ods ov pu) Tote xdpas puydvTes THod éretywvrat Geots, for there 
are others in eager pursuit; and they (the captors) will never (be in a 
condition to) be thankful to the Gods for escaping these and getting out of 
this land, the chief force is in pvydvres, as if it were od pi) pdywou 


oa > fe A . . . 
wore erevxerOas Oeors, the present subjunctive expressing a state of 
thankfulness. 
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(Put. Ind.) Os Tou pH pebevopai OTE. Soru. El. 1052. Ov 
ToL payrore o & Tov epdvov, & yepov, dKovTd Tis dev. Id. O. C. 
176 ; 80 odk obv pa) ddouropices, O. C. 848. Ma tov "ArddAW 0d 
ph o eye mepdpopdimed bore’ (Le. reproWopat deh O6v7a). Ar. Ran. 
508. Tovs TovNpovs ov pi TOTE BeXriovs TounoeTe. AESCHIN. iii. 
1 Bar : 


296. Ov pu) with the subjunctive or the future indicative can 
stand in various dependent sentences :— 


(a) Especially i in indirect discourse; as ed yap 076° capds étt Tad0” 
++. 00 py riAdOy. AR. Pac. 1302. So Xun. Cyr. viii. 1, 5, Hell. iv. 2, 
3; Prat. Rep. 499 B. See also Tuuc. v. 69. We have o3 pa with 
the future optative after ws, representing the future indicative of the 
direct form, in SopH. Ph. 611: ta 7 dAAa rave éOéorier, Kal tart 
Tpoias Tepyape Os ov pA TTOTE Epo OLE él pn) TOVOE ayouvTo. (The 
direct discourse was ov pu} Tote TéepoeTe Edy pa) TOVOE Gynobe.) In - 
a similar construction in XEN. Hell. i. 6, 32, the future indicative is 
retained after a past tense: ¢/mev Ot 7) VardpTy ovdev pur) KAKLOV OLK LEt- 
Tat atitov arobavovtos. In Eur. Phoen. 1590, we have the future 
‘infinitive of indirect discourse with ob pj: «fre Teperias'ov pu) Torte, 
got tTHVvdE yHV oiKovrTOS, ed TpaEELV TAL, representing od pi) €b 
mpdéer TOA. 

(6) In causal sentences with ws; as Ar. Av. 461: Aéye Oappyjcas, 
ws Tas oToVdaS Ov pr) TPdTEpov TWapaBOpmev, for we will not break the 
truce before you have spoken. So XEN. Cyr. iil. 2, 8 (see 295). 

(c) In consecutive sentences with dare; as Puar. Phaedr. 227 D: 
ottos eriteOipnka aKkovoal, WOT, €av ToL TOV Tepimatov Méyapdde, 
od wy gov adTroAc ho. 

In Azscu. Ag. 1640, Tov d€ pr) TeLAdvopa CevEw Bapetas ovire pu 
ceipapdpov Kpibavta roAov, and I will yoke him who ts not obedient 
under a heavy yoke, (and I will let him run) by no means as a wanton 
colt in traces, ovr ph belongs grammatically to evEw, though its 
position makes it affect the following words in sense: cf. cal piv 760° 
eimé pa) Tapa yvaopnv eyot, Ag. 931, where the force of px falls on 
the words that follow it. See Paley’s note on Ag. 1640 (1618). 


297. (Prohibition.) In the dramatic poets, the second 
person singular of the future indicative (occasionally of the 
subjunctive) with ov pon May express a strong prohibition. 
Thus od pu» AaAjoers Means you shall not prate, or do not 
prate, being nearly equivalent to fn AaAE|L OY pb AaAHoNS. 
Lg. 

°Q rai, ti Opoeis ; ov pip Tap oxAw Tade ynpvoet, do not (I beg 
you) speals out in thos way before the people. Eur. Hipp. 213. *0) Ovya- 
TEp, od pr) pidov ért rodAovs épets. Id. Supp. 1066. Ov pay yr- 
vatkov detdov eiootoers Aoyov, do not adopt the cowardly language of 
women. Id. And: 757. Ov pa eLeyepets TOV UTvip KaTOXOV KGaK- 
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Kuviocers KavarTHaoers powrdda Sewn yooov, & TéKvov, do. not 
wake him and arouse, etc. SopH. Tr. 978. (Here od pi belongs to 
three verbs.) Té roveis; od py kaTaBHoes, don’t come down. AR. 
Vesp. 397. lotos Zets; od py Anpyags: 088 eotr Leds, Zeus 
indeed ! Don’t talk nonsense; there isn’t any Zeus. Id. Nub. 367. (Here 
all Mss. have Anpijoys. See Nub. 296, quoted in 298; and section 
301 below.) ' 


298, A prohibition thus begun by od pj with the future or 
subjunctive may be continued by pé¢ with another future form. 
An affirmative command may be added to the prohibition by 
a future or an imperative with d\Ad or 6 Hyg. 

Ov po) Kadelts p, GvOpo’, ixeredo, pyde Katepets Totvvopa, do 
not call to me, I implore you, nor speak my name. Ar. Ran. 298. Od 
p) Tpowolaers xelpa pd aver wexwv, do not bring your hand 
near me nor touch my garments. Eur. Hipp. 606. Od pa rpocoicecs 
xetpa, Bakxetdoers & tov, pnd? EFopopEer popiav tHhv anv Epoi, 
do not bring your hand near me; but go and rage, and do not wipe off 
your folly on me. Id. Bacch. 343. (Here poe continues the original 
prohibition as if there had been no interruption.) 

Od pa AaAHoets, GAN aKorovbHoeErs epot, do not prate, but 
follow me. Ar. Nub. 505. Ov pa) Scatpipers, dAAG yetoes TIS 
Ovpas, do not delay, but taste of the door. Id. Ran. 462. Od pay pAv- 
apnoers exov, © HavOia, dAN apdpevos oloers wadw Ta oTpdpara. 
Ib. 524. Ov pay dvopevns ever pido, Tavoer b€ Ovpod Kal raAdAWw 
oTpéwers kdpa,... de€er b€ dOpa Kal tapartHnoes Tatpos, be 
not inimical to friends, but cease your rage, etc. Eur. Med. 1151. Ov 
py exons pydé toujoyns (so all the Mss.) dzrep ot tpvyodatpoves 
otro, GAN ever, do not scoff, nor do what these wretches do; but 
keep silence! Ar. Nub. 296. (Here the imperative is used precisely 
like the future with aAAqa or € in the preceding examples.) 

The clause with dé is here a continuation of that with od pi, od 
belonging to both. The future in the clause with adAAd or 6€ is like 
that in ravtws tovto Spdcers, by all means do this, AR. Nub. 1352 
(see 69). A single o¥ jj may introduce a prohibition consisting of 
several futures connected by kai, as in Sopu. Tr. 978 (quoted in 297). 


299. Sometimes od with the future indicative in a question 
implying an affirmative answer (thus equivalent to an exhortation) 
is followed by pj or pd with the future in a question implying 
a negative answer (and thus equivalent to a prohibition). Here 
there is no case of od py. Eg. 

Ot oty avéber, pnde Serdiav dpets; will you not keep silence, and 
not become a coward? Sorw. Aj. 75. (Here pr) devAtav dpeis; is an 
independent question, will you be a coward ?=do not be a coward.) Od 
Bicoov oivers, pS arirtHoers enol; will you not extend your hand 
and not distrust me? Id. Tr, 1183. Ovdx ef ot 7 oikovs, od Te Kpéwv 
Kata oTeyas, Kal pry TO pndev aAyos eis peéy otcere; Id. O. T. 637. 
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800. All the examples under 297 and 298 are usually printed as 
interrogative, in accordance with Elmsley’s doctrine, stated in his note 
to Eur. Med. 1120 (1151) and in the Quarterly Review for June 
1812. He explains od pa) AadAjoes; as meaning will you not stop 
prating ? (lit. will you not not prate?); and when a second clause in 
the future with pydé or dAAd follows, he extends the interrogative 
force of od also to this. But this explanation requires an entirely 
different theory to account for od pi in clauses of denial (295), where 
no question is possible. Moreover, the five examples of the second 
person of the subjunctive quoted under 295, taken in connection with 
those in 297 and 298, are sufficient to show the impossibility of 
separating the two constructions in explanation, One of the examples 
in 298 (Ar. Nub. 296), where the imperative eddie. follows in 
the clause with a&AAd, seems decisive against the interrogative theory, 
The examples under 299 are really interrogative ; but they consist 
practically of an exhortation followed by a prohibition (both being 
interrogative), and contain no construction with ov pu) at all. 


301. In most modern editions of the classics the subjunctive is not 


«found in the construction of 297; and in many cases the first aorist 


subjunctive in -oys has been emended to the future, against the 
authority of the Mss., in conformity to Dawes’s rule. (See 364.) 
Thus, in Ar, Nub. 296 and 367 the Mss. have the subjunctive ; and 
in 296, ov py oKadwys could not be changed to ov py oKd ers, as 
the future of cxumrw is cxdyouat. Elmsley’s emendation ox det, 
which is adopted by most editors, requires a greater change than should 
be made merely to sustain an arbitrary rule, which rests on no apparent 
principle. If both constructions (295 and 297) are explained on 
the same principle, there is no longer any reason for objecting to the 
subjunctive with ov pa) in prohibitions ; and it seems most probable 
that both future indicative and subjunctive were allowed tn both con- 
structions, but that the subjunctive was more common in clauses of 
denial, and the future in clauses of prohibition. 


SECTION V. 


Final and Object Clauses after “Iva, ‘Os, “Ozras, 
“Odpa, and M7. 


CLASSIFICATION.—NEGATIVES. 


302. The final particles are iva, @s, dws, and (in epic 
and lyric poetry) dfpa, that, in order that. To these must 
be added yu, lest, which became in use a negative final 
particle. 
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303. The clauses which are introduced by these particles, 
all of which are sometimes called final clauses, may be 
divided into three classes :— 

A. Pure final clauses, in which the end or purpose of 
the action of any verb may be expressed; as épyeras iva 
tovto in, he is coming that he may see this ; amépyetat iva — 
py rodTo in, he is departing that he may not see this; 7Oev 
iva tovto iSot, he came that he might see this. Here all the 
final particles are used, but with different frequency in 
various classes of writers (see 311-314). 

B. Object clauses with daa@s or érws yum after verbs of 
striving, etc.; as oxomet bras yevncetat, see that it happens ; 
oxores bras uy yevnoerar, sce that it does not happen. These 
clauses express the direct object of the verb of striving, etc., 
so that they may stand in apposition to an object accusative 
like todro ; as oxomet TOUTO, 6TTwS py cE OeTat, see to this, 
viz. that he does not see you. They also imply the end or 
purpose of the action of the leading verb, and to this extent 
they partake of the nature of final clauses. 

C. Clauses with u# after verbs of fearing, etc.; as PoPod- 
pat en TovTO yévntat, I fear that this may happen; époBnOn 
1) TOTO yévouTo, he feared that this might happen. ‘These 
clauses have in use become object clauses, though in their 
origin they are of a very different nature (262; 307). 

304, Although the object clauses of class B partake slightly 
of the nature of final clauses, so that they sometimes allow the 
same construction (the subjunctive for the future indicative), still 
the distinction between classes A and B is very strongly marked. 
An object clause, as we have seen, can stand in apposition to a 
preceding rovro; whereas a final clause would stand in apposition 
to rovrov Evexa, aS Epyetas TovTOV veka, iva piv BonOjon, he comes 
for this purpose, viz., that he may assist us. The two can be com- 
bined in one sentence ; as orovdd(e. drws tAovTHoEL, va Tods 
firovs eb mown, he is eager to be rich, that he may benefit his 
Sriends. 

Care must be taken not to mistake the nature of an object clause 
with 67ws when its subject is attracted by the leading verb ; as oKOozret 
Ti TOAW dros TwOjoeTas for TKOTEL STs 1) ne catia sat: see 
that the city is saved. So also when an object clause of the active 
construction becomes a subject clause i in the equivalent passive form ; 
as EMPATTETO STUS TYppaXiav etvar Unveio be, it was brought about that 
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you should vote to have an alliance made (AmSCHIN. iii. 64), which 
represents the active construction érpattov érws Yyydretobe. 


305. The regular negative after iva, ws, dros, and ddpa is pu}; 
but after pj, lest, ov isused. Eg. 
*"Arrépxetast, iva pt) TobTO idy, he is departing that he may not see this. 
PoPeiras pr) ov tovro yévyrat, he is afraid that this may not happen. 
306. This use of 7) 0% (305) occurs in Homer in a few final clauses 
(263) and once after decdw (IL x. 39). After this it is confined to 
clauses after verbs of fearing, with the exception of XEN. Mem. ii. 2, 
14, Cyneg. vii. 10, and the peculiar py ovK erapKeorou in Piar. Rep. 
393 E (132). This use of ov after pu) is naturally explained by the 
origin of the dependent clause with px) (262) ; but after 7 had come 
to be felt as a conjunction and its origin was forgotten, the chief 
objection to pa) . . . pa) was probably in the sound, and we find a 
few cases of it where the two particles are so far apart that the repetition 
is not offensive. Such a case is XEN. Mem. i. 2, 7: €Oavpale & ef tus 
poPotro p17) 6 yevopevos KaAds Kayabds TH TA peywrTa evepyeTHTAVTL 
py thy peylotny ydpw £01, where we should expect pu) ody €£ou. 
So Tuuce. ii. 13: trororjoas 1). . . tTapadiry Kal 1) dndoy. So 
in a final clause, pa) . . . pu) tpordexouT0, Prat, Euthyd. 295 D. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CLAUSES WITH iva, ws, drws, odpa, AND ju). 


307. The development of final clauses and of clauses with pa} 
after verbs of fearing from an original paratazis, or co-ordination 
of two independent sentences, is especially plain in dependent 
negative clauses with the simple pj. Thus drdortixe, pp te vorion 
"Hpn, withdraw, lest Hera notice anything (Il. i. 522), presents the 
form of an original paratactic expression, which would mean 
withdraw :—may not (or let not) Hera notice anything, the latter 
clause being like py 5) vias €Awor, may they not take the ships (Ll. 
xvi. 128), and py 8) por TeAETwor Deol Kaka Kyd_o (Il. xvii. 8). 
(See 261.) Such sentences as these last imply fear or anxiety 
lest the event may happen which po with the subjunctive ex- 
presses a desire to avert; and in a primitive stage of the 
language they might naturally be preceded by a verb of fearing, 
to which the (still independent) subjunctive with 7 would stand in 
the relation of an explanatory clause defining the substance of the 
fear. Thus de(Sw'—p2) vijas €Xwor would originally be two inde- 
pendent sentences, I fear :—may they not take the ships ; but would 
in time come to be felt asa single sentence, equivalent to our 
I fear that (lest) they may take the ships. After doBotpar pa tobro 
ré0wow (for example) was domesticated in the sense I fear lest 
they may suffer this, the second clause followed the ordinary course, 
and began to be felt as a thoroughly dependent clause ; and when 
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the leading verb became past, the subjunctive became optative, 
as ebo/iOnv pny totro wd orev, I feared lest they might suffer this. 
When this stage is reached, all feeling of the original independence 
may be said to have vanished and a dependent clause is fully 
established. As this decisive evidence of complete dependence 
is constantly found in the Homeric language, we cannot suppose 
that such an expression as de(dorxa py Te TAO (II. x. 538) was 
still felt to be composed of two independent sentences, although 
the original paratactic form is precisely preserved. Indeed, we 
have no evidence that the step from parataxis to hypotaxis was 
taken after the Greek language had an independent existence.* 


308. It was a simple and natural step to extend the con- 
struction thus established to present and past objects of fear, 
although we cannot assume for the primitive language such 
independent indicatives with jj as we find later (see 269). In 
Homer we find 8eédw pi) Gea vnpepréa etrev, I fear that the Goddess 
spoke the truth (Od. v. 300). This use was greatly extended in 
Attic Greek (see 369). 


309, This simple construction of a dependent verb introduced 
by 7 with no connecting conjunction remained the established 
form after verbs of fearing in ail periods of the language ; and 
occasional exceptions, like pay poBor os atTopnaets, do not fear 
that you will be at a loss (371), 0b poBet Saws 7) avorwov mpayy.a 
Tuyxavys Tpatrov ; (370), and od poBovpeOa eXacodaces Oat, we 
are not afraid that we shall have the worst of it (372), in place of 
the regular pa) aropioys, py Tvyxavys, py edAacowOGpuev, only 
prove the rule. The original independent sentence with ju}, 
expressing an object of fear which it is desired to avert, like ju) 
vijas €Awor, is well established in Homer and appears occasionally 
in the Attic poets (261; 264). But in Plato it suddenly appears 
as a common construction, expressing, however, not an object of 
fear but an object of suspicion or surmise (265), so that po) with 
the subjunctive is a cautious expression of a direct assertion ; as 
pay dypouxdrepov 7) To GAnO8s <izeiv, I rather think the truth may be 
too rude to tell (Gorg. 462 E). 


310. In like manner, the simple negative form of the pure 
final clause, as drdotixe, pu Te vowon “Hpyn (quoted above), was 
already established in Homer, the negative pj serving as a con- 
nective, so that the want of a final conjunction was not felt. 
Here also the feeling of dependence is shown by the subjunctive 
becoming optative when the leading verb is past; as in dev€ouae 
py tis pe Udy and epvyov pi tis pe (Sor. But it is obvious that 


’ See Brugmann, Griechische Grammatik, p. 122. 
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only negative purpose could be expressed by this simple form, 
in which px could serve as a connective. We find, it is true, a 
few positive sentences in which a purpose is implied by the mere 
sequence of two clauses; as GAN dye viv iOds Kie Néoropos irro- 
dd j1010* elOopev (subj.) qv TWa pare evl ori Gecot Kexevoev, 1.€. go 
straightway to Nestor : let us know what counsel he buries in his breast 
(Od. ii. 17), and Odrre pe Srte tdéxiora* idas ’Aidao TEPHTW, 
bury me as quickly as possible: let me pass the gates of Hades (I). 
xxiii. 71). But these disconnected expressions, with no particle 
to unite them, could never satisfy the need of a positive sentence 
of purpose. To supply this want, several final particles were 
developed, and were already in familiar use in Homer. These 
are iva, ws, drws, and ddpa, which will be discussed separately. 


311. (“Iva.) “Iva is the only purely final particle, having 
nothing of the relative character of os and dws, or of the 
temporal character of d¢pa. Its derivation is uncertain. It 
appears in Homer as a fully developed final conjunction, and 
occasionally also in the sense of where (Od. ix. 136) and whither 
(Od. xix. 20). It is overshadowed in epic and lyric poetry by 
éfpa, and in tragedy by ws; but Aristophanes uses it in three- 
fourths of his final sentences, and in Plato and the orators it 
has almost exterminated the other final particles. As ta is 
purely final, both in use and in feeling, it never takes ay or xe, 
which are frequently found with the other final particles, espe- 
cially with the relative as. 


312. (‘Qs.) 1. ‘Qs is originally an adverb of manner, derived 
from the stem 6- of the relative ds, like otrws from the stem of 
otros. As a relative it means originally in which way, as; as an 
indirect interrogative it means how, whence comes its use in 
indirect discourse (663, 2). Since purpose can be expressed by a 
relative pronoun, which in Homer regularly takes the subjunctive 
(568), as yyepov” exOXddv draccov, Os Ke pe Kein’ aydyy, send me a 
good guide, to lead me thither (Od. xv. 310), so can it be by the 
relative adverb of manner, as xpiv’ dvdpas' kata vAa, Kara 
dpyrpas, os ppytpn ppytpynpy apHyy, pora de PriAors, divide the 
men in that way by which clan may help clan, etc., i.e. (so) divide 
them that clan may help clan, ete. (Il. ii. 362). Here the original 
force of ds can be seen; but in Od. xvii. 75, drpuvov éudv tort 
Spa yvvaixas, ds tor Sdp drorépyo, m order that I may send you 
the gifts, the final force is as strong as if we had tva aroreppo. 

2. ‘Qs, however, always retained so much of its original 
relative nature that it could take xe or ay in a final sentence with 
the subjunctive, like other final relatives, which in Homer hardly 
ever omit Ké before a subjunctive (568). Compare os Ke pe Keir 
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dydéyn (above) with the equivalent és Ké pe Keio’ dydyy. The 
final clause thus receives a conditional form, with which it must 
have received originally more or less conditional force Thus 
an expression like weéOeo ws adv Kvdos dpnar probably meant 
originally obey in whatever way you may gain glory, or obey in some 
way in which you may gain glory, os dv apna. being chiefly a con- 
ditional relative clause (529); but before the Homeric usage was 
established, the final element had so far obliterated the relative, 
that the conditional. force of és av must have been greatly 
weakened. The expression in Homer (Il. xvi. 84) may have 
meant obey that (if so be) you may gain me glory. (See examples 
under 326.) The same is true of the less common use of xé or 
av with éfpa and ézws in Homer (327; 328). How far the 
original conditional force survived in the Attic és av and éras av 
with the subjunctive, especially in ézws av of Attic prose, is a 
question which at this distant day we have hardly the power to 
answer, and each scholar will be guided by his own feeling as he 
reads the expressions. (See 326; 328; 348.) It certainly can 
be seen in some of Xenophon’s uses of ds ov with the subjunctive ; 
see Cyr. il. 4, 28, and Eques. i. 16, quoted in Appendix IV. 

3. ‘Qs and és xe with the subjunctive are used in Homer also 
in object clauses after verbs of planning, considering, ete. (341), 
where ézws with the future indicative is the regular Attic form. 
‘Qs (with és av) is by far the most common final particle in 
tragedy ; it seldom occurs in Aristophanes and Herodotus ; while 
in Attic prose it almost entirely disappears,” except in Xenophon, 
with whom it is again common, though less so than ézws or iva. 


(See Weber’s tables in Appendix III.) 


313. ("Orws.) 1. “Ozos is related to as as éardre to dre, being 
the adverb of the relative stem 6- and the indefinite stem zo- 
combined? Like ds, it is originally a relative adverb, meaning 
as, and it can always be used in this sense, as in otrws dirws 


1 See Gildersleeve in Am. Jowr. Phil. iv. p. 422. 

* Weber (p. 174) quotes two passages of Demosthenes as examples of final 
ws with the future indicative, a construction otherwise unknown in Attic 
prose: ws dé capds yowoerbe bri adnOR A€yw, Eyam duly Epa, xxiv. 146; and 
ws d€ karapaves ota br mpdTepoy dvaccxuvTobvTes TepieyevovTo, dvarylyvwoKe 
Tas wapruplas, xliii, 42. But compare the common formula of the orators ws 
(or rc) adynOH A€yw, AaBE THY papruplay (or Kdder Tods udprupas), e.g. in DEM. 
xxvii. 28, with the occasional full form, tva eldfre rafra dru ddyOH déyo, AaBe 
Tiv papruplavy, Dem. xlv. 19; so xvili. 305. See also as elkdra mootuer, cal 
Tad évvonoare (sc. wa eldjre), XEN. Hell. ii. 8, 33. This common ellipsis 
shows that in Dem. xliii. 42 we can easily supply a final clause like tva eére 
before ws karadaves cra, that you may know how it is to be established, ete. 
In xxiv. 146 there is no need even of an ellipsis, as we can translate how you. 
are to know that I speak the truth, I will explain to you, 

3 See Delbriick, Conj. u. Opt. p. 61. 
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Sbvavrat, thus as they can, THuc. vii. 67. Then it is used in 
indirect questions, in the sense of érw tpdrw, how, in what way, 
and is followed by the future indicative; as oxoreiv d7ws % 
Todis TwOnoeT as, to see how the city can be saved. So rots yeyevn- 
pévors Tovnpois, dws py Shoover Siknv, dddv Selkvvr, he shows 
those who have been rascals how they can avoid suffering punishment 
(= &t@ tpdrw py Sécover), DEM. xxiv. 106. Then, by a slight 
modification in sense, it may denote also the object to which the 
striving, etc., is directed ; so that oxozeiv (or cKoreiy TOUTO) Orws 
9 TOMS TwOnoeTaL May mean to see (to this, viz.) that the city shall 
be saved. Here, however, the subjunctive is sometimes allowed, 
as the interrogative force of orws is lost sight of and its force as 
a final particle, in order that, begins to appear. From this it 
becomes established as a final particle, and denotes the purpose 
in ordinary final clauses. From the original force of orws as a 
relative, used in indirect questions in the sense of how, we must 
explain its occasional use in indirect questions in the sense of ws 
(706). 

The interrogative force of dws can be seen from passages in which 
other interrogative words take its place in the same sense ; as DEM. 
xvi. 19, oxoreiv é£ drov tpdrov pay yevyioovTas (pidor), to see in 
what way they can be prevented from becoming friends ; and Tuuc, i. 65, 
expacoev Ory wperia Tis yevnoeTat, he negotiated to have some help 
come (how some help should come). So THuc. iv. 128, erpaccev btw 
TpoTw TAXLTTA TOs pev EvpPHoEeTas Tov Oe dmadra€erau!} 

2. Although orws is fully established in the Homeric language, 
both in its half-interrogative use after verbs of planning, etc. 
(341), and also in its final sense, it seldom occurs in Homer in 
either construction. It first becomes frequent in the Attic poets. 
In Thucydides and Xenophon it is the most common final 
particle ; and in these writers, as in tragedy, its final use greatly 
exceeds its use in object clauses. The latter, however, far ex- 
ceeds the final use in-Herodotus, Plato, and the orators; but 
here iva has gained almost undisputed possession of the field 
as a final particle. 

3. “Ozws never takes xé or av in pure final clauses in Homer. 
“Orws av with the subjunctive appears for the first time in 
final clauses in Aeschylus (328), and afterwards maintains itself 
vigorously by the side of the simple drws. In object clauses 
Orws xe with the subjunctive is found in a few places in Homer, 
and érws dv in a few in the Attic poets, while orws av in these 
clauses in prose is found chiefly in Plato and Xenophon (348). 


314. ("O¢pa.) The most common final particle in Homer 
1 See Madvig’s Syntax, § 128. 
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is d¢pa, which is originally a temporal particle, meaning whale 
(so long as) and then until. From the last meaning the final 
force was naturally developed, as the idea of wntil, when it looks 
forward to the future, may involve that of aiming at an object 
to be attained, as in English we shall fight until we are free. 
Another temporal particle meaning both while and until, gos, is 
used in a final sense in a few passages of the Odyssey (614, 2). 
Both of the temporal uses of dfpa appear in full vigour in 
Homer ; but its final character must have been more distinctly 
marked at an earlier period than that of either as or ozs, so 
that it seldom took either xé or av before the subjunctive. 

"Opa is found only in epic and lyric poetry. 

315. (Negative Final Clauses.) The need of these final particles 
was first felt, as has been shown (310), in positive clauses of 
purpose, as a negative purpose could always be expressed by the 
simple pj, which thus became in use a conjunction. Still the 
final particles were as well suited to negative as to positive final 
clauses, and they could always be prefixed to x, which thus was 
restored to its natural place as a negative adverb. Thus devouar 
iva pa tis pe toy has the same meaning as the older devfouau pj 
tis pe idn, I shall fice, that no one may see me. 

The history of the Greek language shows a gradual decrease of 
final yj and an increase of the final particles with ju) in negative final 
clauses.! The tendency in this direction was so strong that drws py} 
sometimes took the place of i) even after verbs of fearing, to express 
the object of the fear (370), while it became the regular form after 
verbs of striving, etc., to express the object aimed at (339). 

The different origin of the negative final clause (with iva 7, etc.) 
and of the clause with yp.) explains the fact that, while clauses intro- 
duced by the final particles are negatived by pa), those introduced by 
jun, lest, are negatived by ov. (See 306.) 


316. Finally, the Attic Greek took the last step in develop- 
ing the final clause, by using the past tenses of the indicative 
with iva, ws, and orws to express a purpose which failed of 
attainment because of the failure of the action of the leading 
sentence ; as Té p. ovK extewvas, Os purore TotT ea; why did 
you not kill me, that I might never have shown this? (See 333.) 


1 In Homer, Hesiod, and the lyric poets we find 131 cases of simple mu) and 
50 of the final particles with »; in tragedy the proportion is 76 : 59; in 
Aristophanes it is 8 : 55; in Herodotus, 8:53. In Attic prose (except in 
Plato and Xenophon) the simple 7 in final clauses almost vanishes. Thucy- 


dides has only 4 or 5 cases; the ten orators only 4 (Demosthenes 2, Is t 
1, Isaeus 1); Plato 24; and Xenophon 12. y 4( , lsocrates 
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A. Pure FINAL CLAUSES. 


317. Pure final clauses regularly take the subjunctive 
if the leading verb is primary, and the optative if the lead- 
ing verb is secondary. Fy, 

Nov & epxeof ext Setrvov, iva Evvdyopev "Apna. IL. ii. 381. 
Loi & Gd pvyoripes brokpivovta, iv €idjs ards oo Oupo €iddcr 
dé mdvres “Ayaot. Od. ii. 111. Etro re djTa KdAN, i” opyi¢n 
wAéov ; Sorn. O. T. 364. Kat yap Bacrrebs atpetrar, ovyx iva éavTov 
KaAOs éeripmerARtat GAN iva Kal of edopevor 80 adrov «6 rpdar- 
Two. XEN, Mem, iii. 2,3. Aoxe? prow xatakatoas Tas apdgéas, iva 
pay 7a Cebyn ypav otparnyy. Id. An. iii, 2, 27. IIpds tots (Gvras, 
iva pndev GAN eiro, Tov (ovra e€éra¢e. Dem, xviii. 318, (Here 
the final clause depends on some implied expression like I say this.) 
"Opvui’, iv’ dBavdrous dows pépou 788 Bpotoicw. Od. v.2. Pidos 
€BovrAeTOo €fvas Tots peyiora. Svvapévors, iva ddukOv pi) dvdoln dixny. 
Xen, An. i, 6,21. Td Yjdurpa totro ypddw (hist. pres.), i otto 
yiyvow® ot dpkor, Kal pi) Kipios THs Opdns kataotain. DEM. 

Sxvill., 27. 

Bovdjny 8 Apyelors broOnodpeO’, a} tus bvicer, ds pn wavres 
6Awvtat ddvoecapevoio Teoto. II, viii. 36. Acavoetras avtyy (ye 
prpav) Ato, os pur) SeaBAre, GAN ev péow arornpOjre. Xen. 
An. ii. 4,17. Iépve 8 Kvpurov, os Adyéay Adtpiov pucbdv mpdo- 
gouro. Pind. OL x. (xi) 31. Kai & é£éreurov, ds povn KdrAvous. 
Sopw. Ant. 19. “Ereuya os tiOouro. Id. O.T. 71. Toodro otirep 
evera hirov wero deiaGat, ws cvvepyovs €xou Xen. An. i, 9, 21. 

Toy d€ pynotipes Aoxoow, dros ard pidrov dAnrae & *1OdKns. 
Od. xiv. 181. Mé@es 700° dyyos viv, drws td wav pays. Sopu. 
El. 1205. Kis xaspov ices, Orws THs Sixyns dxovoys. XEN. Cyr. 
Des ne ee ay ; = 
ii. 1, 8. Llapakadreis tarpors, drws pa) dtoOdvy. Id. Mem. ii. 10, 
2. Oipar d€ tatra yiyverOar, odx brws Tods avrovs xopods Kp 
vwootv ot roAirat, ovd’ drws Tors avrods avAnTas ératvaguV, ove’ 
dws Tos adrovs ToinTAs atpOvTat, ovd’ iva Tots adtois WSWvTat, 
GAN iva tots vopows weiPwvtat Id. Mem. iv. 4,16. ’Ev Xeipeo- 
ow eOnkev, Orus ere Thpa piyounw. Od. xiv. 312. "Aduxdunv, drus 
gov mpos Sdpovs €AMdvTos eb mpadéarpi tu. Sopu. O. T. 1005. 
‘ExperBevovro éyxAjpata Tovdtpevor, dros ohiow dru peylotn 
Tpopacis ein Tov ToAeueiv. THUC. i. 126. 

Kedady karavetoopat, oppa rerotOys. Il. i. 524. “Opoeo 81) 
vv, €eive, TOAWS ipev, Opa oe Teno. Od. vi. 255. Aidrap éuol 
yépas avriy érousdoar, Gppa pa) otos ’Apyelwy ayepacrtos ew. 11. i. 
118. Adpov Pepreddvas eXOe, ofp’ iSoie’ vidy eirys. Pryp. Ol. xiv. 
20. “Qs 6 pev eva Karéryer erevydpevds tep ddol0, ddp €érapov 
Odmrot Kat eri ktepea KTEpioerev. Od. iii. 284. - 

> %. \ \ iN > 2 ig 7 7 o Hoe! \ ee 

AXXra ob pev viv abris drootixe, pay Te vonxon Hey épol be KE 
Tatra perAnoetar oppa teA€oow. I. i. 522. Od ont abrov agers 
debpo, py Tis dvapracy; Sopx. Aj. 986, Avowrede? eaoas ev TH 

I 
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rapévTl, ui) Kal TobTov rodguiov TpooTOdpeOa. XEN. Cyr. ii. 4, 12. 
éyerau eizelv dre dmvevar Bovrouro, pay 6 TaTiHp TL ax Gouro Kal ip 
rédis péppouto. Ib. i. 4, 25. Aotoras Kéder’, ws pa) UI piapos tooe 
vidv, pi) 6 pev axvupevn Kpadin XoAov ovK EptoatTo. Il. xxiv, 582. 
For the relative frequency of the final particles, see Appendix III. 


318. As final. clauses after past tenses express some 
person’s previous purpose or motive, they allow the double 
construction of indirect discourse (667, 1); so that, instead 
of the optative, they can have the mood and tense which 
the person himself would have used in conceiving the pur- 
pose. Thus we can say either ev iva tdot, he came that 
he might see, or #rAOev iva ibn, because the person himself 
would have said épyouas iva idm, I come that I may see. 

Hence the subjunctive in final clauses after past tenses. 
is very common, in some writers even more common than 
the regular optative. 4g. 

"ExexAdoavto 8 dXeOpov avOpdrois, va How Kat eooopevoirw 
dowdy. Od. viii. 579. ?AyAty O ad tou dx dpOadrpav €Xdov, i) rply 
2) any ” > 2N 7 ore Nx \ IQN ek 
exnev, Opp &b yryveoKkys npev Oedv 75€ Kat avdpa. IL vy. 127. 
’Apuoteds EvveBotrevev exrAcboat, dws eri tA€ov 6 GiTos aVTiCXy- 
Tuuc. i. 65. "HdAdov mrperBevodpevor, drws py odiow To ?AttiKoy 
(vautiKov) mporyerduevov eprdduov yévntat Id, i. 31.  *Eydpovy 
€k TOV OKLOV, OWS p11) KATA POs Baprarewréepors oto. TpoTPépwv- 
Tat kal opiow éx Tov icov yliyvwrvTat, dAN jooovs Gow. Id. ii. 
3. Kat érirndés ce otk iyetpov, va ws yduorra Sutyys. Prat. 
Crit. 43 B. IlAota xatéxavoev iva pay Ktpos dca By. Xen. An. 
i. 4,18. Tatras va ckwArAbn@ ot vopou cvviyayov tpas, ody iva 
Kupias Tots dduxotou. mounte. Dem. xix. 1. Kal wept todtwy euvij- 
cOnv, iva pa Tavita ra4OynT7e, Id. iii. 6. (Here the purpose was con- 
ceived in the form tva py) tatTa TaPwccy.) 


319. This principle applies also to clauses with dws after verbs of 
striving (339) and with pu) after verbs of fearing, etc. (365). 

320. This is a favourite construction with certain authors, especially 
Thucydides, who also, on the same principle, prefers the indicative 
and subjunctive to the optative in ordinary indirect discourse after 
past tenses (670). The early poets, on the other hand, especially 
Homer, use it very sparingly! 


1 Weber, p. 243, gives a comparison of the usage of various writers, show- 
ing that the proportion of subjunctives to optatives after past tenses in pure 
final clauses and after verbs of fearing is as follows:—in Homer 35 : 156, 
Pindar 2:10, Aeschylus 2 : 9, Sophocles 2 : 23, Euripides 31 : 65, Aristophanes 
13 : 37, Herodotus 86:47, Thucydides 168 : 60, Lysias 22:19, Isocrates 21: 17, 
Isaeus 8:17, Demosthenes 40:40, Aeschines 13:7, Plato 22:79, Xenophon 
45: 265. In all writers before Aristotle 528: 894. In the Attic writers and 
Herodotus, excluding Xenophon, the two are just equal, 441. 


\ 
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321. The subjunctive thus used for the optative makes the 
language more vivid, by introducing more nearly the original 
form of thought of the person whose purpose is stated. As the 
two forms are equally correct, we sometimes find both in the 
same sentence, just as we find the indicative and optative inter- 
changed in indirect discourse (670; see 677 and 690). Hg. 

‘Héaxoclious Aoyddas é&éxpway, dws tov re ’ExuroOv einoay 
prirakes Kal, av és dAAo Tu bey, Tax EvvertOres TapaylyvoavTas, 
Le. they selected them, that they might be guards of Epipolae, and that 
they might be on hand if they should be needed for anything else. Tauc. 
vi. 96. Lapavicyxov 6é ppuxrors, drws doapy Ta onpeta Tots toXe- 
plow 7 Kal pay BonOorer, they raised Jire-signals at the same time, in 
order that the enemy's signals might be wnintelligible to them, and that they 
(the enemy) might not bring aid. Td. iii. 22, 

A common interpretation of the latter and of similar passages, that 
“the subjunctive mood indicates the dmmediate, and the optative the 
remote consequence of the action contained in the principal verbs, the 
second being a consequence of the first” (Arnold), manifestly could not 
* apply to the first example. 


$22. The use of the optative for the subjunctive in final clanses 
after primary tenses is, on the other hand, very rare, and is to be 
viewed as a mere irregularity of construction, See d£w 79N "IAd«ys, 
va poor Biotrov rodiv aXrAdou, Od. xvii. 250; Ormus paxeowto, Il. 
i. 844; and vii. 340, xviii. 88. So Sopu. El. 56, O. C. 11; Hor. ii. 
93 (iva pi) dpaprovev). Most of these are emended by various editors ; 
and no good reason for the anomaly appears in any of thei, 


323. Sometimes the optative is properly used after a leading verb 
which implies a reference to the past as well as the present. E.g. 

Totrov éxeu tov tpdrov 6 vopos, iva pyde Trew Onvar pnd arary- 
Ojvar yevour’ ext TO Sijpy. Dem. xxii. 11. (Here éyeu implies also 
the past existence of the law; the idea being, the Jaw was made as it ts, 
so that it might not be possible, ete.) So Dem. xxiv. 145,147. In Dem. 
iii. 34 iva rovG’ trapxou depends on a past verb of saying to be 
mentally supplied. In Ar, Ran, 23, totroy 8 6x0, iva pr) tradac- 
Twpotro pnd a4xGos pépor, I am letting him ride, that he might not be 
distressed, etc., the meaning of 6y@ goes back to the time when 
Dionysus first let the slave mount the ass. : 


324. (Future Indicative.) The future indicative occasionally takes 
the place of the subjunctive in pure final clauses. It occurs chiefly 
with das, very seldom with d¢pa, és, and pj, and never with 
iva. It has essentially the same force as the subjunctive. E.g. 


1 Weber cites the following cases, in addition to those given above. For 
érws: ArscH. Cho, 265, Suppl. 449; Sopn. Aj. 698(?); Eur. El. 835; Ar. 
Vesp. 528, Pac. 309, 431, Lys. 1093, Thesm. 431, 653, 285 (%), Eccl. 783, 997 ; 
Anpoc. i, 89; XEN, Hipp. i, 18, Mem. ii, 1, 1 (madevew drrws ora?) In 
XEN. Cyr. ii. 1, 4 and 21 the Mss, vary: in Cyr, iii. 3, 42 érws is probably 
independent. For ég¢pa: Il. viii. 110; Od. iv. 163, xvii. 6. For ds: Eur. 
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Aiel 8& padakoior Kat aiprdiour Adyou OéryEL, OWS T0akns 
éridjoeras Od, i. 56. Mi) rpdcdcvoce, pov drws pa) THY TUX NV 
SuapOepets. Sopn. Ph, 1068. “Aroprxréov S€ vol 7, dros Aner 
muiv. Eur. Cycl. 561. “Apdd o? éras duBrAaoravets. AR. Lys. 
384. °Ex’ adrods rovs tpoAdyous cov TpePopar, Orws TO TPOTOV THS 
tpaywdias pépos mpdticrov Bacaved. Ar. Ran, 1120, Lporevan 
(Se?) TOV térwv évOvpotpevov, dros ps) StapapTiceTat, XEN, 
Cyneg. ix. 4. Xpi dvaBiBdlew ext tov tpoxdv Tobs dvaypapevtas, 
dros py mpdtepov voE état mplv rrerOat Tors dvdpas dmravras. 
AND. 1. 43. 

Odpovvov S€ of jrop evi dpeciv, dppu kal “Exrwp etoeras TU. 
xvi. 242. ‘Os ri peEomev; that we may do what? Soru. O. C. 1724. 
"‘Qor’ eikds Huds pn Bpaddver éori, pa) Kal Tis OWeTaL XTpOV tows 
katelrn, AR. Eccl, 495, So yaa) KexoAwoerat, I]. xx. 301. 


"Av or xé in Final Clauses with Subjunetive. 


325. The final particles which have a relative origin, ds, 
érws, and d¢pa, sometimes have avy or xé in final clauses with 
the subjunctive. They did this originally in their capacity as 
conditional relatives ; and it is probable that at first xé or ay 
with the relative gave the clause a combined final and conditional 
force, in which the conditional element gradually grew weaker 
as the relative particles came to be felt chiefly or only as final 
particles (312, 2). “Iva and pj never take av or «é in this way. 


326. (‘Qs.) 1. "Os xe and ds av are together much more 
common in Homer with the subjunctive than simple ds. ‘Qs av 
with the subjunctive is not uncommon in the Attic poets, and it 
occurs in Herodotus ; but (like «ws itself) it almost disappears in 
Attic prose. Eig. 

TleiGeo, Ws av pou Tiymjy peyddyv Kal Kvdos apynat, obey, that 
thou mayest gain for me great honour and glory. Il. xvi. 84. Adrap ot 
tpoppov troficopat, Os Ke pan arKynOyns nv ratpida yatay ikntas 
Od. v. 143. Tlaicare, ds x 6 Eeivos éviomy ofc. didoww. Od. 
viii. 251, “AAN Oi, py pe epeOife, cadrepos Gs Ke vénas, that 
thow mayest go the more safely. Il.i. 32. WUWpoodedmueba .. . cvpreupon 
npiv, os av pw e€éXwpev ex THs xwpys. Hor. i. 36. Tods éuors 
Aoyous Oyuo@ Bar, ws av réppar éexpadOyns 6800. Axsce. Prom. 
705. “AAN édowper, pidov, Exnhov airov, os av cis tavov Teo. 
Bacch, 784. For wh: Od. xxiv. 544; Turoa. 1307; Ar. Eccl. 488. Only four 
undoubted examples occur in prose. 

1 In the single case of xé with wa, Od. xii. 156, GAN’ épéw wey éydw, a 
elddres 7 ke Odvwpev, 7} Kev devdmevor Odvatov kal Kipa Piywuev, va ke is not 
used like ds xe, etc., above, but wa is followed by a potential subjunctive 
with «é (285), The repetition of «é removes the case from the class under 


consideration. “Iva in its sense of where may have dy (see SopH._O. C. 405). 
M7, lest, may have dy with the optative after verbs of fearing (368) 
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SopH. Ph. 825. KaGeip£ar’ airdv, os dv oxdtiov elpopg Kvédas. 
Eur. Bacch. 510. Tour? AaBwov pov 7d cKiddecov brepexe avrOev, 
ws av pa pe Opdacv ot Beot, AR, Av. 1508. 


2. In Attic prose és av with the subjunctive is found only in 
Xenophon and in one passage of Thucydides. 

The last is THuc. vi. 91: (réuere) dvdpa Zraptidtyy dpyxovra, ds 
dv Tovs Te wapdvtas EvvTdéy Kal Tovds py O€dovtus tporavayKdoy. 
See Xen. An. ii. 5, 16, ws 0’ dy pdOys, dvtdxovcov. So An. vi. 3, 
18. See other examples of Xenophon’s peculiar use of ws av with the 
subjunctive in Appendix IV. 


327. ("Odpa.) "Odpa xe and dp’ av have the subjunctive in 
a few final clauses in Homer. Eg. 

OSros viv cou dw’ &ferar, dpa Kev ebdy coiow evi peydépoww. Od. 
iii, 359. “lopev, dppa Ke Oaocov eyetpopev o€bv “Apna. Il. ii, 440. 
Tov €eivov ay és roAw, opp av éxeiOs daira trwyevy. Od. xvii. 10. 

For ddpa xe and 6p’ ay with the optative, see 329, 1. 

328. (“Orws.) “Ozws does not occur in Homer in pure final 
* clauses with either xé or av. “Ozws av final with the subjunctive 
appears first in Aeschylus, and remains in good use in Attic 
poetry and prose, being almost the only final expression found 
in the formal language of the Attic inscriptions, One case of 
ékws ov occurs in Herodotus. £.g. 

Piracce trav oikw Kahds, dws av dptikoAAa oupBaivy tdde, 
watch what goes on in the house, that these things may work harmoniously, 
AgscH, Cho. 579: so Prom, 824, Eum. 573, 1030, Suppl. 233. “Io6 
mav To Spwpevov, drws av €idas uy ayyeiAns capy. Sopx. El. 40. 
Tot? airs viv SiSacy’, drws av éxpdbw, Id. 0. C. 575. Ovd« dari6’, 
bus av of Adkwves KaP? porvylav driwow ; AR. Lys. 1223. Tatra 
5é érolee tOvde elvexev, Skws Gv 6 KNpvE adyye(Ay ’AAvdtry. Hor. i. 
22 (see 318). Ava ris ofs xdpas a£ers jpas, drws dy cidOpev, k.T.A. 
Xen. Cyr. v. 2, 21. Kat gare airdv towitrov eival, drws av 
palvyrat ws KéANoTOS Kal dpurros. PLat. Symp. 199 A. "Av yé 
twas brorrety eAcKOepa ppoviywata exovTas pr eriTpepew avT@ 
dpxew, (rodepovs Kweli) drws adv To’Tovs ETA TpOddcews ao A- 
Avy, that he may destroy them. Id. Rep. 567 A. EvoeBotpev kai rv 
Sixatoovvyv doKkotpev, odx iva tav dAdAwv EAarTov Exwpev, GAN 
bdrus dv os peta TAcioTwv dyaBov Tov Biov Sidyopev. Isoc. iii, 
2 (iva and émws dv may here be compared in sense: see 312, 2). 
Ti rédw ovvéxey, dros dv play yvopny Exwow aravtes Kal pr 
ois €xOpots Sovnv movoow, DEM, xix. 298; so xiv. 23. 


"Ay or xé in Final Clauses with Optative. 


329, 1. (‘Qs and dpa in Homer and ds and dks in Herodo- 
tus.) In Homer és xe and is av sometimes have the optative in final 
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clauses after both primary and secondary tenses. "Odpa ke and 
dp av occur each once in Homer with the optative after past 
tenses. Herodotus has ds av and éxws av with the optative after 
past tenses, and dxws av once after a present tense. This optative 
with xé or av after primary tenses is eertainly potential as well 
as final; and this analogy makes it difficult or impossible to 
take it in any other sense after secondary tenses, though here 
the potential force is less obvious. 


(a) After primary tenses six cases occur in the Odyssey and 
one in Herodotus :— 

’Amepplyact veerOar ds K ards éedvdcatto Obyatpa, they 
dread to go to him that he may settle (if he will) the bridal gifts of his 
daughter, lit. that he would settle, ete. Od. ii. 53. Kvugdow b€ tor 
dace, ws av aetxéAtcos haveins, I will dim your eyes, to the end that 
you might appear unseemly. Od. xiii. 401. Avo dotpe KkadAAuréeww, os 
dv éruOvcavtes EXoipeOa. Od. xvi. 297. TO Ke Taxa yvoins pido- 
TTd Te TONG Te SHpa eF Ener, WS AY Tis TE TLVAVTOMEVOS WaKapiCoL, 
so that one would call you blessed. Od. xvii. 164 (= xv. 537, xix. 310). 
“HycicOw opxnOpoto, ds Kév Tis pain ydpov eupevas ExTOs dxotvwv, 
let him lead off the dance, so that any one who should hear without would 
say there was a marriage. Od. xxiii. 184. "IoyerGe rroAguov, ds Kev 
dvaipwti ye SuaxpwOeire Tax voto, Od. xxiv. 531. 

Kedctver ve TO radiov Geivas, dkws av tTaxirta StadOapein, he 
bids you so expose the child that he would be likely to perish most 
speedily. Hpr. i. 110. 


(b) After past tenses the following cases occur! :— 

“Ye O dpa Zebs ovvexes, dfpa ke Odooov dXirAoa Telxea Hein. 
Il. xii. 25. “HoArew ce BOinvde véctOar, os av pow Tov Taida 
LKvpdbev eEayayors, i.e. I hoped for your coming, that you might per- 
chance bring my son away from Scyros. Il, xix. 330. Kai piv paxpd- 
TEPOV kal TAroova OjKev idér Oar, OS KEV Pajero piros TAVTETOL 
yévowro. Od. viii. 20. TvpBov yevapev, ws Ker tyrA|Ehavijs éK 
movropw dvdpdow etn. Od. xxiv. 83. Tb d€ pe mpoies, ofp av 
éXotunv dopa (Bekker dvedoiunv). Ib. 333. 

Aéyerar Sudpvxa optoceiv, dkws dv 7d otpardredov iSpvpévov 
kata vitov Ad Bou, ie. he is said to have duy (119) a channel, in order 
that the river might flow behind the army. Hor. i.75. Tatra 6€ wept 


1 It must be confessed that there are some difficult questions concerning 
these optatives with xé or dy in final clauses after past tenses. It may 
perhaps be thought that the subjunctive after &s xe, Skws dv, etc., has been 
changed to the optative after a past tense retaining xé or &v without effect on 
the verb. Compare &ws dy with the optative (613, 4; 702). Would 8xws ay 
in Hpr, i, 22 (quoted in 328) have changed its nature if dyyelhy had been 
changed to dyyelheve? On the other hand, can we separate the optatives in 
Hor. i. 75 and 99 (in bd) from the optative in i. 110 (in a)? © The potential 
view seems, on the whole, much the more natural; but the potential force 


can be expressed in English only with great difficulty, owing to the ambiguity 
of our auxiliaries might, would, should, etc. 
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Ewutov éevéuvue tOvde clvexev, SkwsS Gv pr) OpéovTes of OpHAtKes 
Aureolato Kal éruiBovrActouev, GAN Erepoids ou SoKéou ivac 
py OpGor, in order that his companions might not be offended by seeing 
him and plot against him, but that he might appear to them to be of 
another nature when they did not see him. 1d.i. 99. Llopdiipeov cipa 
repiBaddopevos, Os av tuvOavdpevor tAetoton wvveAGovev. Id. i. 
152. Td tdup rote érijxav, ds dv xapadpoGein 6 xopos, they let 
in the water, in order that the country might be gullied. 1d. vii. 176. 
Ilepséreprov é€wbev VkidOov, ds dv py 6fOcinoay Tepireoveas 
KvBouay. Id. viii. 7. "HAavvov robs izrous, os dy Tov vexpov ave- 
Aolaro. Id. ix. 22. Meraxcvéer Oar eSdxee TOTE, WS dv pr idolaTo 


ot Tlépoas e€oppeopévovs. Ib. 51. 


2. ‘Os dy with the optative in Attic prose is found chiefly in 
Xenophon. It is never strictly final; but és is relative or in- 
-terrogative, and the optative with ay is potential, vg. 

"Edogev att@ todro Toujra, Os Oru HKioTa av eripOdves oravids 
Te kal ceuvds haven, he decided to do this in such a way that he might 
appear, ete. (i.e. in the way by which). Xun. Cyr. vil, 5, 37. (Here the 
separation of dv from os makes the potential character plainer.) “Os 
8 av wal of réde5 elev TH Ummm KpdtwrTol, et pév Tis EXEL poo 
aoKnow, K.T.r., as to means by which the horse’s feet could be kept 
strongest. Id. Hipp. i. 16. See other examples in Appendix IV. This 
is the same relative use of ds with the potential optative which we 
find in Dm. vi. 3, ds pev dy eizoute Sixaéovs Adyous dpewwov 
Pirimrov raperxebacbe: as Sé KwAboatT dv éxelvov mpattew 
ravra, TavTeAds apyas éxere, as to means by which you could make just 
speeches, you are better equipped than Philip ; but as to steps by which you 
could prevent him from doing what he does, you are wholly inactive. See 
also Dem. vi. 37, os 8 dv €£etaaOetn parr axptBas, pa) yévowro, 
as to any means by which the truth could be tested most thoroughly,—may 
this never come ! 


330. "Orws éy with a final potential optative occurs once in 
Thucydides, four times in Xenophon, and once in Aeschylus: 

Tas mpopas xareBiprwray, rus dv droXducOavor % xelp ere- 
BarXopevn, they covered the prows with hides, that the (iron) hand when 
thrown on might be likely to slip off. Twuc. vii. 65. "Edoxe xpijpara 
’Avradkida, drws av, tAnpwbévtos vautikod tro Aakedatpoviwr, ot 
’AOnvaior padrov THs eipyvns mpogdéouvTo. XEN. Hell. iv. 8, 16. 
(Here rAnpwbévtos vavtixod, if a navy should be manned, stands as 
protasis to mpoadéowro dv.) “Ors 3° dy ds Eppwpevertatov TO oTpa- 
Tevpa troioato, €& dAAwvy ToAcwv npyvpodcyet. Ib. iv. 8, 30. 
Ilaow ééSov Bods re, drws av Oboavtes ETTLMVTO, Kal EKTOMATO. 
Id. Cyr. viii. 3, 33 (one Ms. omits dv). Thy Aciav amereuwe S1a- 
riBer Oar ‘HpaxreiSnv, drws dv pucOds yévouro Tots OTPATLOITAXIS. 
Id. An. vii. 4, 2 (most Mss, have érws yévntat). So Axscn. Ag. 364. 

In these cases the final force is equally strong with the potential. 
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Elliptical Constructions. 


331. In colloquial Greek we often find iva ré,; that what 2— 
where ri takes the place of a final clause, which generally 
appears in the answer to the question. Lg. 

BA. iva ri; IIP. 8A0v tovtoyi: va... €xworv. AR, Eccl, 
719, So Nub. 1192, Pac. 409. So Dem. xix. 257: iva ri; W as 
peta TACloTHS TVYYVHOUNS Tap buov KatyyopO. Just before this we 
have Sud rl; wa pate ed€ov pate ovyyvepys tYxy. So Piar. Ap. 
26 C. : 

332. A final clause may stand without a leading verb expressed, 
when the omission can easily be supplied; as dre 7p&a, pay dzrody- 

pow; iva ye pay TpoAaBov xpypara THs ToAEws 1) Tpakers Spacpo 
 xphon, because I held an office, may I not leave the country? No: that 
you may not take to flight, ete. AESCHIN, ili. 21, 


SECONDARY TENSES OF INDICATIVE IN FINAL CLAUSES. 


333. In Attic Greek the secondary tenses of the indica- 
tive are used in final clauses with iva, sometimes with 67s 
or ws, to denote that the purpose is dependent upon some 
unaccomplished action or unfulfilled condition, and there- 
fore ws not or was not attained. 


The tenses of the indicative differ here as in conditional 
sentences, the imperfect (the most frequent tense) referring to 
present time or to continued or repeated action in past time, the 
aorist and pluperfect to past time (410). Thus iva totro érpatrev 
means in order that he might be doing this (but he is not doing it), or 
that he might have been doing this (but he was not) ; iva totro érpakev 
means that he might have done this (but he did not); ta rovtro 
érerpayet means that he might have done this (but he has not). E.g. 

Ovw dv éexxounr, tv’ A tupdds Te Kat KAdwv pndé€v, in that case I 
should not have forborne (to destroy my hearing), so that I might (now) be 
both blind and devoid of hearing (implying that really he is not so). 
SopH. O. T. 1387. Ped, fed, 7d pu) TA Tpdypar avOpdros eyew 
gpoviy, tv’ hoav pydev of Sevvot Adyor, Alas! alas! that the facts 
have no voice for men, so that words of eloquence might be as nothing. 
Eor. Fr, (Hipp.) 442. “EBovAduny pév erepov av tov 7Oddov A€éyeww 
Ta BeAtio@’, iv exaOjpnv jovxos. Ar. Eccl. 151. *Expqv eioxa- 
Noavras paptupas ToAAods rapaonpnvarbar Keedoar Tas SiabiKas, 
iv’, et te éylyveto dudurBytiopov, Av eis Ta ypdppata Tatr 
eraveAOetvy, Dem. xxviii. 5. (This implies that they did not have the 
will thus sealed, so that it is not now possible to refer to it in case of 
dispute.) “Efjracev dv pe tov ratda, tv™ et pi) rapediSouv pn dev 
Sixatov Aeyew eddxovv. Dem. xxix, 17. "Expiv adrods tiv mpo- 
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téepav Citnow (yreiv, iva dmnAAdypeOa Totrov Tod dypaywyos, 
they ought to have made the previous investigation, in order that we might 
have been already freed from this demdgoque (but we have not been freed 
from him). Dry. i. 10. See Lys. i, 40 and 42; Isoc. ix. 5, xviii, 51. 
"AXAG GE ExpHV Hpiv ovyxopely, iva cvvovoia éylyvero, but you 
ought to give way to us, that our conversation might not be interrupted (as 
4# 1s), Puat. Prot. 335 C. 

Ti Or otk eppu’ euavtiv Thad’ ad wétpas, OTws TaV TaVTOV 
rovov amynrAXrAdynv ; why did I not throw myself from this rock, that I 
might have been freed from all my toils? Anscu, Prom. 747: so Cho, 
195. See Sopu. El. 1134. Ovdxoty éxypiy ce IInydoov evfar rrepoy, 
ows epaivov Tols Ocois tpayixwrepos ; AR. Pac, 135. 

Té pw od AaBav Exrewvas evOds, Ws ESevEa pijrote euavtov avOpu- 
mourw evOev 7 yeyos; that I might never have shown, as I have done. 
Sopa. O. T. 1391. Ei yap p ims yay fev, ws pare Beds pajre tes 
adAXos toicd’ érey7H Ger, would that he had sent me under the earth, so 
that neither any God nor any one else should be rejoicing at these things 
(as they are), AescH. Prom, 152. "Eéee ra évéxupa tore AaPelv, os 
pnd «i €BovAeto edbvato é€ararav, XEN. An. vii. 6, 23 (the only 

‘case in Xenophon), 


334. This construction is the result of an assimilation, which 
makes more distinct the connection in thought between the two 
clauses. It is especially common after secondary tenses implying 
unfulfilled conditions and unaccomplished wishes. 


335. "Av cannot properly be added to the indicative in this con- 
struction. In the two examples in which it is found, it would seem 
that the construction has slipped into an apodosis, or that copyists 
have been misled by the resemblance to an apodosis and inserted ay, 

Zovre Seu BonOeiv, Srws dre Sixaudraros dv Kal ooudtatos €fy TE 
(Gv kat TeAevTHcas drydpytos av Kakdv dépapTynpdtov éyiyveETo, 
in order that he might thus live while he lives, and (so that) after death he 
would be (as a consequence of such a life) free from punishment (2). PLat. 
Leg. 959 B. Tov ye mpdrrovrd te Sixasov ov mpooijKey dropetv AN 
cbOds A€yerv, iva paddAov dv ercareveTo bp tpov, (possibly) that.the 
result might be that he would be (in that case) the more trusted by you. 
IsAE. xi. 6. 


336. The indicative can never be used in this construction, unless 
the final clause refers to present or past time, and unless also it is 
distinctly implied that the purpose is not (or was not) attained. If the 
purpose is future (at the time of speaking), or if it is left uncertain 
whether the object is or was attained, it must be expressed in the 
ordinary way by the subjunctive or optative, even though it depends 
on one of the class of verbs mentioned above. Both constructions 
may occur in the same sentence. E.g. wh , 

Ots (trav véwv Tods dydBovs) ypets av éeduddrropev ev axpordret, 
iva pnoels adrovs dred Gerpev, GAN ered) aixowrTo eis THY HAL 
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xlav, xphoysor ylyvouvto Tals wéAerw, we should guard (in that 
case) in the Acropolis, that no one might corrupt them (as some now corrupt 
them), and that when (in the future) they should become of age they might 
become useful to their states. Puat. Men, 89 B, (Here it is not implied 
that they never become useful, this depending partly on the future.) 
Tair dv 7d A€yeu mpds buds emexelpour, iv eidnrte woAdod detv 
dév dvta Tuxelv TOU Wypicparos atrov TovTovi, I should (if that 
were so) be now undertaking to explain this to you, that you might (after 
hearing me) know that he is far from deserving the honour of the proposed — 
decree, Dum, xxiii, 7. Kairou ypqv oe i) TovTov pa) ypaew 7) éxelvov 
Abew, ody, a 5 BotvrAer od yevynTat, rdvTa TrvTapdgat, Le. you 
ought not to have confused everything in order that what you want might 
be done. Dem, xxiv, 44, 

337. Clauses with pi after verbs of fearing are never thus 
assimilated to a preceding indicative, as there is no reference here to 
the attainment of a purpose. 


338. A purpose can be expressed in various forms besides that of 
the final clause-; as by the relative with the future indicative, or in 
Homer with the subjunctive (565 ; 568); by the infinitive (770) or 
the infinitive with dere or ws (587, 3); by the future participle (840) ; 
by tzeép with the genitive of the articular infinitive (802). 


B. OBJECT CLAUSES WITH “Orrws AND “Ozrws ju) AFTER 
VERBS OF STRIVING, ETC. 


339. In Attic Greek and in Herodotus, object clauses 
with 67ws and é7rws jx after verbs signifying to strive, to 
plan, to care for, to effect, regularly have the future indicative 
after primary tenses to express the object aimed at. The 
subjunctive also is used, but less frequently than the future 
indicative. 

After secohdary. tenses the future optative may be used, 
corresponding to the future indicative after primary tenses ; 
but generally the future indicative is retained, as the 
original form of the thought (319). The other tenses of 
the optative are sometimes used, to correspond to the same 
tenses of the subjunctive, or the subjunctive itself may be 
retained (318). yg. 

“Exipedctras Sus (or dws ij) yeviirerae or yevynrat, he takes care 


that it may (or may not) happen, “HreyeAciro dws yevijrerar, yevrs- 
goto, or yevouTo, he took care that it should happen. 
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(Fut.) Td pev Kadds exov dws xpovifov eb pevet Bovdevréov, we 
must take counsel that what is well shall continue to be well, AuscH. Ag. 
846. Awods de révde ppde draws pydets Bpotdv Kelvov wapobev 
dppddoetar xpot. Sopx. Tr. 604. Lol &) péAewv xpr, TAAN drrws 
é£eu adds, Eur. 1. T. 1051. Kipjvy 8 drws eorar rporydc’ 
ovdév, but’ that there shall be peace they care not. Ar. Ach. 26, oi 
peretw dxws py oe OWetat. Hori. 9. “Opa dxws pi) adroortiaov- 
tat. Id. iii, 36. Xpi dpav robs “Apyeiovs drws cwOjceTar 1 
TleAordvvnoos. THuc. v.27. “Qorep tov roméva Set eripereio bar 
Srus Gal te EvovTat at oles Kal Ta emitHdera EEovecy, otrw Kai 
tov orpatnyov eripedeio bar Set Sus o@ol TE of oTpaTLOTH ETOVTaL 
Kal Ta emitidera ELover, kal od evexa otpatevovTar TodTo ExTaL 
Xen. Mem. iii. 2,1. Kadcs 8 Sypaywyjoes, iv oKorps Orus ot 
BéeAriorot pev tas Tyas ELovesy, ot 8 adrdou pydev adixyoovTar 
Isoo. ii. 16. Ppdvre’ dros pydev avdgvov rhs Tins tatbrys Tpakers. 
Ib. 37. Té paduor ev dract Suecrovdacras Tots vopois ; OTws pa 
yevicovtas ot rept ddAjrovs povor. Dem. xx. 157. Mikpav 7po- 
vovay éxew tpiv 6 Gels Tov vopov SoKel Grws KUpios EoTaL Kal pire 

ovyxvbjcetat par od petaroimOnoetac; Id, xxiii. 62. KaAdv 
7) rapackevdfew Srus ds BeAturtar EcovT as TOV ToAITOY at Yuxat. 
Prat. Gorg. 503 A. Ac? evAaBeirOar, pddurra pev drws pa) €Y- 
yevnoes Bor, ay de éyyevno Pov, drus bru TAXLTTO exTeTpnoer Gov. 
Id. Rep. 564 C. 

(Subj.) Xp pvddocev Kat mpoxatahapBdvew dws pd és 
exivoway tovrov iwou THue. iii. 46. (Llapackevafer Oar) drws ovv 
Ges dywvitdpeba. Xun. Cyr. i. 5, 14, Ov yap dros mAciovos 
agwos yévyntae éripereirat, GAN dws avros OTe mXeioTa wpata 
kaproécetat (subj. and fut. combined). Id. Symp. viii, 25. Ov 
drrdéeo?? drs pi) Seordrqv edpyte. Dem. vi. 25. "AXXov tov ert 
pedijoes 7) Stas Ste BeATUTTOL ot TodiTaL Gpev; Prat. Gorg, 515 
B. “Opa rus pa) rapa dd€av dporoyys. Id. Crit. 49 C. 

(Fut. Opt.) "Ey brd rodAjs .<typeAcias Orws ws éAdyurta pev 
SWouro, eAdyiota F akoveorro, éAXdxurra & Epouto. XuN, Oce. 
vii. 5. (After a primary tense this would be ows OweTat, AKovETAL, 
a > 7 > ls o X\ ” , 
épytat. But Cobet reads époin.) “HmepeXeito orws pa) aourot TOTE 
écowro. Id. Cyr. viii. 1, 43. See the examples under 130. 

(Fut. Indic. after past tenses.) "Expacoov drws tis PBorGea 
Hee. THuc, il, 4, IIpoOupnOévros évds éxdotov dws 7) vats Tpo- 
efeu Id. vi. 31. HvAaBeioGae rapexeever Fe adAjAows, STrws py) 
Anoete SuapOapevres. Prat. Gorg. 487 D. O38’ dws 6pOi) 7r€v- 
cwetat mpocideto, dAAG TO Kal’ abrov Srws ext tots exOpots Eatar 
maperkevaoev. DEM. xix. 250; so xix, 316. saa? 

(Pres, or Aor. Opt.) “Ezepedeto avtwv, ows aet avdparoda Sva- 
reAotev. XEN. Cyr. viii. 1, 44. “Amexpivaro, ért ait@ péAou Orws 
kados éxou Id. An. i, 8, 13. *Epepedijxer 5¢ adbrois dws 6 tr 
Tay peTns eidetn ods deou méurewv. Id. Hell. iii. 3; “beggne wae 

(Subj. after past tenses.) Ppovpjrove (7&2) drrws Aiyia bos mpas 
py AGO. Sopx, El, 1402. So Hor, ii, 121. “Empaccey ows 
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moAenos yévntau Tuc. i. 57, "“Empaccov drws dmorT iT woo vy 
"AOnvalwy tiv modu. Id. iii, 70. “Qvetrar Tap avTwv ows pH) 
dmlopev (vl. dev) ek Maxedovias, he bribed them to effect that we 
should not leave Macedonia (after historic present). Dem, xviii. 32. 


340. It will thus be seen that the future indicative is the most 
common form in these sentences, after both primary and secondary 
tenses ; the future optative, which is theoretically the regular form 
after secondary tenses, being rarely used. (See 128.) 


Homeric and other early Usages. 


841. In Homer, verbs signifying to plan, to consider, and to try, 
chiefly dpdfouar, Bovrctw, peppnpiCo, and reipo, have dws or os 
with the subjunctive after primary tenses, and the optative 
(never future) and sometimes the subjunctive (318) after 
secondary tenses. Ké is almost always used here with os; and 
the subjunctive, less frequently with érws (313, 3). 


342. The original relative and interrogative force of dérws 
and ws is more apparent here than in the Attic construction of 
drws with the future indicative, especially after verbs of cvn- 
sidering ; though after zeipd the dependent clause comes nearer 
the later meaning. £.g9. 

Airot S& dpatwipe? Srws dx dpicta yévntat, let us ourselves 
consider how the very best things may be done. Od. xiii. 365. Ppaloped” 
(imperfect) “Apyetourw dws 6x dpa yévouto, Od. iii. 129, 
PpdlerGar damws Ke pvynorhpas KTeivys. Od. i. 295. Iepudpa- 
(opeOa ravtes vootov, drws EAOHaLY, ie. how he may come. Od. 
i. 76. PpdfwperP ds Kev pu weTwiPwpev. IL ix. 112. Ppacceras 
Os Ke ventas, erel TordvpHyavos, eorw. Od. i. 205. “Apa apdcow 
kal oricow Aciooet GTws OX apwrta yévyntat, ie. he looks to see 
how, ete. Il. iii, 110. “Evénoe Ged ws Odvceds Eypouro. Od. vi, 112. 
Ov yap o Todrov pev éEBovAevcas vdov adr), ws 7 ToL Kelvous 
"Odvceis dorioetas EADdv; Od. v.23. BovAcvov dws dy’ adpiora 
yévouto. Od. ix, 420. 7HAOov, et twa Bovdry eirou drs “lOdKnv 
és mautaddecoav ixoipny. Od. xi. 479. Meppipifev Srws dro- 
Aotato maa vies. Od. ix.554. Meppijpi€e xara ppéva ds ’AxirARO 
TLiLATH (or Tinoe’), ie. how he might honour Achilles. Il. ii. 3. 
"AAN aye pat bdnvov drws adroticopat adtrots. Od. xiii. 386. 
“Oppnvev ava Ovpov dros tatboere wévo.o Siov "AyirAdAja. IL xxi. 
137. Mvyodpe?’ ds x’ 6 Eeivos tv rarpida yaiav ikntas, pyndé Te 
peoonybs ye Kakov Kal mjpa taOynouv. Od. vii. 192. In Hymn. 
Ap. Pyth. 148 we have texvijropas ds xe yévntau Llefpa brws 
kev 01 onv matpida yatav iknas, ie. try to find means by which you 
may go, etc. Od. iv. 545, Ilepad bs xe Tpdes treppiaror dzd- 
Awvraw Il, xxi, 459, Toiou 6% roAN ewéteANe mewpav os TE 
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tiOovev dprtpova IIyActwva, Il. ix. 179. In Il. xv. 164 we have 
ppaterw pu po ovde Tadaoon peivat (354). 

For a full citation of the Homeric examples with dzws and ds, 
see Appendix III. 3. 


343, The frequent addition of xé to és or ézws in Homer 
shows the relative origin of the construction (312, 2). 


For éxws av in Herodotus, see 350; for érws ay in this construc- 
tion in Attic writers, see 348, 349. 


344. In Homer 6éus takes the future indicative chiefly when it is 
merely an indirect interrogative, with no reference to purpose, as in 
Il, ii. 252, otd€ Ti rw cada iipev dws eotat tdde epya, we do not 
yet even know certainly how these things are to be; or in Od. xiii. 376, 
ppatev dws pyvynothpow dvawert xelpas epioecs, consider how you 
will lay hands on the shameless suitors. See Il. ix. 251; Od, xx. 38. 
In Od, xx. 28 the future indicative is retained after a past tense, there 
being as yet no future optative (128); év@a Kal évOa édicoero pep- 
pnpilov Srrws 5) pynotinpow dvawerr xeipas épyoet. “Orws may 

_ take the future (like other tenses) as a simple relative ; as in Il. i, 
136, drws dvrafvov éoras, as shall be an equivalent. 


345. "Odpa has the subjunctive in an object clause in Tl, vi. 361, 
Hon yap pot Oupds erécovtai, opp éerapvvew TTpderot, and the 
optative in Od. iv. 463, ris ovpppdooato Bovras oppa peo eAous; 
In II. i. 523, uot 6€ xe Tatra peAjoeras dfppa TeAETTw, Opa may 
mean until. 

346. The single object clause of this class in Pindar is Pyth. i. 72, 
vetcov pepov Sppa Kar’ otkov 6 Potwé 6 Tupravev 7 aAddatos 
éxy, grant that the Phoenician, with the Etruscan war-cry, may keep quiet 
at home. (See 359.) 

347. Ac relics of the Homeric usage we find os with the subjunctive 
in sentences cf this class in Eur. Med. 461, I. T. 467, Prat. Rep. 
349 C; and with the optative in Azscn. Prom. 203 (see 353, below). 
Herodotus has @s with the future indicative in iii, 84, 159, vi. 161 
(in the last &s otparnyjoets yAcxeat). Herodotus has ws av with the 
subjunctive in iii, 85, pnxavO os av cXOpev TovTo TO yepas, which 
is cited as the solitary case of @s dv in these object clauses after 
Homer, except in Xenophon (351). So also ArscH. Eum. 771, 
Sept. 627 ; Solon xiii. 38. See also Sopu. Ant. 215 (in 281, above). 

"Oras av in Attic Greek and Herodotus. 


‘Os and ws av in Xenophon. 


348. The Attic writers sometimes use dros av with the sub- 
junctive in these object clauses. This occurs chiefly in Aris- 
tophanes, Xenophon, and Plato. #.g. 

Skéree bus dv droOdvupev avdpixwrarta, see that we die most man- 
fully. Ar. Eq. 80. Acapnxavijcopar ores dv toriov camrpov AaBys, 
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I will contrive that (somehow ?) you get a rotten mast. Ib. 917. So Ar, 
Nub. 739, Eccl. 623, Ach. 1060, Eq. 926. M@dAdov 7) rpdcbev eioyjer 
adrovs Orws av Kat éyovrés Te oikade Afixwvtat XEN. An. vi. 1, 
17. (Here some word like éwuedeva is understood as the subject of 
eiojet.) Tév addAwv ermpedeirar drws dv Onpoaeyv. Id. Cyr. i 2, 
10. ’ExéXevoe tov PepavrAav erpeAnOqvar drws dv otto yévnTae 
aiipuov 7 e€éAacrs. Ib. viii. 83, 6: so v. 5, 48. See also XEN. Cyneg. © 
vi. 23; Eques. iv. 3. 7H dddXov éfuéuevor duxdoovow 7) TovTOV, OTws 
dv éxaotoe pat éxwou TaAXTpLa pte TOV abTOv TTEpwoVTat; 
Prat. Rep. 433 E. Ildvra rowtvras érws av odio 75 wyddAvov 
éeritpeyy. Ib, 488 0, “Kav & €XOn, pnxavyréov ébrws av dcahdyy 
Kat pn d@ Sixnv 6 expos. Id. Gorg. 481 A. 

Besides the examples cited above, Weber gives fifteen of Plato, and 
the following: Sora. Tr. 618; Eur. I. A. 539; Isan. vii. 30; Dem. 
xvi. 17, xix. 299. He adds Hpv. i. 20, where dxws ay is certainly 
final. 


349. The only case of d7ws adv with the optative in an object 
clause in Attic Greek, except in Xenophon (351), is Phat. Lys. 207 E, 
mpoOvpotvta drws av €vdatjs%ovoins, which is potential and on the 
Xenophontic model (see 351, 2). In Dem. xxxv. 29, éxeAevoper 
rotTous eripedeiobar dws dv os Taxi aroAdBotmer TA Xpr- 


para, Cod. A reads aroAdBupev. 


350. Herodotus has éxkws dv with the potential optative four times 
after past tenses, Lg. * 

TIpoOvpeopevov b€ Aokkew Sxws av yévouto, being zealous that it 
might (in some way) be done, i. 91. So ii, 126, iii. 44, v. 98. 


351. (Xenophon.) Although Xenophon generally follows the 
Attic usage in these object clauses (339), he yet violates this 
signally by having ds and os av with both subjunctive and 
optative, and dws av with the optative ; and further by having 
the optative with os av and dros ay after both primary and 
secondary tenses. He also has ws twice with the future indica- 
tive (like érws) and once with the future optative. 


tale ‘Qs or és av with the subjunctive, és with the future 
indicative, and ws with the optative, are used’ by Xenophon like 
dws in the construction of 339. £. g- 


"Exipedobvras os €xn obrws. Oec. xx. 8. (Here the regular 
Attic usage requires drws eu.) "Eryedcio Oar as dv 7paxXOn, to 
take care that they shall be done. Hipp. ix. 2. ’Ezepédovro ds pi) 
kwAdvouvto. Cyr. vi. 3,2. ‘Os 8 Kadds éfeu Ta tperepa, enor 
peAnjoes, Ib, iii, 2,13. Tpoetrev as poets KuvAoouTo pyde av- 
d€ouro. Hell, ii, 1, 22 (see 355). 

For Xenophon’s regular use of dzws in all these constructions, see 


examples under 339, For his regular use of ézws dv with the sub- 
junctive, see 348, 
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2. When the optative follows ws av or dzus ay, it is always 
potential, and the original relative and interrogative force of ws 
and dws plainly appears. Lg. 

°"Exweédovtar ws dv BeAtirrou elev of woXtrau, they take care that 
the citizens may be best (to see how they might be best). Cyr. i. 2, 5. ‘Qs 
av dopadrerrata y eideinv eroiovv, I took steps that (by which) I 
might know most accurately. Ib. vi. 3,18. Zkor@ orws av os Parra. 
dudyouev, Tam considering how they might live the easiest lives. Symp. 
vil. 2. (Cf, Prat. Lys. 207 E, quoted in 349.) 

For a full enumeration of all the irregular passages of this class in 
Xenophon, see Appendix IV. 


Negative Object Clauses. 


352. None of the object clauses with é7ws or ws in Homer (341) 
are negative, except that Od. vii. 192 combines @s ke ‘kytar with 
pnde te raOnow. Negative object clauses are expressed in Homer, 
like most negative final clauses (315), by the simple yj with the 
.. subjunctive or optative, as in IL v. 411, fpateoOw py ris of dpeivwv 
geio payytat, and Il xv, 164, xxii, 3858, Od. xvii. 595, all with 
dpdfopa pH and the subjunctive. So péuPBrcTo reixos py Aavaot 
mepoevav, I. xxi. 517. These examples show a common origin with 
clauses after verbs of fearing, but the optative in the last example indi- 
cates that the original parataxis is no longer felt. 

353. The earliest example of a negative object clause with a final 
particle and pi is Anson. Prom. 203, oretdovres (past) os Zeivs 
phmor apgeev Oedv. In all the Attic writers and in Herodotus the 
development of the negative object clause with dws pa) and the future 
keeps pace with that of the negative final clause with fva jj, ete. 

354. (M7 for drws pr} in Object Clauses.) Verbs of this class 
(339) which imply caution, especially 6p6 and cxord, may have 
the simple p with the subjunctive (rarely with the future 
indicative), even in Attic prose, like ordinary verbs of fear and 
caution (365), as well as ézws jj with the future. Such verbs 
belong equally to the two classes B and C' (303). Lg. 

Ukdrew poh cou mpovol 7 Tov Geod pvdaktea, Sopu. O. C. 1180. 
“Opa ov piy vov pev tis evxepys tapys. Id. Ph, 519. Opa pen 
Tapa yvopnv reons. Eur, H. F. 594. ZKorer TAOE, pay vov puyovres 
0? aAddpev tbotepov. Id, And. 755. Typov py AdBys bromo. 
Ar. Vesp. 1386. “Opa py pdtyy Kdparos 6 Adyos otros etpnpevos Ms 
ie. lest this may prove to have been spoken, etc. Hpv. vii. 103. Opa 
pi) ToAAGv ExdoTw HpGY XELpOV Oenrel. Xxx. Cyr. iv. Thee 
Lore? 61) pr) Tovrous adrov eEarTHonTAL Kat KkatayeAdoy. DEM. 
xxi. 151, “Opa otv pi tu kal vov épydonrat, Prar. Symp. 213 D. 
So Il. xv. 164 (see 342). 

See the corresponding use of dws pur} for pj after verbs of fearing 


(370). 
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"Oras after Verbs of Asking, Commanding, ete. 


355. Verbs of asking, entreating, exhorting, commanding, and 
forbidding, which regularly take an object infinitive, sometimes 
have an object clause with drs or érws pi) in nearly or quite the 
same sense. Lg. 

Asors 8 rdvde Ppa? Srws pndets Bpotdv Keivov wdporev di pu - 
Svaerar Xpoi, ie. tell him that no one shall put on the robe before himself. 
Sopa. Tr. 604: so Aj. 567. Aaxedapoviwy ééovro 7o yyy 
drws petaotpadetn. AR. Ach, 536. Kai o air Bpaxr, Sras 
Ecopat wou Pavds. Id. Eq. 1256. “Oxws éwut@v yévnrac 7d epyov 
rapaxehevordpevol, épyov eixovto mpoOupdrepov. Hor. ix. 102. To 
Ildvaxrov ééovto Bowwrtovs (?) bros tapadacovar Aaxedaoviors. 
Tuuc, v. 36. “Ozws pev ph) drobdvy nvtyBoreu Kal ixérevev, Lys. 
i. 29. Tlapacreto Oar érws adtav pay katayyndlonoGe. ANT. i. 12. 
Achoerar 8 ipadv dws Sixyy pa) 89. Ib. 23: so airodpar das dy, 
Ibid. AcaxeAcvovras drws Tipwpihoetat rdvtas Tos TovovTovs. 
Prat. Rep. 549 E, TlapayyeAXer dws py éecovrar, Ib, 415 B. 
"Eporye arnydpeves Srrws pay TOTO aGroKptvotpyy (fut. opt.) Ib. 
339 A. “Azewpnpevov ato Sruws pdev épel dv yyeiTar, when he zs 
forbidden to say a word of what he believes. 1b, 337 E. 

356. This is rare in Homer ; but twice in the Odyssey Aicoopac 
has an object clause with daws :— 

Niccer Oar 5€ pw aitdss Grws vynpeptéa etry, and implore him 
yourself to speak thé truth. Od. ili. 19. (Compare the regular construc- 
tion, ovdé we Aiooomar péevery, I1.i1.174.) Alooeto & aiel “Hfawrov 
KAvtoepyov Omws Avoevev “Apna, he implored him to liberate Ares. 
Od. viii. 344, 

357. Aicoopat with iva and the subjunctive is found in Od. iii. 
327: Nicoer Oar € pv aitds (va vynpeptes Eviowy, and implore him 
yourself that he may speak the truth. With this we may compare DEM. 
xvi. 28, dnAow eoovras ovx tva Ocomiat KatTorkic@oou pdovov 
Towovpevoe THY orovdny, it will be evident that they take an interest not 
merely in having Thespiae established ; in both cases the object clause 
falls into the construction of a pure final clause. This is very rare in 
classic Greek ; but it reappears in the later language, as in the New 
Testament: thus evroAny Kkawny dibwpe bpiv, iva dyarare ddAjAovs, 
anew commandment I give unto you, that ye love one another, lou, Evang. 
xiii, 34. So édejOqv iva éxkBdd\Awow, Luc. ix. 40. Compare the 
Latin, rogat ut liceat. 

358. In Od: xvii. 362 we find étpuv ds dv aipva Kara pyynorh- 
pas ayetpot, she exhorted him that he should collect bread among the 
suitors. (See 329, 1.) 


359. The singular case of os with the subjunctive in IL i. 558, 79 
- Ne td nan nan 
o ow Katavetoat eri TUpOV, OS AXiAta Tino YS, OAEoyS SE ToAEas 
> \ A n . . . 
ert ynvoiv Axawov, ie. I believe that you promised by your nod to honour 
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Achilles, ete. has the appearance of indirect discourse ; but probably 
Katavevw os is used with the same feeling as Alocopas rus in 356, 
promising to act here taking the same construction as entreating to act. 
See Pip. Py. i. 72 (in 346). ‘Qs, as an adverb of manner, is here 
_ clearly on its way to its use in indirect discourse. Some read tipjoreis 
and 6Aéceis. 


360. A singular use of é7ws and the future indicative with de? ce 
in place of the regular infinitive occurs in SopH. Aj. 556, de¢ we dws 
det€ers, for det we de?Ear, and Ph, 54, tiv PiAoxtHrov oe bet Yoyijv 
ao / . fe « 
dws Adyourw exkrAEWers A€ywv. So Cratinus, Fr. 108, defo dws 

> ta 2 4 \ ~I , . . 4 
Evo XH LoVoS aAeKTpvovos pydev Stotvers. This would be like déopar 
orws (355) except for the object vé, which is like vé in de? ve TovTov, 
the dws clause representing the genitive. 


Olject Infinitive and Indirect Questions. 


361. Some verbs which regularly take an object clause with drws 
sometimes take an object infinitive, which may have the article tov or 
“7d, (See 373 and 374.) E.g. 

Aci twa érepedAovto opov attav ev Tals apxais elvan, they always 
took care that one of their own number should be in the offices (where we 
should expect daws tis €otas or eroto), THuc. vi, 54, Ovd? éerepnedr- 
Onv 708 didacKkadov poi tia yevéo Gar Tov eruTapevwov. XEN. Mem. 
iv. 2, 4. TS pév ofv Aexrixols ylyverOar Tos TvVdvTas ovK 
eorevoev. Ib, iv. 8,1. (See 793.) 

362. Verbs signifying to see or look out (like cxo7@) may be followed 
by an indirect question with «7, whether ; as ei Eupmrovires Kat Evvep- 
ydoe oxore, see whether you will assist me, etc. SopH, Ant. 41. 

For independent clauses with érws and dws px with the future, 
often explained by an ellipsis of oxdmes or oKo7etre, see 271-283. 


Aorist Subjunctive in -cw and -o wpat.—Dawes's Canon. 


363. When an aorist subjunctive active or middle was to be used 
with éws or é7ws py in any construction, the second aorist was pre- 
ferred to a first aorist in -cw or -cwyar, if both forms were in use. 
This preference arose from the great similarity in form between these 
sigmatic aorists and the future indicative (as between BovAeion and 
Bovretoe:, Bovretonrar and Bovdeboetat), This made it natural also 
for a writer to avoid those forms of the subjunctive which were nearly 
identical with the future indicative where the latter could be used as 
well. This of course does not apply to the first aorist subjunctive 
passive, which has no resemblance to the future ; and there is no 
reason for applying it to liquid aorists like pecvw and ohio. 

364. The general rule laid down by Dawes more than a century 
ago (Misc. Crit. pp. 222 and 228), the so-called Canon Davesianus, 

K 
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which declared the first aorist subjunctive active and middle a solecism 
after ézws pi) and ov pj, was extended by others so as to include dws 
(without pj), and the Greek authors were thoroughly emended to 
conform to it. As this rule has no other foundation than the accidental 
circumstance just mentioned (363), it naturally fails in many cases, in 
some of which even emendation is impossible, In the first place, there is 
no reason for applying the rule to pure final clauses, in which the 
future indicative is exceptional (324); and here it is now generally 
abandoned in theory, though not alwaysin practice, There is, therefore, 
no objection whatever to such sentences as these: av evexa eritadnvas, 
érus dtoAatowper kal drws yevopmeOa, Xun, Cyr. vii. 5, 82; exKAn- 
ciav Evviyayov, drws bropvygw kal wéewpopast, THUS, ii, 60; and 
Tiv ayopav ext THY OdAacoay Kopicat, Orws Tapa Tas vats apLTToO~ 
ToujowvTat, Kat d¢ drZyou Tots “APnvaios errxetpOouv, THUC, 
vii. 39, in which the best Mss. have the subjunctive. Indeed, where 
the reading is doubtful, the subjunctive should be preferred in these 
cases, Secondly, in independent prohibitions with é7ws pa, although 
the future is the regular form, there is less objection to the subjunctive 
(even the first aorist) than in positive commands with simple é7ws, since 
the analogy of the common pa) roujons TovTo, do not do this, supports 
Orws pa) Touons TovTO in the same sense (283), There is no such 
analogy, however, to justify such a positive command as 6rws rowmoys 
tovto, do this, and this form has much less manuscript authority to 
rest on. Thirdly, in the case of od pj, if both constructions (denials 
and prohibitions) are explained on the same principle, no reason exists 
for excluding the subjunctive from either ; and it cannot be denied that 
both the first and the second aorist subjunctive are amply supported 
by the manuscripts. (See 301.) Fourthly, in object clauses with 
érws there is so great a preponderance of futures over subjunctives, 
that the presumption in all doubtful cases is here in favour of the 
future, as it is in favour of the subjunctive in pure final clauses, © A 
much stronger case, therefore, is made out by those who (like Weber 
and most modern editors) change all sigmatie aorist subjunctives in 
this construction to futures. Some cases, however, resist emendation ; 
as Xen, An, v. 6, 21, keAevovor tpootatetoa drws extAevon 1 
orparid, where we cannot read éxrAevres, as the future is éxmAetoomas 
or exrAcvootuat, In Dem. i, 2, all Mss. except one read rapackevd- 
carba. Thy Taxiorny drs évOevde BonOhante Kai pry ThOnTE 
Tavrov, and it seems very arbitrary to change BonOijante to BonOjrere 
and leave mé@nre. But a few cases like these weigh little against the 
established usage of the language, and we must perhaps leave the 
venerable Canon Davesianus undisturbed in the single department of 
object clauses with dzws, although we may admit an occasional excep- 
tion even there, 

See Transactions of the American Philological Association for 1869- 
70, pp. 46-55, where this question is discussed more fully, 
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C. CLAUSES WITH fn AFTER VERBS OF FEARING, ETC. 


365. Verbs and phrases which express or imply fear, 
caution, or danger take pm, lest or that, with the subjunctive 
if the leading verb is primary, and with the optative if the 
leading verb is secondary. The subjunctive can also follow 
secondary tenses to retain the mood in which the object of 
the fear originally occurred to the mind. 

My (like Latin ne) denotes fear that something may 
happen which is not desired; wn od (ut=ne non) denotes 
fear that something may not happen which is desired. Eg. 


PoBotpar pa) yévnras (vereor ne accidat), I fear that it may happen: 
poPovpar pa) ov yévynras (vereor ut accidat), I fear that it may not 
happen. Acido pay Ojpecow éAwp Kal kippa yéevopau Od. v. 473. 
Acide pu) 0d tis Tor STéTX TAL TOde Epyov. Il. x. 39. (This is the 

only case of ji) ov in these sentences in Homer, The next that are 
found are Eur. And. 626, El. 568, Phoen. 263. See 264, above.) Od 
poBn ph o “Apyos droxteivar O€Ay. Eur. Or. 770. Tlotov é6vos 
od Soxel drepytice poBovpevov py te 40; XEN, Cyr, i. 6, 10. 
Ppovtifw pn Kpdturtov 7 pow ovyav. Id. Mem. iv. 2, 39. PvdAar- 
Topevos pr SOE pavOdvew tu. Ib, iv. 2,3, Aedouxa pr) ot8 docov 
H arayopevev. Prat. Rep. 368 B. Ta wept ris Yoyqs Todd 
dmiotiav Tapéxet TOls avOpwrots, pa) ewedav ataArAayyn TOD Twparos 
ovdapov ert 4, GAA StapOeipyrai te kal dmoAAyT at. Id. Phaed. 
70 A. Ovdxody viv Kal tovto Kivduvos, pr AdBwow Tpoorrdaras 
avTov Twas TovTwv, there is danger of this, that they may take, ete. 
Xen. An. vii. 7, 31. Kivduves ears, py petaBadrAovrat Kal yé 
vovTat peta Tov ToAELiwv. Isoc. xiv. 38. “OKv@ pa) pow 6 Avoias 
tarewos pavy. Puat. Phaedr. 257 C. EvAaBov 8 py) pavips Kakds 
yeyos. Sopx. Tr, 1129, Ovédey Sevvol erovrar py Bon bewot TavTy. 
Hor. vii. 235. ‘“Yrorrevopev kcal tyas pay ov Kowol aroBiAre. 
Tuuce. iii, 53. Aioyvvopevos pa) poptixos oKoT@pmev. PLAT, Theaet. 
183 E. Ot pvOor orpehovew aitotd tiv Puvyxiv, pay adAynOeis Sor, 
torment his soul with fear lest they may prove true (92). Id, Rep. 
330 D, 

Acicas pj ros ot épveatato vexpov Ayavol. Il, v. 298. “Agero 
yap pay Nuxti Gon adroOijpua épdouw Il, xiv. 261. "Eyo yap ayynv 
exremAnypevn PoP, py pow Td KAAXOS GAyos E€evpou wore SOPH. 
Tr. 24. Héewav of “EAAnves pa) Tpoodyotev Tpds TO Képas Kal 
avrovs Katakowevav. Xun, An. i. 10, 9. Odxére éreriGevto, 
SeSouxdtes pi) GroTpnOeinoay. Ib. iii. 4,29. "Kdewav py Mirra 
tis doTep KvolY Hiv EeuTemTHKoL. Ib, v. 7, 26. ‘Yromrevoas pa) 
tiv Ovyatépa éyou, Hpeto, having suspected that he might mention his 
daughter. Id. Cyr. v. 2, 9. "HOvpnoav tives, évvoodpevos pay 7a 
eritnoera odk Exovev O7dGev AapPdvorev, Id. An. iii, 5, 3. Ovdeis 
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< , PaNwA oy / ” id 3 “A Ft 6 > 7 
yap Kivduvos éddKer etvar pu) TIS Avw Topevopevwv EK TOV OTITHEV ETL 
o7otto. Ib. iv. 1, 6. 

Oi Puxarees Tas virous odk EBotrovTo Twréewv, SeysaivovTes p1) 
éuropiov yevovTat. Hor. i. 165. To yap dediévar py AOyous qo- 
cous Got, TOAMNPOS TpOS TA epya ExWpovv, THUC. iii, 83. Lepiders 
yevopevos pr eximetdoworv at vies. Id. iii, 80, "Edewra pry 
Tpotav dOpoion Kat Evvoixion TaAW, Eur. Hee. 1138, Ot Oedpevor 
epoBotvTo py te dO. Xun. Symp. ii, 11. Ajros Hv wacw 
(Ktpos) ote trepepoBetro pu) of 6 wdmrmos droOdvy. Id, Cyr. i. 
4, 2. = 

For the present subjunctive in these sentences denoting what may 
hereafter prove to be an object of fear, see 92. 


366. The manner in which this complex sentence expressing fear 
was developed from an independent sentence like pi) vias €Awor, may 
they not seize the ships, and a preceding verb of fearing like deédw, the 
two gradually becoming one sentence, has already been explained (307). 
As the fear and the desire to avert the cause of fear are both implied 
in pa with the subjunctive, it is not strange that this expression can 
follow verbs like 6p and oda which do not imply fear in themselves; 
as e€eAOdv Tis ios, pur) 1) TXESOV Gore KudVTES, let some one go out and see 
that they do not approach near (cf. videat ne accedant) ; originally, let 
some one go out and look to it: may they not approach, Od. xxiv. 491. 
So ovdé ru iSuev, pr) Tws Kal dud vixta pevowynrwor payer Oar, nor do 
we know any way to prevent their being impelled to fight even during the 
night; originally, nor have we any knowledge: may they not be impelled 
to fight, Il. x. 100. See also Prat. Phaed. 91 D, rdde adnAov avi, 
ji) TOAAG CHpara Katatpilaca 1) Wuyi) TO TeACvTALoV abt aroXdUy- 
Tal, i.e. no one knows any security against the soul itself finally perishing, 
etc. The indirect question sometimes used in translating such a clause 
with pj, as whether they may not approach or whether they may not be 
umpelled, is merely an attempt to express the hesitation which the 
apprehension involves, as there can be, of course, no real indirect 
question. See especially the cases of ju) with the present indicative 
(369, 1), which are often called interrogative. See the corresponding 
construction in 492. 


367. (Future Indicative.) Sometimes, though seldom, pj has 
the future indicative after verbs of fearing. The examples are :— 

Ppiv dptboceras Poo, py wodis TKOHTaL. . . Kal 7d Kiootwy 
TOMO avTtoovrov LoETAL, Bvaocivors o év mem Aous TETH Aakis. 
Anson. Pers. 115. Tatr’ otv doBotpas, pi) roors pav “HpaxdAjs éusds 
kaXeitas (fut), THs vewrépas 8 advip. Sopw. Tr. 550; Aésouxa pn 
dihov twos pebeeo, Kun, Cyr. ii, 3, 6. PoBodpar 88 py Twas 
noovas qdovais edpyoopev évavrias. Puav. Phil. 13 A. °AAAG 
(poBepov Kat oadepdv) pu) opadreis Keloopmar Id. Rep. 451 A. 
(The last two examples are not given by Weber.) 

For three cases of pj with the future optative after past tenses of 
verbs of fearing, representing the future indicative, see 13]. 
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368. The particles dv and xé are never used with pj and the 
subjunctive. But a potential optative with év can follow pa after a 
verb expressing fear or anxiety, after both primary and secondary 
tenses (168). Eg. 

Adoixa yap pn mpd Aéyous av Tov TéOov TOV e€ enor, I fear that you 
maght perhaps tell. Sopx. Tr. 631. Odre rpocdoxia ovdepla (jv) puty dv 
more ot mohemior ewimedoecav. THUG. ii, 93. "Exeivo évvod pu) 
Niav dv Taxd coppovec Gein, lest (in that case) I should be very soon 
brought to my senses. Xun, An. vi. 1, 28, Acdidtes py KaTadvOely 
dv 6 Ojos. Lys. xiii. 51, 


369. (Present and Past Tenses of Indicative with py.) Verbs 
of fearing may refer to present or past objects. (See 308.) My 
can therefore be used with the present and past tenses of the 
indicative after these verbs. 


1. My with the present indicative expresses a fear that some- 
thing is now going on. E.g. 

Acoixa py tAHydv Seer, IT am afraid that you need blows, AR. 
Nub. 493. ‘“Opopey pi) Nixias oleral re Aéyerv, let us be cautious 
» lest Nicias is thinking that he says something. Puar. Lach. 196 C. 
(Here o’j7a1 would have meant lest Nicias may think, in the future.) 
“Opa. pa) exeivoyv kwAVEr, Id. Charm. 163 A, PoBetobe pi) dveKoAv- 
Tepov Tu viv dudkerpar } ev To TpdcOev Biv, you are afraid that I 
am now im a more peevish state of mind than I used to be in (where the 
subjunctive would have been future, lest I may hereafter be). Id, Phaed. 
84 E. “Exioyes, ws dv rpotvgepevvirw otiBov, ph tus moAurav év 
TpiBw pavraetar, Kapol pev €APy HaddAos ws SovAw Yoyos. Eur. 
Phoen. 92. (Here pu) pavraferas means lest any one ts now to be seen ; 
and pa) EAOn, lest any report may come hereafter.) “AAN ecicdperba j7) 
Te Kat KaTao YX eTOV Kpudy KaAv@rret Kapoia Ovpovpéevn, ddpovs 
mapacteixovtes. SopH. Ant. 1253. (The idea is, we shall learn the 
result of our anxiety lest she 2s concealing, etc.) Kayautns répe Oédo 
tubécbat, pn mt Tols dda KaKols TpoTKEipevov TL THA ONY OAKVEL 
ppeva, and I wish to inquire about myself, (in fear) lest, ete. Eur. 
Her. 481. "Avaé, en06 TOL, py Te Kal Jeiatov Toupyov 760’, 7 
Etvvora Bovrever téAa. Sopx. Ant. 278. (The idea is, my mind has 
long been deliberating in anxiety lest this is the work of the Gods, erry 
being understood after 7.2) “Opa, pvddooov, po tis ev otiBo Bpo- 
Tov (se. corey). Eor. I. T. 67. 


1 In this passage and the following, if anywhere, it would seein necessary 
to admit the interrogative force often ascribed to uy. But here, as elsewhere, 
it is plain that the dependent clause with «7 expresses the object of an appre- 
hension. To establish «7 as an interrogative, meaning whether, un should 
not only follow a verb like otéa, but also be followed by a clause expressing-no 
object of apprehension, like cicbuecOa pi ol piror SGow, we shall learn whether 
our friends are now living; but no such example can be found in classic 
Greek. The use of ei, whether, after verbs of fearing (376) shows how the 
Greeks expressed an indirect question in such cases. 

2 That this is the correct explanation, and that we need not emend the 
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2. My with the perfect indicative expresses a fear that some- 
thing has already happened. The difference between this and the 
perfect subjunctive is often very slight, the latter expressing 
rather a fear that something may hereafter prove to have 
happened (103). £.9. 

Noy 88 dofodtpeOa pr dudorépwv dpa ymapTH Kaper, but now we 
fear that we have missed both at once, Tauc. iii. 53, (The perfect 
subjunctive here would mean lest it may hereafter prove that we have 
missed.) AéSouxa pip XeAHOapev (THY eipHvyv) ext roAAW ayovtes, 
I fear that we have been unconsciously enjoying peace borrowed at high 
interest, Dum. xix. 99. PoBodpas pay Adyous Tit Pevderw evTeT VX 1- 
kapev. Prat. Lys. 218 D. 


3. My can be used with the imperfect or the aorist indicative, 
to express fear that something happened in past time. 

Acidw pay Si) wavta Ded vnpeptéa etrev, I fear that all that the 
Goddess said was true. Od. v. 300. ?AAN épa pu raifov éAcyev, 
but be careful lest he was speaking in jest. Puav. Theaet. 145 B. 


370. (‘Orws pi for pi with Verbs of Fearing.) Verbs denot- 
ing fear and caution are sometimes followed by an object clause 
with ézws p and the future indicative, the subjunctive, or the 
optative, like verbs of striving, etc. (339). It will be noticed that 
dws py here is exactly equivalent to pa in the ordinary con- 
struction, so that doBotpar dws pr) yevijrerar (or yevntas) means 
I fear that it will happen (not I fear that i will not happen). Eg. 

Acoir’ Srrws pay ’k THS TuwTHS THOS? avappHEet (Laur. avappyén) 
kaka, I fear that a storm of evil will burst forth from this silence. SoPH. 
©. T. 1074 (the earliest example). Tot daipovos dédory’ Srws p11 
Tevfopor KaKodaimovos, I fear that the luck that I shall get will be bad 
luck, Ar, Eq.112. EvAaBodpevor dws ui) otxjoopat. Pat. Phaed. 
910. Aéoiuxa drws pi) dvayKn yevnoetar, I fear that there may 
be a necessity. Dem. ix. 75. Od oPet dws pw dvdciov mpdypa tvy- 
xXdvys mpétrwov; Prat, Euthyph,4 E, vAdrrov érws pr) eis 
towavtiov €Ons. Xun. Mem. iii. 6,16, ‘Hédéws av (Opearpe tov 
Gvdpa), 6 pip HoBoipnv drws pi) er adtdv pe Tparouro. Ib. ii. 9, 3. 
Tots mperPutépos avturapakeAcbopat pr KataurxOjvar Srws py) 
d6£er parakds elvat, ie, not to be shamed into fear lest he may seem to 
be weak, Tue. vi. 13. 

Compare the corresponding use of pa) for érws pa) in ordinary 
object clauses, especially with 6p@ and cKor@, which belong equally 
to both classes, Band OC, (See 354.) 


371. (Indirect Discourse with és or 6 ws.) In curious contrast 


passage so as to read rodpyov 760° 7, Evvvora Bovdever radar, is suggested by the 
scholion: 7 ctvvora poor Bovdevera kal olerar wi Kat Oefrardv ear. 7d Tpayua. 
So perhaps we should read oSetcOar wu te Sayudvioy Ta wpdyuara éhavver 
(vulg. é\avvy) in Dem. ix. 54 (with Cod. A). But the subjunctive in both 
passages might be explained on the principle of 92. 
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with the preceding construction with érws pj for py (370) is 
that by which verbs of fearing sometimes take the construction 
of ordinary indirect discourse. Here os and even ors, that, 
may introduce the object of the fear, thus taking the place of 
py in the common construction. This apparently occurs only 
when the leading verb is negatived. £9. 

My Sdeions 708? ws yéAwre Toipdy pardpdy oweras Kapa, do not fear 
that she will ever see my face joyful (=p) idy). Sova, El. 1309: so 
1426. °Avdpos pi poBod ds dmropicers d&lov, do not fear that you 
will be at a@ loss, Xun. Cyr. v. 2,12. (Here the direct discourse 
would be dropijrw, I shall be at a loss.) Mi Selonre bs ody 1Séus 
Kadevdqoere, do not fear that you will not sleep sweetly, Id. vi. 2, 30. 
(Here py odx would be the ordinary expression.) Od rotro déSouKa, 
ws cay axpoaobe aitGv drowndreioOe, I have no fear of this, that you 
will acquit them if you hear them. Lys. xxvii. 9. Mi) tpéons Srws oé 
Tis atoomraces Bia, that any one shall tear you away by force. Eur. 
Her. 248. M7 foPed pijre eve, ds veo Teipwpevos Neyo Adyov Tévde, 
PATE yuvaixa THY Eyay, pa) TE ToL eE adtHs yévytau BAGBos, do not 
. fear either that I am saying this to try you (as A€yw), or lest any harm 
shall come (py yévnrar). Hp. i. 9. (Here the two constructions after 
goed make the principle especially clear.) 

In all these cases px) or dws yj would be regular, and exactly 
equivalent to ws and d7ws here. In the same way, we say in English 
he fears lest this may happen and he fears that this may happen in the 
same sense. In Greek we might have pu) tperns dws pu) € Tus dzro- 
ordcet (370) in the same sense as pa) Tpécys OTws o€ Tis droomdoet 
(above), 


372. (Injinitive.) The future infinitive may stand in indirect 
discourse after verbs of fearing, to represent a future indicative 
of the direct course. £.9. 

Od hoPovtpeOa éEXaccdcer Oat, we are not afraid that we shall 
have the worst of it. THuc. v. 105, (Here px) with the subjunctive 
would be the regular form.) 


373. The present or aorist infinitive (without px), not in indirect 
discourse, may follow verbs of fearing, to denote the direct object of the 
fear; as in English, I fear to go. .This infinitive may have the article. 
Eg. 

Cee obv dueA€éyyxety oe, pay broAGBys, k.7.r., Tam afraid to 
refute you, lest you may suspect, ete. Puat. Gorg, 457 E. PoPijoeras 
aduketv, he will be afraid to do wrong. Xun. Cyr. viii. 7,15. (But 
poBnrerar pn adixyn, he will fear that he may do wrong.) Acdievat 
packovtwy Kepxypaiwy éxerv avrov. Tauc. i. 136. Ov Karédeway 
éeveAOciv, Id. iv, 110. Iléfpixa Epwiv reAéoas tas xardpas, I 
shudder at the idea of the Fury fulfilling the curses. Auscu. Sept. 720. 
(But in vs. 790, tpéw py TeX€oy means I tremble lest she may fulfil 
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them.) See also Xen. An. i. 3,17. Td droOvyjcKery ovdels pofei- 
Tal, TO de ddikety hoPeirar. Puat. Gorg. 522 E. 


374. Verbs of caution may be followed by an infinitive (with or 
without j}), which sometimes has the article; the infinitive or the 
infinitive with p) having the same meaning as a clause with pj and 
the subjunctive or optative. Lg. 

Ils ovk dévov airdv ye prddgacbar towdrov yevéo Oar; why 
ought he not to guard against becoming such a man himself? Xun. Mem. 
i. 5, 3. (Here yevéoOar is equivalent to pa) yévytas.) PvdAarropevos 
to Avrjoal twa, taking care to offend no one, DEM. xvill. 258. 
PrAdocew pndeva reparovo Gar, to guard against any one’s crossing over. 
Tuuc. vii. 17. @vAarropevov Kal mpoopwpevoy pi) KaTavoxXdvvat 
tattnv. Dem, xxv. 11. (For pa) in this construction see 815, 1.) 
In Tuve. vii. 77, we find the infinitive with éore after dvAdcow. 

375. Kivdvvos éore, the principal expression denoting dwnger, which 
takes py and a finite verb, is quite as regularly followed by the in- 
finitive. .g. 

Od opuxpos Kivdevds éorw eEaratnOivac, there is no little danger 
of their being deceived. Pua. Crat. 436 B. 

Kuvdvvedw is regularly followed by the infinitive (747). 


376. (Indirect Questions.) Verbs of fearing may be followed by an 
indirect question introduced by e?, whether, or by some other inter- 
rogative, “Ows as an interrogative here must not be confounded 
with d7ws as a conjunction. Ey. 

Od Séd0rxa ef Pidurros (Gj, GAN ci THS TOAcws TEDVHKE TO TOdS 
ddikobvtTas pucety Kal TYyswpetrOar, I have no fear (on the question) 
whether Philip is alive; but I have fear (about this), whether our city’s 
habit of hating and punishing evil-doers is dead. Du. xix. 289. PoBos 
ef por (@owv ots eyo GéAw. Eur. Her. 791. Pépoved wou véovs Kw 
Aoyous, PIBw pev el tis deoroTdy aicOynoeTat, through fear whether 
any one will perceive it (where pa) atoOynrar would have meant lest any 
one shall perceive it), Eur. Andr. 60. See XEN. Cyr. vi. 1,17. o- 
Pobvras dou Tore TpoBHcETaL % TOD avdpos Sbvapus. XEN. Hell. vi. 
1,14. (The direct question would be wot zpoBijoerat ;) Try Oedv 
& dros AdOw déoixa, I am in fear (about the question) how I shall 
escape the Goddess, Kur. I. T. 995. (The direct question was mds 
Adw ; 287.) So Sops. Ph. 337. “Aropotvtes was xpi) dzeOeiv, 
poBovpevor bE TGs Xp amevhodvyte trakoboar. XEN. Cyr. iv. 5, 19. 

377. (Causal dtu.) Verbs of fearing may be followed by é7., because, 
and an ordinary causal sentence with the indicative (713). Eg. 

Ovx ag£vov dud Tobro poPeiaOar Tobs wodenlovs, StL moAXo? TUY- 
Xdvovo.v dvres, to fear them, because they happen to be many. Isoc. 
vi. 60. PDoBovpévys rhs pytpods, bt 7d ywplov érvvOdverto vor Odes 
civat. Id. xix. 22. “Ore & woAAOV dpxovet, py poBnOjnre, drAX4 
TOAD pGAXov 1a. TodTo Oappelre, do not be afraid because they rule 
many, etc. Xun. Hell. iii, 5,10. “EqoPetro, Stu ofOjoer Oar EwedrXe 
Ta Bacirera oixodopely dpydspevos, he was afraid, because he was about 
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to be seen beginning to build the palace. Id. Cyr. iii.1,1. PoBovpevos 
TO kde Oat Kal 7d TépverOar, dtu adyewwor, fearing them because they 
are painful. Puat. Gorg. 479 A. So Tuue. vii. 67. 


SECTION VI. 
Conditional Sentences. 


378. A conditional sentence consists of two clauses, a 
dependent clause containing the condition, which usually 
precedes and is called the protasis, and the leading clause 
containing the conclusion, which is called the «apodosis. 
The protasis is regularly introduced by the particle eé, 7/, 
negatively eZ pun. 

379. Az isa Doric and Aeolie form for e?, and is sometimes used in 
~ epic poetry in the forms ai@e and ai ydp, and less frequently in a’ xe, 

380. The name protasis is often restricted to clauses intro- 
duced by a particle meaning if, But it applies equally to all 
conditional relative and temporal clauses (520), and it properly 
includes all clauses which naturally precede their leading clauses 
in the order of thought, as ére’ noOeto totro, arpdOev, after he 
perceived this, he departed. Such a clause may still be called a 
protasis, even when it follows its leading clause, provided the 
order of thought is not changed. 


381. The adverb dy (epic «é or xév, Doric xa) is regu- 
larly joined with e¢ in the protasis when the verb is in 
the subjunctive, e¢ with dv (a) forming the compound éay, 
iv, or dv (a). (See 200.) The simple e? is used in the 
protasis with the indicative and the optative. 

The same adverb a is regularly used in the apodosis 
with the optative, and also with the past tenses of the in- 
dicative when non-fulfilment of the condition is implied. 


382. The only Ionic contraction of «i ay is jv, which is used in 
Homer and Herodotus. The Attic Greek has édv, 7v, and ay (a); but 


1 Ai for ef is usually left in Homer by editors as the Mss. give it. But 
Bekker (Homerische Blitter, pp. 61, 62) quotes Heyne with approval, who 
says that no human being can tell why we have ai in one place and ed in 
another. Bekker cites, to illustrate this, a6’ ottrws xédov redécer’ ’Ayapueuvov, 
Il. iv. 178, and ef6’ ds ro yovad’ Erato, iv. 313; also al Ke Oeds txnrat, Il. v. 
129, followed immediately by drdp el xe ’Appodirn Oyo’ és woeuov. Bekker 
in his last edition of Homer (1858) gives only ¢i, ede, and el yap, without 
regard to the Mss. ; and he is followed by Delbriick. 


? 
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av, if, was probably never used by the tragedians or by Thucydides, 
although the Mss. have it in a few cases. 


383. The negative particle of the, protasis is regularly 
pun, that of the apodosis is ov. 


384, When od is found in a protasis, it is generally closely 
connected with a particular word (especially the verb), with 
which it forms a single negative expression; so that its negative 
force does not (like that of pj) affect the protasis as a whole. 
Lg. 

Tldvrws Sijrov (otrws exer), edv te oY Kal”Avutos od pyre Edy TE 
pare, if you deny it, as well as of you admit it. Prat. Apol. 25 B. Hi 
tovs Gavovras odK €as (=KwAtvers) Odrrewy, if you forbid burying the 
dead, Sopn. Aj. 1131. Ei pev od rodAdAot (=6Alyo.) Hoav, Ka? 
éxactov adv wept TovTwv yKovete, if there were only a few, etc. Lys. xiii. 
62: cf. 76. Tarde pev oddev ivov eotiv, e’ye af pov ye Tov ev 
peo ovdels odderoTte apetar, there is no fairness in this, of (it is 
the plan, that) no one is ever to begin with us. XEN. Cyr. ii. 2, 3. 

In all these cases 7) could be used, even where od seems especially 
proper; asin av 7 ey® ho av Te py» Po, whether I admit or deny itt, 
Dem. xxi, 205. See Eur. Hipp. 995, ovd’ iv ob pr) dys. The use 
of yj or od was determined by the feeling of the speaker at the 
moment as to the scope of his negation, The following example 
makes the difference between ov and yp particularly clear, ov affect- 
ing merely the verb, and yp) affecting the whole clause (including the 
ov): «¢ wy IIpdgevov ody tredéEavto, éodOnoav av, if it had not 
been that they did not receive Proxenus, they would have been saved, Drm. 
xix. 74, 

385. Ez od with the indicative is sometimes found in Homer where 
the Attic Greek would have e€i yj; as in €i d€ pot ovK éréeoo éruTei- 
getat GAN ddoynoes, I. xv. 162. See also Il. xx. 129; Od. ii. 274, 
xil. 382, 

386. After verbs expressing wonder, delight, and similar emotions 
(494), where a protasis seems to take the place of a causal sentence, «i 
ov can be used, on the principle of 384, though here px} is more 
common, See examples of €i 7) under 494; and for ef od see Isoc, 
i. 44, pa) Oavpdons ei ToAAG TOV eipnpévwv od rpérer cou See also 
387. 

387. When two clauses introduced by pé and 8 depend 
upon a single «i which precedes them both, od is used even more 
frequently than pj; as such clauses have their own construc- 
tion independently of the «i, which merely introduces each of 
them as a whole, not affecting the construction of particular 
words. Eg. 

Acwov dv ein, ei of pev éxelvov Evppaxor ert Sovrcia tH abrdv 


€ 


7, 3 > lal A > ~ 
PepovTes OVK arepotow, pets 8° ert TO adrol operOar ovdk dpa 
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Saravyicopev, it would be a hard thing, if (it is a fact that) their allies 
will not refuse, etc. while we will not contribute. THuc. 1.121. EHir 
ovK aioxporv, ef TO pev “Apyelwv TAGs odK ehoB7HOn tiv AaKedat- 
povioy apxinv wpets 6¢ BaépBapov poBjcecGe; is it not then disgraceful, 
aif (tt is true that), while the Argive people did not fear, you are gowng to 
be afraid, etc. Dem. xv. 23. See also Puat. Phaed. 97 A; Lys. xxx, 
32; Isak. vi. 2; DEM. xxxviii. 18; AESCHIN. iii. 242. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


388. The most obvious natural distinction is that of (a) 
present and past conditions and (6) future conditions. Present and 
past conditions («) are divided into two classes by distinguishing 
(1) those which imply nothing as to the fulfilment of the con- 
dition from (2) those which imply that the condition is not or 
was not fulfilled. Future conditions (>) have two classes (1, 2), 
distinguished by the manner in which the supposition is stated. 
. Class 1 of present and past conditions is further distinguished 
on the ground of the particular or general character of the sup- 
position, as explained below in II. (394). 


389. Excluding from the class (a) 1 the present and past 
general suppositions which have a peculiar construction (395, 
a and 0), we have— 


I. Four Forms of Ordinary Conditions. 
(a) PRESENT AND Past CoNDITIONS. 


390. In present or past conditions, the question of fulfilment 
has already been decided, but we may or may not wish to imply 
by our form of statement how this has been decided. In Greek 
(as in English or Latin) we may, therefore, state such a condition 
in either of two ways :— 

1. We may simply state a present or past condition, implying 
nothing as to its fulfilment ; as if he is (now) doing this, «i rovro 
x paocorer,—if he was doing it, é éxpacoe,—if he did it, «i érpake, 
— if he has (already) done it, ei wérpaxe,—if he had (already) done 
it (at some past> time), «i érerpayer. The apodosis here ex- 
presses simply what is (was or will be) the result of the fulfil- 
* ment of the condition. Thus we may say :— 

Ei rpdoce: TovTo, KaAds exer, if he is doing this, it is well; €t 
rpdocet TovTo, jpdaptyKey, if he ts doing this, he has erred; «t 
rpdocer TovTo, Kadds cet, if he ts doing this, it will. be well. Ki 
érpage (or &rpagce) TovTO, Kados éxee (cexev, eoxev, or eer), if he 
did this, it is (was or will be) well, Ei wémpaxe TovTo, KaAws e€et, if 
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he has done this, it will be well. So with the other tenses of the in- 
dicative in the apodosis, (See 402.) 

So in Latin : St hoc facit, bene est ; Si hoc fecit, bene errt ; ete. 

2. On the other hand, we may state a present or past con- 
dition so as to imply that it 7s not or was not fulfilled ; as if he 
were (now) doing this, «i totro érpacce ;—if he had done this, «i 
robro érpaée (both implying the opposite). The apodosis here 
expresses what would be (or would have been) the result if the 
condition were (or had been) fulfilled. The adverb dy in the 
apodosis distinguishes these forms from otherwise similar forms 
under (a) 1. Thus we may say :— 

Ki érpacoe Totro, Kadas av etxev, if he were (now) doing this, it 
would be well; or tf he had been doing thas, it would have been well. 

Ki éexpage rovro, kadas dv éoyxev (or dv efxev), if he had done this, 
it would have been well (or it would now be well). On the other hand, 
<i rpage TovTO, Kaos exxev (without av) would mean ¢f he did this, 
it was well. (See 410.) 

In Latin: Sv hoc faceret, bene esset (present); S? hoe fecisset, bene 
Suisset (past). 

391. The Greek has no form implying that a condition 7s or was 
fulfilled, and it is hardly conceivable that any language should find 
such a form necessary or useful, 


(6) Future Conpirtions. 


392. The question as to the fulfilment of a future condition 
is still undecided. We may state such a condition in Greek (as 
in English and Latin) in either of two ways :— 


1. We may say if he shall do this, ev rpadoon (or tpa€éy) 
tovro (or, still more vividly, «i tpa&eu totro), making a distinct 
supposition of a future case. The apodosis expresses what will 
be the result if the condition shall be fulfilled. Thus we may 
say :— 

"Hav tpaooy (or rpaéy) Tovro, kadds eer, if he shall do this (or 
of he does this), at will be well (sometimes also ef rpa€et todTo), (See 
444 and 447.) In Latin: Si hoc faciet (or st hoc fecerit), bene erit. 


2. We may also say if he should do this, i rpdocou (or 
mpd&eve) tovro, still supposing a case in the future, but less 
distinctly and vividly than before. The apodosis corresponds 
to this in form (with the addition of dv), and expresses what 
would be the result if the condition should be fulfilled. Thus 
we may say :— 

Ki tpdocoe (or rpd€ere) todr0, kadds dv éxou, if he should do 
this, it would be well. (See 455.) In Latin: S¢ hoc faciat, bene sit. 
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393. The Latin commonly employs the future indicative, si hoc 
faciet (corresponding strictly to «i totto rpa€er, if he shall do this), or 
the future perfect, si hoc fecerit, to express the form of protasis which 
the Greek expresses by édv and the subjunctive (éav rotto tpdooy or 
mpaéy) ; and it uses the form si hoc faciat to represent the Greek €i 
Toto mpdcco, if he should do this. 


Il. Present and Past General Suppositions. 


394. The supposition contained in a protasis may be either 
particular or general. 

A particular supposition refers to a definite act or to several 
definite acts, supposed to occur at some definite time (or times); 
as if he (now) has this, he will give it; if he had tt, he gave tt; if he 
had had the power, he would have helped me; if he shall receive i 
(or if he receives it), he will gwe i; if he should receive it, he would 
_ give tt. So af he always acts justly (or if he never commits injustice), 

T honour him, if he acted justly on all these occasions, he will be 
rewarded, 

A general supposition refers indefinitely to any act or acts 
of a given class which may be supposed to occur or to have 
occurred at any time; as if ever he receives anything, he (always) 
gives it; if ever he received anything, he (always) gave it; if he had 
(on any occasion) had the power, he would (always) have helped me ; 
if ever any one shall (or should) wish to go, he will (or would) always 
be permitted. So if he ever acts justly, I (always) honour him, of 
he ever acted justly, he was (always) rewarded. 


395, Although this distinction is seen in all classes of con- 
ditions, present, past, and future (as the examples show), it is 
only in present and past conditions which do not imply non- 
fulfilment (i.e. in those of 390, 1) that the Greek distinguishes 
general from particular suppositions in construction. Here, how- 
ever, we have two classes of conditions which contain only 
general suppositions. 


(a) When the apodosis has a verb of present time express- 
ing a customary or repeated action, the protasis may refer (in a 
general way) to any act or acts of a given class which may be 
supposed to occur at any time within the period represented in 
English as present. Thus we may say :— 

Edy tis KAérTy, KoAd (erat, if (ever) any one steals, he is (in all 
such cases) punished ; edv Tis Tpaooy (or mpdéy) Towdrov Tt, xaAe- 
maivopev vt, if (ever) any one does such a thing, we are (always) angry 
with him; édy tus TovTov why, droOryoKel, yf any one (ever) drinks of 
this, he dies. (See 462.) 
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(b) When the apodosis has a verb of past time expressing a 
customary or repeated action, the protasis may refer (in a general 
way) to any act or acts of a given class which may be supposed 
to have occurred at any time in the past. Thus we may say :— 

Ei ris xAérrou, éxoAdero, of (ever) any one stole, he was (in all such 
cases) punished ; «i tus mpdooor (or mpdégere) Tovovrdv Tu, exare 
Tatvopev att, of (ever) any one did such a thing, we were (always) angry 
with him; «& tis tovtov rior, aréOvyokev, if any one (ever) drank of 
this, he died. (See 462.) 

396. Although the Latin sometimes agrees with the Greek in dis- 
tinguishing general conditions from ordinary present and past con- 
ditions, using s¢ faciat and si faceret in a general sense, like edv tpacoy 
and «i mpaccot above, it yet commonly agrees with the English in not 
recognising the distinction, and uses the indicative alike in both classes. 
Even the Greek sometimes (especially in poetry) neglects the distinc- 
tion, and uses the indicative in these general conditions (467). 


397. In external form the general present condition coincides with 
the more vivid future condition, 392, 1, as both are expressed by éay 
and the subjunctive, the form of the apodosis alone distinguishing 
them. But in sense there is a much closer connexion between the 
general present condition and the ordinary present condition expressed 
by «i and the present indicative, 390, 1, with which in most languages 
(and sometimes even in Greek) it coincides also in form (see 396). On 
the other hand, é¢y with the subjunctive in a future condition agrees 
substantially in sense with et and the future indicative (447), and is 
never interchangeable with ¢/ and the present indicative. 


ORIGIN OF THE GREEK CONDITIONAL SENTENCE.—EARLY 
COMBINATIONS OF €¢ WITH xKé OR ap. 


398, It is impossible to discuss intelligently the origin of the 
conditional sentence until the etymology and original meaning 
of the particles «i, ai, adv, and xé are determined. On these 
questions we have as yet little or no real knowledge. The 
theory of « or ai which identifies it with the pronominal stem 
sv (Fe), Oscan svai, and Latin si, is perhaps the most common. 
By this the original meaning of «i, or rather of one of its remote 
ancestors in some primitive language, would be at a certain time 
(or place), in a certain way.1 But, even on this theory, we can 
hardly imagine any form of ei as existing in the Greek language 
until the word had passed at least into the relative stage, with 
the force of at which time (or place), in which way, under which 
circumstances. It cannot be denied that the strong analogy 


: 1 See Delbriick, Conj. w. Opt., pp. 70, 71, who terms this a “ wahrschein- 
liche positive Vermuthung.” 
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between conditional and relative sentences and the identity of 
most of their forms give great support to any theory by which 
the conditional sentence is explained as an outgrowth of the 
relative, so that the conditional relative sentence is made the 
original conditional construction. Thus «i AAG might at some 
time have meant in the case in which he went, and «i ep, im the 
case in which he shall go (or in case he shall go), ete. But here we 
are on purely theoretical ground ; and we must content ourselves 
practically with the fact, that in the earliest Greek known to us 
ei was fully established in its conditional sense, like our if and 
Latin s:. 


399. The regular types of the conditional sentence, which 
are given above (390-395) as they appear in Attic prose, have 
been mainly sifted from a rich variety of forms which are found 
in earlier Greek. In Homer we have all tenses of the indicative 
used as in Attic Greek, except that the imperfect has not yet 
_ come to express an unreal present condition, but is still confined 
to the past. The future indicative sometimes has xé in protasis, 
and the future with «é or dv can stand in apodosis. The sub- 
junctive in protasis can have el xe (even ei av), jv, Or «i alone ; 
and it can stand in a future apodosis either alone or with av or 
xé (like the optative). The optative sometimes has ci ke in 
protasis, and occasionally stands in apodosis without av OY ké 
Once we find ¢? xe with the aorist indicative (Il. xxi. 526). 

Thus, while we have in Attic prose two stereotyped forms of 
future conditional sentences, édv (iv, av) 3@, cAodpat and «i doi, 
éXolyny av, we have in Homer jv 69, i ke 50, ef 56, and «i doi, 
et xe Ooty, In protasis ; and éXovpae, éXodpat Ke, EAwpar, éAwpat Ke, 
and éXolpny xe (or av), rarely €Aoipay alone, in apodosis ; with 
every variety of combination of these. (For the details and 
examples, see 450-454 and 460.) 

400. There is a tendency in Homer to restrict the subjunctive 
with simple ei (without xe or av) to general conditions (468), and 
a similar but less decided tendency to restrict the subjunctive 
with conditional relatives without xe or av to the generic relative 
construction (538). But the general condition with ef appears 
in Homer in a primitive stage, compared with the corresponding 
relative construction, which is fully developed. Both subjunctive 
and optative are freely used in general relative conditions in 
Homer, as in Attic Greek ; while in general conditions with €i 
the subjunctive occurs only nineteen times and the optative only 
once (468). On the supposition that the clause with <i is derived 
from the relative clause, this would appear as the ordinary 


process of development. 
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401. It is perhaps the most natural view of the various 
conditional expressions, «i, ei Ke, «¢ av, etc. to suppose that at 
some early stage the Greek had two perfectly analogous forms 
in future conditions, one with two subjunctives, and one with 
two optatives, eg. «¢ 83 rotro, EAwpar and e€i doi TovTo, Edotunv. 
The particle xé would then begin to be allowed in both of these 
conditions and conclusions, giving to each more distinctly its 
force as a protasis or an apodosis.!_ It would thus be allowed 
to say «i Ke 63 TotTo, €Awpal Ke and ei Ke doi TovTo, Edoiuny KE, 
both of which forms actually occur in Homer. Gradually the 
tendencies of the language restricted the use of xé more and 
more to the subjunctive in protasis and the optative in apodosis, 
although for a time the usage was not strict. This state of 
transition appears in Homer, who preserves even a case of an 
otherwise extinct use of e? xe with the aorist indicative. Shortly 
before this stage, however, a new tendency was making itself 
felt, to distinguish the present general condition from the 
particular in form, the way being already marked out by the 
conditional relative sentence. As this new expression was to be 
distinguished from both the really present condition «i BovAerar 
and the future ¢«? xe BovAnra, the half-way form «i BobAnrat 
(which had nearly given place to ed xe BovAnra in future con- 
ditions) came into use in the sense if he ever wishes.2, This would 
soon develop a corresponding form for use after past tenses, «é 
Bodtdouro, if he ever wished, of which we see only the first step in 
Homer, Il. xxiv. 768. (See 468.) It would hardly be possible 
to keep the two uses of «i with the subjunctive distinct in form, 
and in time the form with xé (or av) was established in both 
(381). But we see this process too in transition in Homer, 
where ei xe or some form of «i ay is used in all future conditions 
except nine, and has intruded itself into five of the nineteen 
general conditions. We must suppose a corresponding process 
in regard to xé or av in conditional relative clauses to have gone 
on before the Homeric period, with more complete results. In 
Attic Greek, except in a few poetic passages, the usage is firmly 


* As I do not profess to have any distinct theory of the origin or the 
original meaning of either xé or dv, I have not attempted to define their 
force, except so far as they emphasise what we see by usage may be implied 
by the sentence without their aid. 

> Monro (Hom. Gr. p. 263) thinks “the primary use of dy or xév is to show” 
that the speaker is thinking of particular iustances or occasions.” If this is 
so, we should expect these particles to be first used in future conditions, while 
the later general conditions would first take the simple ei, as is here supposed, 

* See dm. Jour, Phil. iii. pp. 441, 442, where Gildersleeve refers to 
the use of ei, dre, etc. with the optative in oratio obliqua, representing édy, 
érav, etc. with the subjunctive in the direct form, as evidence of an old use 
of i, dre, etc. with the subjunctive. 
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established by which the subjunctive in protasis requires ay in 
both particular and general conditions. 


I. FOUR FORMS OF ORDINARY CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 
(a) PRESENT AND PAST CoNDITIONS, 
1. Simple Suppositions (chiefly Particular). 


402. When the protasis simply states a present or past 
particular supposition, implying nothing as to the fulfilment 
of the condition, it takes a present or past tense of the 
indicative with ef. Any form of the verb may stand in the 
apodosis to express the result if the condition is or was 
fulfilled. Lg. 


Ki eBpovtynce, kat Horpaev, if it thundered, it also lightened. 
(This implies no opinion of the speaker as to the reality of the 
thunder.) Ei 8’ ottw rotr éarty, guol péedrAce pidov civar, Il. i, 
564, Ei rote xotpos éa, viv atré pe ynpas owager I. iv. 321. 
Hi pdda xaptepds ero, Geds tov cot 76 y¥ éwoxev, Ii, 178. Ke 
88 xpi Kai wap copoy dvtipepiEat, epew, but of I must match myself 
against the wise one, I will speak, Pinp. Py. ix. 54. Et Geot tu Sp Oo 
aicxpov, ovk eioty Geot, if Gods do aught that is base, they are not 
Gods. Eur. Bell. Fr. 294. Ei ey PaiSpov ayvod, Kat euavrod émre- 
NAnoparr ddrAa yap obdérepa ere TovTwr, if I do not know Phaedrus, 
I have forgotten myself ; but neither of these is the case. Pat. Phaedr. 
228 A. Hi pev (CAokAnmids) Geod iv, obk jy airxpoKepdys* et O 
aicxpoKepois, odk av Geov, Id. Rep. 408 C. Ei &€ éxeivos doGe- 
vésTEpos FV, EavT@ Tov TdOoUs aiTLov yyyoato. Dem. xxill. 54, 

403. The imperative, the subjunctive in exhortations or pro- 
hibitions, the optative in wishes, the potential optative or in- 
dicative with dv, or the infinitive may stand in the apodosis. 
.g. 

"AX ef Soxet cor, cTECKXE, Uf thou art resolved, go. SopH. Ant. 98. 
(Here édy S0x7 would refer to the future, while et doxe’ is strictly 
present in its time. Cf, Ant.76.) “AN et doxes, 7 héwpev, Oppac bw 
tayvs. Id. Ph. 526. Ei pev tore pe TouvTov, . . . pnde poviy 
dvacxno0e. DEM, xviii. 10. ?AXN ef rov TTWXGv ye Geol Kal Epuvves 
eiaty, “Avtivoov mpd yd.p.0lo téos Gavarow Kiyein. Od. xvii. 475. 
2AXN ef Soxel cos Tav0’, braé tis dpBidrAas Avou tdxOos, but af this 
pleases you, let some one quickly loose my shoes. AnscH. Ag. 944. Kaku 
dmoXotpnv, FavOlav «i pu) ptrA@. Ar. Ran, 579. ILoAAn yap av 
ebdatpovia etn Tept TOS VEOUS, ci els pev povos avrovs diadpbeiper 
of & dAdor OfeAosowv. Prat. Ap. 25 B. See also Il. vi. 128, ec 
: . eiAnAovbas, otk Gv... paxyoipny. Tov “Yzepetdny, eimep 

DB > 
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adn OF pov viv Karyyopel, paAAov av eixdtws 7) TOVO” ediwxer, Uf he 
is now bringing true charges against me, he would have prosecuted Aypereides 
with much more reason than he does this man. Dem. xviii. 223. (See 
479, 2; 503.) 

404. This form of condition may be used even when the supposi- 
tion is notoriously contrary to fact, if the speaker does not wish to 
imply this by the construction; as in DEM. xviii. 12, tov peVTOL Ka- 
Tyyopiov, . . . eimep Hoav ddyOels, ovK eve TH mew dSixkny agiav 
AaBetv, but if the charges were true (=erant, not essent), the state can- 
not obtain adequate satisfaction. Soin English, we can say tf three tvmes 
six are twenty as well as if three times six were twenty, or of all men are 
liars as well as if all men were liars,—from different points of view. 


405. A present or past general supposition is sometimes 
expressed by the indicative: see examples in 467. Here the 
Greek neglects the distinction which it regularly makes between 
general and particular suppositions of this class. 


406. Pindar uses these simple conditions with ei and the indicative 
more than all other forms.!_ But among his forty-eight cases are many 
general conditions (467), which most writers would have expressed by 
the subjunctive. 


407. (Future Indicative in Present Suppositions.) Even the 
future indicative with ei may be used in a present condition, if 
it expresses merely a present intention or necessity that some- 
thing shall be done hereafter ; as when «i rotro rowjoes means if 
he is (now) about to do this, and not (as it does in an ordinary 
future condition) if he shall do this (hereafter). Eg. 

Alpe wAijxtpov, et payet, raise your spur, if you are going to fight. 
Ar. Av. 759. (Et paxe? in protasis commonly means if you shall 
Sight, like €dv pdyy.) >H viv éya pev otk avip, attn 8 avipp, ei rate’ 
dvatt Tye KeioeTat KpaTn, Le. if this is to pass unpunished. Soru. 
Ant. 484. Té duadépovor tov €& dvdyKys kaxorabotvtov, ei ye Tet- 
vycovet kal Supijooves kal prysoover Kal dypuTVyAToVTL Kal 
Tadha ravra pwoxOnoove.y Exovtes; how do they differ, etc., if they 
are to suffer hunger, thirst, etc.? Xun. Mem. ii. 1,17. So ei woAepuds 
te Sapa Kal Aousos Axatots, if both war and pestilence are to lay the 
Achaeans low, Il. i. 61; and ei diaBAnOjoopar, if I am to be slandered, 
Eur. Hee. 863. In IL v. 715, fp Gdwov tov poOov tréorypev 
Mevehaw, . . . €t otto paiverOar eacopev odAov Apia, vain is the 
word we pledged, if we wre to permit, ete. the verb of the apodosis is 
past, showing that the condition is not future. 


408. It is important to notice that a future indicative of this kind 
could not be changed to a subjunctive with éé&v without an entire 
change of sense and time. It must therefore be distinguished from the 
future in futwre conditions, where it is generally interchangeable with 


1 See Am. Jour. Phil. iii. p. 438, 
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the subjunctive (447). Here it is nearly equivalent to the periphrastic 
future expressed by wéAAw and the infinitive (73), in which the tense 
of péAAw (as in ef peAAovoer TotTo Toveiv = Eb TOTO ToUjTOVTLW) 
shows that the condition is really present and not future. So with 
the Latin periphrastic future, s¢ hoc facturus est. 


409. A present condition may be expressed by a potential optative 
in the protasis, and a present or past condition by a potential indicative ; 
as eimep GAAW TH avOpOTwV TELOoimHY ay, Kal Got rElGopar, Uf (it is 
true that) I would trust any one of mankind, I trust you, Pat. Prot. 329 
B; «i tovTo inxupov Av av TovTH TeKpnpLov, Kajol yevéerOw TEKp7pLOV, 
bru, K.7.A., Uf (it ts true that) this would have been a strong proof for him 
(if he had used it), so let it be a proof for me, that, etc., Dem. xlix. 58. 
(See 458, and other examples in 506.) 


2. With Supposition contrary to Fact. 


410. When the protasis states a present or past sup- 
position, implying that the condition as not or was not ful- 
filled, and the apodosis expresses what would be (or would 
have been) the result if that condition were (or had been) 
fulfilled, the past tenses of the indicative are used in both 
protasis and apodosis, and the apodosis contains the adverb av. 

The imperfect here, in either protasis or apodosis, refers 
to present time or to an act as going on or repeated in 
past time, the aorist to a simple occurrence in past time, 
and the (rare) pluperfect to an act completed in past or 
present time. yg. 

Ei rotro érpacce, Kadds av efxev, if he were (now) doing this, 
it would be well (implying that he is not doing it). This may also mean 
if he had been doing this, a would have been well (implying that he was 
not doing it). The context must decide, in each case, to which time 
the imperfect refers. Ei rotro érpage, kahos av éoyerv, of he had 
done this, it would have been well (implying that he did not do it). Ké 
rooro érempayxet, Karas av eixer, if he had finished doing this (now 
or at any past time), it would be well (implying either he has not or he 
had not finished “t). : , pe {a 

(Inpf. of Present Time.) Wi 6€ pe BS del Adyous EENPXES, OVK av 
oda Avinpa xriew, if you always began your talk to me im this way, 
you would not be offensive to listen to (as you are), SopH. El. 556. So 
El. 992, 1331, O. T. 1511; and AEscH. Sept. 662, Ag. 1395. Kai 
vov ef hoBepdv Te evopOpev, TAY dv cou rpoeppa oper, Uf we saw 
any cause of alarm, we should tell it all to you. Hor. i, 120. Tavra ovx 
dy éivavro rovely, ef pa) Kat duairy perpig €xXpOVTO, they would not 
be able to do this, if they did not lead an abstemious life. XEN. Cyr. i. 2, 


» 
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16. Et ioG? ére ef te éyod exidov, ovdevds dy ottrw pe amroarepely 
épvrAdrrov as a€wyatos Kat TYyrAs, if you cared for me at all, 
you would take precaution, ete. Ib. v. 5, 34. IloAd av Oavpacrd- 
TEpov HV, €& ETLUOVTO, tt would be much more wonderful, of they were 
honoured. Puat. Rep. 489 B. Aéyovou ravta 7 eXeu" KaiTOL €b py 
érbyxavev attois érurtipn évovoa, ovK ay otot T Hoav Totro 
momoev, they tell everything as it is: and yet of knowledge did not 
chance to be in them, they could not do this. Id. Phaed. 73 A. Ovx 
obrw 8 dv rpoObpuos ért tov wéAcuov buds TapeKdAovy, Et pa) THY 
cipnvnv Edpwv aicxypav exopevynv, I should not exhort you, did I not see 
(as I do), ete. Isoc. vi. 87. 

(Impf. of Past Time) Kat ratr’ dv otk érpaccor, ei pH pot 
TiKpas avTH T apas ypato, and this I should never have done, had he 
not invoked bitter curses on myself. SorH. O, CO. 951. Ovx adv viowv 
€xparet, € py TL KaL vavTiKoV efyev, he would not have been master 
of islands, if he had not had also some naval force (implying vavteKdy 
elxev and virwv expater, he had a navy, for he was master of islands). 
Tuvc. i. 9. (Tatra) odk dv mpoéXeyer, ef pa) eriotevev aAnbet- 
ce, he would not have declared these things (referring to several), had he 
not been confident that he should speak the truth, Xen. Mem, i. 1, 5, Hie 
qoav dvepes ayabot, os ob dis, obk dy Tote TabTAa Era Xov, Uf they 
had been good men, us you say, they would never have suffered these things 
(referring to several cases). Puar. Gorg. 516 E. 

: (Aorist of Past Time.) Ki pay 6pxows WpeOnv, odk ay ToT eo yov 
pay ov a0" e€erretv ratpi, had I not been bound by oaths, I should never 
have refrained, etc. Eur. Hipp. 657. Kat tows av dua tat? adméeOavor, 
ei py) 1) apyn Ova Taxéwv KaTEAVOy. PLat, Ap. 32 D. Te ror 
dv éradov tr avtov, ei tAciw xpdvov éreTpoTEvOnv; «i KaTe- 
AeihOny pev eviatowos, e& ern dé TpoTeTEeTpoTEvOnY tr avTay, ovd 
dv Ta pukpa Tatra map avtov amréAaBov. Dem. xxvii. 63. Ei 
toivey 6 Pidurmros Tote TatTyV éExXE TY yveuny, ovdey av Sy vovi 
reroinkey erpakev, ovde Tooattny extHoato Svvapuy. Id. iv. 5. 

(Different tenses in Protasis and Apodosis.) Hi pa) ipets 7rAOere, 
emopevdpeba av ert Barrrea, if you had not come, we should (now) be 
on our way to the King. XEN. An. ii. 1,4. “O et drexpiva, ikavds av 
7109 Tapa cov Tv doubTHTA émepaOhKn, if you had given this answer, 
I should have already learned, etc. Puar. Euthyph. 14 C. Aourdy & 
dv ijv piv ere wept ris Todews SiadexOQvar THS aperépas, ed pus) 
mpotépa Tov dAAov THY eipiyyav éreroinro. (This implies dAAG THY 
elpvnv mpotépa mwetointat.) Isoc. vy. 56. Ei yap €K TOU TapeAy- 
AvOoros Xpovov ra Séovta obtou TvveBovrAcvoay, ovdey ay tyas vov 
édet Bovrever Oar, if they had given the necessary advice in time past, 
there would now be no need of your deliberating. Dem.iv.1. Tév aduKn- 
parov av €“éeuvynto TOV avrod, el Tt Tepi euov y éypadev. Id. 
xvii. 79. 

These examples show the fully developed construction, as it appears 
in the Attic writers and in Herodotus) For the more primitive 
Homeric usage, see 435 and 438. 
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411. This construction is equivalent to that of the Latin im- 
perfect and pluperfect subjunctive in protasis and apodosis. With 
regard to the tenses, the Latin imperfect subjunctive represents the 
Greek imperfect indicative referring to present time, and rarely that 
referring to past time; while the Latin pluperfect subjunctive repre- 
sents the Greek aorist and pluperfect indicative, and also most cases of 
the Greek imperfect referring to past time. 


412. 1. It will be seen that, when this construction is used, it is 
usually implied not merely that the condition of the protasis is not (or 
was not) fulfilled but also that the action.of the apodosis does not (or 

_did not) take place ; thus «i totro efrov, eweioOn av, if I had said this, 
he would have been persuaded, generally implies not merely that I did 
not say this but also that he was not persuaded. But this denial of the 
apodosis is not an essential character of the construction, as we can see 
if we change the apodosis to ovk dv éreioOn, he would not have been 
persuaded, when it is not implied that he really was persuaded. We 

_ have seen that there is nothing in the nature of the potential indicative 
which makes a denial of its action necessary (244); and when this 
form is made the apodosis of an unreal condition, it simply states that 
something would happen (or would have happened) in a case which did 
not arise. Denial of the apodosis can follow as a logical inference from 
denial of the protasis only in the rare cases in which the unreal con- 
dition is the only one undgr which the action of the apodosis could 
have taken place, as when we say if the moon had entered the earth’s 
shadow, she would have been eclipsed, where the denial of either clause 
carries with it by necessity the denial of the other. But if we say af 
it had rained, the ground would be wet, the denial of the protasis cuts off 
only one of many conditions under which the ground might be wet. 
Such sentences as this are, however, very common, though they are not 
used to prove the opposite of the apodosis (that the grownd as not wet) 5 
but they are arguments in which the apodosis is assumed to be false 
(on the ground of observation or experience), and from this it is 
argued that the assumption of the protasis is false ; that is, since the 
ground is not wet (as we can see), it cannot have rained, which is a good 
argument. This is the case in Tuve. i. 9, and Prat. Gorg. 516 E 
(quoted in 410, above) ; where it is argued that Agamemnon had a 
navy because this was a necessary condition of his ruling islands, and 
that certain persons were not good men because they suffered what they 
did, the facts of ruling islands and of suffering being assumed in the 
argument as established on independent evidence. In other cases, 
where it is stated that the apodosis would follow as a consequence from 
the fulfilment of the condition, as in Sopx. Aj. 45, kav e€erpagar et 
Katnpedno eye, he would even have accomplished tt, if I had been careless, 
whatever negation of the apodosis is implied (here ovK e€erpagato) comes 
from a feeling that when the only condition under which it is stated 
that an action would have taken place fails, there is no reason for 
believing it to have taken place at all. We may doubt whether any 
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negation of the apodosis is implied in the form of expression in such 
cases. Certainly, in many cases in which the apodosis states a con- 
sequence which would follow from the action of an unreal protasis, 
this negation is assumed as already known apart from the construc- 
tion ; thus in Sorn. El. 556 (quoted in 410) the apodosis means. you 
would not then be offensive to listen to, and the only ground on which 
we mentally add as you now are is our knowledge of Clytaemnestra’s 
feeling towards Electra. If the sentence were if all men began their 
speeches politely, they would not be offensive, we should not think of 
supplying as they now are without some knowledge of the facts. 

2. When the sentence merely affirms or denies that one act, if it 
had occurred, would be accompanied by another act, and there is no 
necessary relation between the two acts as cause and effect, and there is” 
no argument drawn from the admitted unreality of the conclusion to 
prove the opposite of the condition, no denial of the apodosis is implied 
in the expression, although we may know from the context or in some 
other way that the action of the apodosis does not (or did not) occur. 
Thus in Prat. Ap. 17 D, ef t@ Ovte E€vos erbyyavov ov, Evveyryv- 
oxete Onmov ay poe ei ev exeivy TH puvy €Acyov, etc., if I were really a 
foreigner, you would surely pardon me if I spoke in my own dialect, etc., 
it is not implied that now you do not pardon me. We should rather 
say that nothing at all is implied beyond the statement you would 
pardon me in that case. If the apodosis were you would not be angry 
with me, the impossibility of understanding but now you are angry would 
make this plainer. Again, in Xun. An. vi. 1, 32, o8d dy eywye 
eotaciafov ei dXXov cider Ge, neither should I (any more than Xenophon) 
be quarrelsome if you had chosen another man, nothing like cracvégw is 
implied ; on the other hand, any such implication as od oraciu(o 
must come from the circumstances of the case, not from the form of 
expression. In Sorn. O, T. 220, od yap dv paxpay ixvevov atrés, if 
the protasis is e¢ ixvevov adtds, of I were undertaking the search by myself 
(alone), the apodosis I should not be very far on the track does not imply 
pakpav txvedw, or anything more than the sentence states. (See 511.) 
Again, in Sopn. Tr. 896, «i rapotoa wAnoia éevoces of pace, 
Kdpt’ dv oxturas, the statement does not imply ovK« @xtwas, although 
this may be true. 

3. Further, in concessive sentences introduced by kat e@ or ei, even 
of or although, or ovd €i, not even if, where it is stated that something 
would be true even in a supposed case (which does not arise), we have 
what amounts to a statement that the thing in question would be true 
in any case. Here, therefore, the action of the apodosis is distinctly 
affirmed ; as in Isoc, xxi, 11, Nuxias pev, et kat tov &AXov yxpdvov 
Ourto cvkoparteiv, 67 dv éeratoaror EvOivous 82, kab et pide 
mimote SuevonOyn ddiKeiv, Tor’ dv éripOn, ie. N. would then have 
stopped, while EH. would have been urged on, in any case. So Dem. xxx. 
14, and xl. 23, See Prat. Rep. 620 D, ra aira dv erpake Kat TpPOTH 
Aaxotou (= Kal ei rpdrn eAaxev), it would have done the same even if 
at had drawn the first choice, 
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413. Inthe unreal conditional sentence, therefore, the unreality 
of the supposition is always implied, and that of the apodosis 
is generally either assumed or implied. The implied opposite 
of an imperfect is always a present or imperfect, that of an aorist 
is an aorist, and that of a pluperfect is usually a perfect or 
pluperfect. Thus «i érpacoe, when it means if he were doing, 
implies GAN 0d rpdooe, but really he is not doing ; when it means 
if he had been doing, it implies dN otk erpacce, but really he was 
not doing: «i pa) éxpaégev, if he had not done, implies GAN éexpakev, 
but really he did do: et éremoujxe. rotro, if he had already done this, 
implies either dAN od rerotnxer, but really he has not done it, or 
GAN obk ererouhxer, but really he had not done it, according to the 
context, The aorist, however, is very often used here, as else- 
where, where the pluperfect would express the time intended 
more exactly ; as in the sentence quoted in 410 from Drm. iv. 
5, ovdey dv Gv vet reroinxey erpagev, where the perfect zeroinxev 
shows that the pluperfect might have been used for érpagev 
~ (see 58). 

414. Sometimes an aorist not referring to past time is found in the 
apodosis, after a protasis in the imperfect referring to the present. 
This occurs chiefly in Plato, and generally with eirov Gv, amreKpLvapnv 
dv, or a similar verb, meaning I should at once reply. The aorist excludes 
the idea of duration which the imperfect would express, and for the 
same reason it cannot be strictly present ; in effect it does not differ 
much from an aorist optative with dy, the apodosis really being the 
result (in the case supposed) would be (Av av) that I should reply (ctrouyne 
dy), ete. Hyg. 

Ei pev otv ob pe npotas Te THY vov 8), efrov ay, K.7.A., of then 
you were asking me any one of the questions before us, I should (at once) 
say, ete. Puat. Euthyph. 12 D. "“Qomep dv et értyxavev Ov troonpa- 
twv Snp.rovpyos, amexplvato dv &) rob cou bru oKvTOTOpOS, as, Uf he 
chanced to be a maker of shoes, he would answer that he was a cobbler. Id. 
Gorg. 447 D. See also Phar. Symp. 199 D, Men. 72 B, Theag. 123 B; 
Ayr. Tetr. A. 8. 13, In Prat. Prot. 311 B, C, we have ¢i tis ce 
ipeto, Ti dv daekpivw ; with the answer eérov dv as, k.T.A., twice, 
referring to present time ; but in D, ei obv Tis as EpouTo (future), 
followed by 7é dv adt@ droxpwaipeba ; 

An example of this is found in Sora. Ant. 755: ei pay Tarnp 00’, 
efrov avo’ ovk «0 fpoveiv, if you were not my father, I should say you 
were not right in mind. See Hur. Alc. 125, HAGev ay, ie. (the result 
would be that) she would return. So Ale. 360. 


Apoposis witHout év.— Ede, ypqv, ETC. WITH THE INFINITIVE. 


415, A peculiar form of potential indicative without dv con- 
sists of an infinitive depending on the imperfect of a verb of 
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obligation, propriety, or possibility, like ede, xpjv or EXPHYs €LKOS HV» 
or zpoojxev. This expression refers to past or present time, and 
generally implies a denial of the action of the infinitive. Thus 
er rodrov azoOavety in this idiomatic use means he ought to have 
perished (but did not); %eu pas totro rovetv means we ought to be 
doing this (but we are not) or we ought to have done this (but we did 
not do it). This combination contains in other words what might 
have been expressed substantially by a past indicative with av of 
the verb of the infinitive, qualified by an adverb or other expression 
denoting obligation, propriety, or possibility: thus éde. rotrov 
droOaveiy is (as a construction) equivalent to otros Sucatéws (or 
d&iws) dv dréOavev, he would justly have perished, and eixos jv ce 
zovto mabety is equivalent to totro eikétws ay éxabes, you would 
properly have suffered this (implying otK éraGes). Strictly, the ex- 
pression involves also an unreal protasis, as (in the last case) « 
76 €ikds éxabes, which with the apodosis totro érabes dy appears 
substantially in eixds Fv oe Tovro wabeiv. (See 511.) 

When the present infinitive is used, the expression is present 
or past ; with the aorist infinitive it is always past. 


416. The following imperfects may take the infinitive in this 
sense: eder, ypyv or exp, eikds fv, mpoonKev, evav, e&qv, Hv (or 
trnpxev'),it was possible, one might, the impersonal jv with adjectives 
or nouns expressing obligation, propriety, possibility, and similar 
ideas, as Sixaov jv, a&vov jv, Kaddv (KkdAAv,? Kpetrrov,® Kpare- 
OTOV =) HV, aioX pov V5 T poo KOV HV; ov Oavpactov Hv, aa pareorepov 
ive urov Avs! evAoyov is avyyvorrsv tv, ofds T V5 epyov Vv, 7V 
with the verbal in -réos,—also éxperev, cuvédepev,? éAvowrérer,!” 
with other verbs of the same nature. To these must be added 
the expressions specially mentioned below in 424-431. 


417, These are all originally expressions of past necessity, 
obligation, ete., involving no reference to any condition (unful- 
filled or otherwise) ; and in this sense they may always be used, 
as in Dem. xix. 124, ger peve, he was obliged to stay (and did 
stay), and HDT. 1. 8, ypav yap KavdatAy yevéer Par kaxds, for C. was 
doomed to full into trouble. It is only by idiomatic usage that the 
denial of the action of the infinitive comes to be implied in them, 
and that a past tense comes to express present time, both of 
which characteristics are found in Greek, Latin, and English ; as 
edet ve avrov didreiv, debebas eum colere, you ought to love him (but 


1 See Isoc. v. 34. ? Isan. ii, 15; Antsror. Eth. x. 9,18 (p. 1181 a, 4). 
° Dum. xx. 23. 4 Isoc, xx. 14. 5 Dum. xviii. 248, © Lys. vii, 24. 
7 Ant. v.13. ® Artsror. Eth. x.-9, 19 (p. 1181 a, 6). 9° Lys. xiii. 28. 
© Dem. lix. 112, The imperfects not included in these references will be 


found among the examples in 419-422. The above list could doubtless be 
greatly extended, 
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you do not), ought being the past of owe. The infinitive is felt to 
be negatived, even when the negative belongs to the leading verb. 


418, Like the potential indicative, this form of expression 
can either (1) be used alone, with no external protasis expressed 
or distinctly implied, as in ypay we edOeiv, you ought to have gone ; 
or (2) stand as apodosis to an unreal protasis, as in «i éxéAeue, 
xpav oe eAOeciv, if he had commanded it, you ought to have gone. 


419, I. When these expressions are used alone, the denial of 
the action of the infinitive is always implied. £9. 

Totode yap pay (jv ede, for these ought not to be living (as they 
are). SopH. Ph. 418, “Edeu pev tovs A€yovTas dmavTas piyTe Tpos 
&xOpav tovetr Oar Adyov pydeva payre mpos Xdpuv, ie. the speakers 
ought not to say a word out of regard either to enmity or to fuvour (and 
yet they do so). Dum, viii 1. vyjoas vik éder Eyer, keeping 
silence when he ought to speak. Id. xviii. 189: cf, xviii, 191. 

Xpiv yap ve pyr abrov mor eis Tpolav podetv, npas Tt ameip- 
yeuv, for you ought yourself never to have gone to Troy, and you ought 
(now) to keep me away from it. SoPH. Ph. 1363. See Auscu. Ag. 879, 
Cho. 930 ; Sop. El. 1505. Oaveiv, Oaveiv ce, aperBv, XpHY Td. pos 
céxvwv. Eur. And. 1208. Ti éxyphv pe woretv; pr) T poo dye 
ypayar (rovs mpeoBeus); what ought I to have done (which I did not 
do)? Ought I not to have proposed (as I did) to invite the ambassadors ? 
Dem. xviii. 28. “Expiy pev ody Kat Sikavov Hv TOS TOV otéepavov 
olopévous Seiv AaPeww abrovs délovs ériderkvivat TovUTOV, [I) Epe 
Kakos A€yetv* érevon) 5€ TOUTO TapEeVvTes EKELVO TOLOvTW, K.T-A., 1.€. 
those who think they ought to receive the crown ought to show that they 
deserve it themselves, and not be abusing me ; but since now they have 
neglected the former and do the latter, etc. das 

Vpov 8, & réxv, ods pev eikos HY Tovety rade, those of you who 
ought to be bearing these labours. SOPH. O. C. 342, Ilpss rotrous tov 
dyOva KaTaoThVvat, ovs eixds Av TO pev TeOvedre TYLMpOVS EVE 
Oat TO 8 ereivte BonPors, who properly should have come forward 
to avenge the dead and to help the prosecutor. Ant, i. 2. Ei trd tov 
rodepiov pev exdOnpev, obs eixds fv StaxwAdecy pa) oiler bar, 
i.e. who would naturally have tried to prevent us from being saved. Lys. 
xx. 36. See De. xl. 30. Kat pdduora cikds Fv twas mpoopa- 
cba attra Kab pry padraxds, Gorep vov, Evppayxety. THUC. vi. 78. 
(The orator adds, aAA otf tpeis viv yé To ov? of dAAot ert Tatra 
dppnobe.) Mévew yap ev TO KaTyyopovvTt tov aAddXov, he night 
have stood his ground (but really he ran away). Dem. iii. 17: ef. xviii. 
14, xxvii. 58; Lys. xii. 31. 

Tiv diabixny npdvixare, a fs ty eldevar mept mavTov TIV 
aAAGevav, you have concealed the will, from which we (now) might know 
the truth about the whole matter. Dem. xxviii.10. THs ietepas €xOpas 
Hpas ep? Hpov adtov Sikacov Hv TOV eLerar pov moveto Oat, Le. 
we should justly settle wp our quarrel by ourselves. Id. xvilt. 16: cf. 13, 
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where Sixatoy jv is understood with ypiorGar, he would justly. hawe 
used them. TIpdrtwv oA BeAtwv 1) o€ TpoonKoy Hy (sc. mpar- 
ew), being much better off than you deserve to be. Id. xly. 69. Kai 
pv abidv ¥ Av dxotoat, indeed, it was worth your while to hear 
them (alos av jxovoare). PLar. Euthyd. 304 D, The person addressed 
had just said ov« olds 7 4 KataKovew. 

"AdAw Experev €yerv A Heyes, another would have becomingly 
said what you say (AAAos av édeye mperdovtws). Prat. Rep. 474 D. 
Td dvoxepéotatov tov dvopdtwv, 6 tév POovoivrwy Epyov HY 
Neyer, GAN od Tov TpoerToTwY Tis TovadTns TaWertaews, the most 
disagreeable of names (Sophist’, which the envious ought to use rather 
than those who stand at the head of the business in question, Isoc. xii. 19. 

420, II. When this form is made the apodosis of an unreal 
condition (expressed or distinctly implied), it states that what _ 
the infinitive denotes would necessarily, properly, or possibly be 
done (or have been done) if the case supposed were a real one. 
The chief force of the apodosis here always lies in the infinitive, 
while the leading verb acts as an auxiliary (which we can 
generally express by ought, might, or could, or by an adverb), 
modifying the idea of the infinitive more or less in different 
cases. But when the chief stress is laid on the necessity, pro- 
priety, or possibility of the act, and not on the act itself, so that 
the real apodosis is in the leading verb, this takes av, like any 
other ‘imperfect in such an apodosis (423). In some cases, how- 
ever, even when no ay is added, the force of the infinitive is so 
modified by the idea of the leading verb that the opposite of the 
apodosis (which is generally inferred) cannot be expressed with- 
out including both ideas (see examples in 422, 1), 


421. In the following examples the infinitive represents the 
real apodosis, and its action is denied as when no protasis is 


added (419) :— 

Ki ex’ ypéas potvous eotparnddree 6 Lépons, xpqv aitov rdvrev 
Tov dhAwv drexXopevov tévat ottw ext THY HpeTepny? Kal av ediAov 
maou ws ext TKvOas eAatver, if the Persian were making his expedition 
against us alone, he should leave all others and be marching directly into: 
our country ; then he would show everybody that he was marching against 
Seythians, Hpt.iv. 118. Atv (= ede) &, eiep Fv Suvaroy, dvev TOY 
dXrAwv aitd éyer Oat: viv d& ddbvarov, Prat. Theaet. 202 A, 
X piv a, «imep 00a pa) KAKOS, TeloavTd pe yapety ydpov Tove’, 
GAA pry oryn Pirov, ie. if you were not base, you should make this 
marriage with my consent, and not (as you do) in secret from your friends, 
Eur. Med. 586. i Twa (wpoika) edidov, etkds Fv Kal THY Sobcioay 
v70 Tov Tapayever Gar hacKkdvTov papTupeta Oar, ie. if he had given 
any dowry, % would naturally have been attested by witnesses. Isan. iii. 
28. See Id. iv. 18. “Eye et pev év GdAas ticiv jpéoars HOixnoe 
Te TovTwv iSudTyv dvTa, Lola Kor Siknv TpooHKer arto diddvar, 
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ie. in that case he would properly have given satisfaction by a private 
suit (as if he had said rpoonkovtws tdia dixyny dv €didov), Dem. xxi. 
33 5 see xxxiii, 25 and 38. Ov ydp evijv pa) TapaKpovoGevTwv 
Ypov (= ei pay wapexpotoOyte) petivar Pidrixmy, for Philip could not 
have remained (as he did) unless you had been deceived. Id. xix, 123. 
Ki Hoav dvdpes, dorep paciv, ayabol, dow aAyTroTepow oav Tots 
rédas, Tor@de pavepwrepay €EHV avrois riv aperiy Secxvivas, ie. 
in that case they might all the more plainly manifest their virtue (which 
they do not do). Tauc.i. 37, Ki éBovAero Sixatos eivat, eEV avT@ 
pia Oaoas Tov ofkov, 7) Yhv Tpudpevos eK TOV TpoolwovTwy Tos Tatdas 
Tpéery, ie. he might have let the house, or have bought land and sup- 
ported the children from the income, Lys. xxxii, 23, “Ev avthn TH SiKy 
eff cou fpuyis tipjoarOas, «¢ ¢Bovdov. Prag, Crit. 52 C. (See 
Isoc. xvii. 29.) HodAois d0€w, ds ofds 7 dy ce od Cerv et 7Gedov 
dvadioxew ypipara, duedqoat, many will think that, whereas I might 
have saved you if I had been willing to spend money, I neglected it. Ib. 44 B, 


422. 1. In the following examples the idea of the infinitive 
is so modified by that of the leading verb, that the real apodosis 
(the opposite of which is implied) includes both ideas ; but the 
chief force still remains in the infinitive, so that no ay is added, 

Ei yap bd oddvtos Tou ire reAeuTirew fue, XPHV OH) TE TOLEELY 
+d rovéers’ vov 88 bro aixpys, for if the dream had said that I was to 
be killed by a tooth, then you would properly do what you now do; but at 
really said I was to be killed by a spear. Hor, i. 39. (Here the real 
apodosis is not in wotéew alone, which is affirmed in 7a zroveers, but in 
the combined idea you would do with propriety ; and it is the opposite 
of this which is implied. Xpfv av, which might have been used, 
would throw the main force on the xpqv, with the meaning i would 
be your duty to do.) Hi pev ody dravtes dpodroyotpev Pidurmov TH 
modew oAepetv, ovdev GAO Ze Tov mwapivta AEeyery Kal Ovp- 
Bovreverv 7} bros dopadertata abrov dpovortpeda, i.e. Uf then we 
were all agreed that Philip is at war with us, the speaker ought to say 
nothing else and to give no other advice than ‘this, etc. (but it is added 
that, as there is a difference of opinion, it is necessary, avaykn early, 
to speak on another subject also). Dem. ix. 6. (This implies not he 
does speak, etc., but he is bownd to speak, ete. "Eder dv would merely 
have thrown the balance of force upon the necessity, whereas now it 
falls on the speaking and advising.) Ki yap rap éot eréOn TO ypap- 
poateiov, EVV aitiécarOas “Aratoupiy ds eyo npdviKa Tas TvV- 
Oinxas, for of the account-book had been given me to keep, A. maght 
possibly have charged me with putting the contract out of the way (imply- 
ing that, as it was, he could not charge me with this). Id. xxxiii. 37. Ki 
pev édpa petapedov Ty ToAe. TOV rempaypevov, ovk a&£Lov hv 
Oavpacery avrod, if he had seen that the state repented of her acts, we 
should have no good reason for being surprised at him (implying we now 
have good reason for surprise, agiws Javpdfoper). Isoc. xviii. 21. 

The preceding examples confirm the reading of the best Mss. in 
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Eur. Med. 490, ef yap fr0’ das er, cvyyvooroy iy cou Tous” 
épacOjvar Aéxous, which may be translated, for if you had remained 
still childless, you might pardonably have become enamoured of this new 
marriage, the apodosis being equivalent to jpdcOys av with an adverb 
meaning pardonably (if you had done what would have been pardonable). 
This implies not you were not enamoured, but you were not pardonably 
enwmoured. If no protasis had been added, cvyyvworov iv épaaOjvas 
(in its potential sense) must have meant you might pardonably have 
become enamoured (but-you did not), and then av would have been 
required to give the sense it would have been pardonable (but is not so). 
The other reading, cvyyvwor dv jv, would make the same change 
in the balance of force that ypiv dv, eer av, évny av, and dgvoy av 
#v would make in the preceding examples. 


2. In concessive sentences introduced by xat ei, even if, ovd «i, 
not even if, or ei, although, containing unreal conditions, where 
the action of the apodosis is not denied but affirmed (see 412, 
3), the real apodosis may be represented by an infinitive and a 
leading verb like eda, e&jv, ete. combined. Lg. 

Ovk e€qv att@ SixdlerOae rept tOv TéTE yeyevnpevor, odd’ Et 
TAVTA TAUT HY Teroinkos & dnow odTos, he could not maintain a suit 
about what was then done, even if I had really done what he says I did 
(implying ovK« e&eorw aity dixdferOar, but with the chief force on 
did er Gar). Isoc. xviii. 19. Ovd’ ef yvyjrvoe foav etorourtot be, ws 
otto. éparav, ovd ottw tpoajnKev adtovs Edkxrijovos efvat, not 
even uf they were genuine sons and were afterwards adopted into another 
family, would they now properly belong to E.’s house (implying they do not 
properly belong there), Isa. vi. 44. See also Hpr. vii. 56 ; Dem. xviii. 
GNS), srosibtile MO. 

Oi? él yap Hv 7 Tpay ya pn bei arov, aKddaprov Dyas €liKOS HV. 
ottws eav, for even if the duty were not urged upon you by a God, you 
ought not to leave the quilt unpurged as you do. SopH. O. T. 255. 
(Here the apodosis as a whole is affirmed, although the infinitive 
itself, not to leave, is denied. So in the two following examples.) 
KaXov & iy, et Kat ypaptdvoper, toicde ci€as ty iperépa Opyi), 
nplv © aioyxpov (sc. Fv) Budoacbar tiv perpidtyra, if we had even 
been in the wrong, they might fairly have yielded to our wrath, while we 
could not have done violence to their moderation without disgrace. Tuue. i. 
38. "“Agwov iv, & Kat pydev atrais mpotepov tmppxev ayabdy, 
(ravTas) THS peyloTys Swpeds Tapa. TOV “EAAjvov rvxEiv, Le. these cities, 
even vf they had had no other merit to rely on, deserved to receive (ought to 
have received) the greatest reward from the Greeks (which, it is said, they 
did not receive). Isoc. xii. 71. 


423, ("Ede dv, etc.) The examples in 421, 1 and 2, show 
that the common rule for distinguishing ée. ete. with the infinitive 
(without dv) from éde dv etc. with the infinitive,—that the 
former is used when the action of the infinitive is denied, the 
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latter when the obligation, propriety, or possibility is denied, 
—often cannot be applied, though as a working rule it can be 
used in the great majority of cases. While there are many 
sentences in which either form would express the required sense, 
the essential distinction is, that the form without av is used when 
the chief force of the apodosis falls on the infinitive, the leading 
verb being an auxiliary (see 420); but the leading verb takes 
dv when the chief force falls on the necessity, propriety, or 
possibility of the act, rather than on the act itself. 

The following examples will illustrate the form with av :— 

Ki pev yap eyo ere ev Suvdpe jv ToD padiws ropeverOar pos TO 
datv, ovdev av oe €deu Sevpo i€varr aX ipeis dv Tapa oe Tpev" 
vov S€ ve xpi) TuKVdTEpov Setpo téva., i.e. in that case there would be 
no need (as there now ts) of your coming Iuither. Prat. Rep. 328 C. To 
pev marp atris, «i aides dppeves p11) éyévovto, odk dv e€ijv avev 
rabTns dabecOar, her father, if he had had no male children, would not 
have been allowed to leave her out of his will (implying dA e€jjv). Isax. 
x. 13. Ei otv wapexadotpev aAXAnAovs ért Ta oiKodopika, TOTEPOV 
Zdeu dv yas cKeParGas 7pas aitovs Kal eGerdoas €t eriot peda TV 
réxyvnv; edeu dy i} ov; ie. in that case would wt be our duty or not to 
examine ourselves and inquire whether we understand the art? Pa. Gorg. 
514 A. See also Dem. iv. 1, quoted in 410. 

A comparison of these examples with those in 422, 1, will show 
the distinction between the two forms and also the narrowness of the 
line which sometimes separates them. 

For a discussion of ypijv and xpyv dv in Dem. xviii. 195, and of 
xpyv and éxpiv adv in Lys. xii. 32 and 48, and for other remarks on 
these constructions, see Appendix V. 


424, 1. The imperfect dpeddov or dfeArov of oherAw (Epic 
of dew), owe, debeo, and the aorist dpedov or dpedov are Some- 
times used with the infinitive in Homer like ypv, ede, ete. In 
the later construction (415). 4.9. 

Typny rép por bpedAcv ’OAvpreos eyyvariéar ‘Leds bw Bpe- 
pérns* viv 8 ovde pe tutbdov erucev, ie. Zeus ought to have secured 
me honour; but now he has not honoured me even a little. Il, i. 353. 
Nov ddeAev xara mdvtas dpirtijas movéertOat Avcoodpevos, now 
ought he to be labouring among all the nobles, beseeching them. Il. x. 117. 
?AXAN dpeAcv dOavdrourw edxerOar, but he ought to have prayed to 
the Gods. Il. xxiii. 546. For the reference to present time in Il. x. 
117, see 246 and 734. 

2. From this comes the common use of this form in expres- 
sions of a wish, in Homer and in Attic Greek ; as dpeAe Kipos 
qv, would that Cyrus were living (lit. Cyrus ought to be living), 
Xen. An. ii. 1, 4. (See 734.) 


425. Similar to this is the occasional use of éBovAdpny (with- 
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out av) and the infinitive, to express what some one wishes were 
now true (but which is not ie) Lg. 

“EBovAdpyy | pev otv Kal Tiy Bovday Kal Tas éxkAncias opOas 
Stocxeto Oar Kat Tovs vopouvs ioyxtverv, I would that both the Senate 
and the assemblies were rightly managed, and that the laws were in force 
(implying the opposite of 6pOds dvoixeto ar and irr bevy). This is 
analogous to a@eAev eivat, would that it were, and eeu civat, at ought 
to be (but is not). ANSCHIN, iii, 2. ’EBo anouny pev ovK epicerv 
evOdde, I would that I were not contending here (as I am), or I would 
not be contending here. An. Ran. 866. "EBovAdpynv tiv divapey Tod 
Neyer €€ ioov por kadeoravace TH ovppopa, I would that power of 
speech equal to my masfor tune were granted me. ANT. v.i. "EBovrAdpyy 
Kaya TAANOH mpos Vuas eizeiv Suvi Oijva, I would that I had found 
the power to tell you the truth. Isak. x.1. “EBovAduny py® dd’ évds 
adduketoOar tov woAitov, I would I had not been wronged by a single one 
of the citizens, Id. Frag. 4 (Scheibe): see Frag. 22. 

426. “EBovAdpnv av, vellem, I should wish or I should have liked, 
can always be used as a potential indicative, like ede: dv etc. (423): 
see Ar. Eccl, 151; AESCHIN.,111.115. (See 246.) 


427. (a) The aorist of xwdvvedw is used with the infinitive, as 
a periphrasis for the verb of the infinitive with av. E.g. 

‘H réXus Exivddvevoe raca StapOaphvar ei dvewos ereyevero, 
the city ran the risk of being utterly destroyed rf a wind had, arisen. 
Tuue. iii, 74. Ei pay eSedtyopuev eis AcAgots éxrvdvvetoaperv 
atorér bar, we ran the risk of perishing had we not fled to Delphi, 
i.e. we should very probably have perished if we had not fled. AESCHIN. iii. 
123. For exuvdvvevoa ay see (6) below. 

So with KivSvvos qv: as in AND. ii, 12, ef tore Ta emir jeva pr) 
«tox On, ov TEpl TOD TOTAL TAS ‘AGivas o 6 ecmees qv abrois parXov 
1), K.T.A., ie. they ran a risk, in case the supplies had not then been 
brought in, not so much about saving Athens, as, ete. 

(6) When the chief force of the apodosis lies in éxvdvvevoa, even 
though the nreaning is not much affected by the distinction in form, 
av is used (as with dec etc. in 428). So in Xen. An. iv. 1, 11, ef 
TAeious ouvedeynoav, exivdvvevcev av odd SiapOapaver TOU 
otpatevpatos, if more had been collected, there would have been aie 
of much of the army being destroyed. 


428. (a) The imperfect of wéAAw with the infinitive may 
express a past intention or expectation which was not Tealised, and 
so take the place of the verb of the infinitive with av. E.g. 

°H para 53) “Ayapepvovos pOicer Bat Kaxdv oirov éwedAoy, et 
pr) . €eures, ie. I should have perished, like A. (lit. I was to have 
perished), af thou hadst not spoken. Od. xiii. 383. MéAXev pév rote 
otkos 68° aves Kal dpipov éupevar: vov & érépws &BddovTo Geol, 
this house was to have been rich and glori vous ; but now the Gods hae 
willed wt otherwise. Od. i, 232. Ov ovotparetoei EueAdov, they were 
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not going to join him, or they would not have joined him (in that case). 
Dem. xix. 159; see xviii. 172. “Hrrov 70 ddikypa roAXdOv ovodv 
émeAXe SHrov ever Oat, the offence would have been less plain when 
there were many (olive trees), Lys. vii. 24. See THuc. v. 38, weAAovtes 
TpoTepov, ei TatTa ereway, TetpdoerGat Compare the Latin: 
Hoe facturi erant, nisi venisset, they were to have done this. (would have 
done this), had he not comet 

(b) A single case of dv with gueAAev occurs in AND, i. 21: ef Kal 
matip eBovr<«To tropeverv, Tos pious dv oleae . . . eriTpErrey 
atT@, GAN ovk dv TapaiteioOat Kat detoOas dariévas rou dv EmerAAEV 
cwljocerOat; ie. to depart to a place where he would have been likely to 
be safe. Most critics repudiate this av; but it seems perfectly analogous 
to av with eer, ypyy, ete. (423), 


429. Similar is the use of efyv in Od. iv. 171: Kai pv edynv 
eXOdvra prrioepev eoxov adrwv, et vw vootov Suxev (Zevs), ie. 
I intended to love him (and should have done so) had Zeus granted us a 
return. 


430. An analogous case is Lys, xii. 60: dtoh€oat TaperKev- 
a¢ovto tiv modw ef pa) dC avdpas ayaHords, they were preparing to 
* destroy the city (and would have destroyed it) had i not been for good men. 


431. A few expressions which have no dependent infinitive 
are practically equivalent to a potential indicative with av, and 
so can stand as the apodosis of an unreal condition. £.g. 

Toito & ei py cpodyovv a obros €Bodrcro, otdepia Cnuia Evo xXos 
Av, but if they had not acknowledged to him what he wanted, he was lable 
to no charge (i.e. he could not have been accused). Lys, vii. 37. ‘Qs, et 
pev TO er adtopaipy pi) TporeyeypurTo, EVOXOS OV (=v) Tm ava- 
yoy, assuming that, if the words er attopépw had not been added, he 
might properly have been tried by draywyh. Id. xiii. 85. Iurretovros 
yup €40d enol edevar & Neyo, KaOs elxev 4 wapupvOia, ie. for if I 
trusted (=«t ériatevov) to any knowledge of my own about what I am 
saying, the consolation which you offer would encourage me (lit. your con- 
solation was good on that supposition). Puar. Rep. 450 D, (We might 
have had xaAdv fv oe wapaprvOcio Gas in the same sense.) Et 70 kw- 
Noa tiv TOv “HAAjvev Kowwviay erempaxke eyo Pirin, col TO 
pay oiyfjoat Aourov Hv, in that case it remained for you not to keep 
silent (i.e. you should not have kept silent). Dem. xviii. 23. (The article 
with ovyfoae only slightly distinguishes this from the examples under 
421.) 


432. The same explanation applies to other cases in which a 
rhetorical omission of dy in apodosis is commonly assumed; as in 


1 This use of Zuedd\ov with the infinitive corresponds precisely to the 
Sanskrit use of the past future tense in the sense of the Greek aorist indicative 
with dv. Thus “¢f he had said (avaksyat) this, he would have slain (ahanisyat) 
Indra” (Gat. Brahm. i. 6, 31°), where the two verbs are augmented past 
futures, meaning literally he was going to say and he was going to slay. See 
Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar, § 950, 
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Eur. Hee. 1113, €¢ 5& pi) Ppvydv ripyous rerdvras Gopev “EAAjvev 
Sopt, PoBov raperxev ov perws Ode krbros, but of we had not known 
that the Phrygian towers had fallen, this noise gave us cause for terror in 
earnest (i.e. would easily have terrified us). 

433. Occasionally a protasis takes the place of the infinitive 
in the construction of 419. Eg. 

Exel r05e Képdtov Hev, ei vooTy® ‘Odvceds Kal trdtporos tkeTo 
Sapa, for it had been a greater gain if Ulysses had returned (for Képd.ov 
hev “Odveéa voornoar). Od. xx. 331. Compare Marru, Ey. xxvi. 24, 
Kadov Hv adr@, eb od« eyevv7iOn 6 dvOpwros exeivos, it had been good 
for that man if he had not been born (for kaddv jv adr@ pay yevvnOjvar). 
Ki 8 drodevferar, kpeittov jv 6 ayav pa yeyevnpévos (= et pi 
eyeyevnto), but if he is acquitted, it were better that the trial had never 
taken place (for Kpetrrov iv Tov ayOva pa) yeyevno Oat). AESCHIN. i. 192. 

This occasional substitution of a protasis does not indicate that the 
infinitive in kpeitrov Hv attd eAOetv, he had better have gone, was felt 
as a protasis. We could substitute for this English 7 were better of he 
had gone, but only by a change of construction. 


Homeric PECULIARITIES. 


434, In Homer the construction of the unreal conditional 
sentence is not completely developed. It is not improbable 
that in the primitive language the optative could express in a 
rough way both present and past unreal conditions, and in 
“Homer the present unreal condition is still expressed only by 
the present optative (438). 


435, The aorist indicative in Homer, both in protasis and in 
apodosis with ay or xé, is used as in Attic Greek; but the im- 
perfect is always past, never present.1 Eg. 

Kai vi Ke 81 Eupéeoo” abtoryxeddv ottdfovrTo, ei pi) Ki) PUKES 
HAOov, they would huve wounded each other, had not heralds come. Il, 
vii. 273. “Ev6a ke Aouyds Env Kal duhyava epya yéevorto, ef pay ap” 
6&0 vonoe watip dvdpav te Oeay te, then there would have been, ete. 11. 
viii. 130, So viii. 866. Kai vi xe d2 apetépw ér Epis yeveT ap~ 
porepoiriv, et pay “AXiAdeds abrds dvictato Kal Karépukev. IL 
xxl, 490. See Il, xi. 504; Od. xvi. 221, xxiv. 51. 


1 Mr. Monro (Hom. Gr. p. 236) doubts this statement, and refers to Od. 
iv. 178, kal Ke Od’ €vO45" edvres Eutoybmed’, ovdé Kev Huéas ANrOD Ovéxpivev, as 
a case in which ‘‘the imperfect émoyéueOa takes in the present time, wwe 
should (from that time till now) have been meeting.” It seems to me that, 
according to the Homeric usage, we can find no more in dua emoyouebd KE 
than we should have had frequent meetings, and the rest comes from the con- 
text. In any case, this use is far removed from the Attic émopevdueda dv éml 
Baowréa, we should (now) be on our way to the King (410). A nearer approach 
to the later use perhaps appears in Il. xxiv. 220, ef wey ydp ris w dAXos exe- 
Never, of any other (had ?) commanded me. But see II. ii, 80, 
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, Kai vo K ére Théovas Avkiwv Krave dios Odvoceds, ef pi) dp’ og 
vonoe peyas KopvOaiodros “Extup, ie. Ulysses would have killed still 
more, had not Hector perceived him. Il. v. 679. Kai vii xev ta mévra 
KatepOuro Kal péeve avdpav, €i pH tis pe OeGv drAopipato Kai pe 
éeodwoev, Od. iv. 363. 

But &peAov with the present infinitive may be present, even in 
Homer, both as a potential expression (424) and in wishes (734). 


436. We find the imperfect referring to present time in Theognis : 
see vs. 905, €¢ pev yap Katidely Bidtov TéAos Fv, eikds dv Fv. See 
Pinp. Nem. iv. 13. 

437. In IL. xxiii. 526, ei xe is found with the aorist indicative in 
protasis, xé apparently adding nothing to the sense :— 

Ki 6€ « ére tpotépw yéveto dpopos apporépowww, 
T@ Kev puv TapéeAaco’ 00d’ dudipwrrov €OnKev. 

438. (Optative in present unreal Conditions.) In Homer a 
present unfulfilled condition is regularly expressed by the present 
optative with «i, and its apodosis (if present) by the present 
optative with xé or av. 

The only instance of this form in both protasis and apodosis is II. 
Xxiii. 274, «i pev viv emt GAAw adeOXAevoupev “Axawol, 7} 7 av eyo 
Ta pata AaBov krwinvde hepotpyv, if we were now contending in 
honour of any other (than Patroclus), I should take the first prize and bear 
it to my tent. Twice we have the optative with av in apodosis with 
the regular imperfect or aorist indicative (past) in the protasis: I]. ii. 
80, ef pev tis Tov dverpov GAXos EviaTrEV, Pevdds Kev Palpev Kal 
vordpiloipeba paddorv, if any other had told the dream, we should call 
it a lie and rather turn away from it; and the same apodosis after i 
ris pe GXAos éxéXevev, in Il. xxiv. 222. In Od. ii, 184, od« dv t600a 
Jeor por éwv ay Opeves, Ovoée KE TynAguaxov KEeXoAwpevov Oo avveins, 
we have first the imperfect with dy as a past apodosis, (in that case) you 
would not have made this speech with all its divination; and then the 
present optative with Ké as present, nor would you be urging Telemachus 
on, as you now are; both referring to an unfulfilled past condition, if 
you had perished, suggested by katapOicOas apes in vs, 183. 

439. See the corresponding use of the present optative in Homer 
to express an unaccomplished present wish (739). In both wishes and 
conditional sentences, it must be remembered, the use of the optative 
in its ordinary future sense is completely established in Homer. See 
examples in 455 and 722. 


440. (Optative in past unreal Apodosis.) Homer has four cases of 
the optative with xé (three aorist and one present) in the apodosis 
referring to the past, with the regular indicative in the protasis ex- 
pressing a past unfulfilled condition. These are— 

Kal vb xev év0’ drdXorro ava€ dvipdv Aivelas, et pay ap o&v 
vonoe Aids Ovydrnp “Adpodirn, Aeneas would have perished, had not 
Aphrodite quickly perceived him. Il.v.311. Kai vi ev ev? amoouto 

M 
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"Apys Gros todeporo, €b p7) ’"HepiBota “Eppén e&nyyerrcv. i. v. 388. 
Od xe Oavovte rep GS akaxolpyy, et pera ols Erdapowe dapun Tpdwy 
évd Siu, I should not have felt so grieved if he had perished, Oavovre 
(=ci €avev) being further explained by «¢ . . . ddpy. Od. i. 236. 
"Eva Ke peta pépou KATA TEvXEG, EL pr) OL aydooato Poi Bos *Axé)- 
ov, he would easily have borne away the famous armour had not 
Phoebus Apollo grudged him. Nl. xvii. 70. Here drAero, axaxopuny, 
and épepe would be the regular forms even in Homer, corresponding 
to the regular protases. 


441. In the transitional state of the Homeric language we see that 
the past tenses of the indicative had fully established themselves in 
the protasis of past unreal conditions, but not so thoroughly in the 
apodosis, where the optative occasionally occurs. In present unreal 
conditions, the optative alone is used in both protasis and apodosis. 


442. Besides the full conditional sentences above quoted, we find 
in Homer many potential optatives with «é or dy which seem to 
belong to the borderland between past and future conclusions, and are 
not definitely fixed in the past (like the apodoses in 440) by a past tense 
in the protasis. 

Such are especially datys xe, as in II. iii. 220, xv. 697, and ovdé 
Ke gains, as in IL iv. 429, xvii. 366, Od. iii. 124, Il. iii. 392. In 
the first four cases it seems most natural to translate them as past, 
you would have said, nor would you have said; but in the last two cases 
it is more natural to translate nor would you say (future), and so with 
gpainv kev, IL vi. 285. But in the fluid state of the language which 
allowed both dwwAerd ke and dzdAoiTd Ke to mean he would have 
perished, and Pépor ke to mean both he would carry (fut.) and he would 
have carried, according to the protasis which was used with them, it 
is easy to understand how gains xe (without a protasis) might have a 
vague potential force, you might perchance say, which could be felt as 
either past or future as the context demanded. We must, therefore, 
hold that the optative with xé in such cases expresses merely what 
could happen, without any. limitations of time except such as are 
imposed by the context ; and according to the limitations thus imposed 
we translate such optatives (with more exactness than they really 
possess) either as past or as future. In one case the feeling of past 
time is seen in the dependent verb: Il. v. 85, Tudeidnv & odk dv 
yvoins morépows petetn, you would not have known to what side he 
belonged. (This occurs in the same book of the Iliad with both the 
examples of drdXourd Ke for ardXeréd Ke.) 

Other examples are the following :— 

Ov. av ereir’ "Odvoni ¥ épiocerev Bpords &AXos, no other mortal 
could then vie with Ulysses (after a past verb). Il. iii. 223. "Ev@ odk 
dv Bpifovra iSous ’Ayapenvova Siov. Il. iv. 223. “Ev@? od Kev pea 
immos eo Bain, refot dé pevolveoy et tehovow (the connection with 
pevoiveov gives éoBatn a past direction). Il. xii. 58. "EvOa « érecta 
Kal dOdvards rep éreAPav Onijcarto isdv Kat tappOein peciv 
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gow. Od. v. 73. ‘Os odk dv édro10 VeWTEpov avTioavTa, i.e. as 
you would not expect (2) a younger person to do. Od. vii. 293. Ovdé Kev 
ipn€ Kipxos Opaptycecev. Od. xiii. 86. Further, compare Od. ix, 
241 with Il. i. 271 and v. 303. 


Homeric Usacrs in Heroporus anp In Artic GREEK. 


443. (a) Herodotus has a few cases of the potential optative with 
the same vague reference to time which has been noticed in Homer 
(442), and we may sometimes translate these, like those in Homer, by 
past expressions. Hg. 

Taya be av KOL ot d.7r086 pevot eyo LEV GT LKOHLEVOL és Lrdptynv os 
arapeHeinray td Lapiwv, and perhaps those who sold it (the cup) might 
come to Sparta and tell that they had been robbed of it. Hor. i. 70 (see 
Stein’s note), All that the optative itself seems to express is that 
this would be a natural story for them to tell. In vii. 214, €i8e¢ 
pev yap av Kat eov pa MyAreds TAVTHV THY aT pamov Ovarns, ra TH 
xépn TorAAG SptAynkos etn, for Onetes, even if he was not a Malian, 
might know this path, supposing him to have had much acquaintance with 
the country, the optative in protasis (expressing no condition contrary to 
fact) shows that ede/m dv is not felt to be past. See also vii. 180, 
taxa & dv Te ératvpouto ; viii. 136, Tay’ dv mporéyor, might perhaps 
warn him; ix. 71, Tatra ay eiouev, they might say this. 

For einoav & dv obro. Kpares, Hpr. i. 2, and similar expressions, 
see 238. 

(6) In Eur. Med. 568, ov dv ob pains ei ce py Kviou A€xos, 
the condition seems to be present and contrary to fact, like «i j42) 
exvifev. See also Prat, Menex. 240 D, év rovtw 5) dv tis yevdpevos 
yvotn olor apa erbyxavov évtes, x.7.X. Such examples are extremely 
rare in Attic Greek. 


(b) FUTURE CONDITIONS. 


1. Subjunctive or Future Indicative in Protasis with a 
Suture Apodosis, 


444, When a supposed future case is stated distinctly 
and vividly (as if I shall go or if I go in English) the protasis 
generally takes the subjunctive with édv, jv, or dv (a) (Epic et 
xe Or ai xe). The apodosis takes the future indicative or some 
other form expressing future time, to denote what will be 
the result if the condition of the protasis is fulfilled. Hg. 

’Eav te AaB, déow cou, if I (shall) receive anything, I will give a to 
you. "Edy tu AdBys, 86s por, if you receive anything, give it to me. Bi 
dé xev Os EpEns Kai tor Te’Owvras "Axawol, yvdon ereO’ ds 6 
HyEMovev KaKCS OS ré vu Aaoy, but if you shall do thus and the Achaeans 
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obey y you, you will then learn both which of the leaders and which of the 
soldiers ts bad. IL. ii. 364. Ad airov yvdo vynpeptéa TavT’ <veTrOVT Oy 
ETT W pL xAaivay TE xrovd te, cipata KaAdd. Od. xvii. 549. So ae 
KE dado, Tha TAS), Ei pev Kev MevéAaoy "AAgLavopos Karam epvy, 
adros ere? ‘EAevay EX ETO Kal KTHPLATH wovra, npets © ev vieroe 
vewpe0a rovromépoww* et LOeK “AdeEavdpov KTeivy EavOds MevéAaos, 
Tpdas ere? “EXevnv Kat KT para. mavt amodovvat. I). iii. 281. 

Here éxéTo, vedpeOa (subj. in exhortation), and drodovvas (Gnfin, for 
imperative) are in the nor Aika thvos €An Kepacy Tpdyor, aya 
tb Napy. THuoc. i. 4. “Ay 6€ tis dvOiorHras, civ wpiv mevpa- 
cbpmeOa yYepotoba, if any one shall stand opposed to us, with your 
help we will try to overcome him. XN. An. vil. 3, 11. ee pry vev 
€OéAwpmev exel Torepely atTo, evOad’ tows dpayKac One 6jse Oo 
TovtTo qovetv, and if we shali not now be willing to fight him there, we 
shall perhaps be forced to do so here, Dem. iv. 50. (Here vtv refers to. 
time immediately following the present: if we are not now willing 
would be et py viv €6€Aopev.) “Hy yap tatra Kados opto dpe da, 
dpewov BovAcvoedpeOa Kat wept Tov dAXAwy. Isoc. viii. 18. “Hy 
de TH cipyvynv Tong dpmeOa, Kat TowwrtTovs yds avTols TApaTX w- 
pev, peta ToAARS dopureias tiv TOAW otkyjoopev. Id. viii. 20. 
"Hay ody ins vov, woTe €oet otkor; XEN. Cyr. v. 3, 27. Kal ypo 
avtois, €av d€y TL, and use them, if there shall be any need. Ib. v. 4, 30. 
"Hy pev woAeuov atpyode, pywete eete Oetpo avev drdwv, «i 
Twppovetre* iy 6e etpiyvys SoKxnte deir Gar, dvev étAwy WKETE* ws be 
Kaos eeu TO bpere pa ny pirou yévnobe, épol peAjoes. Ib. iii. 
2, 13. *Eav yap ti ce have Kakdy TETOUNKOS, 6poroyea dSurety- 
eav pmevTou pndev paivwopat Kkakdy TeroujKas pndé BovdAnbels, od Kat 
av ad bpooynoers pydev tr enod ddixetrGar; Ib. vy. 5,138. (Here 
oporoyd, I am ready to confess, refers to the future.) “Eav pa) 1) of 
prrocopor Baotrcbowow 7 ot Baottns pirtocodjowciy, 

ovK €oTL KakOV TavAa Tais TOAECL, Unless either the philosophers shall 
become kings or the kings philosophers, there is no escape from troubles for 
states. Puat. Rep. 473 D. AiSwo’ Exdv Ktetverv EavtTov, iv TAde 
Wevo Oy A€yor, he offers himself willingly to suffer death in case he shoul 
be proved Jalse im this that he says. SopH. Ph. 1342. Mnyavyreov, éav 
TE Xpvo tov HpTaKas 7 TOA, pu) drrodH TobTo, edv Te Oavatov déva 
HOLKLKOS 7H, OxwS p27) dToOavetrat, if he shall (prove to) have stolen much 
gold, we must contrive that he shall not restore it; and if he shall have 
committed crimes deserving death, that he shall not die. Pua. Gorg. 481 
A (for the perfects see 108), Avo aan Aowrod ToT apéAwpas 
Xpovov, Kaxirt’ arooiuny, ie. may I perish, if I ever take them 
away. AR. Ran. 586. (See 181.) 


445. It will be seen that the apodosis here (444) may consist of 
any future expression, —the future indicative, the imperative, the 
subjunctive in exhortations and prohibitions, the infinitive in any 
future sense, the potential optative with ay, or the optative in a 
wish. It may also contain a present indicative including a reference 
to the future, like xp7 or de? or the verbal in réos, or the present 
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used emphatically for the future, like épodoy above quoted (444) 
from Xx. Cyr. v. 5, 13, or tabAd éore in Pua. Rep. 473 D. 


446. The English, especially the colloquial language, seldom ex- 
presses the distinction between this form of the future condition and 
the present condition (402). Thus modern custom allows us to use 
the inexact expression if he wishes, not merely for e¢ BovAerar, if he 
now wishes, but also for éedv BovrAnras, if he shall wish. The sense, 
however, generally makes the distinction in time clear. 

It is worth noting that the Authorised Version of the English New 
Testament never uses forms like if he does, if he is, in either future or 
present conditions, even when the Greek has the present indicative 
with «¢; but it has either the subjunctive or the future indicative in 
future conditions, and the subjunctive in present conditions. The 
Revised Version, on the other hand, admits the present indicative (as 
of he 1s) in present conditions, but not consistently. See Luc. xxiii. 
35, el otros éoriv 6 Xpiords, A.V. if he be Christ, R. V. if this is the 
Christ ; but in Maru. vi. 23, ef otv 7O ps 70 év col oxdros éoriv, 
both versions have ¢f therefore the light that is in thee be darkness. See 
also Cor, i. vy. 17. 

447, (Future Indicative in Protasis.) The future indicative 
with ei is often used in the protasis to express a future condi- 
tion. This is a still stronger form of expression than the sub- 
junctive, though it sometimes alternates with it in the same 
sentence. Both, however, correspond to the English if I shall 
do tls, if I do this, ete. The future, as an emphatic form, is 
especially common when the condition contains a strong appeal 
to the feelings or a threat or warning! It is thus a favourite 
construction with the tragedians. £.g. 

Ki yap ’AxtrAAeds ofos ext Todberot payetrac, obdé piv? eEourt 
roddKea UnAciwva, if Achilles shall fight alone against the Trojans, not 
even a little while will they keep back the swift son of Peleus. 11. xx. 26. 
Hi be ob ¥ &s roAepov Torjoeat, HTES iw pryjoev TOAELSY ve 
Kal e& xX érepoOe Ona, if you shall mingle in the battle, verily do I 
believe you will shudder at the very name of battle, even if you hear tt 
elsewhere (away from the war), IL v. 350. Kt 6€ pot od ticover Body 
erecke aporPnv, dvoopat eis “Aidao Kal ev vexveror hacivw, but if 


1 In ‘‘minatory and monitory conditions”: see Gildersleeve in Trans. of 
Am. Phil. Assoc. for 1876, p. 13. This article contains an enumeration of all 
the cases of éay with the subjunctive in future conditions and of eé with the 
future indicative in the three tragedians, It appears that in Aeschylus there 
are 22 cases of the future and only 8 of the subjunctive; in Sophocles 67 
futures and 55 subjunctives; in Euripides 131 futures and 177 subjunctives. 
If we omit the futures which are equivalent to ué\\w with an infinitive, for 
which the subjunctive could not be substituted (see 407), we have in Aeschy- 
lus 15 futures in future conditions and 8 subjunctives; in Sophocles 46 and 
55; in Euripides 98 and 177. In Attic prose Thucydides and Lysias have the 
largest proportion of futures; but in prose, as in Aristophanes, the subjunc- 
tives always preponderate. : 
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they do not pay me a proper requital for my cattle, I (the Sun) will descend 
to Hades and shine among the dead. Od. xii. 382. Hi 8 zpos tobrows 
ru tedevtioces Tov Biov eb, obros exetvos Tov ov (yTEIs oA PB.0s 
KexAjoOas dEis éorr, and if besides he shall still end his life well, he os 
that happy man you are seeking. Hor. i. 32. "AAN ed ce papper 
Wijpos, GAN epeis taxa, but if the judgment shall lay hold of you, yeu 
will soon tell another story. AxscH. Eum. 597. See Prom. 311, Sept. 
196, Suppl. 472, 474, 924, Cho. 683. Ki tatra Aces, €x Oapet 
pev e& euov. Sop. Ant. 93. See Ant. 229, 324, O. T. 843, 846, 
O. C. 628, Ph. 75, El. 465, 834, 1004. Ei 78’ adpxéwess, Kakds 
gavel, of you aid this man, you will appear base. Eur. Hec. 1233. 
M} (ony, et py pdoyavov ordow. Id. Or. 1147. See Hee. 802, 
Or. 157, 272, 1212, Med. 346, 352, 381. Ei pay xadegers yAwo- 
cav, €ora. cot kaxd. Eur. Aeg. Fr. 5. Ki 8 py totr emidei€er, 
TOS Xp}) Ta’TH TH TpoKAnovEL TporéXewv Duas Tov vodv. DEM. xxvii. 
52. Et & tpets dA Te yvOoer Oe, O pi) yévorTo, Tiva oleae aatiVv 
Puy eEew ; but if you shall give any other judgment, etc. Id. xxviii. 
21. (Referring to the same thing, xxvii. 67, Demosthenes had said 
cov yap aroptyy pe odToS, 0 pa) yévouTo, THV exoBeiav opAyow.) 
‘Hy eOéXwopev amoOvyo Kew brep TOV SuKALwY, EVOOK YLT OPEV * el be 
poBynadpeba Tors Kivdvvors, eis ToAAds Tapaxds KaTaoTHocoper 
jpas avtovs. Isoc. vi. 107. Here what is feared is expressed by the 
emphatic future as a warning, while the alternative that is preferred 
has the subjunctive. See also Dum. xviii. 176, where ef tpoatpy- 
cope? apeis, ei te OioKodov TerpaxTat OnBalors pds Has, TovTOV 
pepvnobar, if we shall prefer to remember every unpleasant thing the 
Thebans have ever done to us, is vividly stated by the future, as this is 
the course which the orator specially fears and wishes to warn the 
people against; while he puts his own proposition into the milder 
subjunctive form, 7v pévtTor wero OAT euol Kal mpds THO oKoTetV 
GANA pay ptAoverketv yévnoGe. See also Isoc. xv. 130. In other 
cases it is difficult to detect any distinction, as in DEM. xxvii. 67 and 
Xxvil. JL (above) and in Hor peck Waite TS 5eandels i. 


448. The future in protasis is also appropriately used when a 
future apodosis is implied in a past tense; as in Sopu. O. T. 843, 
et NEEEu Tov avrov dpiOpov, ovK ey KTavov, if he shall tell the same 
number (it will follow that) I did not kill him. So Eur. Med. 1249. 

449. This use of the future must be distinguished from its use in 
present conditions (407), where it is equivalent to wéAAw and the in- 
finitive and cannot be interchanged with the subjunctive. 


HomeERIc PECULIARITIES, 


In the Homeric language the following peculiarities 
appear in this construction :— 


450. By far the most common Homeric form with the sub- 
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junctive in future conditions is «? ke, often ei pév ke, et O€ Ke, ete. 
(218). “Hy also is frequent, being the only Homeric contraction 
of « avy. Ei & ay occurs in Il. iii, 288, and ef wep dv in IL y. 
224 and 232. "Hy ep yép « éédwow is found in Od. xviii. 
318. 


451. Ei xe or at xe is sometimes found even with the future 
indicative in Homer. Eg. 

Ai kev dvev éuéBev “IXiov redidicerar oto’ eGeAnoet exrrep- 
gat, iotw Tobro. Il. xv. 213. (See 196.) 


452. The subjunctive with «é is sometimes used in the apodosis 
instead of the future indicative, thus making the apodosis cor- 
respond in form to the protasis. E.9. 

Ki d€ ke pr) Sénow, ey dé Kev adtds €Xwpat, and if he do not 
give her up, I will take her myself. Il. i. 324 (compare i. 137). This 
gives a form with two subjunctives analogous to that which has the 
optative in both protasis and apodosis (460). See 399. (For 6é in 
apodosis see 512.) 

For the Epic use of the future indicative with Ké or dv in apodosis, 
see 196. 


453. The simple «i (without xé or av) is sometimes used with 
the subjunctive in future conditions in Homer, apparently in the 
same sense as ef ke or Wv. Eg. 

Ki rep ydp oe kataxrtavy, odo ér ey ye kAatoopat. Il, xxii. 
86. Ei & ad tis painor Gear evi oivore TOVTM, TAHTOMAL EV OTI)- 
fecow éexwv tTadrarevOea Ovpov. Od. v. 221. So Il. i. 341, v. 258, xii. 
223, 245; Od. i. 204, i. 188, xii. 348. Only these nine cases occur, 
and the more common use of the simple e? with the subjunctive in 
Homer is in general suppositions (see 468), 


454, 1. This Homeric use of the simple «i with the subjunc- 
tive in future conditions was allowed by poetic license in a few 
passages of the Attic drama, chiefly in tragedy, even in the 
dialogue. L.g. 

Ki yap Odvys Kal teAevtHoas adpys. Sopu. Aj. 496. Avorddawa 
Tap éyo, ei cov otepndo. Id. O.C. 1442. Ki py & éexpayw & 
Thode THS yas, ovderore Bidcopa AR. Eq. 698. So Anscn. Pers, 
791, Eum. 234; Eur. I, A. 1240, ef wewrOys (Mss.); all in dialogue. 
In Sappho 118, 1 we have qé tus epyrau. 

2. In Attic prose, this construction is extremely rare and always 
doubtful. The Mss., however, have it in a few passages, as THUC. vi. 
21: O8 vavtikns otparias povov dei, GAAG Kai re(ov moAty (upmAeiy, 
dAXrws te Kal ef Evotaouv ai mores PoByneioa. (Here a few 
inferior Mss. read 7v.) 
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2. Optative in Protasis and Apodosis. 


455. When a supposed future case is stated less dis- 
tinctly and vividly than the subjunctive would state it (as 
if I should go in English), the protasis takes the optative 
with ef. The apodosis takes the optative with dy to denote 
what would be the result if the condition of the protasis 
should be fulfilled. Z.y. 

Hi €AOor, wavr dv idor, if he should go, he would see all. Ki o& 
ottws €Fédou gidr€ery Kido01TS TE Oupw, TH KEV TIS KElvov ye Kal 
éexrXeAdPouto ydpouo, if she should be willing thus to love you, ete., 
then some of them would cease even to think of marriage. Od. iii. 223. 
"H Kev ynOnoae Ipiapos Upidpoud re ratdes, dXAo. Te Towes péya 
Kev KEXapolaTo Oupya, eb Thaw The TAVTA TUOOLATO papVvapEvouY. 
Tl. i, 255, ?AAN ed pot te TiO 010, 76 KEV TOAD KEpdvov ein. II. vii. 
28. Kins dopyntds otk adv, eb tpdacors Kaos, you would not be 
bearable if you should ever be in prosperity. AescH. Prom. 979. Otkos 
8 adros, et Pboyyiv Ad Bor, capecrar av Ackevev. Id. Ag. 37. 
Odvse yop dv Mydoxds pe 6 Baorrebs Erarvoin, ei e€eAavvorpe 
Tovs evepyéras. XEN. An. vii. 7,11. Ovd’ ef ravres €XOovev Tépoa, 
arb ye ovx brepBaroimeP av rots Todeuiovs. Id. Cyr. ii. 1, 
8. Ov roAAn dv GAoyla ein, ci PoBoiro tTdv Odvarov 6 ToLodTOs ; 
Puat. Phaed. 68: B. Ei d€ tus tobs Kparotytas tod tAjOovs éx 
dpetiv TpoTpéeWerev, auorépovs dv dvicecre. Isoc. ii. 8. Ei tus 
TOV Got owvdvTwv ErapHein ToL€iv & ob TYyYXdVELsS dAOYGV, TOs OTK 
dv dO\udraros etn ; Id. xi. 47. Ils otv ovk av olkrpétata ravrwv 
cyo weTovOus einv, et ue Ynpicatvto etvar Eévov; how then 
should I not have suffered (lit. be hereafter in the condition of having 
suffered) the most pitiable of all things, if they should vote me a foreigner ? 
Dem. lvii. 44. (See 103 for other examples of the perfect optative.) 


456. This form of the conditional sentence in its fully developed 
use, as it appears in Attic Greek, must be carefully distinguished from 
that of 410; the more so, as we often translate both ely dv and Hv av 
by the same English expression, it would be ; although the latter im- 
plies that the supposition of the protasis is a false one, while the 
former implies no opinion of the speaker as to the truth of the 
supposition, We have seen (428-440) that the more primitive 
Homeric language had not yet fully separated these two construc- 
tions, and still used the optative in the apodosis of present, and some- 
times of past, unreal conditions. 

On the other hand, the distinction between this form and that of 
444 is less marked, and it is sometimes of slight importance which 
of the two is used. As it is often nearly indifferent in English 
whether we say if we shall go (or if we go) it will be well, or if we should 
go it would be well, so may it be in Greek whether we say édv eXOwpev 
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kadds eer or ei €MOomev Kadds dv éyou. In writing Greek, this 
distinction can generally be made by first observing the form of the 
apodosis in English; if that is expressed by should or would, it is to 
be translated by the Greek optative with dv; if it is expressed by 
shall or will, by the future indicative. Other forms of the apodosis, 
as the imperative, will present no difficulty. The form to be used 
in the protasis will then appear from the principles of the dependence 
of moods (170-178); the optative will require another optative with 
ei in the dependent protasis, while the future indicative or any other 
primary form will require a subjunctive with ééy or a future indicative 
with «i. 

457. In indirect discourse after past tenses we often find an optative 
in protasis, which merely represents the same tense of the subjunctive 
or indicative in the direct discourse. See 667, 1; 689; 694. 

For the occasional omission of ay in an apodosis of this kind, see 
240-242, 

458. The potential optative with dv may stand in the protasis 
with «¢; as in €f €AOowpe av, supposing that I would go, easily distin- 
~ guished from ¢¢ €APoun, supposing that I should go. Such an ex- 
pression does not belong here, but is really a present condition. (See 
409; 506.) : 

459. The future optative cannot be used in protasis or apodosis, 
except im indirect discourse to represent a future indicative of the 
direct discourse. (See 128 and 203.) 


Homeric PECULIARITIES. 


460. Ei’ xe with the optative is sometimes found in Homer, 
and «i zep av occurs once! This is a mark of the unsettled usage 
of the earlier language, in which xé or av was not yet required 
with the subjunctive in protasis, and was still allowed with the 
optative or indicative (401). It is difficult to see any essential 
difference between these protases with «i xe and those with the 
simple ei and the optative. 9. 

Ki 6€ Kev “Apyos ixoipe@ “Ayxaukdv, ob@ap aporpyns, yauBpds 
Kev prot €or, and if we should ever come to Achaean Argos, then he would 
(shall) be my son-in-law. Il. ix. 141; cf. ix. 283, and Od. xii. 345, xix. 
589. Ilds dv éeyd oe Seow per GOavdrows Geoiow, €t Kev "“Apys 
olxoLtTo xXpéos Kal Seopov aAvéas. Od. viii. 352. Tov Kév Toe Xapt- 
OaLtTO TaThp dmepetou aTrouva., ah KEV epe (wdv mwemv0our emt 
vnvol “Ayadv. Il. vi. 49. The distinction between these cases and 
those of 458 is obvious. 

In IL i. 60, €? kev with the optative forms a subordinate protasis, 


1 See the examples in Lange, Partikel EI, pp. 185, 186. There are 
twenty-six cases of el xe with the optative in Homer, and one of et rep dy (Tl. 
ii. 597); besides Il. v. 273 (= viii. 196) and Od, xvii. 223, mentioned in the 
text (461). 
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with a remoter and less emphatic supposition than the main protasis 
ci Sapé (future) ; viv dupe wa Aw trAaYXOevTas diw ap a.rovoa THEW, 
ci kev Odvardv ye pi-youper, et &) Spod oAEuos Te Sapa Kat 
Aowpds "Axavots, now I think we shall be driven back and shall return 
home again—that is, supposing us to escape death—if both war and pestil- 
ence are at the same time to destroy the Achaeans. In I1. ii. 597 we have 
ei wep Gv avrat Motoor aeidorev. 
These constructions are never negative. 


461. In the strange protasis, «i tovrw xe AdPoupev, Il. v. 273 
and viii. 196, the separation of e? from xé might compel us to re- 
cognise a potential force, if we could (possibly) secwre these; but the 
difference between this and the Attic examples of & with the potential 
optative and dy (458; 506), and the difficulty of seeing any difference 
between this and ef tovtw AdBowpev, if we should secure these, induced 
Bekker to read ef tovrw ye AdBowyev here, and also tév y et pow 
Soins (for Tév kK’ et) in Od. xvii. 223. 

The Homeric use of the optative in present and past unreal con- 
ditional sentences has been discussed (438). 


Il. PRESENT AND PAST GENERAL SUPPOSITIONS. 


> 

462. In present or past general suppositions, the 
apodosis expresses a customary or repeated action or a general 
truth in present or past time, and the protasis refers in 
a general way to any act or acts of a given class. Here 
the protasis has the subjunctive with éay after present 
tenses, and the optative with ef after past tenses. The 
apodosis has the present or imperfect indicative, or some 
other form which implies repetition. Zg. 

“Hy éeyyds €AOn Odvaros, ovdeis Bovre Tat Ovnckew, Uf (or when) 
death comes near, no one is (ever) willing to die. Eur. Ale. 671. “Hy 
jeev GON Kal vyipovor, xpewvTar vér@* jv 6& pi) adn, peTveior. 
Hor. i. 133. AvareAet pura, ovk Hv tis Te abtov aduky, GAN édv 
Tiva UTomTEvon PeAtiova EavTot elvat, he continues to hate, not if 
any one wrongs him, but if he ever suspects that any one is better than 
himself. Xen. Cyr. v. 4, 35. “Aas Adyos, dv dry ta mpdypara, 

/ VG . . 
paraov Te paiverat Kat Kevor, all speech, if deeds are wanting, appears 
mere emptiness and vanity. Dum. ii 12. “Kav 6& d6€y 7a Sikora 
eyxareiy Kat €Ayn Tov Sedpaxdta tod ddvov, 08 obtw Kiipuos 

, a aes . 
ylyverau Tov GAdvtos. Id, xxiii. 69 (so 74, 75, 76). 

> > x \ » x . 

AXN et te py Péporperv, Stpvvev éperv, but if we ever stopped 
bringing him food, he always urged us to bring it. Eur. Alc. 755. Ei 
Tis avTeiroL, evOds TEAVHKEL, Uf any one objected, he was a dead man 
at once (52). THuo. vii. 66. Hi twa rvvOdvoito bBpicovta, 

lal > . / & Bd, 
Tovtov eduxalev. Hpr. i. 100, Ei S€ twas PopvBovpévors atta Oou- 
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T0, TO aitiov To’Tov cKOTOV KatagBevvivar tiv Tapaxiy éreiparo, 
whenever he saw any making a disturbance, he always tried, etc. XEN. 
Cyr. v. 3,55. Ovx dreXeimeto eu airot, ei py Te avayKaiov €ix, 
he never left him, wnless there was some necessity for it. Id. Mem. iv. 2, 
40. °Hy rols pev 6fOarpois eiKovpnua THS xXvros, el Tus pédav 
Te Exov mpd tév ofOadpov ropedbouto, Tov d& modav ef TLS 
kevotro, Id. An. iv. 5, 13. “Ered 8& eiSov airdv téyirta, cvA- 
AaPdvres dyovrw cvTiKpus ds droKTevobvTes, obrep Kal Tods &AXOUS 
dméerpautrov et twa Ayoriy i) KaKkobpyov cvAAa Bovey, ie. where 
they had been in the habit of killing any others whom they took. Lys. xiii. 
78. 


463. This optative referring to past time must be especially dis- 
tinguished from the optative in ordinary protasis referring to the 
future (455). Et and édv in this construction are often almost 
equivalent to dre or 6rav (which are the more common expressions), 
and the protasis has precisely the same construction as the relative 
sentences of 532, 


464. The present and aorist subjunctive and optative here do not 


differ except as explained in 87. The future optative of course is 
never used here (128). 


465. The examples in 462 exhibit the ordinary Attic usage. 
In Homer we find this construction in a partially developed 
state: see 468. 


466. The gnomic aorist (154) and other gnomic and iterative 
expressions (162; 163) may be used in the apodosis of these 
general conditions. The gnomic aorist, as a primary tense, is 
followed by the subjunctive. £9. 

“Hy chadoouy, avteAricavtes GAAa érAjpwoav TV xpeiar, 
if they fail, they always supply the deficiency, ete. THuc.i. 70. “Hv 6¢ 
Tis ToUTwv TL TapaBaivy, Cyuiav avTois eréeOecay, they (always) 
anupose a penalty wpon every one who transgresses, XEN, Cyr. i. 2, 2. t 
ties Udorev TH TOs OETEepovs EriKpaTotVTas, dvEeOdpaonoay ay, 
whenever any saw their friends m any way victorious, they would be 
encouraged (i.e, they were encouraged in all such cases), THuo. vil. 71. 
See Xun. Mem. iv. 6, 13, quoted in 162. 


467. (Indicative.) The indicative is sometimes found in the 
place of the subjunctive or optative in these general conditions, 
that is, these follow the construction of ordinary present and past 
suppositions, as in Latin and English. Here the speaker refers 
to one of the cases in which the event may occur, as if it were 
the only one,—that is, he states the general supposition as if it 
were particular. Eg. 

Motpat 8 ddioravr’, el tis €xOpa réAEL Spoyovors, 4100 Kadtpar, 
the Fates stand aloof to hide their shame, vf there 1s enmity among kindred. 
Pinp. Py. iv. 145; cf. Oli. 64. (See 406.) Ei rus dvo0 7) Kat rA€ous 
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Tis pepas AoyileTat, paras eoriv, if any one ever counts wpon two 
or even more days, he is a fool. Sopu. Tr. 944. *EXevdepos ToAurevo- 
pev, od S¢ dpyns Tov wéAas, i Kab’ HOovyv te Spg, exovTes, Le. not 
(having a habit of) being angry with our neighbour af he ever acts as he 
pleases, THUC. ii. 37. (Here the indicative dp¢ is used as if some 
particular act of one neighbour, and not any act of any neighbour, 
were in mind.) Ei ydp tus ev Snpoxpatia reTysmpevos To Ape 
Bonbeiv trois rapdvopa ypdpovow, Katadver tiv woduteiav vp’ Hs 
teripnrat. AESCHIN. iii.196. Ei ris tu érnpwta, drexpivovto, if any 
one asked anything, they replied (to all such). Tauo. vii. 10. "Epioec 
obk el Tis KaKOS TAT XOV MUuETO, GAN et Tis EdepyeTobjevos AXapI- 
otos patvowto. XuN. Ag. xi. 3. Here, without any apparent reason, 
the writer changes from the indicative to the optative. (See 534.) 


HoMERIC AND OTHER PoxETIC PECULIARITIES. 


468. In Homer the subjunctive appears in protasis in general 
suppositions (462) only nineteen times, and the optative only 
once. Here the subjunctive generally (in fourteen cases) has 
the simple «i (without xe or av). Lg. 

Ki wep yap te xddov ye kal aitjpap Kataréwy, aAAG ye Kal 
petoriabev exer KoTOV, Oppa TeACooy, for even if he swallows his wrath 
for the day, still he keeps leis anger hereafter, until he accomplishes its object. 
Ili. 81. Tov od te perarperop ot8 drceyifw, ef 7 ert de€i? 
iwor, et PT er dpiotepa, I do not heed them nor care for them, whether they 
go to the right or to the left. Il. xii. 238. So Il iv. 262, x. 225, xi, 116, 
XVL. 263, xxi. 576, xxii. 191 (the last four in similes); Od. i. 167, 
vii. 204, xii. 96, xiv. 373, xvi. 98 (= 116). 

"Hv rote Sacpos tKkyntat, vol TO yépas TOAD peiCov, if ever a 
division comes, your prize is always much greater. Il. i. 166. So Od. xi. 
159, iv pa Tes €xn. Besides these two cases of 7v, Homer has two 
of ef xe, Il. xi. 891, xii. 302; and one of ef wep ay, II. iii. 25 (five in 
all). 

The single case of e¢ with the optative in a past general condition 
in Homer is Il. xxiv. 768: GAN ei tis pe kal AAXos evirrot, GAAG 
ab Tov ye KatepuKes, but if any other upbraided me, you (always) re- 
strained him. 


469. Pindar has only eight cases of the subjunctive in _protasis. 
These all have general suppositions and all have the simple «i ;1 as 
moAXot O€ péuvavtat, KaAov €f Te TOVAOH, but many remember it if a 


noble work is done, Ol. vi. 11. 


470. The other lyric and elegiac poets show no preference for the 
simple «i, The following cases may be cited: Cau. i.13 «i 9 (but ay 


1 Am. Jour. Phil. iii. p. 448. The examples are Ol. vi. 11; Pyth. iy. 
266, 273 (perhaps also 263) ; Nem. vii. 11, ix. 46; Isth. iii. 58, iv. 12; Frag. 
171 (Bockh), 5. The references to the other poets in 470 and 471 do not 
profess to be complete. 
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in 17); Tyr. xii. 35 «i pdyy (but Hv xi. 16); Sox. iv. 30 «¢ 7% (but 
mV xii. 1, xiii, 29); Tumoa. 121, 122 ef AeAyOyn . . . exn, and 321 
ci drdooy (but Hv 93, 186, 379, 697, 929, 932, 1355, 1356, 1385) ; 
all (both ¢¢ and jv) in general conditions. See Sm, Amore. vii. 15, 
69, 97 (Av). 

471. In the Attic poets we find a few cases of the simple «i in 
general conditions. .9. 

JAAN avépa, Kel Tis } Godos, TO pavOdvery TOAN aicyxpov ovdev 
kal TO py Teivey ayav. Sopn. Ant. 710. So Aj. 521; O. T.198, 874; 
O. C. 509 ; Arscu. Supp. 91. 


For the simple e¢ in future conditions, see 453; 454. For the 
probable relation of €i to «i Ke, av, edv, etc. see 401, 


PECULIAR FORMS OF CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


Substitution and Ellipsis in Protasis—Protasis without a Verb. 


472. Often the protasis is not expressed in its regular form 
with ei or éév, but is contained in a participle, or implied in an 
adverb like ofrws or dixaiws, in a preposition with its case, or 
in some other form of expression. When a participle represents 
the protasis (841), its tense is always that in which the verb 
itself would have stood in the indicative, subjunctive, or optative. 
The present (as usual) includes the imperfect, and the perfect 
includes the pluperfect. F.g. 

Todro rowbvres €0 mpd£ovow (i.e. cay tordouy), if they (shall) do 
this, they will prosper. Totto roujoavres eb mpd€ovow (ie. €ay 70 L7}- 
coctv) Tovro rowtvres eb dv mpdrrovev (ie. «i movoter), if they 
should do this, they would prosper. otro roujoavres «d av Tpartovev 
(i.e. €¢ TWOLnTaLEY). Totro rowtvtes eb av expattov (i.e. ei €0lovY), 
af they were doing this (or if they had been doing this), they would be in 
prosperity. Totro woujoavtes €d dy expartoy (Le. el €roinoay), uf 
they had done this, they would be in prosperity. 

Ilds éqra dixns ovons 6 Leds ov— ddAwdev Tov TaTEep avTov 
djoas ; i.e. how is i that Zeus has not been destroyed, if Justice eaists ? 
Ar. Nub. 904. (Here Sixys ovens represents ei Sikn eoriv.) “AAN 
ciodperOa Sdpous TaparTElXoVvTES (€av mapactetxwpev), but we shall 
know, if we enter the house. Sopa. Ant. 1255. Dd 6 KAVwr ceiver TAXA 
(av KAdvys), but you will soon know, if you listen. AR. Av. 1390. So 
- ph) pabdyv, wnless I learn, for édv pa) piOw, Nub. 792. Kai kev tot’ 
2Oéoyus Ards ye SrddvT0s dperOar (Avwds SiSovros =€i Zeds did0én), 
and tis I should like to obtain, if Zeus would only give tt. Od. i. 390. 
Towtré trav yuvael ovvvatov €xous (ci cvvvaio.s), such things would 
you suffer, if you should live with women, AESCH. Sept. 195. Ovsd’ av 
compra. THY aryVv OpoVv oreixovray dorois (i.e. €¢ Oppnv). SOPH. 
Ant. 185. ’A@nvalwov 8 7d attd Totto TaOdvTor, dirAaciav ay 
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tiv Sivapw eixaferOar (oipa), but if the Athenians should ever suffer 
this (ra@ovrwv =€t wdOorev), I think it would be inferred that their power 
was twice as great. THuc. i. 10. (Here only the context shows that 
raGévrwv does not represent €i éraOov, if they had ever suffered.) II piv 
yever Oar yriotycev dv Tis AKkobaas (Le. €t KOVCEV), before at happened, 
any one would have disbelieved such a thing if he had heard at. Tue. vil. 
28. Od yap dy perare(Bew tyds eCyrer pi) ToaiTAS OTHS TIS 
trapyotvons trodjpews, for he would not be seeking to change your 
minds, if such were not the prevailing opinion (Le. «6 py ToLavTyH 2)V). 
Dem. xviii. 228. “Eorw otv érws tatr’ av, exelva mpoeipnKas, 6 
abros avip pay StapOapets erorApnoev eizety ; is at possible then that 
the sume man, after saying that, would have dared to say this unless he had 
been corrupted (ei pay SvepOdpy)? Id. xix. 308. Mi catnyopyoavros 
Aioxivou pydty Eo tis ypapas o88 av éyd Adyov ovdeva, ErovorpyV 
érepov (et py Katnydpyoev). Id. xviii, 834. Ta attra av expage Kat 
mpoTn Aaxyovoa (ie. ef tpdty. EAayxev), it (the soul) would have done 
the same, even of it had had the first choice by the lot. Prat, Rep. 620 D. 
Mappav 8 dy aitioavros HKov cor hépwv dy aptov, and if you ever 
asked for something to eat, I used to come bringing you bread. Ar. Nub. 
1383, (Here aitijoavros represents €¢ aitijorevas in a general supposi- 
tion, 462. For 7jxov dv see 162.) 

Odre ExPiover TrEtw 7) Sbvavras péepery, Seappayetev yap av: ovr 
dppievvevtat TAciw 7) SbvavTat Pepe, GromViyetev yap av, they do 
not eat more than they can bear, for (if they should) they would burst, ete. 
Xey. Cyr. viii. 2, 21. Adrot dv éropetvOnoav # ot dAdow Ta 8 
tbrofvyia ovK Hv aAAy 7) Tabty exBHvat, they would have gone them- 
selves where the others went; but the animals could not go otherwise than 
as they did. Id. An. iv. 2,10. So 4 yap av AwRyoaco, I. i. 
232, 

“Hyiv & €€ roAXAns dv reptovalas vedv podis tovTo brppye 
Kal pn dvayKaloméevors, damep vov, récas pudrAdooety, but we should 
hardly have this advantuge if we had a great superiority in number of ships 
(=i wodAiy wepioveiav eixomev) and if we were not compelled (et ui) 
qvayKa(opeda), as we are, to use our whole fleet in guarding. Tuuc. vii. 13. 
To pev ém éxetvm TroddAdKis dv SueAVOnoay, if it had depended on 
him, they often would have been disbanded. Isoo.iv. 142. Ava ye bpads 
avTovs wahas dv droAdAerte, if it had depended on yourselves, you would 
long ago have been ruined. Dum. xviii. 49. (So sometimes xa? tas.) 
Tada yap av évekd ye Yn diopartov Geddxer dixny, for, if decrees 
were of any avail, he would long ago have suffered punishment. Id. iii, 14. 
(Here the protasis is implied in ever yn purparov.) Oitw yap 
ovKeTs TOV Aowrod TdTKXomev av KaKds, for in that case we should no 
longer suffer. Id. iv. 15, So ws odtw mepryevdpevos dv, Xuy. An, i, 
1,10, Ov dv dixaiws és kaxdy recount Te. Sopx. Ant. 240. 

In such cases the form of the apodosis generally shows what form 
of protasis is implied. When the apodosis is itself expressed by an 
infinitive or participle (479), as in Tuuc. i. 10 (above), the form of the 
protasis is shown only by the general sense of the passage, 
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473. The future participle is not used to represent the future 
indicative in future conditions (447); it may, however, represent the 
future in present conditions (407), where it is equivalent to weAAw and 
the infinitive; as in Dem. xxiv. 189, pi) rept TobTwv tpov oicdvTwVv 
tiv UApov, to Set tadta Aeyovra évoxAely pe vovi; if you are not to 
give your vote about this, p%) otcdvrwv representing ef pa) olo.te = «it pu) 
pérXere pepe. The present and aorist participles, when they repre- 
sent the present and aorist subjunctive, express future conditions, thus 
making the future participle unnecessary. The aorist participle in 
protasis can always represent an aorist subjunctive in the sense 
explained in 90. 


474, The verb of the protasis is suppressed in the Homeric 
<i 8 dye, come now! This is commonly explained by an ellipsis 
of BobrA, if you will, come now/ But it is probable that no 
definite verb was in the speaker's mind in such expressions, 
even when we find it necessary to supply one. F.g. 

Hi & Gye, row xepady Katavevoopat, come now! I will nod my 
assent to thee, 11, i. 524, Et 8 aye pay, retpnoas, iva yvowor Kat olde, 
well! come now, try it. 11. i.302. Ei pev di) Oeds eoor Geoio Te exdves 
avdjs, et 8 dye pou Kal Keivov dufupov KataAc£ov (the apodosis being 
introduced hy ef 8 dye, come now, tell me). Od. iv. 831. 

AT5. (‘Qs ei.) There is a probably unconscious suppression of 
the verb of the protasis when os «i or ws ei ve is used in com- 
parisons (especially in Homer) with a noun or adjective or 
with a participle. £.9. 

Tév vées dxeiar &s ef wrepov He vonpa, their ships are swift as (if) a 
wing or thought, Od. vii. 36. ‘Qs po aorvdydAov epe€ev,’Atpeidns Os 
el ru’ dripnrov peravdorny, for the son of Atreus insulted me like (Le. 
as if he were insulting) some despised wanderer. Il. ix. 648, "EAéopev 
Bopén dvemp pyidiws os et Te Kata poov, we sailed on with the north- 
east wind easily, as if (we were sailing) down stream. Od. xiv. 253. In 
all these cases no definite verb was in mind after ei, but the addition 
of «2 to @s shows that a conditional force was felt (at least originally) 
in addition to the comparison ; and this is the only difference between 
these examples and those with the simple ds or Os TE, as EOTHKELY OS 
ris te Néwy, he stood like a lion. In Attic poetry we find patnp ooet 
ris muatd, like some faithful mother, Sorx. El. 234 ; and rricas aoe 
re Svopevn, spurning her as an enemy, Ant. 653. With Od. vii. 36 
compare Hymn. Ap. Py. 8, mpos "Odvprov Gote vonpa ctor, and 
270, érl vja vonp ds arto meter Gat. 


1 See Lange, Partikel EI, p. 234. Lange is at great pains to show that 
there is no ellipsis here, or indeed in any cases of ef without a verb like et ep 
avayKn, if necessary. By “ ellipsis” we often mean merely what one language 
finds it necessary to supply to translate an idiom of another. There are few 
ellipses of which a speaker is really conscious when he uses them. In this 
sense, it seems to me that, whenever we use if without a verb, there is at 
least a suppression (if not an ellipsis) of a verb. 
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"Ododrpspevor ds ef Oavardvee Kidvra, bewailing him as if going to 
his death (in full as if they were bewailing him going), for which we say 
(changing the construction) as if he were going. Il. xxiy. 328. See also 
Il. xvi. 192, v. 374. “Apt Se carves ylyvetas e& atris ds et rupos 
aiopévoo, ie. the smoke rises from tt (the fountain) as if (at rose) from a 
blazing fire. Il. xxii. 150. So Od. xix. 39. What seems like a more 
natural construction with os «i or ws ei ve is that of the optative with 
the apodosis suppressed (485). 

In all these cases there is also a suppression of the verb of the 
apodosis (see 485). 

For the participle in such expressions see 867-869. 


476. (Ei p72.) Ei pa is used without a verb in various expres- 
sions to introduce an exception. 

1. With nouns and adjectives. £9. 

Tis ydp tor “Axatdv aAXos dpotos, et pry UdérpoxdAos ; who is like 
to you, except (unless it be) Patroclus? I. xvii. 475. See Il. xvii. 192, 
xxiii. 792; Od. xii. 325, xvii. 383. Such expressions are like the 
simple ef 76 y dyeuvov, if this is better, 11. i. 1163 €¢ eredv wep, xiv. 
125; ei rep dvdyxy, xxiv. 667. 

2. With participles. Eg. 

Hi pay Kpepdoas 75 vonpa, i.e. I could never have done it, except by 
suspending thought. Ar. Nub. 229. So ovdev ror’ et py EvvOavovpevyy, 
Ansco. Ag. 1139; €i pa) Kkatadvoavres, THUC, Vil. 838; edv pu) THS 
ddelas doGeions, DEM. xxiv. 46, 

3. In the expression ef pi) di Totvro (or Totrov). L.g. 

Kai «i pa) dia tov rpitavy, everecev av, and, had it not been for the 
Prytanis, he would have been thrown in. Prat. Gorg. 516 E. (Compare 
dud ye twas, Dem, xviii. 49, quoted in 472.) Ovd yap as et pi) dud 
Aaxedapoviovs, 008 as ei a) Ipdgevov ody tredeEavto, oS ws €i pur) 
60 “Hyjourrov, oid” as et py) Ova TO Kal TO, erdOnoay dv of Puxeis, 
ody ottw TéTE dmijyyetrev, for he did not then report that if it had not 
been for the Lacedaemonians, or vf they had not refused to receive Proxenus, 
or Uf it had not been for Hegesippus, or if rt had not been for this and that, 
the Phocians would have been saved. Dem. xix. 74. 


4. In the rare expression «i pu) et, except if, except in case that. 
L.g. 

‘O xpypatiotixds tiv TOD TYyaoOat Povijy 7) TV TOD pavOdvew 
ovdevds dg&iav djoes civat, el py et te adbtov dpytpiov tovet, the 
money-maker will say that the pleasure of receiving honour or that of 
learning is not worth anything, wnless (it is worth something) in case either 
of them produces money. Prat. Rep. 581 D. In Prot. 351 C, éya yap 
Neyo, kal? 6 Hdea eativ, dpa Kata TOTO ovK dyaba, wry el Te ar 
avtov droBnoerat 4AXo ;—for I ask this: so far as they are pleasant, are 
they not just so far good, without taking into accownt any other result (i.e. 
other than their pleasantness) which may come from them ?—-uu is not 
a mistake for ¢¢ pj, but it seems to imply a conditional participle like 
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brodoy.(opevos (though no precise word can be supplied), very much 
as pay OTe and pi) d7ws imply a verb of saying (707). The meaning 
clearly is, Are not things good just so far as they are pleasant, if we take 
no account of any other (i.e. unpleasant) element in them? This sense 
would hardly be found in the emended reading e¢ px 7. In Tuue. 
i. 17 the Cod. Vat. reads t py Tt, although e¢ ph) e& 7 can be under- 
stood as in Prat. Rep. 581 D (above). 


ATT, Equivalent to «i pa) «i (476, 4) is rAjy ei, except if or 
wnless, in which +Ajv represents the apodosis. 9. 
Ovse Ta dvdpara ofdv Te adtav cidevat, TAY Et TUS KwpMd.ioTOLOS 
ty, ” * . . . . 
Tvyxaver wv, at rs not possible to know even ther names, except in case one 
‘happens to be a comedian, Prat. Ap. 18 C. 


478. In alternatives, «i 5& pH, otherwise, regularly introduces 
the latter clause, even when the former clause is negative. Ki 
88 pi, is much more common here than édv 6€ pj, even when eay 
pe with the subjunctive precedes. The formula «i 6¢ pw was 
fixed in the sense of otherwise, in the other case, and no definite 


~ form of the verb was in mind. 


Hpds ratra pi) torr: €i 88 ph, cavrdv ror’ aitidcer, therefore do 
not beat me; but if you do, you will have yourself to blame for it. AR. 
Nub. 1433. Ei pi) Oavotpai y+ ci 8 pip, od Acipo more, if I do 
not die (I will leave the place) ; otherwise (if I die) I shall never leave 1. 
Eur. And, 254. See Sopu. Tr. 587. IIdAepov ovk elwy roveiv: €t 
dé py, Kab avrot dvayxacOnrer Gar eparav irovs roretr Oar ots ov 
Botdovrat, they said that otherwise (et dé pu) they should be obliged, ete. 
Tuo. i. 28. Etrov (Ilavoeavia) tod KijpuKos pm) detrec Oar ct dé 
py, ToAEuoy ait Vraprudras mpoayopevev, they ordered him not to be 
left behind by the herald: and if he should be (et dé pa), (they told him) 
that the Spartans declared war against him. Id. i, 131. Mi) roujoys 
qatra’ et 5é pr, airiav ees, Xun, An. vii. 1, 8. "Edy pev Te bptv 
Sox GAnOs A€yew, Evvopodroyijoare* i de pa), TavTl Adyw avTe- 
relvere. Puat. Phaed. 910, So édv pev aelonte, ... ci O€ pi, 
K.T.A., DEM. ix. 71. 

F? dé alone is sometimes used for ef 5¢ wy; as in Prat. Symp. 212 
CG, ef pav BobrAe, . . . ei 6Z So et 8 oby (se. py), SopH. Ant. 722, 
Eur. Hipp. 508. 

The potential optative and indicative with av, so far as they are 
apodoses, might be classed here ; but these have higher claims to be 
treated as independent sentences. See Chapter IV., Section I. 


Substitution and Ellipsis in Apodosis. 


479, The apodosis, in any of its forms, may be expressed by 
an infinitive or participle, if the structure of the sentence re- 


quires it. 
N 
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1. It may be expressed by the infinitive or participle in 
indirect discourse, each tense representing its own tenses of the 
indicative or optative, the present including the imperfect, and the 
perfect the pluperfect. If the finite verb in the apodosis would 
have taken év, this particle is used with the infinitive or parti- 
ciple. H.9. 

“Hyotpat, ei TovTo Toveire, TavTa Kad@s execv, I believe that, if 
you are doing this, all is well. ‘“Hyotpat, eav totro roujre, wavTa 
Kadds €€euv, I believe that, if you (shall) do this, all will be well. 
“Hyotuat, ei Totto rowire, rdvta Kadws av éxery, I believe that, of 
you should do this, all would be well. “Hyotpor, €¢ totro eroujorate, 
movTa Kados av éxecyv, I believe that, if you had done this, all would - 
now be (or would have been) well. Otéa pas, dv tovro roujre, €d 
apdagéovrTas, I know that, of you do this, you will prosper. 

Ilos yap olecbe Svoyepos dxotverv “OdrvvOiors, ei tis Tu A€you 
kata PiAiamov Kat’ éxeivovs Tos ypovous; how unwillingly do you 
think the O. heard at, if any one said anything against Philip in those 
times ? Dum. vi. 20. (Here dkovew represents the imperfect 7Kovov, 
and «¢ Aeyou is a general supposition, 462.) 

For examples of each tense of the infinitive and participle, see 689. 
For the use of each tense of the infinitive or participle with dv and 
examples, see 204-208 ; 213-216. 


2. It may be expressed by the infinitive in any of its various 
constructions out of indirect discourse, especially by one depend- 
ing on a verb of wishing, commanding, advising, preparing, etc., 
from which the infinitive receives a future meaning. Such an 
infinitive is a common form of future apodosis with a protasis 
in the subjunctive or indicative. .g. 

BovAetar eXOetv eav TotTo yévyntat, he wishes to go if this shall 
be done. Ilaparkevatopela areAOetv jv dvvdpeba, we are preparing 
to depart if we shall be able. Kedever oe dred Oeiv ci Borvtrer, he bids 
you depart 1f you please. (See 403 and 445.) 


3. The apodosis may be expressed in an attributive or cir- 
cumstantial participle. Lg. 

‘Pgdios dv adebeis ef kat petpiws te tovTwv érolnoe, TpoelAeTO 
arobavetv, whereas he might easily have been acquitted (aetOn av), if he 
had done any of these things even in a moderate degree, he chose to die. 
Xun. Mem. iv. 4, 4. 2kéupara tov padiws droxtuvivtrov Kal ava- 
Biwokopéevov y av, €i ofot re toav, considerations for those who 
readily put men to death, and who would bring them to life again too if 
they could. Puat, Crit. 48 C. (AvaBiwoKopevor dv = dveBudoKovto 
dv.) ‘Qs ofos 7 dv oe odfew et OeXoV dvadiokew Xphpata, whereas 
L might have saved you of I had been willing to spend money. Ib. 44 B. 


480. A verbal noun may take the place of an apodosis. E.g. 


c ” > > nan an 
Qs dvr? avartytipa Kadpuetwv xOovds «i pay Oedv Tis euroddw 
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ext Sopi, as one who would have laid waste (= avectnoev av) the 
Cadmeans land, vf some one of the Gods had not stood in the way of his 
spear, AEScH. Sept. 1015. 


481. Other forms in which an apodosis may appear, as a final 
clause, need no discussion. (See 445.) 

In indirect discourse, after past tenses, an optative in the apodosis 
often represents an original indicative or subjunctive. (See 15 and 
457.) 


482. The apodosis is sometimes omitted, when some such 
expression as if is well or it will be done can be supplied, or when 
some other apodosis is at once suggested by the context. 9. 

°-AAN ef prev Sdoovar yéepas peydOvpor “Ayasol, dpoavtTes Kate. 
Oupov, drws avtdgiov eotar,— «i S€ Ke pry Swwow, eyo O€ KEV 
avros eLwpar, of they give me a prize,—well ; but if they do not, I shall 
take one for myself. Tl. i. 135. (Here we must understand something 
like «3 €£eu, it will be well, after éora.) Ki wep ydp « ebedAnow 
°ONXn 7 > \ If ES ve / a c \ \ / i Ye 

‘pros adotepoTnTHs e& eewv oTUpENiEar'—o yap Todd eptatos 
éorw. Il. i. 580. (Here we must understand he can do it after the 
~ protasis. The following ydp refers to this suppressed apodosis.) He 

y > ‘\ \4 lal e o~ / o a a > / Gn > > 
pev eyo buas ixkavas diddoKw olovs det mpos GAAjAovs eivar'—ei OE 
pa), kal Tapa TOV mpoyeyevnpevov pavOdvere, XEN. Cyr. vill. 7, 24. 

Eleivow watpdio. dy ope? evar, et Tép TE YEpovT €ipyar ereA Gov 
Naéptnv, we boast that we are friends by inheritance, (as you may know) 
if you go and ask Laertes, Od. i. 187. Lpoonyopet6ns 1) Aids KAewn 
Sduap pérXove’ ere O’, ci’ TOvVSe Tpocoaiver oe TL. AESCH, Prom. 834. 

jPeayD (ee ) it 


483. Sometimes the adverb av, without a verb expressed, re- 
presents an apodosis in the indicative or optative, when the verb 
can easily be supplied. £9. 

Oi oikérau peyKovow* adAN ovK av Tpo TOV (sc. OUTWS EppEyKoY), 
but they would not have been snoring at this late hour in old tumes. AR. 
Nub. 5. (See 227.) So més yap av; (se. ei), how could it be ? 


484. In dorep dv ef with a noun, as do7ep ay ei rais, like a child, 
there is originally a suppression of the verbs of both protasis and 
apodosis (227 ; 485); but in use the expression hardly differs from 
domep. (See 868-870.) 


485. (‘Qs «i and éo7ep ¢i.) There is an unconscious sup- 
pression of the verb of the apodosis when os <i, ws et te, and 
éomep ei are used in similes and comparisons. Lg. 

Aaod &rovd’, ds ef Te peta Kridov éoreto pia, the hosts followed 
as if sheep followed a ram. I. xiii, 492. (No definite verb is under- 
stood here, either with os in Greek or with as in English, but the 
origin of the expression is the same in both.) Piédav ws eb TIS Swpi- 
cerat. Prxv. Ol. vii. 1. Kal pe didno’ ws et te Tarip ov Talon 
gidjoy. Il. ix. 481. Oi 8 ap icay as ei Te Tupt XOov race VEUOUTO, 
ie. their march was as if the whole land should flame with fire (originally 
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as it would be éf, etc.) Il. ii. 780. Ba 8 ipev, ravroce xeip opeywv 
ds ef mrwxds TaAae ety, holding out his hand as if he had long been a 
beggar (488). Od. xvii. 366. For other optatives with as «é, see Il. 
xi. 467, xxii. 410; Od. ix. 314, x. 416, 420. 

“OQomep ef wapertares, as if you had dwelt near by. Anscu. Ag. 
1201. “Opowa domep ei tus TOAAG eoGiov pydérore Eurirrarro, just 
as if one should eat much and never be filled. XEN. Symp. iv. 37. 

There is the same suppression of the apodosis in the examples 
in 475, where the protasis also is wanting with @s ¢é and similar 
expressions. 


Apodosis contained in the Protasis. 


486. A protasis may depend on a verb which is not its 
apodosis, the real apodosis being so distinctly implied in the 
form of expression that it need not be stated separately. 


487. 1. This is found especially in Homer, where ei xe (ai ke) 
or 7jv (without an expressed apodosis) often seems to have the 
force of in the hope that; as in rarpds e400 Kéos peTepxopat, WV 
tov axovrw, I am going to seek tidings of my father, if I shall chance 
to hear of him, i.e. that I may hear of him if perchance I shall, or 
in the hope that I shall hear of him (Od. iii. 83). Here the pro- 
tasis carries with it its own apodosis, which consists of an 
implied idea of purpose. The whole sentence (both protasis 
and apodosis) is thus condensed into the protasis; but the 
apodosis is always felt in the implied idea of purpose or 
desire which is inherent in the idiom. As we have seen (312, 
2) that final clauses with ov or xe and the subjunctive originally 
included both a conditional relative clause and a final sentence, 
so here we have both a conditional and a final force included 
under a single conditional form; and this double force is felt 
also in the English translation, if haply, in the hope that, in case 
that, etc. Fug. 

Airap col ruKwos iroOjooueO’, ai Ke riOnat, but we will make 
you a wise suggestion, for you to obey it if you will. Il. xxi. 293. 
(Here the protasis ai xe 7é@yax with its implied apodosis seems like 
meiBot av ei retour’, you can obey if you please, Anson. Ag. 1049, and 
Xaiporr av ei xatpo.r’, Ib. 1394.) So Il. i. 207, 420, xi. 791, xxiii. 
82; Od. i. 279. Tleuw 8 és Srdpryv . . . voorov revedpevov 
matpos pidov, iv zov dKxotoy, 78° iva pu Kréos exnow, I will send 
him to Sparta, to ask about his father’s return, in hope that he may hear 
of it, and in order that glory may possess him. Od. i. 93. (Here the 

? The English translation of certain conditional clauses in the New 
Testament which have this peculiar construction preserves the sense of pur- 
pose or desire with the original form of protasis. Thus, that they should seek 
the Lord, if haply they might feel after him and find him, Acts xvii. 27 ; and 
he came (to the fig tree), if haply he might find anything thereon, Marx xi. 13. 
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added final clause shows the distinction between this and the protasis 
qv mov axovocyn.) So Od. i. 281, ii, 216, 360, iii. 838. Eire pou, at 
ke TOOL yvdw Tovovttov edvta, if haply I may recognise him. Od. xiv. 
118. Bar otrws, ai Kev te hows Aavaoton yevnar, if haply you 
may become (i.e. in hope that you may become), ete. Il. viii. 282. So I. 
xi. 797, 799, xiii. 236, xiv. 78, xvi. 39, 41 (cf. 84), xvii. 121, 692, 
xviii, 199. Kal of troryerGar Svoxaidexa Bots tepevoguev, at K 
éXejon dotv, . . . ai Kev Trdéos vidv drdcyy “LXiov tpis, let her 
promise to sacrifice twelve owen (to Athena), in hope that she may pity the 
city, . . . of haply she may keep the son of Tydeus from sacred Ilios, ete. 
Il. vi. 93. (For ai ev dwooyy Aristarchus read ds Kev.) Kvdnpqorat 
te xéheobe, dpa Aut Kpovidy dpirope??, ai « eAerjon, in order that 
we may pray to Zeus to pity us if he will (if haply he shall pity us). Il. 
ely le | So llevi. 281, 309, xvil. 245, xxii- 419, xxiv. 116, 301, 
357; Od. xiii, 182. See also ei kev rws BodbrAcTax Novydy apdvast, I. 
i. 66. TlarpdkAw epere Kpatepivuxas trrous, al Kev Tos uv EARS, 
dén S€ Tor edyos “ArdAXov. IL. xvi, 724. So Tl. xv. 297; Od. xxii. 
76, Aectp ixope?’, at Ké robe Zevs eoricw rep Tatoy oufbos. Od. 
eye sa So Od. £379) i. 144; xi) 215, xvii. 51,60, xxi. 252. 
“Extopos dprwpev Kpatepov pévos, iv TwWd Tov Aavady mpoxaXeo- 
cerat. IL. vii. 39. “Yyooe & avy) ylyverau diccovea TEp_KTLOVETot 
idécOat, ai Kev ros ov Vyvoly dps ad«rhpes tkovrat Il, xviii, 211, 
Hi 8 « ére tpotépw rapavyLopat, nv Tov éde’pw ydvas, deidu, k.T.X., 
but if I shall swim on still further, to find a shore if haply I may, T fear, 
etc. Od.v.417. (Here jv wov éfevpw depends on an ordinary protasis, 
which, however, is not its apodosis.) “AAN ayer’, al Kev Tos Owpi- 
fopev vias “Axasdy, ie. let us arm them aif we can. Il. ii. 72 (so 83). 
Skérteo viv, al Ke idnar (wov ér *Avriroxov, of haply you may see. 
Il. xvii. 652. DO olkw Sdpov rotiwWéypevos, at Ke TopnoL, expecting 
a gift, if haply he shall give one (i.e. in hope that he will give one). Od. ii. 
186. So Od. xv. 312. ’AAN od ydp o° eberw Baréewy Towtrov 
éévta AdOpy druretoas, GAN dppadoy, et Ke TVXMpu, Uf haply I may 
hit you. Tl. vii. 242. Nov adr éyxein Teipiropat, al Ke Thyope, I 
will try with my spear, if haply I may hit you. IL-v. 279, ‘Os Ore Tes 
TPOXOV KEPUpEdS TELPTITETAL, ai xe Deno, ie. tries a wheel, in case rt 
will run (ie. to let it run if tt will). U. xviii. 600. (The analogy of 
the two preceding examples shows that there is no indirect question.) 

Tlapéfeo kal Aafe yovvov, ai Kev Twos eOéhyow exit Tpdecow 
dpjéat, ie. clasp his knees in the hope that he will aid the Trojans (that 
he may aid them in case he will), I. 1.407. So Il vii. 394, x. 55, 
xiii. 743, xviii. 457; Od. iii. 92, iv. 322. For these last examples, 
see 490, 2. 

For a? xe in the common text of Homer, here as elsewhere, Bekker 
and Delbriick write «i xe (see footnote to 379). 


2. In alternatives with two opposite suppositions, this con- 
struction implies that the subject is ready for either result, though 
the former is hoped for or expected.  F.g. 
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TOds féperar péver, iv Twa Tepvy avdpGv 1) adtos poterar TpOT@ 
év dpidy, i.e. he (a lion) rushes on, ready to slay or to perish, iBlE XX. L723 
In Od. xxiv. 216, the common text has rarpds reipyjropat, ai Ke (or 
el xe) po exvyvby . . . HE Kev dyvounor, I will try my father (ready for 
either result), in case he shall recognise me or shall not know me (where 
xév alone in the second clause is very strange). But La Roche reads 
}) Ké pw ervyvéy, as an indirect question, one Ms. having 7) Ke: see 
also Od. xviii. 265. “Emvyvéy is Hermann’s conjecture for ervyvoty 
or yvoi. 

488, The optative with e (rarely <i xe) is sometimes used in 
Homer like the subjunctive after primary tenses in sentences of 
this class. It is also very common after past tenses, represent- 
ing a subjunctive of the original form, though occasionally the 
subjunctive is retained in indirect discourse (696). Eg. 

"AXAN Ere Tov StoTyvoy diopat, ev Toev EXOOY avdpov pynoTipwv 
oKxdacw Kata dwpara Pein, but I am still expecting the poor man, tf 
haply he should come and scatter the suitors. Od, xx. 224. So Od. 
ii, 351. ?AAAG tis ety "Ayapeuvov, ei rrelovas Tapa vatpw é7- 
oTpvvere veerOar, let some one go to A. in hope that he may exhort, 
ete. Od. xiv. 496. See also 491, below. 

BovAcvoy drws 6x’ dpurta yéevowTo, el Tu” Eraipoww Oavarov Aiow 
ctpotpny, ie. tf haply I might find some escape. Od. ix. 420. “AAN 
eyo ov TiOdpyy, opp avtov Te tore Kal ef por Eeivea doi, but I dis- 
obeyed them, in order that I might see him (the Cyclops) and in hope that 
he would show me hospitality. Od. ix. 228. (The final clause and the 
protasis are here again clearly distinguished : see Od.i. 93 under 487, 1.) 
TloAAa b€ 7 dye ernrAGe per dvépos iyve epevvar, et tober eLer’ipor. 
Il. xviii. 321. erp @y dé eb atrot ev evrect, ei of efappoocere Kat 
eVTpexXor ayAaa yvia, ie. he tried himself in his armour, eager for it to 
Jit hum and for his limbs to play freely in it (if haply tt should fit him, 
ete.), Il. xix. 384. (See the cases of the subjunctive after reipopuar 
in 487,1. Here there is no indirect question, for Achilles can have no 
real doubt about the fit.) "Ev 6€ mi@ou otvow éoracav, el ror ’Odve- 
ceds olkade vortHicete, ie. the casks of wine were waiting for the return 
of Ulysses. Od. ii. 340. “Horo Kkdtw dpdwv, rotidéypevos ef Th pw 
eto, i.e. he sat looking down, waiting for Penelope to speak, Od. xxiii. 
91, 6d nvidyeu etretv eros, ei K eOéAnTE ratoacbar ToX<puov, he 
bade me say this word, if haply you might be willing to stop the war. Il. 
vil. 394. (This appears in vs. 387 as «i xe yévouro, and the direct 
form of the command in vs. 375 is et K eOéAwow.) In Il. xiv. 163- 
165 we have et ws ipeipaito .. . 7H O& yevy after a past tense. 
Nixe mape€, et rou eher’pou yidvas, Od. v. 439. (Compare vs. 417, 
el b€ Ke Tapavntopat, nv Tov edetpw, under 487, 1.) 

See also Il. ii. 97, iii. 450, iv. 88, x. 19, xii. 122, 333, xiii. 807, 
xx. 464, xxiii, 40; Od. i. 115, iv. 317, ix. 267, 317, 418, x. 147, xi. 
479, 628, xii. 334, xiv. 460, xxii. 91, 381. 


489, This construction (487 ; 488) with both subjunctive and 
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optative is found also in Attic Greek and in Herodotus, but with 
less variety of expression, and at the same time with some ex- 
tension of the usage. Especially to be noticed are the protases 
depending on verbs like BovAopas and GA in Herodotus. H.g. 
OnBas pads wépov, edv THs StakwrAvowpev iovta pdvov Toirw 
dpaipous, send us to Thebes, to prevent, if haply we may, ete. Sopu. O. C. 
1769. THs epijs yvepas axovooy, iv Ti got SoKd Neyew, hear my 
judgment, in the hope that you may think there is something in what I 
say, Eur. H. F. 278. *Edeovro tov “Apirtaydpew, «tb KOs avTotrt 
rapdoxot Stvapiv Twa Kat KatedOorev és THv EewuTov, they besought A., 
af in any way he might supply them with an armed force and they might 
be restored to their own land (to do this). Hpt. v. 30. Ppovyjwavres el 
KwS Ev yevouTo TO ‘EAAnvexdv, having it at heart that, if wt were in any 
away possible, the Hellenic race should be made one. Id. vii. 145. BovdAo- 
pany ei Kos dppdrepor yevoiato Bacrdées, ie. wishing that both might 
be made kings, if in uny way this could be done. Id. vi. 52. "EBovdeveto 
BérXwv ei Kws TovTos TpOTovs €Aor. Id. ix. 14. Tlpd0vpou Hoav émt- 
xelpeery (se. TYE vnval), et Kws €ovev adrds. Id. viii. 6. Tlenavrtes 
rap “A@nvatovs mpéa Peis, <i Tos reioevay pin) POV Tepl vewTEpiCey 
poder, to persuade them of they might, ete. Truc. i. 58. Tlopevdpevor és 
tHv Aciav ws Bacrréa, el Tws TEioevav avrov, followed by BovAdpevor 
neta atrov, e Stvaivro, oTparetoras, in nearly the same sense. Id. 
ii. 67. LlvvOavopevou tovs ’AOnvatous és TV Kapdpuvav peo Per- 
era, el Twos tpooaydyowro atrovs, that they went on an embassy to 
C., to bring the town over if they could. Id. vi. 75. (Compare és *Axpa- 
avra Dixavov dréorethayv, Srws vraydyouTo Tiv mod €i Svvarto, 
vii. 46. This might have been «i twos traydyowro miyv TOA, and in 
vi. 75 we might have had dros mporaydyowTo avtovs ef SvvawwTo, 
with nearly the same force, but with different constructions.) See v. 
4, ci ros. . . Suardoear. ‘Ixérar mpos oe detp adiypeba, el TiVa 
rod ppdcoevas apuiv evepov, we have come hither to you as suppliants, 
in the hope that you might tell us of some city soft as a fleece (to have you 
tell us, if perchance you might do so) Ar. Av. 120, “Axovoov Kat 
epov, edv oot raiTa Sox7, listen to me too, in the hope that you may think 
the same (in case the same shall seem true to you). Puat. Rep. 358 B: 
so 434 A. “Opa otv Kal TpoOvpov KATLOELY, AV TOS TpOTEPOS eo 
dys Kal épot ppdaoys, ie. for the chance that you may see tt first and 
tell me. Ib. 432 C:: so 618 C, Theaet. 192 C, Soph. 226 C. See also 
Key, An. ii 1, 8, dv re Sdvwvras, and Ar. Nub. 535. On this principle 
we must explain Ar. Ran. 339, ovKovv drpepe eeus, iv Te Kat Xopdis 
AaBys, will you not keep quiet then, wm the hope of getting some swusage 


too (i.e. to have some swusage yf you chance to get any) ? 

490. 1. The apodosis may, further, be suggested by the 
context, even by the protasis itself, without implying that the 
protasis expresses a purpose or desire of the leading subject. 


This gives rise to a variety of constructions. £9. 
Kravety éuot viv eocay, cite pay KTAVOV Bédoye ayer Oar radu és 
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’Apyeiav xOdva, they gave her (Helen) to me to slay, or, in case I should 
prefer not to slay her but to carry her back to the land of Argos A Sor me 
to do this). Eur. Tro. 874. “Hy (riyv Evppaxiav) ye ovK emt Tots 
pirous eroujracbe, TOv dé €xOpGv iv Tis ed’ Spas Up, ie. you made wt 
(to use) in case any of your enemies should come against you. THUC. YI. 
79. Llpds riyv roduw, ei ervBonOoiev, éxwpovv, they marched towards 
the city, (to be ready) in case the citizens should rush out. Id. vi. 100. 
TddAa, iv ere vavpayety of “AOnvaior ToApiowor, Taperkeva (ovo, 
they made other preparations, (to be ready) in case the Athenians should 
venture on further sea-fights, Id. vii.59. Kajpuypa rowtvrar . . . TOV 
vnowtov «i tis Bovretar em eAcvbepia ws opas dmievar, they make 
proclamation, in case any of the islanders wishes to come over to them with 
promise of freedom (for him to do so). 1d, vii. 82. Ovdeuia BrAGBy Tov 
mpos Tas TOAELS SiaTropTOY €§ TE KaTATKOTIY Kal WV TL GAA haivyTat 
emitnoevov, there is no harm in the envoys whom we have sent to the 
various cities, partly for inquiry, and also in case any other advantage 
may appear (to secure this), i.e. to secure any other advantage that may 
appear. Id. vi, 41, So xat ef twa mpds &AXov dot, Id. v. 837. ?Apas 
Towovvrat, el Tus eTuKnpuKeverat Llépoaus, they invoke curses, if any one 
(i.e. to fall on any one who) sends heralds to the Persians. Isoo. iv. 157. 
Piroripetrbar pS Evi ef? GAAw 7 ext xXpypatov Kriocer Kal Edy TL 
GAAo eis TovTo Pépy, ie. for anything else that may lead to this, PLar. 
Rep. 553 D. See Aristor. Eth. x. 9, 2: €xeuv (rH dpetiy) Kat xp7- 
cat reiparéov, 7) €¢ twos GAAws adyafot yudpela, we must try to 
possess and employ virtue, or if there is any other means of becoming 
virtuous (to use this). 


2. In the Homeric examples in which the protasis consists of an 
infinitive depending on €6éAw (487, 1, end), the apodosis is suggested 
by the infinitive rather than by €OéAw. This shows that ai x eOéAynoe 
in self has no final force. See also Od. xxii. 381, mémrrnvey & 
’Odvreds Kar ev Sopov, et tis er avdpav fwts troxroréotTO 
addtvocKkov Khpa péerawav, he peered through his house, in-case any man 
might still be alive and lading himself (i.e. to find any such man), where 
no desire or hope is implied, and the construction is like that of Taue. 
vi. 100 (above). 

In Puar. Rep. 327 C, ovxoby ere édAcirerar Td vy Teiowpev 
Upas OS Xp) Nas adeivar; the subject of eAAedreras is a protasis 
introduced by 76, into which the apodosis has been wholly absorbed, 
The construction is, is there not still left the supposition of our persuad- 
ing you that you must let us go? But the meaning is, ds it not left for 
us to persuade you that you must let us go, if we can (i.e. weloas iv 
weiowpev)? This is an important example for explaining this whole 
class of sentences (486-490). The cases in 490 make it plain that the 
final force often ascribed to €¢ or 7jv comes from the suppression of an 
apodosis containing the idea of purpose or desire, since the same form 
of protasis which is sometimes called final has no final force when a 
slightly different apodosis is implied (as in THuc. vi. 79, 100, vii. 59). 
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491. Sometimes a clause with ei xe or jv (rarely «i) and the 
subjunctive, or with ei xe or ei and the optative, in Homer is the 
object of ofda, efov, or a verb of saying, expressing in a condi- 
tional form a result which is hoped for or desired. These 
clauses have the appearance of indirect questions; but the 
analogy of the preceding examples (487-490) shows that all are 
based on the same idiom,—a protasis which involves its own 
apodosis so that it would be useless to express the latter separ- 
ately. The examples are these :— 

Tis ofS ef xe kat adrds idv Kotdns emt vyds THA pilov a6 X1- 
tat, who knows the chunces that he too may perish, etc. ? or who knows the 
chances of his perishing, etc., if haply he may? Od. ii. 332. (We may 
translate colloquially : who knows? supposing he too shall perish?) Tis 
od ef K Ayireds POAn eum brs Sovpi TuTEIs ard Ovpov dA\€Eowa ; 
who knows the chances that Achilles may first be struck (the chances of his 
being first struck, ¢f haply he shall be)? ll. xvi. 860. (We should 
naturally express this by a different construction, whether he may not 
be first struck.) Tis 088° ef xév of ory Saipove Ovpov dpive Tapemov ; 
who knows the chances of my rousing his spirit by persuasion, of haply I 
shall do so? Il. xv. 403. In II. xi. 792 we have Nestor’s advice to 
Patroclus, tis 078’ ei Kév of oby Saipove Oupov dpivars TOpELTOV ; 
who knows the chances that you could rouse his spirit by persuasion ? 
(6pivais ke being potential). Od pay oid «i aire Kakoppapins aXe- 
yewhs TpaTn eTavpyat Kat oe tAnyyow ipaoow, Iam not sure 
of the chances of your being the first to enjoy your own device, etc., i.e. 
T am not so sure that you may not be the first to enjoy tt, of rt shall so 
chance. Il, xv.16. Zebs ydp rov 76 ye ode kal dOdvaror Oeot drAou, 
el Ké puv ayyetAape wv" ert ToAAd & adAnOnv, Zeus and the other 
immortals (alone) know this, the chance of my bringing news of him, uf 
haply I have seen him and so might do this. Od. xiv. 119. Hi & aye 
84 po TodTo, Hed, vypepTes éviores, el mos Tijv Odony pev VITEK- 
Tpopvyoune XadpuBo.v, THV be K GvvatpLynVv OTE pou oivolttTo Y 
éraipous, ie. tell me this without fault, the chance of my escaping 
Charybdis if haply I should do this, and of my then keeping Scylla off 
af I could (lit. tell me this, supposing I should escape Charybdis and 
could then keep Scylla off). Od. xii. 112 (this translation supposes «” 
to be potential, affecting only épuvatpny). 

°H pévere Tpdas rxeddv eAGEpEv, Opa Snr’ al K Vppuv brEpT XD 
xeipa Kpoviwv ; are you waiting for the Trojans to come near, that you 
may see the chances of the son of Cronos holding his hand over you ?—or 
that you may see him hold his hand over you, if haply he may do this? 
Il. iv. 247. (We might say, 2s 2 that you may see it,—supposing the son 
of Cronos to hold his hand over you?) Tév @ atris prvjow, tv” aroh- 
AnENS dratdwv, Opp ys Iv ToL Xpaiopy didotys TE Kat evv7), i.e. 
that you may see the chances of your device availing you, or that you may 
see it if perchance your device shall avail you. IL xv. 31. 

See also Il. xx. 435, dAN 7 row pev tadra Oeav ev yotvart Keira, 
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ail Ké we yeuporepds Tep cov ard Ovpdv ~Awpat, ie. this rests with the 
Gods, for me to take your life away, weaker though I am, tf perchance I 
may. The conditional construction is more obvious here than in I. 
iv. 247 and xv. 31; but in all three we naturally fall into an indirect 
question when we attempt to express the thought in English. 


492. A comparison of these peculiar conditional constructions (491) 
expressing hope or desire with clauses with 7) expressing anxiety and 
desire to prevent a result, both depending on ofda or eédov, is sug- 
gestive. With Od. ii, 332 and Il. xvi. 860 (in 491) compare Il. x. 
100, ovd€é Tu ipevr, pi mos Kal bid viKTa pevoujowor padyerOar, nor 
do we know any way to prevent their being impelled, ete. and Puat. Phaed. 
91 D (quoted in 366); and with Il. iv. 247 and xv. 31 (491) com- 
pare Od. xxiv. 491, i8ou py 87) oxeddv Gow KidvTes (366). This com- 
parison shows that eidévar (or idetv) ef Ke ToUTO yévyTas means to know 
(or see) the chances of gaining this (object of desire); while etdévau (or 
idelv) pa) ToUTO yévnTae means to know (or see) some way to prevent this 
(object of fear), The idea of desire or anxiety belongs to the dependent 
clause, and not at all to the leading verb. 


493. These Homeric expressions (491), in which nearly all the 
force is in the protasis, so that the apodosis is not only suppressed but 
hardly felt at all, helps to show how the particle «¢ came to be an 
indirect interrogative, in the sense of whether.. But in Attic Greek, 
where the interrogative use is fully established, only the simple «i 
(never 7v or édv) can mean whether, even when the verb is subjune- 
tive (680). 


E¢ AFTER EXPRESSIONS OF WONDER, INDIGNATION, ETC. 


494. After many expressions of wonder, delight, content- 
ment, indignation, disappointment, pity, and similar emotions, 
a protasis with e¢ may be used to express the object of the 
emotion. When the supposition of the protasis is present 
or past, a causal sentence would generally seem more 
natural. Such expressions are especially Qavydfw, aicyv- 
voual, ayaTa, ayavaxTo, and dewvov éorw. Ly. 

Oavyavo 8 éywye ef pndels budv par evOvpetrar prjr? opyifeTat, 
opov, K.t.A., I wonder that no one of you is either concerned or angry, 
when he sees, ete. (lit. of no one is either concerned or angry, I wonder). 
Dem. iv. 48. “AAN exeivo Oavadiw, et Aaxedapoviou pév rote avt- 
npare, vevt 8 oxveire e€réevar Kal pédrActe eiohépewv, but I wonder at 
this, that yow once opposed the Lacedaemonians, but now are unwilling, 
ete. Id. ii, 24. (The literal meaning is, if (it is true that) you once 
opposed, etc, then I wonder.) Ovx ayard et pa dixnv dédwxev, dAN 
€l fy) Kab YpYvT@ orepave otepavwbjorerat ayavakTel, he ws not content 
if he has not been punished ; but if he is not also to be crowned with a 
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golden crown, he is indignant. AwscHIN. iii, 147. Kat os dAnOas 
dyavaxt@, €¢ ovtwol & vod pa) olds 7° eiph etretv, I am indignant that 
(or if) I am not able, ete. Puav. Lach, 194 A. Od 6) Oavparrdv 
ori, €f otpatevdpevos Kal Tovav €xetvos airds tov pedrAOvTwv 
Kat Undifopevov Kal muvOavopevov mepuylyverat, it 18 no wonder that 
he gets the advantage of you, etc. Drm. 11. 23. Myde pevtou ToUTO petov 
ddgyte exewv, €¢ ot Kupetou mpocbev abv aptv TaTTépevor vov ade- 
oriKkaoww, ie. do not be discontented, if (or that) the Cyraeans have now 
withdrawn. Xen. An. iii, 2,17. AivO oe, ci reves Sdpapta ov. 
Eur. Tro. 890. 

Acwiv dy cin mphypa, ei Zdxas pev dovrAovs exopev, “HAAnvas Se 
ob Tipwpyodpeba. Hr. vii. 9. Aioxpov éoTu, € ey@ pev TA Epya 
brépewa, dpeis dé pnde Tods Adyous dvégeoOe. Dum. xviii. 160. Aewov 
dv ein, et of pev exetvov Ebppaxot ovk drepotar, Hts S€ ovK apa 
Saravioopev. THU. i. 121. Tepas Néyews, ef... odK dy S¥vaLvTO 
habeiv. Prat. Men. 91 D (see 506). Aewov ei of avtot paptupes 
TovTous pev av papTupodvTes TITTOL HOA, éuot dé paptupobyTes dmurTou 
érovrat, it is hard that the sume witnesses testifying for them would have 
been trustworthy, and testifying for me are to be untrustworthy, ANT. Vi. 
“99. See AESCHIN. i. 85. 

In all the preceding examples the protasis belongs under 402, the 
futures expressing present suppositions (407). For ei ov see 386 and 
387, with examples. 


495. The same construction is sometimes used when the 
leading verb is past. £9. 

Karepéudeto atrdv Kal robs abv abr, et of dAdov dxpdfer par- 
Nov cavrav edoxouv. XEN, Cyr.iv.3,3. But generally such sentences 
are affected by the principle of indirect discourse, and have either the 
optative or the form of the direct discourse: see XEN. Cyr. ii. 2, 3, 
AYOerOny et Tu petov SoKotev éxew (where Soxotor might have been 
used), See Eur. Med. 931, cio AOE pv otk TOS, Ei yevpTETAL, and XEN. 
An. i. 4, 7, @xreipov ei dAdouTo. For such sentences see 697. 


496. These expressions may also be followed by 67 and a causal 
sentence, as in Pxat. Theaet. 142 A, eOaivpafov bru ovx ofds tT 
etpetv. The construction with «{ gives a milder or more polite form 
of expression, putting the object of the wonder ete. into the form of a 
supposition, instead of stating it as a fact as we should do in English. 
They may also be followed by protases expressing ordinary conditions, 
which have nothing peculiar: see Isoc. xv. 17, ayamrntov (se. éoTiv) 
iW éxdaBeiy Suvy Pace 7d Sixasov, they must be content if they are able 


(cf. xix. 20); and Pxat. Prot. 315 E, Dem. ii, 23 (et weprjpev). 


497. This construction must not be mistaken for that in which ¢¢ 
is used in the sense of whether, to introduce an indirect question; as 
ipdtov et HAGev, I asked whether he had come. 
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MIXED CONSTRUCTIONS. 


498, The forms of protasis and apodosis which are contained 
in the classification above (388-397) include by far the greater 
number of the examples found in the classic authors. Many 
cases remain, however, in which the protasis and apodosis do 
not belong to the same form. Especially, the great wealth of 
conditional expressions which the Homeric language exhibits. 
in both protasis and apodosis (399) allowed great variety of 
combination ; and the early poets used much greater freedom in 
these sentences than suited the more exact sty Te of Attic prose. 


I. Optative in Protasis, with Future or Present Indicative or 
an equivalent form in Apodosis. 


499, (a) In the earlier language a protasis with the optative 
is not infrequently followed by an apodosis with the future in- 
dicative or imperative or (in Homer) with the subjunctive. The 
subjunctive or future indicative in Homer may also take xe or ay 
(452). E.g. 

Hi ris poe avpp ap érouto Kal aAAos, padXdov GaArwpi) Kat 
Bapoaredtepov extat, if any other man should follow with me, there 
will be mere conjfort and greater cowraye. I. x. 222. (The want of 
symmetry in the Greek is here precisely what it is in the English; 
and ei dy is no more required in the apodosis than would be is, though 
both are the conventional forms.) See J]. ix. 388, and xxiii. 893, 
ropwpev, eb eHéAorws. Tov ¥ ef rus od Stvaro Aoxnodpevos AeAa- 
BéeoOa1, bs Kev Tou eirnor dddv, he will tell you, ete. Od. iv. 388. 
See Il, xi. 386, e¢ meipnGeins, ovK av Tor xpalopyoe Bids; and Il. ii. 
488, xx. 100, Od. xvii, 539. Hi d€ dacuwv yevebAuos Epror, Al rovr 
"Evvadrio z EKOWTOMEV TpaTCEL. Pip. Ol. xiii. 105.1 So in an 
old curse, ei Tis Tade mapa Paivo ly evayiys coro, AESCHIN, ili. 110. 
See Sopu. O. T. 851, ef tu KdkTpézowTto, ovror Tov ye Aaiov pdvov 
pavet dikatws Leif, 


500. () A present indicative in the apodosis with an optative 
in the protasis is sometimes merely an emphatic future expres- 
sion. Lg. 


Ilavr é€xeus, el ce tottwv poip épixorto Kadrar, you have the 
whole, should a share of these glories fall t to your lot. Prvp. Isth. iv. (v.) 
14." So kawpov «i POEyEaro, peiwy Eretat pOpos avOpurer, ic. 
should you speak seasonably, you are sure to be followed by less censure of 
men, Py. i, 81, In Tuc. ii, 39 we have xairou & pabupig padXov 3) 7) 
Tovev pedéry €O€AOLpev Kuduvete, TeprylyveTas Hiv, K.TA., 


1 For the cases in Pindar here and in 500 and 501, see Am. Jour. Phil. 
lili. p. 444, 
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and now supposing that we should choose to meet dangers with a light heart 
rather than with laborious training, we secure the advantage, ete. This 
sentence is loosely jointed, like the others which have this combina- 
tion; the condition is stated as a remotely supposed case, in the vague 
future form, but the apodosis, we at once gain this advantage, etc., is 
adapted to a present supposition. The optative is generally emended 
to €éAopev, although it is one of the best attested words in Thucy- 
dides, being in the best Mss. and also being quoted by Dion. Hal, as 
a faulty expression. The criticism of Dionysius (de Thuc. Idiom. 12, 
1) is instructive : évratda yap TO pev €OéAOLpeEV Phyo TOV pérovTds 
eote xpovov SnAwTiKdy, 76 be TEpLylyVvETaL TOD TapdVTOS* aKOAOVHoV 
& dv iv e cvvecerée TH €O€XOtpev TO TeprégTat, ie. the future 
expression «i €GéXoiyev should have a future form like repierrac to 
correspond to it. 

In Dem. xviii. 21, ef yap efvat tu Soxoin Ta pdAdwra ev to'Tous 
adiknpa, ovdev ext. Sirouv mpds €eué, the apodosis refers to the real 
protasis if there is any apparent fuult. 


501. (c) In most cases, however, the present indicative in the 
apodosis precedes, containing a general statement, and the optative 
adds a remote future condition where we should expect a general 
present supposition. L.9. 

Od poor Oeus Er’, ovd ei Kakiov weev EXOo1L, Eetvov arypi- 
cat, it is not right for me—even supposing a more wretched man than 
you should come—to dishonour a stranger. Od. xiv. 56, Oapoadéos 
yap avip ev Tao dpeivov Epyour TeNEO€ ly él Kai moGev arrA0bev 
ZXOoe. Od. vii. 51. So v. 484, viii. 138 ; Il. ix. 318. Od?’ ody dy- 
yeAin €TL TetOopat, el mwobev éXOo ly OuTE Geomporins eur da Comat, 
nv Twa pytyp e€epenras, neither do I any longer put trust in reports— 
should any one come—nor do I regard any divination which my mother may 
ask, Od. i. 414, (Here the remoteness of the supposition in «¢ €A@ou 
is contrasted with the greater vividness of that expressed in ¢£epéy7at). 
Acwov 7, <i. ef dakar trépBiov &xGos deipas dgova KavKagacs 
ra. 8& pdpte dpavpwlein, it is hard, . . . supposing you should break 
your aale and your load should perish. Hes. Op. 692. Kepéos dé fir- 
ratov, éxdvTos el Tis eK Sdpwv Pépor, it ts the dearest gain, of one 
should bring it from the house of a willing giver. PinD. Py. viii. 18. 
See Isth. ii. 33. So Sopn. Ant. 1032. 

In most of these examples a general supposition with the subjunctive 
(or present indicative) in the protasis would have agreed more closely 
with the thought. If the protasis had preceded, so as to determine the 
character of the sentence, the apodosis would naturally have had the 
optative with xé or dv, or some future form (as in the cases under a). 


502. (d) The optative in protasis sometimes depends on the 
present of a verb of obligation, propriety, or possibility with an 
infinitive, the two forming an expression that is nearly equivalent 
in sense to an optative with av. L.9. 
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Ei yap elnoay dvo twes évavtion vdpot, ovK dppotepors evs Syrov 


YnpicacOar, for if there should be two laws opposed to each other, you 
could not surely vote for both. Dem. xxiv. 35. This is analogous to the 
apodosis formed by €deu, XP", evnv, etc., with the infinitive (415). 
There, for example, evav adTo eAGeiv, he could have gone, is nearly 
equivalent to 7AGev av, and here éveoruv avto édeiv, he could go, is 
nearly equivalent to €A@o. av. This use of the optative is more 
common in the corresponding relative conditional sentences (555). 


II. Indicative or Subjunctive in Protasis, with Potential 
Optative or Indicative in Apodosis. 


503. (a) A present or past tense of the indicative in the 
protasis with a potential optative or indicative (with ay) in the 
apodosis is a perfectly natural combination, each clause having 
its proper force. Lg. 

Ei 8€ tus dBavarwv ye Kar ovpavod eiAjAovOas, ovK av eywye 
Geotow erovpaviows paxotipnv, but if thou art one of the immortals 
come from heaven, I would not fight against the Gods of heaven. II. vi. 
128. TIoA Ai) yep dv evdatpovia ein mept TOUS veous, et Els poey p.ovos 
adrovs StadGeiper, ot & adAou HheAovorr, for there would (naturally) 
be great happiness, etc. Puat. Ap. 25 B, Kd te dea parov Tatpt XP1- 
Tpoirw ixvel® » date mpos taidwv Oavely, TOs av SiKaiws TovT 
overdiCors euol; if a divine decree came to my father through oracles 
that he was to die by his sons’ hands, how can you justly reproach me with 
this? Sora, O. C. 969 ; so 974-977, “Qo et pou Kat pérws ayov~ 
pevot paAXov €tépwv tpoceivar adta todepety ereicOnte, ovK AY 
eikoTws VoV TOU ye dduKely aitiay pepoiuny, tf you were persuaded to 
make war by thinking, ete., I should not now justly be charyed with injustice. 
Tuc. ii. 60. Hi yap otro: 6pOas aréotyncay, ipeis av od ypewv 
apyxoute, for if these had a right to secede, it would follow that your 
dominion is unjust. Id. iii. 40: see vi, 92, and Dem. xxi. 37. Kaitou 
tote Tov “Yrepeidny, eirep ddynOy pov viv Katnyopet, paddov av 
eikdTws 7) TOVD EdiwKev, and yet, if he is now making true charges 
against me, he would then have prosecuted Hypereides with much more 
reason than (he now has for prosecuting) this man. De. XVlil. 223. Ei 
yep Yuvaines eis 760° HEovorv Opdoors,. . . Tap ovdev atrais Fv 
av odXdtbvat roce1s, for if women are to come to this height of audacity (407) 
tt would be as nothing for them to slay their husbands. Eur. Or. 566. 
Totro, et Kal TaAAG TdvTG GrooTEpotaty, adrodobvar TpoTHKEV, 
even if they steal all the rest, they ought to have restored this (415). Dem. 
XXVl. 37. 


504. ()) An unreal condition in the indicative followed by a 
potential optative seldom occurs and is not a strictly logical 
combination. £.9. 


> “A > a , ie 3 
Ki rotr’ éreyeipovv éyew, otk éof Saris ovK av EiKdTWS 
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eritipnoeré por, if I were undertaking to say this, (the result would be 
that) every one would censure me with reason. DEM. xvill. 206. (Here 
many Mss. and Dion. Hal. p. 1054 read éetipyoe, the ordinary form 
in such an apodosis.) See [Lys.] xv. 8. 


505. (c) When a subjunctive or a future indicative in protasis 
has a potential optative in the apodosis, there is sometimes a 
distinct potential force in the apodosis (as in 503), and some- 
times the optative with a is merely a softened expression for 
the future indicative (235). Eg. 

Ei pév xev ratpos Biotov Kat vdorov dxovow, 7) T av Tpvyopevos 
mep ru TAaIyny eviavtor, Uf I hear of my father’s life and return, wasted 
as I am, I can still endure it for a year. Od. ii. 218. (See the next 
verses, 220-223, «i 5€ Ke TeAvedTos dxovow, with future forms in the 
apodosis, See also the corresponding verses, Od. i. 287-292.) “AA 
ere pév Ke Kal OS KAKG TEP mdoxovtes ikovrbe, al K ededys cov 
Oupov épuxaxéery, but still even so, though suffering evils, you may come 
home, if you will curb your passion. Od. xi. 104; so xi. 110 and xii. 
137. See Il. xxi. 556. Ei 5€ xev of apoons, T6oE KEV TOL PAppaAKOV 
ein, but if you plough late, this may be your remedy. Hus. Op. 485 ; so 
665. “AXN iv édys por, . . . A€Earp’ dy opOds, ie. I would fain 
speak, Sopa. El, 554. So O. T. 216, Phil. 1259; Eur. Hel. 1085. 
Ods yap dv rohAal yépupar Gov, Exoupev av drou puydvres tpels 
gwbdpev, fur not even tf there are (shall be) many bridges, could we: 
(in the case supposed) find a place to fly to and be safe. XEN, An. ii. 
4, 19. 3 

Ei ydp te AeEers G yodwoerar otparos, ott dv Tapetn Tats 60” 
ovr oiktov TUXOL, for if you say anything by which the army shall be 
made angry, this child cannot be buried or find pity. Eur. Tro. 730; see 
Suppl. 603, Cyel. 474. Ppovpwv ef ToijvovTat, THs pe yas 

NamrTovev av Tb Epos, ov PEVTOL tkavov YE EOTaL KwdAvew pas, 
k.t.d., if they (shall) build a fort, they might perhaps injure some part of 
our land; but it will not be sufficient to prevent us, ete. Tue. 1.142. 

In the following examples the optative with dv seems to form a. 
future apodosis to the future protasis ; though in some of them it. 
may be thought to be potential :— 

Ei 8é xev edrAolny Sdn KdvTds civortyatos, ipati Kev TpiTaTo 
HOinv épiBorov txoipyy, Le. on the third day I shall arrive. Il. ix. 
362. (The reference to this in Prat. Crit. 44 B shows that txoiyyy 
4y is a mere future.) See Il. xiii, 377, xvil. 38; Od. xxi. 114. 
A Sixoinpey dv et pay droddéow, I should be guilty of wrong, should I 
(shall I) not restore her. Eur. Hel. 1010. See Ion. 374, Suppl. 520, 
L A. 1189, Cycl. 198. “Hv ofv pays poe Tov dduKkov TovTOV’ 
Aéyov, ovk av dzoSolnv ot8 av 6Bodsv ovdevi, if you (shall) learn 
this cheating reason for me, I will not (or I would not) pay even an obol to 
any one, AR. Nub. 116. Ka) otros dv Sewérata mavtov wadovev, 
ei obrot 6poynpot Kar’ eKxeivov Tov dvopov Tots TpLaKoVTAa ye Vio ov- 
rat. LYS. xiii. 94. (Here we should expect ei yévowTo.) Tov atoro- 
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rn U > t og 2 a“ Lae 
rdrov pevt’ dv ein, ei, & vov dvovay dpAuKdvov pws exradel, TAvTE 


Suvn Pets pur) wpagée.. DEM, 1 26. 


III. Potential Optative or Indicative (with av) in the Protasis. 


506. A potential optative (with ay) in the protasis may ex- 
press a present condition, and a potential indicative (with av) a 
present or past condition. £.9. 

Ei pnde SotAov axparh SeEaipe# av, rds odK d£vv adrov ye 
pvrdéacbar tovortrov yevérOar; of we would not take even a slave who 
was intemperate, how can it be other than fitting to guard oneself agarnst 
becoming so? Xun. Mem. i. 5, 3. Kat éya, etrep dhAw tw avOpurrov 
mevGoipny av, Kat cot reiPopas, and I, if I would trust any man, 
trust you, Puat. Prot. 329 B, Odrou ravredG@s, ov ef py) TOLRT ALT 
dv TovTo ws éywyé pyr delv, edxatadporytov extu, this (preparation) 
is not wholly to be despised, even if you would not do this as I say you 
ought. Dem. iv. 18. Notice the difference between this supposition 
that you would not do this of you could (i.e. ovK dv roujoate ToUTO) and 
the ordinary €é pa) Towjraute ToUTO, supposing you not to do this. 

Ki toivey totvro tcxupiv Hv dv TotTw TeKpurpiov, Kapol yeverOu 
Tekpunptov, K.T.A., Uf then this would have been a strong proof for him (sc. 
had he had it), so let it be also a proof for me, ete. Drm. xlix. 58, Ei 
pi) Sia TO TovTovs BovAccOat Toa, ELAS arodoiuny Kal TpowANs 
ei tporaBov y adv dpytpwv wavy TOAD peta TovTwv éerperBevoa, 
had it not been for my wish to save these (captives), may I perish utterly 
and before my day if I would have gone on an embassy with these 
men even for very high pay. Dem. xix.172. (Here the protasis to 
which the apodosis droAo/punv refers is really the whole expression ei 

. experBevoa dv et pay... coca, if I would have gone except to 
save these, erpéeoBevoa, av in the protasis being itself the apodosis to ef 
py)... coat.) In Dem, xviii 101, cal tis od« dv daéxrewée pe 
dikaiws, el TL TOV UrapxovTMV TH TOAEL KaAOV Ady pOvOY KaTALoTYT- 
vew érexeipno av ;—if we retain the final &v (strongly supported 
by Mss.), we must translate 2f (it ts true that) I would (under any 
circumstances) have undertaken, etc., and not simply if F had undertaken 
(et ereyxeipnoa). (See 557.) 

507. It is obvious that such forms (506) express simple present or 
past conditions, the real protasis always being if it Is (or was) the case 
that something would now be (or would have been), or af it 18 the case that 
something would hereafter be wnder certain circumstances. (See 409.) 


LY. Irregular Combinations—Present or Past with Future 
in one Protasis, 


508, In a few irregular constructions, which are only cases 
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of anacoluthon, the speaker adapts his apodosis to a form of 
protasis different from that which he has eetmally used. Lg. 

"Ky pev dv, ci Exoups, os Td XUOT OL dria érovotvpnv Tare Tlep- 
gais. XEN. Cyr. ii. 1,9. (Here érowtpnv dv is used as if ei exor, 
uf I were able, had preceded. We should expect Tovotpny av, which 
is found in one Ms.) Hi oty etdetev dre Gearar avrovs, vevTo av 
éml Tovs movovs ... Kat Kkatepyaou.vto av atriy, if then they 
knew that she (virtue) sees them, they would rush into labours and would 
secure her. Xun. Cyn. xii. 22. Ki pev yap eis yuvaika cwppovertépav 
Eios pedetpey, ‘Sur ets dv jv ddovos. Eur. Or, 1132. (Here we 
ila expect €i7.) 


509. The same protasis may have one verb in the indicative re: 
ferring to present or past time, and another in the optative referring 
to the future. Eg. 

"Eye oby devia, av ein cipyao HEVOS, éi, OTE pev PE ot dp xXovres 
erattov, TOTE pev Ewevorv, TOU de Geod TatTovTos Aimoupe TiV TAL, 
ff should therefore (prove to) have behaved outrageously, if when the state 
authorities stationed me I stood my ground, but (if) 10w when God stations 
me I should desert my post. Puat. Ap. 28 E. (Here the supposed com- 
bination of the two acts is the future condition to which the future 
apodosis refers.) “Exredxopae Tact TovTous, € ahhh Tpos vpas 
elope Kal elrov Kat TOT evOds € €V TO ie. evTUX lav poe dovvat, 
ie, uf I should speals the truth and of I did speal at then, etc. Drm. xvii. 
141. Hi de par err e pare Hv pajre av etreiv €xou padels paper 
Kat THpepoy, TL TOV arvpPovdAov exphv roreiv; but if there neither is 
nor was (any such thing), and rf no man yet even ad this day could possibly 
tell of any, what ought the statesman to have done ? Ib. 190. 


V. Several Protases in one Sentence. 


510. Two or more protases, not co-ordinate, may belong to 
the same sentence ; but one always contains the leading condi- 
tion, to which the rest of the sentence (including the other 
conditions) is the conclusioa. Here several protases may belong 
to one apodosis ; or the leading condition may be followed by 
two subordinate conditions, each with its own apodosis. £.g. 

Kal yap av obtds te rd Oy, TAXEWS byes erepov Pidurrov Trou)- 
oeTe, GVTEp OTH TPOTEXYTE TOS TpaypacL TOY vovv, for if any- 
thing shall happen to this Philip, you will soon create another ofthis rs 
your way of attending to the business. Dem. ly. 11. So xviii. 195, 217 
(two cases in each). Ei & #pev véou dis Kat YEPOVTES, ei Tus €€y- 
paprave, Surdod Biov Aaxdvres eEwpOorvpe? av, if we were twice 
young and twice old, in case any one of us was in fault we should secure 
a double life and set ourselves right. Eur. Supp. 1084. See AR. Ran, 
1449. Ki £évos erby Xavov Ov, Evveyryviioxere Sirov ay pou ei ev 
éxeivy TH povy Te Kal TO TpdTM EAC YoY ev olomep éTeOpdppny, i.e. 

O 
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af I were a foreigner, you would pardon ' me of I spoke in my own dialect, 
etc. Prat. Ap. 17D, Eé ris ce dvépouro TOUTO, wt. core oXApO j 

el advT@ eimes ore oTpoyyvAdrys, <i gor elwev dmep yd, etmes 
Syrov av ote oXipa tu. Id. Men. 74 B. 

Ki pev TEpt KaWOo TLVoS Tpdypatos TpovTiGeTo Agyeuv, € eTurXOv 
av éws ot wAetorot TOV etwHdTwY yvoOunv darepijvavTo, ei pev per Ké ; 
vt poe TOV bo ToUToV pnGevrov, qovxiav ay ayov, et b& py, TOT av 
abros ereppopny & yryvdoxw héyew, ie. if the subject of debate were 
new, I should have. waited for others to speak; and then, if I liked any- 
thing that was said, I should keep quiet, and wf not, I should try to say 
something myself. Dum. iv. 1 ; see also xxxili, 25. 


511. It will be noticed that when the leading condition is unreal 
(as in Eur. Supp. 1084, Puat. Ap. 17 D, and Dem. iv. 1, above), this 
makes all subordinate past or present conditions also unreal, so far as 
the supposed case is concerned, without regard to their own nature. 
Thus, in Dem. iv. 1 and xxxiii, 25 we have two directly opposite sup- 
positions both stated as contrary to fact, which could not be unless 
the leading supposition had made the whole state of things supposed 
in the sentence unreal like itself. It is obvious, therefore, that such a 
subordinate condition may refer to a case which is not vm dself unreal, 
although it is part of a supposition which as a whole is unreal. This 
can be seen more easily in English. We can say, af he had been an 
Athenan, he would have been laughed at vf he had talked as he did ; but 
we are far from implying that the latter supposition (the subordinate 
one) is contrary to fact, although it would be expressed in Greek by 
et eXeyev. Still it is part of a supposed unreal state of things. This 
explains an apparent inconsistency in respect to sentences like eixds 
Hv oe Tovto TwaGeiy, you ought properly to have suffered this, when the 
opposite of the infinitive is implied (415), the expression being practi- 
cally equivalent (as a conditional form) to totrto émrafes dy ef TO eikds 
érafes, As TotvTo and 7d eixds are here identical, the apodosis is 
denied in the denial of the protasis. But if a new unreal protasis is 
added, the opposite of the infinitive is not necessarily implied (see 422, 
1); x and if we add a concessive protasis and say kal ei pydev RoHcaraes 
eiKOs HV oe TOTO Tabety, even of you had done nothing unjust, you 
ought (still) to have suffered this, rovro generally represents what actually 
took place (see 422, 2), Here a new chief protasis has come in and 
changed the whole relation of the apodosis to the sentence. This offers 
a satisfactory explanation of the apparent anomaly i in Sopu. O. T. 221, 
ov yap dy pax pay ixvevov adros, pi) odK exwv TL ov pBoroy, where 
pa) odk €xwv is obviously equivalent to the condition i pu) €fyov, while 
there is yet no such opposite implied as but I have a clue. The chief 
condition lies in the emphatic aids, which is especially forcible after 
£evos peév and £évos 5é, and involves ei pdvos ixvevov. The meaning 
is, for I should not be very far. on the track, if I were attempting to trace 
at alone without a clue. Thus without a clue becomes part of the unreal 
supposition without being itself contrary to fact, while jj in pi) ovK 
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éxwv shows that €ywy is conditional, and not merely descriptive (as if 
it were ovx €ywv). For pu) od with the participle, see 818, 


Aé, adda, AND adtdp IN APODOSIS. 


512. The apodosis is sometimes introduced by 64, ddAd, or 
avrap, but, as if the apodosis were co-ordinate with the protasis, 
and were not the leading sentence. This occurs when the 
apodosis is to be emphatically opposed to the protasis. It is 
especially common in Homer and Herodotus. £.g. 

Ki d€ Ke pry ddwow, eyo dé Kev adtdos éEAwpat, but if they do not 
give it to me, (then) I will take one myself. Il. i.137. Ki rep yap 7 
dAXow ye TepiKTewopeOa Twavtes vyvoly er “Apyeiwv, cot d od d€os 
éor amoAcoOau. Il. xii. 245. Ei wep . . . katamepy, dAAG Te Kal 
perorurGev exer KoTov. J1.i.81. Ki 8@ Oavévtwv rep xatadjOovr eiv 
’Aidao, adrap eyo Kat Keir pitov pepvirop ératpov. Il. xxii. 389. 
Ki tpt éore tovTo pi) Svvarov mounoa, dpeis SE ETL Kal VOV EK TOD 


__pkoov piv éerOe. Hor. viii. 22. "AAN ef pnde toto BovAe adzo- 


kpivacOat, od dé Todvretbev eye, XEN. Cyr. v. 5, 21. 

513. This apodotic 5€ cannot be expressed in English ; as our 
adverbs then, yet, still, etc., necessarily fail to give the force of the 
Greek 5¢, which is always a conjunction. 

The expression GAAd viv, now at least, is elliptical for i pr) mpo- 
Tepov GAXG vov (with apodotic dAAd) ; as €dv TO Sikavoy GAG Vo 
edeAnte Spay, if even now (though not before) you will do what is right, 
Ar. Ay. 1598. See Dem, iii. 33. Sometimes dAAd alone seems to 
imply ef pj te GAO; as in AR. Nub, 1364, exéAcvo" avtov dAAGa 
pouppivnv AaBdvra tGv AioytAov A€~ar Ti por, I bade him at least 
(if nothing more) take a myrtle branch and give me a bit of Aeschylus. 
So 1369. In Prat. Rep. 509 C, ef py te GAD. . . SueErwv, af for 
nothing (else), that you may at least describe, etc., dAAd introduces an 
apodosis after «i pu Te (sc. dAXo). 

For 8é used in the same way to introduce the sentence upon which 
a relative clause depends, see 564. 


SECTION VIL. 
Relative and Temporal Sentences. 


514 Relative sentences may be introduced by relative 
pronouns and pronominal adjectives, or by relative adverbs 
of time, place, or manner. They include therefore all 


temporal sentences. 
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Clauses introduced by @ws, wpiv, and other particles 
meaning wntil have many peculiarities, and are treated 
separately (611-661). 


515. Relative sentences may be divided into two 
classes :— 

First, those in which the antecedent of the relative is 
definite ; that is, in which the relative pronouns refer to 
definite persons or things, and the relative adverbs to 
definite points of time, place, etc. Secondly, those in which 
the antecedent is indefinite; that is, in which no sueh 
definite persons, things, times, or places are referred to, 


516. Both the definite and the indefinite antecedent 
may be either expressed or understood. Jy. 


(Definite.) Tatra d éyw opas, you see these things which I have; or 
@ éxw opas. “Ore éBovrAeTo FAGev, (once) when he wished, he came, 

(Indefinite. Ilévra & adv BotAwvrar eEovow, they will have every- 
thing which they may want ; or @ dv BovrAwvTae eEovow, they will have 
whatever they may want. “Otay €XOy, Tote TovTO tpaEw, when he shall 
come (or when he comes), then I will do this. “Ore BotXdorro, todto 
erpaccev, whenever he wished, he (always) did this, ‘Qs av eirw, ottws 
rovmpev, as I shall direct, so let us act. 


517. The relative may be used to express a purpose (565), or in a 
causal sense (580). The antecedent may then be either definite or 
indefinite. 

518. When the antecedent is indefinite, the negative of 
the relative clause is ~7; when it is definite, od is used 
unless the general construction requires uy (as in prohibi- 
tions, wishes, final expressions, etc.). 


A. RELATIVE WITH DEFINITE ANTECEDENT. 


519. A relative with a definite antecedent has no effect. 
upon the mood of the following verb; and it therefore may 
take the indicative (with od for its negative) or any other 
construction that can occur in an independent sentence. Ey. 

Aéyw @ ofda, I say what Iknow. Aéyw & ijkovoa. Aééw & axhxoa. 
"Edegav & axovoav, Ildvra deyer ad yevjoetar, Ulpdooovow 4. 
BodXrovras (or ws BovtrAovra.), they are doing what (or as) they please, 
(On the other hand, pdfovow & dv BotAwvras, or os av BovAwvrat, 
they will do what they please, or as they please; the antecedent being 
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: . 7 a > = A * * 
indefinite.) Aéyw & otk dyvod, I am saying that of which I am not 
agnorant. 

> Bese A 

AAN bre 8} fp” ék Toto dvwdexdtyn yéver’ 70s, Kat Tore O3) mpos 


"Odvprov icav Geol aitv édvres, but when now the twelfth day from that 


came, etc. Il. i, 493. Tis eoP 6 yxGpos dir’, &v 6 BeBixaper. 
Sopu. 0. C.52. “Ews éor} Kaipos, avtiAaBerGe TOV TPAYPATwv, 
ie. now, while there is an opportunity, etc. Dem. i. 20. (If the exhort- 
ation were future, he would say €ws av 7 Katpos, so long as there shall 
be an opportunity.) O o€ avaBds, gus pev Baowa Fv, ext Tov tmmov 
qyev: exet b€ GBata fv, katahirov tov immov éorevde we). XEN. 
An. ili, 4, 49. So I. i. 193, efos dppaiwe. Olrep 8& Kat twv dzo- 
Bawévrov 7d rA€ov rhs aitias EEopev, obtou Kal Kal? Hovy lav Te 
avTov mpoiSwpev, we who are to bear the greater part of the blame, ete. 
Tuuc, i. 83. “Oder & otv paora pabioec be TEpl avTOV, évredOev 
bpas Kat éyo mpGrov reipdoopa diddoKev. DEM, xxvii. 3. (Here 
evredOev refers to the point at which he intends to begin.) 7H 8) 
Aotyta PY» ore PP €xOodorjoar epnoers "Hpy, 67 av pe epeOyow 
pveelous eréecowv, surely there will be sad work, when you shall impel 
me, etc. ILi.518, (Here dre refers to some time conceived as definite ; 


~ whereas 67° dv epeOnow, when (if ever) she shall provoke me, is indefinite ; 


see 530.) Nvé & eoras dre di) orvyepds ydépos dvruBoAjoes odaAo- 
pevys euebev, tas te Levs dABov dantpa. Od. xviii. 272. (The 
time is conceived as definite.) Tyvixatra, dre 008’ 5 te xpi) roveiv 
é€ere, then, when you will not even be able to do what you ought. Dum. 
xix, 262, 

"Ap£opar 8 évredOev dOev Kat tueis poor adv pdboute Kaya 
taxior dv Sidaéarpe. Dem. xxix. 5. (With the potential optative 
compare the future indicative in Dem. xxvii. 3, above.) Ntv 68 rotro 
ovK éroinoev, év & Tov Shwov éeripnoev av, but he did not do this, in 
which he might have honoured the people, Id. xxi. 69. Eis xadov tpiv 
’Avutos dde wapexabelero,  petadapmev THs CyTHoews. PLar. Men. 
89 E (subjunctive in exhortation). Ovdxovy d£vov tots tov Katyydépwv 
Adyous Turtevoar padXov 7} Tols epyows Kal TH ypdve, Ov tpeis 
oadertatov édeyxov Tov dAnOots vopioarte. Lys, xix. 61. (Here 
the imperative vouicate is used in a sort of exclamation after dv, 
where ordinarily de@ vozéoauwould be used. See 253.) “Av yap droptyy 
pe odTOs, 6 p1) yévouTo, THY erwBeAiav dhAjow. DEM. xxvii. 67 
(wptative in wish). 

So in penvnpac Ore and similar expressions. Ey. 

Od péuvyn te TF expeuw bYobev ; do you not remember (the time) 
when you hung aloft? I. xv. 18. Ei pepvycar br ey wou arexpe- 
véunv. Prat. Men. 79 D. Oic6’ dre éfpavyn. Eur. Hee, 112. (See 
913.) 


B. RELATIVE WITH INDEFINITE ANTECEDENT.—CONDITIONAL 
RELATIVE. 


520. A relative with an indefinite antecedent gives a 
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‘conditional force to the clause in which it stands, and is 
called a conditional relative. The conditional relative clause 
stands in the relation of a protasis to the antecedent clause, — 
which is its apodosis (380). The negative particle is su. 


Thus, when we say & voyiler tatdra déyet, he is saying what he 
(actually) thinks, or & évéyile ratra eAeyev, he was saying what he 
thought, the actions of vouite. and évdmife are stated as actual 
facts, occurring at definite times; but when we say @ dv vopity 
(radra) Aéyer, he (always) says whatever he thinks, or & vopifor (ravra) 
édeyev, he (always) said whatever, he happened to be thinking, vopity 
and voutfo. do not state any such definite facts, but rather what 
somé one may think (or may have thought) on any occasion on which 
he may speak or may have spoken. So, when we say @ vopifer 
tabra deer, he will say what he (now) thinks, vowige. denotes a fact ; 
but when we say & dv vopity AéEe, he will say whatever he happens 
to be (then) thinking, voit) denotes a supposed future case. 
Again,—to take the case in which the distinction is most liable 
to be overlooked,—when we say & ovK oida ovK oiopar cidevan, 
what I do not know, I do not think that I know, oix ota, as before, 
denotes a simple fact, and its object &@ has a definite antecedent ; 
but when Socrates says & pi) ofda o0d€ olopar eidevar, the meaning 
is whatever I do not know (i.e. if there is anything which I do not 
know), I do not even think that I know it. - In sentences like this, 
unless a negative is used (518), it is often difficult to decide 
whether the antecedent is definite or indefinite: thus d@ oféda 
olomae «idevac may mean either what I (actually) know, I think that 
I know, or whatever I know (if there is anything which I know), I 
think that I know it. 


521. The analogy of these indefinite relative clauses to con- 
ditional sentences will be seen at once. The following examples 
will make this clearer :— 


"O te BotreTat Séow, I will give him whatever he (now) wishes. 
Hi tu BovrAcrat, déow, if he wishes anything, I will give it. (402.) 

"O tu €Botrero &uxa av, I should have given him whatever he had 
wished. “O tu pay éyeveto ovx av etmov, I should not have told what 
had not happened. Ei te €BotvAcro, éwxa av, if he had-wished any- 
thing, I should have given it. Hi tu ya) éyéveto, ovK av etrov, I should 
not have told anything if it had not happened. (410.) 

“Ore dv BotrAnrar, déow, I will give him whatever he shall wish. 
*"Edv te BobrAnrar, déow, if he shall wish anything, I will give 4t. 
(444) 

"O 7 Bovaoito Soiyv av, I should give him whatever he might 
wish, Hire Bovrowro, dotnv ay, if he should wish anything, I should 
give tt. (455.) 


Be 
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“O te dv BobrAnrae diBopu, I (always) give him whatever he wishes, 
O rt BotrAorro eiSow, I always gave him whatever he wished. ?Edv 
tte Bot’AnT ar, Siwps, if he ever wishes anything, I (always) give it. 
Ki re BotXAouro, eiSow, if he ever wished anything, I (always) gave it. 
(462,) 
522. The particle dv (Epic «é) is regularly joined with 
fo) 
all relative words when they are followed by the subjunctive. 
With dre, ordre, ered, and éreidy, dv forms érav, érdrav, érdy or 
2 U4 = ? / > s Le 
exyv (Ionic evedv), and ézeiddv. In Homer, where xé is generally 
used for dv, we have dre xe, émeé xe, etc. (like ei xe), also 67° av, where 
in Attic we have drav, dréray, éreiddv. ’Emiyv, however, occurs often, 
and ézel dv once, in Homer. Both érjyv and érdv are rare in Attic. 
523. The classification of common conditional sentences, with 
four classes of ordinary conditions and two of general conditions, 
given in 388-395, applies equally to conditional relative sentences. 


I. FOUR FORMS OF ORDINARY CONDITIONAL RELATIVE 
SENTENCES. 


524. The conditional relative sentence has four forms, 
two of present and past (525 and 528) and two of future 
conditions (529 and 531), which correspond to the four forms 
of ordinary protasis. 


(a) PRESENT AND Past CONDITIONS. 


525. When the relative clause simply states a present 
or past supposition, implying nothing as to the fulfilment of 
the condition, the verb is in one of the present or past tenses 
of the indicative. The antecedent clause can have any 
form of the verb, like an ordinary apodosis. (See 402.) 
Eg. 

“A pr 0084, o08€ olopar eidévan (like ei Teva pr) ofda), Pua. Ap. 21 D. 
(See 520.) XpijcOwv 6 tu BotrAovra, let them deal with me as they please 
(ie. ef re BovAovrat). AR. Nub. 439. “Emiotapar dpav 0 & Sec pe, 
KOvX Opay & pi) Tpéeret, I know how to see anything which I ought to see, 
and not to see anything which I ought not. Eur. Ino, Fr, 417. (“A de? 
is nearly equivalent to ¢«¢ twa dei, and a pr) mperes to ef Tia par) 
ampere.) Tods relatos évOarep ererov Exaotouvs ayav: ods dé p21) 
eUpltokov, KevoTdaduov avtois éroinoay, ie. they raised a cenotaph for 
any of them whom they did not find (like ¢? twas pa) etpicxov). XEN, 
An. vi. 4,9. Ti ydp; doris daravnpos ov pa) aitdpKyns éotiv, dAN 
det Tov TAngiov Seitat, Kal AapPavov py Stvatat arodiddvar, p17) 
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AapBdvev 58 tov pay Siddvra pure’, ov doKe? cor Kat obros xaXemos 
fidros etvar; (i.e. supposing aw case, el TIS. . - pu) GUTAPKNS ETTLV, 
k.7.A.). Id. Mem. ii. 6,2. So iris pydapod Evppaxet, THve.i. 35. 
“A yap tis pi) TpoTeddKyoev, ovde prrdéarbas eyxwpe, Sor there as 
no opportunity even to guard against what we did not eapect (like et Twa. 
pay mporeddKnoé Tus). ANT. v.19. His ra rota tovbs te doGevotvras 
éeveBiBacav Kat TOV oKevov boa pi) avayKy iv éxyewv (like €¢ twa Tov 
oKevav pr) avayKn ty éxetv), Le. any which they did not need. Xun, An. 
v. 3, 1. "AvOpdrovs SépOeipev (7 OdAacora) door pH eddvaVTO 
POnvar mpds TA peTewpa avadpapovTes, i.e. if any were unable to escape 
soon enough to the high land, so many the sea destroyed. THuc. iii. 89. 
Ois pev aipecis yeyevntat TadAa evtvxXoveL, TOAAT dvora TOACHAT AL 
ei 8 dvayxatov jv, «.7.A., for any who have had the choice given them, 
while they are prosperous in other respects, it 1s great folly to go to war 
(ie. ef Tucw aipeous yeyevnta.). Id. ii. 61. Ldvres topev XaBpiav 
ovre TUTToVTa OVO aprafovta Tov oTEpavoy OH SAws tpoabvA Grou 
pi) TPOTHKEV AVT, nor going anywhere at all where it was not lawful 
for him (i.e. ef mou por) mpoojKev). Dem. xxi. 64. Hos ov of dyabol 
tois dyabois pirou erovras, of pire dardvtes ToGEvol aGAAHAOWS parE 
mTapovTes Xpeiav avTdv é€xover; (Le. ef py Exovor). Pav. Lys. 215 
B. Nixgn 8 6 te raow tpiv péerXXA€t ovvoice (i.e. ef Te péddet), 
may any plan prevail which will benefit you all. DEM. iv. 51. 

526. Care must be taken here (as in conditional sentences) not to 
include in this class general suppositions which require the subjunctive 
or optative (532), On the other hand, the examples falling under 534, 
in which the indicative is allowed, might properly be placed here, as 
they state a general supposition as if it were a particular one. 


527. A conditional relative clause (like a clause with «i, 407) 
may take the future indicative to express a present intention or 
necessity. .g. 

Ey TovTw KekwAtoOas eddxer ExdoTH TA Tpdypata G pa Tus adTos 
Tapéertat, each man felt that all progress was at an end in any affair 
in which he was not personally to take part. Tuc. ii. 8. The direct 
form was év totTw KexwAvtat (51; 122) © pr) waperopar. O8 Se 
ddnOeias Tis dTYXHTEL, ToTe TovTOY erurTipwV ora; but if one 
is to miss the truth of anything, will he ever wnderstand it? Pram. 
Theaet. 186 C. So probably Xen, Cyr. i. 5, 18, 6 te yap pi) Towotrov 
aroBHoeTat Tap tpor, eis eve Td eAcirov €oTaL, ie. if there is to 
be any farlure on your part to come wp to my expectations, the-loss will fall 
on me. 

This is the only form of conditional relative sentence that regularly 
takes the future indicative. (See 530.) 


528. When a relative clause expresses a present or past 
condition, implying that it is not or was not fulfilled (like 


a protasis of the form 410), the verb is in a past tense of 
the indicative. 
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The antecedent clause generally has a past tense of the 
indicative with dv; but it may have a past tense of the 
indicative in an unreal condition, in an unaccomplished 
wish, or in a final clause. Ey. 


“A pi €Bortreto Sobvar, odk av ewxer, he would not have given 
what he had not wished to give (i. e, el Twa pr) éBobrero dovdvat, ovkK av 
eOwKEY). Ondrepov tovtwv éeroinaev, ovdevos av HrTov econ valey 
TArovewt Hoav, whichever of these he had done (he did neither), they would 
be as rich as any of the Athenrans, Lys. xxxii. 23. Otre yap dv avrot 
ere x eypotpev TpaTret a ps1) rier dpeba, OUTE TOUS ad2dous eT ET PE- 
Topev OV pXopev aXXo Ge mparrew HO Te mpdrrovres opOas 
everXXov mpage rovto 8 Hv dv 08 émvotipny elyov, for (if that 
were so) we should not be undertaking (as we are) to do things which we did 
not understand, nor should we permit any others whom we were ruling to 
do anything else than what they were likely to do properly ; and this would 
be whatever they had knowledge of. Puat. Charm. 171 E. (Here & pu) © 
qrurt dpe Ou, = et Tuva [23) jriordpeba, of there were any things which we did 

not know,—év 7 JIPXOpEV = = i TWOV MPXOPEV—6 7 Tu eueAXov = €l Te Eped- 
Aov,—and 06 erurtipny elxov = €l Twos efyov. It is implied that none 
of the cases here supposed ever actually arose, “Oorep Tolvey &ALwv 
Twav TeTTapor, él ev Tl eC tobpev avTov ev OTWOUY, orore mparov 
€xetvo Eyvoper, ixavos & ge eiXev mpev, €l 6€ TO. Tpia. TPOTEpoV ey Vvwpi- 
Famev, adT@ av ToT _eyvopiato TO (nTotpevov. Puat. Rep. 428 A. 
(Here the antithesis of daére mpOrov éxeivo eyvoper, in (whatever) cuse 
we had recognised this first, and «i Ta tpia rpdtepov eyvwpioaper, if we 
had recognised the three sooner, makes the force of the relative especially 
clear.) “EBacdvifov dy péxps ob avrots €d6 Ket, theywouldhave questioned 
them (under torture) so long as they pleased. Dem. lili. 25. Hi 8€ otkou 
elxov exacrot Tas Sikas, ToUTOUs dv amwdAAVEaY oiTLVes Piot pddwora 
Roav AOnvaiwy 7H Siu, if each had their trials at home, they would 
ruin any who were especially friendly, ete. XEN. Rep. Ath.i. 16. (Here 
ities Hoav,=«t tives Foray, forms a second protasis to the apodosis 
droéAAvoav av. See 511.) Kal ornvixa éhaiveto tatta reroun- 
KOS, Oporoyeir’ av y KaTHyopia Tots Epyows avrov, and if he ever ap- 
peared to have done this, his form of accusation would agree with has acts. 
Dem. xviii. 14. 

Ki €€vo0s ervyxXavov OV, Ewveyvyviokere Simov av pot €l ev exeivy 
TH povy Te Kal TO TpdTH Ereyov Ev olorEep ETEOpappnyy, if L happened 
to be a foreigner, you would surely pardon me, if I were (now) addressing 
you in both the lang guage and the manner in which I had been brought up. 
Prat. Ap. ie D. “Qs 8 € ey y OfeAov pakapos vb Tev eupevat vids 
avepos, Ov KTedTecoL E0is Exe ynpas ETET MEV, O that I were the son of 
some fortunate man, whom old age had found wpon his own estate (i.e. of 
old age had found any such man, would that I had been his son), Od. i. 
217. So IL vi. 348 and 351. 

So when the relative sentence depends on a past indicative in a 
final clause (333); as in Dem. xxiii. 48, ratra ye dijrov TpoojKe 
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ypawat, iva dtm rote Tovpyov expaxOy, Totty Th eK TOV VOLOV 
drrfjpxe Sixara, he ought to have written it in this way, %m order that 
any one by whom the deed had been done might have has rights according 
to the laws. (This implies that the law was not so written, so that the 
case supposed in ét@ erpadyOn never arose.) So Dem. lili. 24, iv dxov- 
cavres €x ToiTov epyhicarbe droidv Tu tuiv eddKet, that you might 
have voted whatever seemed good to you. 

All examples of this form fall equally well under the general rule 
for assimilation (559). 


(b) FururE CoNnDITIONS. 


529. (Subjuwnctive.) When the relative clause expresses 
a future condition of the more vivid form (like a protasis 
of the form 444), and the verb of the antecedent clause 
also refers to the future, the relative is joined with dy (or 
«é) and takes the subjunctive. Ey. 

Tawv jv Kk eOéAwpe PiAnv wovjoop aKoutw (like ef Ké Twa eO€ 
wpe), whomsoever of these I may wish I shall make my wife. Ul. ix. 397. 
"EK yap Opérao tio éooerar Atpeidao, dam6r av Bion Te Kat 
Hs tmelpetac ains, Le. vengeance will come from Orestes, when he shall 
grow up, etc. (like édv rote yPijoy). Od. i. 40. Tore 8 atre payi- 
wetat, ommote Kev pw Ovpos evi oribecow avaiyy Kat Oeds dpoy. 
Tl. ix, 702. “AAN dye@’, os adv éydv cirw, reOducba ravres, let us 
ohey as I may direct, ie. of I give any direction (edv rws «iw), let us 
obey it. IL ii, 139. “Hypets adr dddyous re pidas Kal viria Téxva 
agopev ev vnerow, erivy wToAleOpov EXwpev, when we shall have taken 
the city. Il. iv. 238. So ebr dv rimtwcuy, IL. 1.242. Odxodv, drav 
59 wy oOéva, meratcopar, therefore, when I shall have no more strength, 
I will cease. Sorpn. Ant. 91. Tatra, eredav rept rod yévors cia, 
Tote €p@, I will speak of this, when I shall have spoken about my birth. 
Dem. lvii. 16. (See 90.) *Ereddv Siarpdgopar & Séopar, Ew. 
Xen, An. ii, 3, 29. Tiva oleoOe adriy puyiv e€ew, drav ewe iby 
TOV TaTphwv dreatepnpevov ; what feelings do you think she will have, 
when (or ¢f at any time) she shall see me, etc.? Dem. xxviii. 21. Tovttwv 
de°AOnvaiovs pyyt Seiv efvar TevTakoolous, e€ As GV TLVOS bpiv WAuKkias 
KahOs éxew SoKxy, from whatever age it shall seem good to you to take 
them (ie. if from any particular age, etc.) Id. iv. 21. Tév Tpayuatov 
tovs Bovrevomevors (pyeirOar Se?), iva & dv éexelvors Soxy Tatra 
mpatTnTat, in order that whatever shall seem good to them shall be done, 
Th. 39. OU prow PdBov pédabpov édmls eurrarety, Los dv atOy rip 
ep’ éxrias éuts Aiywos, so long as Aegisthus shall kindle Jive wpon my 
hearth, Amscu, Ag. 1434, 


530. The future indicative is very rarely used in conditional relative 
clauses, as it is in common protasis (447), in the place of the subjunc- 
tive; as it would generally be ambiguous, appearing as if the ante- 
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cedent were definite. Some cases of écos with the future, as décor 
Povdjoovrat, Tauc. i. 22, are perhaps exceptions, (See 527,) 


531. (Optative.) When the relative clause expresses a 
future condition of the less vivid form (like a protasis of 
the form 455), and the antecedent clause contains an optative 
referring to the future, the relative takes the optative (with- 
out dv). ? 

The optative in the, antecedent clause may be in an 
apodosis with dv, in a protasis, in an expression of a wish, 
or in a final clause. Ly. 


Mara kev Oparrndpdios el, Os TOTE ynOnoeELeVv idov rovov odd’ 
akdxXOLTO (ie. et Tis ynOjocLE, para Kev Opacundpduos ein), any one 
who should then rejoice would be very stout-hearted. Il. xiii. 343. Bov- 
Aotuyy K emdpovpos eov Oytevepev GAAD .. . G pty Blotos rodds 
_€tn, I should wish to be a serf attached to ‘the soul, s serving another man 
~ who had not much to live on, Od. xi. 489. Znvds ovK av daooov iKolpayy, 
OTE pr) adTos ye KeAevou, unless he should himself bid me, Il. xiv. 247. 
So Il. vi. 329 and 521; and éotts kaAéoeve, AR. Nub. 1250. oK dy 

obv Operas avepa, coe eOéXou Te Kal Sipe LTO COU amreptKELV TOUS 
erixeipovvtas adixety oe; would you not support any man who should 
be both willing and able, etc, ? Xun. Mem. ii. 9,2. lewdv hdyou av 
OmoTe BovXo tTo, when he ws hungry, he one eat whenever he me 
wish (like et rote Bovdoiro). Ib. ii- 1, 18. So RT ae Arca ee 2 
20. Tlos otv dv eldeins rept TovTov Tot mpdypatos of Te eee 
GrrELpos eins ; how then could you know about that thing ng of which you had 
mo experrence at all? Puat. Men, 92 C. “Ap ay Hyoto TAUTA O14, ElVai, 
& wou €£ein Kal darob6o Ga Kal dovvae Kat Bocas 6 oT Botrovo Gear ; 
Id. Euthyd. 302 A. Ti dv radeiv (Svvacto), 6 pi) Kal ig’ avTov wa Gor; 
what could he suffer, unless he should suffer it also from himself ? (i.e. €¢ 
pr) 7aGo1). Id. Lys. 214 E. “°O 6€ pa) dyar@y, ot av pirol (i.e «i 
TL pi ayoresn, oto” dv diro? TOvTO). Ib. 215 B. 7Iddav €xacros av 
KATOOKEUTY KaTATKEVACOLTO, I HTS EKATTOV dperKor. Id. Rep. 557 
B, “Oow 6 mperBitepos ylyvorto, padrAov det domafoito av 
(xpypara), the older he should grow, the more he would always cling to it 
(ie. ef Te mperBitepos yiyvoito, TorovTw paddov domafowto av). Ib. 
549 B. So 412 D. Picoper paderore “pndev 6 av pet(ov pnde éAatrov 
yever Oar, ews ivov ein avTo éavTe, so long as it should remain equal to 
itself. Id. Theaet. 155 A. 

Hi 6¢ BotvAoro tov pirwv tiva tpotpePac bar drdte ar 08H Loins 
emipedeto Da TOV COV, Th dv Tovokys ; XEN. Mem. ii, 3, 12, Kikéros 
dv Kal mapa Geav TPAKTLKOTEPOS ein, OOTLS a) orore ev dmopots ety 
TOTE KodaKevor, GAN ote TA dpurra TpaTToe TOTE padiora TOV 
Geay BELVO TO. Id. Cyr. i. 6, 8. ‘Qs droXowto Kat GAXos, 6 Tis 
TowatTa ye péfo ts O that any ae man maght likewise perish who should 
do the like (ie. ed Tis Tovatra pefor), Od. i, 47. Et ydp pu Oavdro.o 
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Svonxéos GSe Svvaipnv voopw daroxpbyat, ore puv popos aivos 
ixdvou. IL xviii. 464, AGpa Oedv exo, dtte Sudo0tev, may he have 
gifts of the Gods, whatever they may give. Od. xviii. 142. *Eytyvooke 
Setv Tods trypéras TobTo dokeiv, Os TdvTa vopl(ovey Tpéerewy avrots 
mpdatrew boa 6 dpxwv mpooradttor. XeN. Cyr, 1.1, 31, 

For «é or dv Sn these relative sentences in Homer, see 542, All 
these examples fall also under the general rule for assimilation (558). 


Il. GENERAL CONDITIONAL RELATIVE SENTENCES. 


532. A conditional relative sentence may express a 
general supposition, when the verb of the antecedent clause 
denotes a customary or repeated action or a general truth, 
while the relative clause refers in a general way to any act 
or acts of a given class. Here the subjunctive with Os ay, 
étav, etc., follows primary tenses, and the optative (without 
av) follows secondary tenses. (See 462.) Ly. 

"Ex Opos yap pou Ketvos duds “Aiduo rbAqow, ds x’ eTepov pev 
KevOn evi dpeciv, dAAo be etry, for that man (i.e. any man) is hated by 
me like the very gates of Hades, who conceals one thing in his mind and 
speaks another, Il. ix. 312. Nepero@pmat ye pev ovdev xAaiew ds Ke 
Odvyor Bpotov Kat wotpov éeviowy, I am never at all indignant at 
weeping for any mortal who may die, ete. Od. iv. 195. Olvos, és Te Kat 
aAXdovs PAdrret, Os dv pv xdvdov EAH pyd aiowsa ivy. Od. xxi. 
293. Kat yap cuppaxeiv tovtos €beAovoew aravtes, ots dv Opoct 
Taperkevacpevovs, for all men are (always) willing to be allies to those 
whom they see prepared. Dem. iv. 6. Kaérep tov avOpdrov, ev 6 pev 
dv toXEpOot, Tov TapdvTa (TOAEMOV) det peyurToV KpLvovTwr, although 
men always consider the present war the greatest, so long as they are engaged 
in tt. THuc. 1.21. Lopevovrai re yap ai ayédar av adtas evOtvo- 
ov ot vopeis, véewovTat Te xXwpia ef drota av airas eplooty, 
dméxovtai te Ov dv attas dreipywou: Kal Tols KapTois ou TOS 
vopéas XppvOas otras drws dv aitol BovAwvtac dvOpwros 88 er 
ovdévag padrov ovvicravrus 7) ert Totrous ots dv atc Owvrat ape 
avtav emvxerpodvras. XwN. Cyr. i 1,2. Nopifw rpoordérov épyov 
civat otov bet, Os dv dpOv Tobs Pidous eEararwpevovs pH) ériTpéery, 
1.e. such as one ought always to be, who, ete. Id. Hell. ii. 3, 51. Kara- 
ppdvnois S€ (eyylyveras), bs dv Kal youn riotedy tov evavtiov 
Tpoéxew, 5 ypiv Srdpyet. THU. ii, 62. (Here the 6 refers to all that 
precedes, as a definite antecedent.) 

a Ov pay yap peitov K)éos dvépos, Opa kK Enowv, 1) 6 Te tocol Te 
peg Kat xepoiv. Od. viii. 147. ("Odpa x’ now, so long as he lives.) 
(Qcovs) tapatpwrao’ dvOpwror Auosdpevor, bre Kev TUS brepByy Kat 
apapty. Il ix. 500. “Hywocv yép 7 dperfs dmoalvurat evpvord 

cbs dvépos, eb7’ dv puv Kata SobAov Fuap ~Xynou. Od. xvii. 322. 
Pircer 5€ Kos tpoonpaivery, cbr dv pedry peyaha KaKd 7) TéXe 7 
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Ovei ever Oar. Hpr.vi.27. Petyovor yap tou xoi Opaceis, Grav wédas 
on tov “Aidnv eicopoce tod Biov. Sop. Ant. 580. “‘Hvik av & 
vikoe yéevwvtTat, Spwow ovk dvacyetd. AR. Pac. 1179. "Emewdday 8€ 
} exdopa 7, Adpvakas ayovow dpagar. THuc. ii. 34. “Eevday 8é 
KpvWwort yn, avip ypnpévos bd THs Toews, Os av yvdyn Te SOKH 
pay a€bveros eivar, Neyer er adtots Erawvov Tov tperovta. Ibid. “Kws 
av culntar To oKaos, TOTE pr) TpoOdpovs ctvar* eresdav Se 7) 
Odhatra trépaxy, pataos 7) orovdy. Dem. ix. 69, So €or av 
Se(owotv, XEN. Mem. iii. 5, 6. 

: “Ov & ad dijpov avépa idou Bowvtd 7 edhetpor, Tov oKATTpYy 
éeAacackev, whatever man of the people he saw and found brawling, he 
drove him with his sceptre. Il. 11.198; see ii.188. Ov tiva yap TierKov 
ertxOoviwv dvOpdrwv, od} Kakov ovde pev erOXrbLr, 6 Tis oeas eioadi- 
kKolTo, Le. they were never in the habit of honowring any one who came 
to them, Od. xxii.414. “Ore pev oxiptoev, . .. Béov. IL xx. 226; 
so 228. See Od. xx. 138. Kai ovs pev (Sor etrdktws Kal cry 
idvras, mpoceAatvov adtots tives Te elev YpwTa, Kal eel TUAOLTO 
emjvet. XEN. Cyr. v. 3, 55. (Here sjpuira and ex7jves denote the habit 
* of Cyrus.) Kai rots pev’A@nvaiors nvgero 7d vavtiKdy ad THs Sardvys 
iv exeivor Lvppeporev, adrot Oe, OrdTe drooTaiev, drapdoKevor 
Kal amepot és TOV TOAEpOoV KaGiotavTo, and the Athenian navy continued 
to increase from the money which these contributed (pres.), and they, when- 
ever they revolted (aor.), always found themselves unprepared and imea- 
perienced for war. THuc. i, 99. 

Et Moépuos Bactdéos, dxws EAOou 6 ToTapos ew OKTM THXEGS, 
apdecke Aiyurtov tHv evepbe Meudoos, ie. whenever the river rose. Ht. 
ii, 13. Tov 8& yodv rdv éxpopedpevor, dkws yévouto Vvvs, és TOY 
Tiypw eLepdpeoy, ie. they curried it away every night. Id. ii. 150. Oi 
8 (Kapes), dkws Mivws déouto, erAnpovv ot Tas veas. Id. i. 171. 
’Eresdi) 8€ dvory Gein, ciojepmev Tapa Tov Lwoxpdary, i.e. each morn- 
ing, when the prison wus opened, etc, Prat. Phaed. 59 D. “Ore ef 
tov Sewov yévowvto, ToAXOl airov amédevrov, many used to leave him 
when they were out of danger. Xun. An. ii. 6, 12. (If eyevovto had 


been used, the whole sentence would refer to a particular case.) 


533. The gnomic aorist and the other gnomic and iterative 
tenses (154-164) can be used in the antecedent clause of these 
general propositions. The gnomic aorist, as usual, is a primary 
tense, and is followed by the subjunctive (171). Eg. 

"Os xe Ocois érumetOnrasr, para 7 exAXvov avrov, whoever obeys 
the Gods, to him they are ready to listen (ékAvov is aoristic). 20 ot, OALMSY, 
“Orav TLS Oomrep oOUTOS isxvon, 7 TpoTn Tpoparts aravTa avexat- 
rire kal SuéAvoev. Dem.ii.9. ‘Ordre rpoo BAEPeré Tivas TOY ev 
tals ragert, eirev av, @ avopes, K.T.A., ie. he used to say, ete. XEN. 
Cyr. vii. 1, 10. Odr ddAore wuirrote Tpos xdpw eiAdpyny Aeyery, 6 
Ti dv pa Kat ovvoicew Terevopevos &, I have never on other occasions 
preferred to say anything to please which I have not been convinced would 
also be for your advantage. Dem.iv. 51. (Here ctAéunv has a sense 
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approaching that of the gnomic aorist, and is followed by a subjunctive. 
See 156.) ~ 

Homeric examples of relatives with xé or av and the subjunctive 
in general conditions are here included with the others, because this 
construction is fixed in the Homeric usage. In the greater number of 
general relative conditions which have the subjunctive, however, Homer 
uses the relative without xé or av, as he prefers the simple ei in the 
corresponding conditional sentences (468). See examples in 538. 


534. (Indicative.) The indicative is sometimes used instead of 
the subjunctive and optative in relative sentences of this class. 
(See 467.) Here one of the cases in which the event may occur 
is referred to as if it were the only one. This use of the 
indicative occurs especially after the indefinite relative doris ; 
as the idea of indefiniteness, which is usually expressed by the 
subjunctive or optative, is here sufficiently expressed by the 
relative itself. E.g. 

"Ey Opds y4p pou Keivos opos Aidao miAnow 

Tiyveras, Os revin etkwv aratiAv Badger. Od. xiv. 156. 
Compare this with I]. ix. 312, the first example under 532. 

°"Epol yap doris racav evOtvev rdw 

My) tov dpiotwy arretat BovAcupdtov, 

"AXN ek poBov TOU yAdooay eyKAcioas EXEL, 

Kakwrros evar vov Te Kat TaAaL Sone: 

Kat poetCov” OTs avrt TIS QaUTOU TAT pas 

Pirov vopier, TodToy ovdapov Aéyw. SopH. Ant. 178. 
(Here we might have had 0s dv... pa amtntar, GAN... ex, 
and Os ay vopicy y, without any essential difference in meaning.) 

Oirwves 7 pos Tas Evppopas yropy pev Kora Naat. epyo 
be padworra dvTéEXOUVTLY, ovTou Kat ToAEwy Kat iduwt Ov Kpdrurot 
eiowv, THUC. ii. 64. Soin the same chapter, datis AapBaver “Ooris 
& aduxvelto tov rapa BacrAdews rpos adtov, Tavtas obtw SiaTiHels 
amemeuTreTo, whoever came to him, he always sent away, etc. Xen. An, i. 
1, 5. “Orov d€ xtAds oravios move ein, adtos & edtvaro Tapa- 
Pecicres Oa Siarreuarwv exéXeve Tos hirovs immois éuBardAeww TovTOov. 
Ib. i. 9, 27. (In the last two examples there is some Ms. authority 
for the more regular ddixvotro and divauto.) 


535. This use of the indicative (534) is rare in temporal sentences. 
See, however, the following :— 

Tepi Tov GAXAwV TOV tag 6 OTE Sixdovrar, det Tapa TOV 
Karnyopov Tvdeo Oa. Lys. xxii. 22, Eixov Haxatpov, eaparrov 
ov Kpareiv Svvawro, Kal darorémvovres av Tas Kepaddas €xovTes €rro- 
QEvOVTO, omdre ob rite adtovs dyerOar éue ov. KEN, An. iv. 
7,16. So ordre dbioraro, ii. 6, 27. 

All these examples fall under the first class of conditional relative 
sentences (525), 


536. The Greek generally uses the indicative in relative clauses 
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depending on general negative sentences, where in Latin a subjunctive 
is more common. A general negation is really particular. Lg. 
> ‘\ > a 4 

: Tap’ éwot dé ovdels pur Oopopel, Satis py ixavds EoTLv iva ToveEtv 
e401, i.e. no one who is not able (no one unless he is able), nemo qui non 
possit, Xun. Hell. vi. 1, 5. Ovdels yap ovdevt apyifero doris pi) 
4 > lal . . . 
@eTo amoXeta Oar, for no one was angry with any one who did not think that 
he was about to perish (i.e. et pay Gero). Ib, vii. 4,37. Oddapod azo’, 
a ‘\ 2 , ¥ Lf > c lal > » c \ > an A 
drow mpecBevtis éréppOny bp dpov eyo, yrrnMeis awpdAGov tov 
rapa Pilimrov mpecBewv, nowhere, whither I was sent as ambassador, 
did I ever come off worsted by Philip’s ambassadors. Dem. xviii. 244, Here 
the leading sentence is particular, on no single occasion was I worsted, so 
that éréupOnv is regular; if the nearly equivalent universal affirmative 
on every occasion I proved superior had been intended, we should have 
had reupOeinv. See xviii, 45, TpodAe yor Kat Siepaptupopyy Kal 

> c lal mae \ 54 / Cc 2 
wap tpiv det kat drou reppOeinv; and the following in 244, 
év ofs KpatnOetev of rpeoBes airot TH Adyy, Tatra Tots brAois 
> \ 4. aE . . a . no . 
ériov katertpédero. Notice the imperfects in the two affirmative 
examples, and the aorist in the preceding negative example. 


537. 1. The indicative is generally used in Greek (as in Latin) 
in parenthetical relative clauses, like 6 te ror éoriv, whatever it is 
(quidquid est), ootis mot eortiv (Or gorau), etc. Lg. 

Zebs, Gots Tor éotiv, i TOS adr@ pirov KexAnpevy, TOUTS viv 
mporevvero, Zeus, whoever he may be, etc. Auscu. Ag. 160. Aovd«tvo- 
pev Gcois, 6 Te wor eiaiv Geol. Eur. Or. 418. ‘Hypiv ye xpéooov 
. . . Sovdniny tropeivar ares erat, but at is better for us to submit 
to slavery, whatever it may be. Hp. vi. 12. So 6 te 84 KoTé €o Tt, Vil: 
16. 

9. But doris in such expressions can have the construction of 
an ordinary conditional relative, so that in future and general 
conditions it may take the subjunctive. £.9. 

"AAN 5 rpocadpevos abrov, dais av H, Adyov wapéxer, but each 
one uho has to do with them, whoever he may be, gives his own account of 
them. AESCHIN. 1.127. "AAN tp tpov cee KEY ELPOTOVN[LEVOV elvat 
roorov, datis dv 4, but this officer ought always to be elected by you, who- 
ever he may be, Dum, iv. 27. See THEOG. 964. 


Homeric and other Poetic Peculiarities in Conditional 
Relative Sentences. 


SuBJUNCTIVE WITHOUT Ké OR Gy. 


538. In general conditions which take the subjunctive, Homer 
commonly uses the relatives without xé or dv. This corresponds 
to his preference for the simple ef in general conditions (468) ; 
but relative clauses of this class are much more frequent with 
him than the clauses with «. Lg. 
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“Orre par od Syvaws bs aOavdrows paynrat. IL v. 407. 
’AvOpwrous epopd, Kal tivuTas Os Tis GmapTy. Od, xiii. 214, ZLevs 
8 airds véner SABov ’Odvpros avOpiroww, éxOAois 78€ KAKOUC LY, 
drus @OéAnouv, éxdoTy. Od. vi. 188. Od py cot mote tov éxw 
yépas, damor’ ’Ayxatol Tpdov éxrépowo’ evvaripevov mrodteOpov. 
Tl. i. 163. So-also IL i. 554, iii. 109, xiv. 81; Od. viii. 546, xvill. 134. 
Here the meaning is essentially the same as when xé or Gy is added, 
as in the examples under 532. The greater development of the general 
relative condition in Homer, especially in the use of the optative, 
compared with the less developed general condition with e/, has already 
been noticed (17; 400; 468). 


539. The relative (like «) is sometimes found in Homer 
without «é or dy in future conditions. L.. 

Tjpac” és Tis dpurros dvip Kal rreiota Topyoey, (tell her) to 
marry whoever may be the best man and may offer the most. Od. xx. 335. 
But in vs. 342, referring to the same thing, we have yyyac?’ 6 kK’ 
eéXy, to marry whom she may please. Ueifeo & ws . . . ev ppeci Pei. 
Il. xvi. 83 ; so Od. vi. 189. Od pay yap Tore pyot Kaxov Teioer Oat 
oriccw, Opp apetivy Tapéxwot Geol Kal yotvar opadpy, he says he 
shall never suffer evil hereafter, so long as the Gods shall supply valour, ete. 
Od. xviii. 132. So Il. xiii. 234. 


540. “Av is sometimes omitted in general relative conditions 
with the subjunctive in lyric, elegiac, and dramatic poetry, as in 
Homer. A few examples occur in Herodotus; and even in 
Attic prose exceptional cases are occasionally found in the 
manuscripts. (See 469-471.) Lug. 

Meéya rou KAéos aiel, Gruve odv yépas EomyT ayAadv, great always 
is lus glory, whom thy illustrious honowr (Olympia) follows. Pinp. Ol. 
viii. 10. So Ol. iii, 11, Nem. ix. 44. Ildvras éraivynpe kai direw 
Exov doris Epdy pndev aloxpdov. Simon. v. 20 (but ds dv pa) KaKds 7 
in the same ode). See Tyrv. xii. 34; Son. xiii. 9 and 55, xxvii. 3; 
Stroy. lviii. 5, lxxxv. 7 (Gg¢pa . . . €xy, but dray 7 in vs. 10). 

Tépovta & opGotv pratpov, ds véos tery. Sopa. O.C. 395. Tov 
d¢ rnpovev padtota AvTova al Pavoc abOaiperor, Id. O. T. 1231. 
So Agscu, Sept. 257, Eum. 211, 661, and probably 618 (6 p17) Keeton, 
for Mss. xedevoet, after efroy denoting a habit). Toiow yap pajre 
UTTER PHTE TEXED  EKTUTHEVA, . . . KOS OK dV Einoay OdTOL GpayxoL; 
Hor. iv. 46. So i. 216, ii. 85, iv. 66. “Emyodpiov dv jyiv od pev 
Ppaxe’s dpkooe pa) ToAAOIS ypHoOat, it being our national habit not 
to use many words where few suffice. THuc. iv. 17. (Here od pev... 
moAXots make five feet of an iambic trimeter, and the words are prob- 
ably quoted from some poet. See Classen’s note. The sentence con- 
tinues, 7A«loor de €v & Av Kaipos 7, K.7-r.) See also Prat. Leg. 737 
B, ois 7 and dcous per 7. 

541. In the lyric and elegiac poets, as in Homer, the form with av 
or ké was in good use in these sentences. See Prnp. Py. i. 100 (6s dv 
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eyxipoy), v.65 (ois av €OéXy) ; Minn. ii. 9, iii. 1 (ery Tapapetperar) ; ; 
Son. xiii. 75; Troan. 405, 406 (@ pev 7) Kaxd,... a 8 dy 7 
XpHoiua). (For ordinary protasis see 469 and 470.) In the dramatists 
the relative with av is completely established with the subjunctive as 
fee regular form (like édv, etc.) in both general and particular conditions. 
mee 471.) 


RELATIVE WITH K€ OR Gv AND THE OPTATIVE IN CONDITIONS. 


542. In Homer the conditional relative (like «?) sometimes 
takes xé or av with the optative, the particle apparently not 
affecting the sense. Lg. 

“H 6€ « éreita yipa? bs kev TAciota TOpot Kal poparysos Er Oo1, 
and she then would marry whoever might give the most gifts, ete. Od. 
xxi. 161, “Qs xe... 80) 6 K eO€Aot, that he might give her to 
whomsoever he pleased. Od. ii. 54. In these two cases 0s mépou and @ 
€0éAou would be the common expressions. In Od. iv. 600, however, 
dapov & tre KE pou Soins, KeipyjAvoy eat, whatever gift you might 
~ choose to give me, etc., may be potential. Nov yap X ; SExrop’ €Xous, 
émel av pador TOL 7 xeSov €XGot. ILjix. 304, "Os: 20 kara pogevev 
em v KpyTHpl peyecn, ov KEV echypepLos YE Baro KATO daxpv TApELov, 
whoever should drink this when it was mingled in the bowl, would let no 
tear fall down his cheeks on that day. Od. iv. 222. So oe ete CONT 
I, xxiv. 227. 

One case occurs of éte xe with the optative in a general relative 
sentence of past time: éwevOdpeOa . . . Ste Kev Tu emiCidedos 
xoXos CKou, Il. ix. 525. 


Homeric Stmines witH ‘Qs ETc. 


543. In Homer similes and comparisons may be expressed by 
the subjunctive with ds dre (rarely os dre), as when, sometimes 
by és or ds re, as. Except in a few cases of as 67’ av, neither ay 
nor xé is found in these expressions. 


544, With ds ére or ds dre the subjunctive clearly ex- 
presses a general condition, and the meaning is as happens when, 


‘etc. Lg. 
‘Qs 8 dre KuVHoH Zépupos Badd Anuov eOor, 
AdPpos erravy (Cov, emt T Hpvet aoTax LETT LV, 
Os TOV Tae ayopi KwHOn, 
and as (happens) when the west wind comes and moves a deep grain field, 
and it bows with its ears, so was their whole assembly moved. Il. ii. 147. 
‘Qs 8 67 OTwplvos Bopeys popenay axavOas 
dp Tediov, TuKiWal O€ Tpos adAHAgo EXOVTOL, 
ds tiv dp wédayos avepor pépov évOa Kal évOa. Od. v. 328. 
See Il. v. 597, vi. 506, viii. 338; Od. ix. 391, xix. 518; for os 
émore, Od. iv. 335, xvii. 126. 
P 
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‘Os 8 br dv dorpartyn moors “Hpns HvK6p0L0, Os mukiv’ ev 
oriberow dvertevaxie ’Ayapéuvov. Il. x. 5. So IL xi. 269, xv. 170; 
Od. v. 394, xxi. 468. 


545. With ws or ds re the conditional force of the subjunctive is 
not so obvious, especially as it depends directly on the verb of the 
antecedent clause, which is always particular and generally past. 
Here we should expect the present indicative, which sometimes occurs 
(548). We may suppose that the analogy of the far more frequent 
clauses with ws 6re (544)! caused the same construction to be used 
also in these, in which the meaning is clearly the same. Eg. 

‘Os 8€ yuvi) KAainor pirov récw dpdurevotoa, 

ds Te Ens mpdabev oALoS Aaoy Te TET HOLY, 

ds Odvceds éAcewvv tr ddptor Sdxpvov €tPev, 
i.e, Ulysses wept as a wife weeps, ete. Od. vii. 523. 

‘Os S¢ A€wv ev Bovol Oopay e€ adyéva GEN Toptios HE Bods, . . . 
Os Tovs dpporéepovs && trrwv Trdéos vids Bnce, and as a lion leaps 
among the cattle and breaks the neck of a heifer or an ow, so did the son of 
Tydeus dismount them both from their chariot. Il. v.161. So IL. ix. 323, 
x. 183, 485; Od. v. 368. 


546. In all the cases of ds te the pronominal article ot or tots 
precedes, referring to the subject or object of the antecedent clause. 
ig. 

Oi 8, bs 7 apnrhpes evavtios GAAHAOWTL Oypov ELavvwctv, Os 
Tpaes kai Axatol ér ddAjAowt Oopdvtes SHovv, and they,—as reapers 
against each other drive their swaths,—so did Trojans and Achaeans leap 
upon each other and destroy. Il. xi. 67. So Il. xii. 167, xv. 323 ; Od, 
xxii. 302. 


547. When a simile has been introduced by the subjunctive 
with ws or ws dre, it may be continued by verbs in the present 
indicative, which seem to be independent of the original con- 
struction. Even the aorist indicative may be used to add vivid- 
ness to the description. L.9. 

‘Qs & bre tis TF eAEhavta yuvi) poiveKt pinvy 

Mypovis 7¢ Kdetpa, rapiov eupevar ine: 

Kelras 0 ev Oadrdpum, Tors TE pL HpHoavTo 

immes popes BaorAje b€ keitat a&yadpa: 

totoi Tot, Mevédac, prdvOnv aipare pypot. Tl. iv. 141. 

‘Qs & br ap tiyAijs Kopudijs dpeos peydAoro 

KLVAON TKUHY vepernv oTEepoTnyepera Leds * 

ex T ehavev Tava cKorial Kat mpdoves Akpor 

Kai varat, obpavdbev & Sreppayn dometos aibhp: 

ds Aavaot vnGy pev drwodpevor Sivov rip 

TuTOov dvervevoav rodeuov & od yiyver’ pwr}. Il. xvi. 296. 
1 Delbriick, Conj. uw. Opt. pp. 161, 162; cites 63 cases of this construction 


(49 in the Iliad, 14 in the Odyssey), of which 35 have os ére, 10 ds 87 dv, 3 
ws omdére, 8 ws, and 7 és Te. 
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c Sie '@: XN aN > > \ (een ” 

Qs &° dre Kavos idv eis odpavoy etpry (knTas 

doreos aidopévoo, Gedy € € phvis avaKev, 

mact & €OyKke wévov, ToAXoicr Se Kise EpKeV, 

hal > XN 7 % a 7 ree, s 

as ’Axtreds Tpderor révov kat Kidé €Onxev. Il. xxi. 522. 

548. Sometimes the first clause of the simile has the present 
or aorist indicative. £E.g. 

‘Qs 8 dvapatpder Babe ayxea Ocoridaés Tip, Os 6 ye wavTn 
Gove. Il. xx. 490. ‘Os & 6rorte TAROwv ToTapds Tediovde KATELTLY, 
toXrXas dé Spds expépetat, ws eperev. Il. xi. 492. "Hpuze 8 ws dre 
Tis Opus ypirev, and he fell as when an oak falls (once fell). Il. xiii. 389. 
c > a , / ION oe 3 if sae 
Qs & bre tis Te Spaxovta Sov wadivopoos aréoty. Ul. iii. 33: so 
ws Te Néwv Exapn, iii. 23. 

549, Another form of Homeric simile consists of ws with a 
noun, followed by a relative with the subjunctive, which may be 
followed by an indicative as in 547. Eg. 

‘O & év Kovinow yapat rérev, ai’yetpos ds. 
¢ > c sd X ips PY ; Uh Be 4 
n pa 7 ev eiapevy EAcos peydroro TEpdKy 
Acin, atap TE ot dCot er akpoTaTy TepvVaciy* 
> ‘\ » 
Thy pev 0 apparornyos avip aiBwve odijpw 
e€étrap, oppa itv képyy repixarr€s dippy’ 
 pev T afopevn KElTaL TOTAMLOl0 Tap ox Oas* 
A #9 7A @ id ay 7 > 4 
tolov ap “AvOepidny Lipoeiovov e&evapieev 
Alas dvoyevijs. Tl. iv. 482. 
For os i or ws ei Te with the optative in Homeric similes, see 485. 


"O te py and cov pn without a Verb. 


550. “O re px and dcov pj, like ei pj (476), are used in the 
sense of except, unless, with no verb expressed. Lg. 

"O ru yap pay AOjvas, jv ovdev GAO w5AUTpA Adytpov, for except 
Athens (what was not Athens) there was no (Ionic) city of any account. 
Hor. i. 143. So i. 18, ovdapot 6 te py Xiow povvo. Ov yap iv | 
Kphvn, 6 Te pr pia ev adty TH axpoToXet, for there was no spring, except 
one on the very citadel. Tuuc. iv. 26: so iv. 94, vil. 42. Odvr emt 
Oewplav endOes b te pay ara€ eis “loOpdv, ovre ddAowe ovdapore Eb 
ph mow otparevodpevos. Puat. Crit. 52 B. So Phaed. 67 A, Rep. 
405 C. ite: 

"Tou yap Soxdv pol Kat Evupuretorar tovpyov eipydoOar &, doov 
py) xepot Katver, i.e. and to have done the deed too, except so far as you 
did not slay with your own hands, Soru. O. T. 346. 

551. Homer once has 6 71 px) or Ore pr) in the same sense: ov TE 
rey orevoerke Ocdv 5 tu pry Aut watpi, i.e, except to Zeus (6 Te py 
=i pu), Tl. xvi. 227. Here Lange (p. 161) reads OTE pn. 
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Special Forms of Antecedent Clause. 


552. A conditional relative clause (like a protasis with ¢/) may 
depend on an infinitive or participle (with or without av), on a 
final clause, on a protasis, or on a verbal noun representing the 
antecedent clause (or apodosis). F.g. 

See Dem. xxi. 64 (quoted in 525); Prat. Ap. 17 D, Dem. xxiii. 
48 (quoted in 528); Auscu. Ag. 1434, Dem, iv. 21 and 39, xxviii. 21 
(quoted in 529); Prar. Euthyd. 302 A, Theaet. 155 A, Xen. Mem. 
ii, 3,12, Cyr. i. 6, 3, ii. 1, 31 (quoted in 531). ‘Op cou tobrwv 
Sefoov bray éribupnons piriav mpos Twas toveioGar. XEN. Mem. 
ii, 6, 29. 

Kat éue de0 drnAAdy Oat kata Tas cvvOjKaS, €reLd1) TO TEpl TOU 
IIpwrayopov Adyou TéAos TXOiN, i.e. I ought to be released according to 
what we agreed to do when the discussion of the doctrine of Protagoras 
should come to an end. Puav. Theaet. 183 C. 


553. After past verbs of waiting or expecting in Homer érére 
with the optative sometimes has the meaning of wntil, like éws. 
L.g. 


Oi 8 gar’... woriwWéeypevon Or7d7T ap €A Oot “Idaios, and they 
sat waiting until (for the time when) Idaeus should come. Il. vii. 414. 
So iv. 334, ix. 191, xviii. 524. (See 698.) 


Mixed Conditional Constructions. 


554, The relative with the optative sometimes depends on a 
present or future tense. This occurs chiefly in Homer, and arises 
from the slight distinction between the subjunctive and optative 
in such sentences. £.g. 

Aird ot éovetras vias evurpaoas, dre pay adres ye Kpoviwv éuBaror 
aiddpevov darov vyeoor, it will be a hard task for him to fire the ships, 
unless the son of Kronos should himself hurl a flaming brand upon the 
ships. Il. xiii, 317, (Regularly 6re Ke pr) Eu BadAy, wnless he shall hurl.) 
So Od. xix. 510. Kai & GAA veer@ 1 tis tovatra ye péfor, 
and Iam angry with any other woman who says (should say) the like, Od, 
vi. 286. (This resembles the loosely jointed examples in 500.) 

Tovdtrw d€ gouxas, éret Lodoatto payor Te, evoe evant padakos, 
and you seem like such a man as would sleep comfortably (like one likely to 
sleep comfortably) after he had washed and eaten. Od, xxiv. 254, (This 
resembles the examples in 555.) 

The optative regularly follows an optative in a wish (177). 


555. In Attic Greek an optative in the relative clause some- 
times depends on a verb of obligation, propriety, possibility, ete., 
with an infinitive, the two forming an expression nearly equivalent 
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to an optative with ay, which would be expected in their place. 
(See 502.) Eg. 

"AXAN ov rods TTHTELE, TOBE x pr) KAVELV, we should obey any one 
whom the state might appoint (if the state should appoint any one, we ought 
to obey him). Sop. Ant. 666. (Xpz) kAvewv is followed by the optative 
from its nearness to Sicaiws dv KAvou tis.) “AAAG TOD pev adrov 
Reyewy & py capds eidein pede Gar dei, ie. we ought to abstain, ete. ; 
like ¢de(Soutro Gy tus. XEN. Cyr. 1. 6,19. Ovs 8€ roujoarbai tis 
BotXorto cvvepyovs tpoOipors, Tov'tovs TravTdracw epovye SoKel 
ayabois Onpatéov eiva (Onpateov etvar = Onpav deiv). Ib. ii, 4, 10. 
“Yrepopav od dvuvatoy tpov avdpl os etdetn Kupiovs ovras 6 Te 
BodtrcrGe airy xpnrOa. Id. Hell. vii. 3, 7. So Tb. iii, 4, 18. 
Lodpdvov eati pude ef pupa Ta Siadépovta ely wOAELov dvatpet- 
oa. Ib. vi. 3, 5. So after todd paov (€or), Ib. vi. 5, 52. Lodpd- 
vov éoTiv, et po) adtKolvTo, nrvxacey, Le. it is proper for prudent 
men, ete. THuc. i. 120. "Amodoréov oS Srwatioby TéTE, O7dbTE TIS 
un coppoves arattot. Phat. Rep, 332 A. 


556. An indicative or subjunctive in the relative clause may 
depend on a potential optative (with av), sometimes when the 
potential force is felt in the apodosis, and sometimes when the 
optative with a is treated as a primary tense from its nearness 
to the future indicative. 9. 

Ovkodv Kal Td byraivew Kal To vooeiv, OTaV aya0od Tivos aitia 
ylyvntat, dyad av etn, therefore, both health and disease, when they 
prove to be the causes of any good, would naturally be good things. XEN. 
Mem. iv. 2, 32; so ii. 2, 3. “Orav S€ tis Oe@v BAdaTy, Sdvarr’ av 
038 dv icxbwv pvyetv, when one of the Gods does mischief, not even a 
strong man could escape. Sop. El. 696. “Qor aropiyous dv yvTuw av 
BobAy Sixny, so that you can (could) get off in any suit _you please. AR. 
Nub. 1151. Olreves rots péev icous pr) etkovet, Tots dé Kpeloooct 
KahOs rpoorpéepovTat, Tpos 88 rods Howous péTprol eit, TAEIOT av 
6pOoivre. THuc. v. 111. “O dé pydev KAKOV TOLEL, OVO GY TLVOS Ein 
Kaxod airvov; and what does no harm could not be the cause of any harm 
at all, could it? Puat. Rep. 379 B. "Kyo dé tavryy pev THV cipyvny, 
éws dv els "AOnvaiwv AcimyTaXL, odvdéror av crpBovActorayse ToU)- 
cacas tT TOXEL, I would never advise the city to mike this peace, so long 
as a single Athenian shall be left. Dum. xix. 14. (Here éws Acizouro, so 
long as one should be left, would be more regular.) “Orav 3° adavioas 
ris TaKpiBes Adyw eLawardvy weiparat, TOS av dikalws WueTEvoTo ; 
Id. xxxiii. 36. (See 178.) 


557. A conditional relative clause may contain a potential 
optative or indicative (with av), which has its prope? meaning. 
Lg. 

"KE Ov av TL ai) éyov diaBadrXror, ék TOUTWY avTous mweloer Oar 
(éf), he said that they would form their opinion upon any slanders which 


-- .. a >” € a 
any good speaker might chance to utter. Tave. vii. 48. “Ovru’ av vpets 
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cis tabrnv tiv tdéw KaTecTHTaATE, ObTOS THY towv aiTLos iv av 
Kakov OcwvTep Kal odTos, any one soever whom you might have appornted 
to this post would have been the cause of as great calamities as this man 
has been. Dum, xix. 29. (Without dv, dvtwa Katertioate would be 
equivalent to ef twa dAXov KaterrHoate, of you had appointed, any one 
else (which you did not do), With ay, it is a potential indicative.) 

See 506, and for the optative with xé in conditional relative sentences 
in Homer (probably not potential), see 542. 


Assimilation in Conditional Relative Clauses. 


558. When a conditional relative clause referring to the future 
depends on a subjunctive or optative referring to the future, it 
regularly takes by assimilation the same mood with its leading 
verb. The leading verb may be in a protasis or apodosis, in 
another conditional relative clause, in an expression of a wish, 
or in a final clause. Lg. 

Kav tues of dv d%vwvtat TovtTo Tower, KaAds E&er, if any who 
shall be able do this, it will be well. Ei twes of Svvatvto TovTo 
Tovotev, KAAS av ExoL, if any who should be able should do this, it would 
be well. EiOe ravtes of Sivatvto tovto rowolev, O that all who may 
be able would do this, (Here the principle of assimilation makes o7 
Sévaivro after an optative preferable to of av dvvwvtar, which would 
express the same idea.) TeOvainy ére pou pyKkete Tata peor, may 
I die when these are no longer my delight. Mimn.i. 2. Soin Latin: Si 
absurde canat is qui se haberi velit musicum, turpior sit.—Sic injurias 
fortunae quas ferre nequeas defugiendo relinquas. 

For examples see 529 and 5381. 


559. When a conditional relative clause depends on a past 
tense of the indicative implying the non-fulfilment of a con- 
dition, it regularly takes a past tense of the indicative by 
assimilation. The leading verb may be in a protasis or apodosis, 
in another conditional relative clause, in an expression of a wish, 
or in a final clause. £.9. 

Ki twes of €dvvavto totro érpagav, Kadds av eoyxev, if any who 
had been able had done this, it would have been well. KiOe wavres of 
edtivavto tovto expagav, O that all who had been able had done this. 
So in Latin: Nam si solos eos diceres miseros quibus moriendum 
esset, neminem tu quidem eorum qui viverent exciperes. 

For examples see 528. 


560. It will be seen that this principle of assimilation accounts for 
the unreal indicative and the optative in conditional relative sentences, 
which have been already explained by the analogy of the forms of 
protasis. (See 528 and 531.) In fact, wherever this assimilation 
occurs, the relative clause stands as a protasis to its antecedent clause. 
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Occasionally this principle is disregarded, so that a subjunctive de- 
pends on an optative (178). 

For the influence of assimilation in determining the mood of a 
dependent sentence, see 176. 


561. The indicative in the construction of 525, referring 
simply to the present or past, cannot be affected by assimilation, 
as this would change its time. .9. 


“Ypeis 8 eAowGe 6 tu Kal TH TOL Kal arace cvvoicew tiv 
peAXEL, and may you choose what is likely to benefit the state and all 
of you. Dem. iii. 36. Compare this with Dem. ix. 76, 6 te 0 dpiv 
do€ere (so > originally), rotr, & wavres Geol, cvvevéyKor, whatever 
you may decide, may this be for our good. 

In Sopu. Ant. 373, ds rd8’ €pdeu would belong here ; but ds 740’ 
€pdou (Laur.), =e tus Tad’ Epdou, falls under 558. 


562. The principle of 558 and 559 applies only to conditional 
relative clauses. If the relative refers to a definite antecedent, there 
can be no assimilation, and the indicative or any other construction 
“required by the sense is used. 9. 

Bi tév woAurav ofor viv mictevoper, TovTos amurTiraper, obs 
8 0d ypdbpeOa, tottourr xpyoaiperO, iows cwOcipev av. Ar. Ran. 
1446. iO’ joOa Suvatis Spav dcov mpdOvpos €@, O that thou couldst 
do as much as thou art eager to do, Eur. Her, 731. (With joa for «7? 
the meaning would be as much as thou wert (or mightest be) eager to do.) 


563. Conditional relative clauses depending on a subjunctive 
or optative in a general supposition (462; 532) are generally 
assimilated to the subjunctive or optative ; but sometimes they 
take the indicative (534). Eg. 

Ovs’, éredav Sv dv rpintae Kips yévyta, TO TpodoTy Tup- 
Bobrw wept tov Aowrov ere xpjrat. DeEM, xviii. 47, See Prat. Rep. 
508 C and D (reading Sv 6 wAws KkataXddpres); Charm. 164 B. 
‘O 88 tére pddurra exaupev, Orde TAXLTTA TUXOVTAS dv S€ouvTo 
Gmomeumot, XEN. Ag. ix. 2. 

Airia pév yap éotw, OTav Tis WAG xpyodpevos Ady pa) Tapd- 
oxnta. miotw dv Evert, EXeyxos 8&, drav Gy ay eimy Ts Kal 
TadnOes byod SelEy. Dem. xxii. 22. (Here oy Reyer and Gy ay etry 
are nearly equivalent.) “Exddeu 6 kal éripa ordre Twas ior TOLovTOV 
roujravtas 6 mavtas €BovAeTo wovetv, XUN, Cyr. it.1, 30, (Here 
Bovdouro for ¢BovAero would correspond to Séowro in Ag. ix. 2, 
above.) 


Aé in the Antecedent Clause. 


564, The conjunction 5€ sometimes introduces the clause on 
which a relative depends. Its force here is the same as in 
apodosis (512). 4.9. 

Oin rep pirrwv yeven, Toln de kat dvSpov. IL vi. 146, *Evreé 
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re 56 méAepos Karérty, 6 5é galverar Kat év toiTw Tpoyvors THY 
Sivapwv, and when the war broke out, (then) he appears, ete. THuc. ii. 65. 
Méype pav obv of rofdras etyov te Ta BEAn adrois Kal oiot Te qoav 
xpnoGar, of S€ dvretxov, so long as their archers both had their arrows 
and were able to use them, they held out, Id, iii. 98. “Ezrewd) de ade 
Képevoe pdxn expdtycavy .. . paivovtat dé ovd’ evratOa rary 
Ty Suvdper ypnodpevor, Id. i, 11, “Qomrep of érAtrat, otTw Sé Kat 
ot weAtagTat. XEN. Cyr. vill, 5, 12. 


FINAL RELATIVE CLAUSES EXPRESSING PURPOSE. 


565. (Future Indicative.) In Attic Greek a relative 
with the future indicative often expresses a purpose, like 
a final clause. Its negative is wn. Ey. 

IIpecBetav dé wépmrewv, yrs tavT épet wal wapéotat Tots 
mpaypacw, and to send an embassy to say these things, and to be present 
at the transaction. Dem. i. 2. Pypi 6) Setv auas tpds Oetradors 
mpeo Belay wéurew, i) Tovs pev didaker TadTa, Tods b€ TapoEvvet. Id. 
ii, 11. "Edoge 7 Spm tpidkovta dvdpas éA€r Gat, ot Tods warplovs 
vopmovs Evyypadpovat, Ka ots roAttetocoves, the people voted to 
choose thirty men, to compile the ancestral laws by which they were to 
govern. XeHn. Hell. ii. 3, 2. Eiow d& réupar (exéAevore) Tuvas, olteves 
ait@ Ta evdov iddvtes dTayyeAovotv. XEN. Cyr. v. 2, 3. Navruxov 
maperkevatov 6 Te TéepWovoty es tiv AéoBov, kat vavapxov mpo- 
cétagav “AXkidav, Os éwedXrev erirretoecOar. THUC. iii. 16. See 
Dem. xxi. 109. Od yap eore pot xpipata, Ordbev extiow, for I 
have no money to pay the fine with. Phat. Ap. 37 C. 

‘Pivov pe yas éx rhode, drov Ovytov pavotpat pysevds mpoc- 
nyopos. Sopu. O. T. 1487; so 1412. MeéddAovor yap o& evtata 
meme, evOa py 708” arlov péyyos tpotswWer, Goa S tuvyicers 
kakd, they are to send you where you shall never behold the sun’s light (to 
some place, that there you may never behold, etc.). Id. El. 379. So Aj. 
659 ; Tr. 800. 


566. The antecedent of the relative in this construction may be 
either definite or indefinite ; but the negative is always jp) because of 
the final force. The future indicative is regularly retained after past 
tenses, as in object clauses with ézws (340); but see 573 and 574. 


567. A past purpose may be expressed by the imperfect of pwéAXo., 
See 76; and Tuuce. iii. 16, quoted in 565. 

568. (Subjunctive and Optative in Homer.) In Homer these 
final relative clauses have the subjunctive (generally with «é) 
after primary tenses, and the present or aorist optative (without 
xe) after secondary tenses. Eg. ; 

Kat dy ayeudv éoOAdv draccov, bs Ké pe Keio’ ayayy, and also 
send « good guide, who shall lead me thither (to lead me thither), Od. xv. 310. 
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Airds viv dvoy? etpeo, 6 Te Ke Oat Tadds radt Pidg, find a name 
to give the child. Od, xix. 403. Tedv ovvopa etre, (va, Tor dO Feiviov, 
@ ke ov xalpys. Od. ix. 355. Adrika pavtis edetoeras, Os Kev TOL 
eimnoty dddv. Od. x. 538. “EAxos 8 intip éerysdooeras, 70 emt- 
Ojoer pappay, & Kev wavonor pedawdwy ddvvdwv. IL. iv. 191, 
"AXN ayere, KANTOdS dTptvopev, of Ke TdxiTTA ELOwO Es KAWinV 
T1yAniddew AytAfos. Il. ix. 165. “Exdore, kai Tynjy drorwepev iv 
TW €0LKev, 4) TE Kal eooopevotos pet avOpdrows werAHTAOL. IIL iii. 
459. The last verse (found also iii. 287) is the only case of the 
relative with the subjunctive without xé in these sentences. 

“AyyeAov fav, Os dyyetAcve yuvarki, they sent a messenger to tell 
the woman. Od. xv. 458. Ildarryvev 8 dvd wipyov “Axauov, el TW’ 
Soto Hyepovey, ds Tis of dpry érdéporow apovat, Il, xii, 333. This 
optative is rare. 

569. The earlier Greek here agrees with the Latin in using the 
subjunctive and optative, while the Attic adopts a new construction 
with the future indicative. 


570. The future indicative occurs in Od. xiv. 333, doce vija 
 Kareptobar Kat érapréeas eupev éraipovs, ot 51) pv réepwovot pidnv 
és ratpioa yatav, The potential optative with xé may take the place 
of a future form; as ovS€ of GAdXou cio’, of Kev Kata Sypov adad- 
Kovev KakdTnTa, Od. iv. 166. So tov « ertBainv, Il. v. 192 (cf. 
xxii. 348). In none of the Homeric examples of this construction is 
the relative clause negative. 


571. A final force is seen in a few Homeric temporal clauses with 
dre (Or dy, dre Ke) or drdre with the subjunctive, which are chiefly 
expressions of emphatic prediction :— 

"Eooerat jpop or dy rot 6AGAH “Atos tpi, Zeds 5€ ou adros 
ericoeinow epeuvyy aiyiia macw, a day shall come when sacred 
Ilios shall fall (i.e. a day for the fall of Ilios) and when Zeus shall shake 
his terrible aegis before them all. ll. iv. 164; so vi. 448. See I. viii. 
373, xxi. 111. See Monro, Hom. Gr. p. 209. 


572. In Attic Greek the subjunctive is not used in final relative 
sentences as it is in Homer (568). The subjunctive in a few expressions 
like éyeu 6 7e ci, he has something to say, seems to be caused by the 
analogy of ov« éxer 6 Tu ein, he knows not what to say, which contains 
an indirect question (677). Lg. 

Touotdrov os mapéSocay, Gate éExatépos Exe Ef ois pudore- 
pn OGoor.v, that both may huve things in which they may glory. Isoc. iv. 
44, (Here there is really no indirect question, for the meaning is not 
that they may know in what they are to glory.) Ovsev ere dvoicer adr, 
giv povov exp Srp Searéynrat, o only he shall have some one to talk 
with. Puav. Symp. 194 D. ‘Tots péAAovow <Leww 6 7 ela pepwowr. 
Xun. Oec. vii. 20. Compare dmopeis 6 te Levys and ctropeis 6 Te 
déyys in the same sentence, PLat. Ion. 536 B, 


573. On the other’hand, the present or aorist optative rarely occurs 
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in Attic Greek in a final sense after a past tense or after another 
optative. Lg. ey 
"Avdpa ovdé’ evrorov (spar), obx boTis dpKereter, ovd bors 
vooov Kdépvovte TVAAGBotTO, i.e. when I saw no one there to assist me,, 
ete. SopH. Ph. 281. Kptyao’ éavriyy evOa pn tis cio idor, Bpvxaro, 
Id. Tr, 903. Ei tus OeGv dvdpa Gein eis épyplav, drov air padets 
pérXoe BonOjoerv, if some God should place a man in a desert, where 
there should be no one likely to help him (this may be purely conditional). 


Prat. Rep. 578 E. 


574. The future optative also occasionally occurs, as the natural 
correlative of the regular future indicative, which is generally retained 
after past tenses (566). Hg. 

"Edevyov evOa pyro? sWoipnv dveidn teAovpeva, I fled to (some 
place) where I might never see the disgrace accomplished. Sopa. O. T, 796. 
*Kokéres rus évoito atte doris (OvTa ynpoTpodHoor Kat TeAEv- 
thoavra Odor adrov Kal TA vopisueva att rowjoot. Isak, ii. 10. 
Aipebévres ep Gre Evyypawat vomous, kal ototias roALTEdooLvTO, 
having been chosen with the condition that they should compile laws, by 
which they were to govern, XEN. Hell. ii. 3,11. (See Ib, ii. 3, 2, quoted 
in 565, where ka@?” ods toAtTevoovcr is used in the same sense.) 


CONSECUTIVE RELATIVE CLAUSES EXPRESSING RESULT.— 
CAUSAL RELATIVE. 


575. (Indicative, with negative ov.) The relative with any tense 
of the indicative can be used to denote a result, in the sense of 
wore with the indicative (582). The negative here is ov. This. 
occurs chiefly after negative clauses, or interrogatives implying a 
negative. E.g. 

Tis ovtw paiveras dotis 0} BovAeTat cot Pidros evar; who is so- 
mad that he does not wish to be your friend? Xun. An. ii. 5,12. (Here 
date od Bovrerat might be used.) “Axovoas Toad’ & Tov Todd’ ov 
mot evppavet Biov. Sopx.O. C. 1852. So Hnpr. vii. 46. Tis otrws 
edyOns cotiv tpav, doTis ayvoel Tov éxeiHev TOAEHOV Sedpo neovra, 
dv dpednowper ; i.e. who of you is so simple that he does not know, etc. ? 
Dem. i. 15. (Here wore ayvoei might be used.) Tis otrw aéppo 
Tov ToMiTiKdy Hv Tpaypatov, dats odK eyyds HYayKaaOn yevérOur 
TOV avppopov ; Isoc. iv. 113. Tis otrws padupds éortu, doris 
ov petarxeiv BovAncetar TavTys THs oTpareias ; Id. iv. 185. 

So also with the potential optative ; as ovdels dv yévouro otrws 
adapdavrwos, Os dv peiverev ev TH Sixarootvy, no one would ever become. 
so adamantine that he would remain firm in justice. Prat. Rep. 360 B. 


576. (future or Present Indicative, with negative yn.) 
The relative with the future (sometimes the present) indicative 
may denote a result which is aimed at, in the same general 
sense as dore with present or aorist infinitive (582), but with 
more exactness (577). The negative is wy. Lg. 
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EA 
Hvyxero pydepiav of cvvtvyiny toadtrnv yever Oar, 7 pov matoes 
/ x . . 
kataotpevarbar tiv Eipurny, i.e. no such occurrence as to prevent him 
from subjugating Europe. Hot. vii. 54. (We might have dere pv 
mavoat. Compare eis tooavm@y 7AGe petaBodivy dof araons THs 
> 4 s / 
Acias yevérOar dSerrorys, Isoc. v. 66.) “Avdntov ért towdvrous 
ba . . 
levan Ov KpaTyoas pi) KaTAaTX HAGEL TIS, it is absurd to attack men of 
such a kind that if we overcome them we shall not hold them, Tave. vi. 
11, (Here dore pa) Katacyetv, so as not to hold them, could express 
only the general sense of the construction.) ‘“O ypédov idia te Xapi- 
Sym Tovovtov 6 pay Tac. Kal dpiv €oratc. Dem, xxiii. 86. Tovadr’ 
> a 2 ® >A € a > s . 
drayyedovor e€ Gv pnd av tity 7 KivnOjoovTat. Id. xix, 324. 
Tis otk av deEaito Tovattns moditeias perexery, ev 7) pay Stadiyoer 
x. ye 3 Se3 dOX a , Sas > @ c 
xpnordos ov; Isoc, iii 16. Ovde toratra A€yew (rperer) e€ Gv oO 
, ae) , a , < a , 
Bios pysev ériddcer tov recGevtwv. Id. iv. 189. Towatra (riers 
Reyer e€ Sv pyre aitos xXelpwv elvar Sets pajte TOds puysovpéevovs 
Avpave?. Id. xi. 49. Bovdnbeis rovotrov prvypeiov Kxaradureiv, Oo 
‘\ aA > a rf , , > 4 ‘ t 2 > 

py THS avOpOrivns picews EatLv (=WoTe py civar). Id. iv. 89. 


577. The construction of doe after TovovTos (584), which best corre- 
‘sponds to this relative expression, is not common, as ovtws is the natural 
antecedent of dare, while TovotTos is naturally followed by ofos or és. 
The relative clause with the future is a much more definite expression, 
with its power of designating time, number, and person, than the 
infinitive. (See Tuuc. vi. 11, under 576.) ‘Tovotros may also be 
followed by ofos and the infinitive (759). 


578. “Ozws as a relative is sometimes used in this construction in 
a way which illustrates its use as a final particle. (See 313.) 4.9. 

Tlofee 5€ obtw Skws TOV Tov évdenoet pdEV, and act so that there 
shall be nothing wanting on your part; lit. act in that way by which, ete. 
Hpr, vii. 18. Td otros érictacbas avOpérwv dAdwv rpootateverv 
OTWS eEover TavTa. TO eriTHOELa, ee) ° TOUTO Oavpactov épaivero, 
i.e. in such a way that they should have, etc. XEN. Cyr. i. 6, 7. So 
Cyr. ii. 4, 31. : 

579. (Optative.) The relative in this consecutive construction does 
not take the subjunctive. The optative occurs occasionally depending 
upon another optative. We find the future optative in Puar. Rep. 
416 C, fain dv tis Setv Kai Tas oiKjoes Kal THY GAAQY ovoiay 
rotrny advrois taparkerdcarbat, iris pjre Tos PtAakas ws api- 
orovs efvar Taboo adTOds, KakOUpyely TE pi) ETApol rept TOs GAAOVS 
roAtras, with which compare 415 E, tovatras olas xemovds te oTé- 
yew Kat Oépovs ixavas e’var. The aorist occurs in Dem. vi. 8, 7 
iyetepa mode ovdev dv évdeiEarto Torotrov ovde Tourer, vp od 
reurbevres Twas “EAAjvov éxeivp Tpoeia Ge, i.e, nothing sa great as to 
persuade you to sacrifice any of the Greeks to him (= dore tpas mer Oev- 
tas tpoér Oat). The practical difference between the pure optative 
here and the potential pocioOe dv, like ds dv peivevey in Prat. Rep. 
360 B (quoted in 575), is slight ; but it would be seen if we had dare 
apoerOax here (so great as to make you sacrifice) and dare peiveey dv 
there (so firm that he would remain). 
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580. The relative may have a causal signification, being 
equivalent to orc, because, and a personal pronoun or demonstrative 
word. ‘The verb is generally in the indicative, as in ordinary 
causal sentences (713); but it may %e in the potential optative 
or potential indicative. The negative is ov; but when the 
relative clause is conditional as well as causal, the negative is 
ph. Eg. 

Oavpacrov moves, Os Hplv ovdey Sidws, you do a strange thing m 
giving us nothing (like éte ob ovdev didws). Xun. Mem. ii, 7, 13. 
Adgéas dpabea eivat, ds... €xédeve, believing him to be unlearned, 
because he commanded, ete. Hot. i. 33. Tipy pntépa (euaxdpi(ov), otwv 
réxvov éxiipyoe (like dru toiwv). Id. i. 31. Evdaipwv épatveto, os 
adeds Kal yevvaiws éreevTa, ie. because he died so fearlessly and nobly 
(ws being equivalent to é7v ovrws), Prat. Phaed. 58 E. 

Tadairwpos €f, @ pate Geol ratpHot ciot yO iepd, you are 
wretched, since you have no ancestral Gods (if you really have none), ete. Id. 
Euthyd, 302 B. Ils dy 6pOds €uod KarayryvdcKoute, @ TO Taparav 
mpos Tovtovi pndev cvpPBdAaov éoriv; i.e. since I have no contract 
at all with this man (or if I have no contract). DEM. xxxili. 34. “Orov 
tolvuv pndels TeTOAPNKE TOV OikElwy TOUT papTYPRTAl, TOS OvK 
eikds eat bas yyetrOai je TAANO) A€yerv; whereas then (or if then) 
no one has dared, ete. Id. xlix. 38. Solv. 26. ‘Ozore ai pev e€ apyas 
cwOjKka. jpavicOnoav erepar b& pi) eypadnoav, Tas dpOas av 
enol ducdouro, Kal’ ob pr) EXEL TapacyerGat cvvOyKas ; whereas the 
original agreement disappeared and the other was never written, how can 
he justly go to law with me, when (or tf) he cannot bring forward any 
agreement agaist me? Id. xxxili. 80. So Sora. O. T. 817, 1335, O. C. 
1680, Ant. 696, Ph. 178, 255; Ar. Ran. 1459; Hor. i. 71 (roiot 
ye pry eote pydev); THuc. iv. 126 (of ye pade . . . Hxere). The 
potential imperfect oceurs in AN?. v. 66, 2) Tolvuy emol veiunre-TO 
Gropov ToUTO, ev @ 4nd av adtot evropelre, do not then bring upon me 
this perplexity, in which you yourselves would not know what to do (half 
causal, half conditional). 


581. In the last examples with jj, the causal and the conditional 
forces are united, but in English we can express only one of them. 
Thus 6 pire Geot rarpeoé eto, besides its causal force, implies a con- 
dition ; so that we might translate equally well ¢f (as it appears) you 
have no ancestral Gods, you are wretched. The same combination of 
cause and condition is seen in the Latin stquidem, 


CONSECUTIVE CLAUSES WITH wate OR ws AND WITH 
ep’ ® OR éf’ Ere.) 
582. A consecutive clause expresses a consequence, that 


* See Gildersleeve in Am. Jour. Phil. vi. pp. 161-175 ; and Seume, De 
Sententiis Consecutivis Graecis, Gottingen, 1883. 
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is, the effect or result (actual or potential) of something that 
is stated in the leading clause. Such a clause is introduced 
by some relative word, generally by date, so as, so that. 
(See 575.) The consequence may be either one which the 
action of the leading verb aims at and tends to produce, or 
one which that action actually does produce. This is the 
fundamental distinction between wore with the infinitive 
(with yu for its negative) and wore with the indicative 
(with ov for its negative). Zy. 

Ilav rowtow dare Siknv pip Siddvas, they do everything in such 
@ way as (i.e. so as) not to suffer punishment, i.e. they aim, in all they do, 
at not being punished; it is not, however, implied that they actually 
escape. Piat. Gorg. 479 C. On the other hand, rav rowtow wore 


diknv od Stddacr.v would mean they do everything in such a way 
that (i.e. so that) they are not punished. 


_. 583. Though this illustrates the fundamental distinction in 
thought on which the distinction in form is based, there are 
many examples in which éore with the infinitive and éore with 
the indicative seem to amount to essentially the same thing, 
although the processes by which the meaning is expressed in 
the two constructions are essentially different. Thus we can 
say otrws earl dewds bore Sikny pr) Siddvas, he is so skilful as not 
to be punished, and also otrws éoti dewvds date Sikny od Sidwccy,. 
he is so skilful that he is not punished; and though we should 
receive the same impression from both statements, so that both 
might be made of the same man under the same circumstances, 
yet the two constructions (one stating a tendency and the other 
a fact) are very different, and they seemed far more so to a 
Greek than they do to us. 


584, “Qore is properly a relative particle of comparison, mean- 
ing as. Its correlative so may be expressed in a demonstrative 
like odrws, or implied ; as ottws orl dewds date ce reirat, he is 80 
skilful as to persuade you, or modus rereixwrtan Bote ikavy eiva 
ote rods évorxodvras, the city is walled so as to be able to keep its 
inhabitants safe. (See rowodtrovs kal obrw tpépew Kivas bore emi- 
yerpoas, PLAT. Rep. 416 A; and compare tovwbros ofos with the 
infinitive in 759.) These expressions in Greek state no more than 
he has the skill to persuade you and the city has walls enough to be 
able, etc. ; the further ideas that he does persuade and the city is 
able are inferences, which are strongly suggested and generally 
felt when the expressions are used, but they do not lie in the 
words. When. the Greek wishes to express these facts definitely 
and not to leave them to inference, it uses the indicative with 
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date; as otttws éort dewds dare oe TeiOen, he ts so skilful that he 
persuades you, or  éAts TeTELxTTaL GoTE ikavi) ETT LY. But here 
the use of a finite verb compels the writer to make his expres- 
sion more definite than it was before; for, whereas dare metoar 
and dere ixavy efvac meant only (so) as to persuade and (so) as to 
be able, without limiting the expressions to past, present, or 
future time, he cannot use a tense of the indicative without 
fixing its time, that_is, without making a definite statement. So 
long as the infinitive has no subject and can be translated by 
our simple infinitive (as above), we can generally express its 
force without putting into our translation more than we find in 
the Greek ; the formal distinction between so skilful as to persuade 
and so skilful that he persuades being apparent even when we 
mean substantially the same by both. When the clause with 
dare is negative, a marked distinction appears in Greek to show 
the different point of view taken in the two expressions, and we 
have dere pa) wetoas and dare od TeiHe. This is of course lost in 
English with our single negative. But when the infinitive has 
a subject, it must be translated by a finite verb in some definite 
tense, number, and person, that is, by a statement and not by a 
mere expression of tendency, although the force of the infinitive 
in Greek is the same as before. Thus we generally translate 
oxordles, dote Oavpaev eue (HUR. Hee. 730), you delay, so that 
I am astonished, as if it were dore Oavpdfw éyd, simply because 
We cannot use our infinitive with a subject expressed. If, how- 
ever, we substitute an equivalent form which avoids this diffi- 
culty, like so as to astonish me, we see that there is really no such 
definite character in dore Oavydlew eué as we impose upon it, 
and that it no more expresses a statement than dare ce reioat 
(above) does. The same difficulty of translating the Greek infinitive 
with its subject has done much to obscure the force of the 
tenses of the articular infinitive and of the infinitive with dy. 
(See also 603.) 

In many uses of the infinitive with décre it is not even inferred 
that the result towards which the infinitive expresses a tendency 
is actually reached. Thus, in clauses with déore expressing a 
purpose or a condition, and where the infinitive is. generally 
used without éore, we cannot substitute the indicative for the 
infinitive (see the examples under 587, 2 and 3, and 588). 


* Shilleto (in the Appendix to his edition of Demosthenes de Falsa Legatione) 
thus illustrates the distinction between dare ov« éBovAero and ware wh Bovde- 
c6a. ‘The difference seems simply to be this: otrws &ppwrv Fv ware ovk 
€Bovdero, he was so foolish that he did not wish (expressive of the real result 
or consequence) ; olrws Adpwv Fv wore wh BotrecOa, he was so Soolish as not 
to wish (expressive of the natural consequence). . . . Now it is obvious that 
an energetic speaker, wishing to express that the result (was not only of a 
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585. In Homer dove (or rather és te) is found, with two 
exceptions (589), only in the sense of as, like éorep. See its 
use in similes, as ds te New éydpy, Il. iii. 23. The re here is 
like that commonly added to relatives in Homer (as in ds re) and 
to éreé in Herodotus. The Attic poets are the first to use aore 
freely with the infinitive. In Sophocles we first find wore with 
the finite moods; this seems to have arisen from a desire to 
express definitely the accomplishment of the result, which the 
infinitive expressed only by inference. 


586. ‘Qs, originally of the same meaning with ws re, was 
seldom used in consecutive sentences except in certain authors. 
(See 608.) 


“OQotre WITH THE INFINITIVE. 


587. “Oore with the infinitive, with a demonstrative 
expressed or implied, means so as ; but when the infinitive 
has a subject which must be expressed in English, we are 
generally obliged to translate the particle with its antecedent 
by so that. The expression properly means only that one 
action or state is of such a nature as to be followed by 
another as a consequence, but it is often implied also, 
apart from the words, that the second action or state actually 
does follow. 


1. The consequence may be simply a result which a previous 
act tends to produce. Lg. 

"Aud 88 kvkdobvTo Tacav ViToV, daT dpnxXavety dro TPATOLWTO,, 
and they encircled the whole island, so that they (the Persians) knew not 
whither to turn (i.e. so as to perplex the Persians, etc.) AEScH. Pers. 457. 
Técovde puceiv Sore THY Siknv Tare tv, to hate so violently as to trample 
on justice, Sopn. Aj. 1335; so 1325. Xd S€ cyordfes, date Gav- 
paler éué, but you delay, so that I am astonished (see 584). Eur. Hee.. 
730, Ildvras otrw Siatibels drexéureto Hote abt@ padrAov pidrovs 
efvar 7 TO BaorrAe?. XEN. An. i. 1, 5. Avoxoria kat pavia toAAdKis 
cis THv Sudvovav eprrimrovtw ovTws GaTE Kal Tas émuoTipas ex Bad- 
Necv. Id. Mem. iii. 12, 6. "Hv reraidevpévos otros bore wavy puKpa. 
KexTnpevos Tavy pydiws EX ELV dpxoovra, he had been so educated as very 
easily to have enough, although he possessed very little. Ib. i. 2, 1. Pivac 
88 6 Ktpos déyerar prdoripdtaros, bare rdvra pev movov avatAn- 
var mévra St Kivdwvov tropetvac. Id. Cyr. i. 2, 1. “Atéexpyn yap 
dy rots yvwrGetow eupeverv, Sore pydepiav ypiv elvas zpos ToToV 


nature to follow, but) actually did follow, would employ the indicative : 
whereas in ordinary and unimpassioned language the infinitive would imply 
‘all that was necessary, the natural consequence supposing the real,’ 
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Scahopdy, for we should be content to abide by the decision so as to have no 
difference with him. Dem. xxvii. 1. IloAAds éAridas Exo apxovvtws 
epeiv, Gore byas pat dmoderhOjvar TOV mpayparov par ayvon- 
gat, TA. Id. xxvii. 2, Tovotrov 0s apiv mapédooav, wore 
orewrapévors cvverOciv és tairdv. Isoc. iv. 43. So iv. 42. Ki 
Towobrov ein %) copia, Gor ex Tod rAnpeoTépov Els TOV KEVwTEpOV pEtY 
Hav, of such a nature as to flow. Puar. Symp. 175 D. 

Tleécopar yap ov torotrov ovdevy Gore pu) od KaAGS Oavety, for I 
shall suffer nothing so terrible as to prevent me from dying gloriously. 
Sopa. Ant. 96. (For p27) od see 815, 2.) ab 


2. The consequence may have the form of a stipulation, 
condition, or limitation. £.9. 

Tlovobvrar 6poroyiav rpds Hdynra, dare AOnvaio e€etvar Bov- 
Nedour wept tov MotiAnvaiwr, they make a treaty with Paches, to the 
effect that the Athenians shall be permitted, ete. THuc. iii. 28. *Avaory- 
cas abtovs GaoTE pr dduKnoat, having removed them on condition of 
doing them no harm. Ibid. So i. 29, vii. 83. So Id. iii. 114, Evppa- 
xluv éroujoavto ert toiode, botTe ph oTpateverv. “Hfov avrois 
Tov Aowdv dpxew “EXAjvov, dot avtovs tbrakoverv BacrdrEi, it 
being in their power to rule the rest of the Greeks, on condition that they 
should themselves serve the King. Dem. vi. 11. 


3. The consequence may be aimed at as a purpose, the con- 
secutive clause becoming also final. £9. 

Ilav rovotow, dote Siknv pa) Stddvac, they do everything in such 
a way as not to suffer punishment, i.e. that they may not suffer. Piat. 
Gorg. 479 C. (Here iva px with the subjunctive might. be used, but 
it would express only the. final element.) “EBovAjnOnoav "EXevoiva 
eidudcarbar, Gate elvat opior Katapvyny et Sejoece, they wished 
to appropriate Eleusis, so that they might have a refuge if they should need 
it. Xun. Hell. ii. 4, 8. Myyxavai roddai ciow, dore Stadedyecv 
Odvatov, there are many devices for escaping death. Puat. Ap. 39 A. 
(Here we might have drws diadevgetraé tis.) Mnyavas etpijooper, 
dor és TO Trav ve TOVS’ drahrAdEat Tovey, we will find devices to free 
you, etc. (= dws oe arahAd€opev), AnscH. Eum. 82. 


588. The infinitive with wore sometimes follows verbs of 
wishing, commanding, ete., which regularly take a simple infinitive 
of the object (746), less frequently verbs which take an infinitive 
of the subject (745) ; and sometimes adjectives and nouns which 
regularly take the simple infinitive (758). Eg. 

Kirpis yap 70eX bore ylyver Oar rade, for the Cyprian Goddess 
wished this to be done, i.e. had (such) a wish (as) that this should be done. 
Eur. Hipp. 1327, Arxardv dor’ éuot kAvewv ASyovs, asking that he 
(Polynices) should hear my words (to the effect that he should hear). Sopu. 
O. C. 1350. Tots orparnyots tov rédewv ediSackev bore Sdvra 
Xpipata aitov weioar, he instructed him to give money and persuade 
the generals. THuc. viii, 45. Td pev dtvacOa1, & Paidpe, bore 
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dywvirthy tédeov yevér Oar, the ability to become a finished disputer 
(Le. having such power as to become). Prat. Phaedr. 269 D. ’EAOovtes 
Tpos avTovs TeOovow GoTE peta opOv"Apye ETLXErpyoat. THUC. 
iii. 102. (In the same chapter, we/He. “Axapvavas BonOijoat Nav- 
makty.) "Krewav tots “AOnvaious date éEayayetv ex Iddov 
Meconviovs. Id. vy. 35. Wydirdpevor adtol mpOto. bate racy 
TpoOvpia apdbverv, having voted to defend them, etc. Id. vi. 88. Eis 
avayKny KaGeotapev OoTE Kivduvervetv, Isoc, vi. 51. (See 749.) 
So dvvapuy dote eyyevér Oar, power to grow up in it, Puar. Rep. 433 B. 
Ki te Oeratov ratpi xpyopoiow ikvei?’*, date mpos Taidwy Gaver, 
i.e. of my father was warned by oracles that he should perish by his children’s 
hands. Soru. O. C. 969. 

IIavv por ewednoev Gore eidévac, it concerned me very much to 
know, XEN. Cyr. vi. 3,19, 7Addvarov tyiv dare Ipwraydpov tovde 
coputepov tiva EA€o Oat, it is impossible for you to choose any one wiser 
than Protagoras here (you have not such power as to choose). Puav. Prot. 
338 C. So Xen. Mem. i. 3,6. HuveBy evOds peta tHv payyv Oore 
ToAepou pev pndev €TL awvacdat pnoetépovs, T pos be THY eipyvyv 
parrov thy yvounv etxov. THuc. v.14, (Here the construction 
changes suddenly to the indicative in «?yov.) *Ap ¢otw Gate Kayyt- 
Oev Oeav AaPetv; is rt possible for me to have a sight of it near by ? 
Sopw. Ph. 656. 

Ilds yap tis ixavos yevour’ av Gore det TpoeTaTTELy TO TpoTy- 
kov ; for how could one become capable of always giving the proper command 
(so capable as)? Pua. Polit.295 A. Llorepa ratdes eiou ppovywrepor 
Gore pudeiv ta ppaopeva 7 avopes ; i.e. are they wiser than men in 
learning, etc.? Xun. Cyr. iv. 3,11. Neou dare torovto tpaypa die XE- 
oOa., too young to decide, Prat. Prot. 314 B. So yépwv ote © 
@deAretv, Eur. Andr. 80. Wvypov (eore 7d Bdwp) ote Aotaa- 
oOat, the water is too cold to bathe in. Xun. Mem. iii. 13,3. (Cf Aov- 
carat Wvyporepov and Oepporepov wvetv, in the same section.) 

In many of these cases it seems impossible to believe that wore 
added anything to the sense, even as it was felt by the Greeks. The 
expressions were probably stereotyped in usage, and their origin was 
forgotten. Indeed, wore and ws (608) sometimes seem to have no 
more meaning than our to with the infinitive, which in some cases we 
can use or omit at pleasure, though with some change of sense, as in I 
dare say and I dare to. say. Compare I command you to go and I bid 
you go. The examples show that there is hardly a construction in which 
the simple infinitive was used where dove is not occasionally prefixed 
to it. It is important here to remember that #ore means only as (or, 
including the antecedent, so as) ; never so that, except in the construc- 
tion with the finite moods, although this is often a necessary makeshift 
in our translation. 

For éote or os with the infinitive after the comparative and 7}, see 
764 (6). 

589. ("Qs re in Homer.) The only two Homeric examples of 
dare (Ss Te) with the infinitive are Il. ix..42, «¢ d€ coi avT@o. Ovpos 


Q 
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érécoutar Os Te véerOar, epxeo, but of your own mind ts eagerly set 
upon returning, go; and Od, xvii. 20, 0b yap ert orabpoicrr peeve ere 
tydtkos ipl, Gs 7 exiterAapevep OnpdvTope TavTa wiPecOar, for I 
am no longer of a fit age to abide at the sheepfolds, (and there) to obey m 
everything a master’s command (this comes under 587, 2, above). These 
eases seem to show that the usage was already established ; although 
Lehrs (de Aristarcht Stud. Hom. p. 157) proposes to expunge Gs Te in 
both. In Hus. Op. 43 we have pyidiws yap Kev Kal éx ijpare epydo- 
gawo, Ss TE we KEis (=Kal eis) EviavToV EX ELV Kal depyov eovTa, i.e, so 
as to have enough for a year, even without working. 


590. (Tenses.) The tenses of the infinitive most frequently 
used with wore are the present and aorist, with their usual 
distinction (87). See the examples above. 

The perfect is sometimes used-to express completion or 
decisiveness of the action (109; 110). £.g. 

Newort ard vocov Bpaydt te Aelwdikaper, OoTE Kal XpHpace Kat. 
Tois gwparw nvenoOar, ie, we have recovered a little, so as to have 
increased. THuc. vi, 12. Adywv cat BovAevpdtwv Kowwvov av ce 
mowotvto, WoTe pode ev oe AeANOEvat dy Bovdrdpea eid€évar, so that 
not a single one of the things we wish to know should have escaped you. 
Xen. Cyr. vi. 1, 40. Toratra modttetpata éEXeoGae (enol wrqpEev) 
ote ToAdAKIs EcTEepavarbar, Kal pynde Tods ExOpods ETLXELpEtV 
Aéyetv, K.T.A., 80 as often to have been crowned (perfect), and so as not 
even to have my enemies undertake (present) to say, etc, DEM. xviii. 257. 
See Id. xxiii. 68; Lys. xxxii. 27; Isoc, il, 32, iv. 45; Isan, x 1’ 
and the examples quoted in 109 and 110. 


591. 1. The future infinitive with @o7e is common only when it 
depends on an infinitive in indirect discourse and represents a future 
indicative of the direct form: so eis Tov? dvaetas avtov Hew aKxovu, 
ote Aaxedapovinv katnyopyoetv, Dem, xix. 72. So Lys. vy. 2. 
See other examples under 594. 


2. Elsewhere it is rare and perhaps doubtful. In Dem. xxix. 5 and 
xxx, 5, bo” buds aravras eloeo Oar is found in all Mss., and it is 
no more objectionable than other exceptional uses of the future, as 
that after BovAopar and Séopae (see 113), or than dore with the 
infinitive with ay not in indirect discourse (211; 592). In Drm. xvi. 
4 we have, éore Tolvuv év tive TowotTH Kaipo TA Tpdypara VoV,.. . 
dare OnBatows pév doGeveds yeverOar, AaxeSapoviovs 8, et 
Tourovtar THY ApKadiav bf’ Eavrois, rédw ioxupors yevijoer Oar, 
the change of time making the change of tense natural. 

In THve. iii, 84 we have, tpoxaAerdpevos és Adyous ‘Irmiav, dore,. 
iy paydev dpeckov heyy, TaAW aitrov KaTagTHOELY és TO TELyos TOV 
kat vyva, on the condition that, if his proposals should not be satisfactory, he 
would restore H. to the fort safe and sound. Here xaraorijcew represents: 
kataoT}ow in the words of Paches ; but the future is still exceptional 
in its use (see 113), In Tuuo, i, 29, iii, 28 (two passages) and 114,, 
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vii. 83, where there was the same ground for the future, we find the 
present or aorist infinitive with dore. 


592. The infinitive with av (not in indirect discourse) can follow 
Gore to express a consequence in a potential form, corresponding to 
the potential optative or indicative. Eg. 

*AroteTeryiopevor av hoav, dote pyd’ et peterepway ert Gpoiws av 
avtovs OdeXeiv, they would have been already walled in, so that, even if 
they had sent for them, it would not any longer have been of as much use to 
them, THuc. vii. 42. Tov oikeiwv pot tpaypatwy Toottov cvpB_By- 
KOTwWY OTE vpas av aKovoavTas éXeTHOaL, such as would make you 
pity me if you should hear them. Dem. L. 59. “ArroAnpbévtos, dare 
ph av SivacOar eravedOeciv oixade, so that he would not be able to 
return. Id. viii. 35. See also the examples under 211, and the cases 
of indirect discourse with Goze av under 594. (The translation of 
the infinitive here is necessarily inexact. See 584.) 


593. Herodotus often writes ovrw date together, otrw referring to 
the whole leading sentence, and not (as it generally does) to a single 
word or expression, .g. 

’"Arédpyn és Teyeny, Tas pev vixtas mopevopevos, Tas S& mpépas 
Katadivev és vAnY, OUT GaTE TpITH Edppovyn yevéer Oat ev Teyen, 
he escaped to Tegea, travelling by night and hiding in the woods by day, 
(in such wise) as on the third night to arrive at Tegea, Hv. ix. 37, So 
BLOOD vill. 27, 1x. 61s) 73. 

For the same usage before a finite verb, see 601 (end). 


594, ("Qore with Infinitive in Indirect Discourse. “Qore ov.) 
When a clause with wore depends on an infinitive in indirect 
discourse, and is itself a part of the quotation, its verb repre- 
senting a finite mood of the direct form, it regularly has the 
infinitive, in the tense of the direct discourse, even when on 
other grounds a finite verb would seem more natural. Here the 
future infinitive and the infinitive with av may be used, as in 
other indirect discourse (135; 204). The negative ov of the 
direct form is generally retained with such an infinitive. L.g. 

"Edacav rovs orpatiustas eis Totro Tpupis eAOeiv aot otk éOéXerv 
aivew ef pi) dvOocpias «in (they said e’s Toro tpupis HAVov Gore ovkK 
HOcrov mivery), they said that the soldiers became so fastidious that they 
would not drink any wine unless it had a strong bouquet. Xun. Hell. 
vi. 2, 6. ‘Yas cidevar iyyotpar TotTov otTw okay €lvar OoTE Ov 
SivacOar pabeiv Ta AcySpeva. Lys. x. 15. Odrw de GTOTOUS Twas ev 
TH mode elvar bore otk aicxbverOat AowWopovpévors avr (i.e. 
obrus aroma Gate ovK aicyxvvovTat). Dem, xix. 308, So xviii, 283, 
xix. 152. Elvae 8& woAdotvs &AAovs (se. fry), ods Botrer Bar Kovvw- 
vely THS TvVTALEWS, MOTE OVTE XpPHpATwV OUTE OTpATLWTOV ever Oar 
drroptay (i.e. dAAox eiolv, ods BovAopas (see 755) Kowvwvely, GOTE OVK 
grat daopia), AESCHIN, iii. 96; so i, 174, Toaotrov dpovnras $7)s 
abrovds date odX HynTaTIas odds atrovs agious elvat Civ, K.T.A. 
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(ie. roxobrov éppdvycav dote odx yyjoavTo). Isoc. xii. 255. Eivas 
88 (sc. Aéyerar) TaxuTira ovdev Erépw Spovov, oiTH WOTE, Et Pay Tpo- 
AapBdvew rors Ivdords ris 6500 év G Tovs prpyyKas ovAdeyer Oar, 
obdéva dv chewy droog (er Oar (i.e. €t pry TpoAapPavorev THS 0600 
év © ovAXéyowTo, ovdels dv droo@(orro). Hot. iil. 105 (see 755): so 
i. 189. Toradra évopilero Ta trdpxovTa avT@ elvat, BTTE OVK AV 
moO? érépas értOupjoat modstelas (i.e. odK ay excOupnoece). Lys. 
xviii. 6: so xxi. 18. See also THuc. v. 40, vill. 76; Isax. iii. 39, 
xi. 27; Prat. Ap. 26 D, Euthyd. 305 C, Leg. 806 A, Alcib. ii. 143 D. ~ 


595. “Qore pj, however, as the ordinary form with the infinitive, 
may be used in indirect discourse (594), even with the future infinitive 
or the infinitive with av. yg. 

TyAckaiirny yyeto Oar woAw oikeiv TO peyeBos, wate pnd av dTLObV 
9 Sewoy retoer Oar. Dum. ix. 67. "Quynv otros eudavys eivar Tots 
aXrafovevopevots ToACHOV, GoTE pHndéV av Tote yever Oat TTOV TOV 
Aeyovtwy. Isoc. xii, 20: so xii. 144. In Isax. iii, 51, dore pyde 
éxdovvat would have been the same in the direct form. 


596. Cases of wore with a finite verb in indirect discourse are rare, 
but sometimes occur; as oiopai o° dvareicewv, Gate ye OvdeV dvTEpEts, 
Ar, Nub. 1342. So Eur. Tro. 973; Puat. Leg. 692 D. 


597. 1. Occasionally @ore od with the infinitive represents a finite 
mood with od of direct discourse, even when there is no preceding 
infinitive to assimilate it (as there is in all the cases in 594), Hig. 

*"Evvonoatw ts obttws On TOTE TOppw THS HAtkias Hv WaT, et Kat 
py ToTe, oOdK av TOAA® torepov TeAEeVTHGAaL TOV Biov, let him reflect 
that he (Socrates) was then already so far advanced tn life that he would 
have ended his days not much later, etc. (i.e. otk av roAXAM torTepov 
ereAciityoev). XEN. Mem. iv. 8, 1. (Seume classes this with the cases 
in 597, 2 because of od toAA. But the infinitive depends directly 
on a clause with 67e in indirect discourse.) So in Aristor, Pol. ii. 9, 
17: A€yours ws petediSooav THs Toditelas, dor? od yiverOar TérTE 
THY OAvyavOpwriay. 

2. Sometimes ov is found with dore and the infinitive when the 
negative belongs to a single word, as in od roAAoé for 6Atyou See 
Isoc, viii. 107 : otrw Kaks tpototncay Tay Tpaypatov daO as 
ov moAAols érecw totepov raAw éruoAdcat. So Isax. ix. 17. 


598. In a few cases, however, dare od is found with the infinitive 
where none of the preceding explanations (594; 597) will apply. 
Such are the following :-— 

“Qor’ obre vuxrds trvov od’ e& typéepas end oreydlew HSdv, GAN 5 
TportaTav xpovos Sunyé pv aiev ds Oavovpevyy, so that neither by night 
nor by day did sweet sleep spread her wings over me. Sopa. El. 780. 
(Here there is an easy transition from the infinitive to the following 
indicative.) Ov paxpav yap texéwv repurtvyal, dor ody dravrd 
o eidévar Ta Spopeva, not so large that you do not know all (i.e. the city 
ws so small, that you know all) that is done. Eur. Ph. 1357, “Qor od8 
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‘ixvos ye Tevxéwv eivar caés, yes; so that not even a trace of the walls 
as to be seen. Id. Hel. 107, Nov 6€ mepieoryxev eis tobTo, Gate TOV 
idia Kwduvetovta od piddrodw ddAG pirorpdypova Soxety «var. 
Lycura. 3. Ovd" ad obtws dzopos Fv 08? adiros dor odK dv éev- 
peiv Tov droypdyovra, nor, moreover, was I so helpless or friendless that 
L could not find one to bring an adroypady, (otk av é€evpoun). Dum. iii. 
1. Otro & -dpyatiws efyov, wadrov 8 roditiKds, Gote ote Xpnpa- 
Tov ovetoOat rap ovdevds ovdev. Id. ix. 48. (This may be explained 
as oratio obliqua, on the ground of axovw and the infinitive in the 
preceding clause. But I agree with Seume in thinking this connection 
too remote to account for are ov, Here there is neither an assimilat- 
ing infinitive, as in the examples in 594, nor a leading clause with dre 
or @s, as in those in 597, 1. In fact, dare od gives the only ground 
for calling the clause with e?yov indirect discourse.) 


599. The examples in 598 have one common character: in all of 
them the thought could be expressed equally well by dare with the 
infinitive or wore with a finite verb, for even in Eur. Ph. 1357 and 
Dem. lii. 1 a fact rather than a mere tendency is expressed. We 
-ean, therefore, easily suppose a mixture of two constructions by which, 
for example in Eur. Hel. 107, instead of ore pa) efvar or dare 
ov« eotwv, either of which would express the sense, we have dare 
ovK etvat.t! This occasional confusion would be made easier by 
familiarity with dove ov and the infinitive in indirect discourse. 


600. In a few cases ®ore seems to be omitted, even when its 
antecedent is expressed; as in Anson. Ag. 478, tis Ode radvds 7 
ppevOv Kexoppévos, proyds TapayyéApacw veo Tupwbevta Kapdiav 
éreitT GAAayg@ oyou Kapetv; who is so childish, ete., (as) to be in- 
flamed in heart, etc., and then to suffer from a change of report? See 
also Hot. iii. 12, otrw ioxupatl, poyis dv ALGw raicas SvappiEevas, 
so strong, you could hardly break them with a stone. 


"Qore WITH THE FINITE Moons. 


601. “OQore with the indicative means properly so that, 
and expresses the actual result of the action of the leading 
verb. Lg. 


1 The explanation of &c7e ov with the infinitive on the ground of oratio 
obliqua was first made, I believe, by Shilleto in the Appendix to his Demos- 
thenes de Falsa Legatione (1844). It is also given by Madvig (Synt. § 205, 
Anm. 3), who confines dare ov to clauses depending on the infinitive of oratio 
obliqua after verbs like gnut, olwa, etc. (¢.e. like the examples in 694), 
Shilleto’s faith in his own explanation was somewhat shaken by finding that 
four of the passages quoted in 598 could not be brought under his canon. 
Under the influence of Shilleto’s essay, 1 originally suggested the mixture of 
two equivalent constructions given above, as applicable to all cases of écre od, 
not appreciating the wide influence of the principle of oratio obliqua upon the 
construction. : 
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Otros dyvopdvus exere, ote éhaifere abra xpyora yevjoer Oar, 
K.T.A.j are you so senseless that you expect, ete.? Dem. ii. 26. (Here OOTE 
éArifewv, so senseless as to expect, would express the senselessness of 
expecting, without necessarily implying that you do expect.) BeBy- 
Kev, GoTe wav év yovxy, watep, Lert pwveiv, he has gone, so that 
we can say everything in quiet. Sop. O. C. 82. So Ph. 75, El. 1204. 
Otros jpiv Soxe? mavrds ava iva, Gore raves TO Karadureiv avTa 
parurra pevyoper, so that we all especially avoid, etc. Xun. Mem. il. 
2,3. Ody jxev: do’ of “EXAnves Efpdvrifov. Id, An. ii. 3, 25. 
Kis totr drAnorias AAOov, dor odx éLipKeoev adrois Exew THY 
Kara yqv apx7v, GAAG Kal THY Kata Oddarrav Sivapuy odTwS érreOU- 
pyoav AaBetv, dore Tos Tuppadxors Tors Hperépovs adioracay. 
Isoc. xii. 103. Tadra weroinxa axdvtwv “A@nvaiwy, dot’, eirep 
dpoveire, Tovrous pev éxOpors broAnwWeabe, eyol dé TiaTEvCETE. 
Dex. xviii. 40. Odvrws evapyés éoti, do edpyoete. AESCHIN. i. 128, 
"Qor édv rérrapas povov Todas Tetons, Kat Tas GAAaS TOAAGY KaKOV 
amaAdXda€ers. Isoc. vy. 31. (Examples like do? . . . murredoere in 
Dem. xviii. 40 might be punctuated in this way.) 

So ottw dare in Herodotus (see 593); as és may Kakov amikato, 
oUTH waTE dvdoTaToL éyivovTo, Vii. 118. 


602. As dore in this construction has no effect upon the mood of 
its verb, it may have any construction that would be allowed in an 
independent sentence. It may thus take a potential optative or in- 
dicative with av, a prohibitory subjunctive, an imperative, or an 
interrogative. Lg. 

“Qo ovk dv aitéy yvwpioatp’ av eicduv. Eur. Or. 379. Iladav 
pev avrépov, dor, et ppovav érpaccorv, otd dv Od éey.yvdpmyny 
kaxos. Sopx. O. C. 271. “Qa7’, ef papa 1 mepiodos, py Oavpdoys. 
Prat. Phaedr. 274 A. Ovyrds & ’Opecrns: wore pi) Aiav oréve. 
Sopa. El. 1172. “Qere wéGev icacw; so how do they know? Dem. 
xxix. 47. So ov pa) and the subjunctive (296); ovrws émiteOipunka 
GKovoalt, OTTE. . . OD pH Gov atoAerhOG, Prat. Phaedr. 227 D 
(see 296, above), 


603. Occasionally there is a change from the infinitive to a finite 
verb in a sentence after Gore, with a corresponding change in meaning ; 
as in THUG. ili. 21, GoTe rdpodov pi) efvar rapa mipyov, dAXAG OL 
avtov pecwv Sipjecay, ie, the towers were built so as to allow no passage 


by @ tower outside, but so tHaT the men passed through the inside of them. 
(See 584.) 


604. A few cases occur of a peculiar assimilation of a clause with 
ore to a preceding optative in protasis, éore having apparently the 
force of a conditional relative. Eg. 

Ki tus tv yuvatka rHv chy ottw Ocparetociey dote pidely adtiy 
Pardov Toujwervev EavTov 1) oe, Gp dv ce evppdvar; if one should 
court your wife so as to make her more fond of himself than of you, ete. 
Xen. Cyr. v. 5, 30 (two Mss. have roujrevv). So v. 3,47 (etrouro), Ei? 


a a > VA s ® 
TL XP@TO To apyupl@ WOTE T PlafLevos otov eTalpav bua TavTyy K&KLOV 
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X x a ” , \ fan) 
HEV TO THOMA EXOL, KaKLoY dE THY YuxIV, TAS dv aPeAmov etn; Id. 
Oec, 1.13. KarayeAarrérepov ef... ets eis Torobrov puxpovxias 
» ¢ 
eAPowev, ote Ta TpooTdypata TobTwy bropetvatpev (so Cod, 


Urb, ; other Mss. iropetvas), Isoc. vi. 84. 


605. A few cases occur of dare with the optative in indirect dis- 
course. L.9. 

"EdoyiGovro 8€ Kat 7d immexdy, ds Td pev avtimaXrov roAv, 7d be 
atvTav orLyov ein, TO Se péyurtov, bt of vexpol bd TW TELXEL EKELVTO, 
date ovde Kpeittoow ober pddiv ei dvehéoOar, Kun. Hell. iii. 5, 
23. See also Isoc, xvii. 11. 


606. As the regular negative of the infinitive after doe is pu}, so 
that of the indicative and potential optative is ov. In Dem. xix. 218 
we have @ore pare... pate... pyre. . . GANA Kal... efra 
THY eipnvynv érouncarbe dyarytés, where the force of a preceding 
e¢ seems really to govern the verb, that of dare being wasted in the 
eight lines which separate the verb from it. In Dem. liv. 15, p75 
otwtv estas can be taken with ei. In SopH. Tr. 575, érrae tovTo 
KnAnTipiov, OoTE HTLV eiowdwv oTEpet yuvalka Keivos dvTl ood 
wéov, i.e. a charm to prevent him from loving more than you any other 
woman whom he may see, ware yy seems to have a final sense with the 
future, like a final relative. Compare ore yi with the infinitive in 
Puat. Gorg. 479 C (quoted in 587, 3). 


“Qore WITH THE PARTICIPLE. 


607. (a) As a clause with dare depending on an infinitive 
in indirect discourse is generally assimilated to that infinitive, 
so one depending on a participle in indirect discourse may be 
assimilated to the participle. Eg. 

Ovs’ otrws ayvipova ov6 arorov oddéva (sc. 6pO dvta) dare, € 
py rouprovoew dmavtes bo? dv ards, ob paaKkovtTa Toure ovdev 
ovo avrdy, nor do I see that any one is so unwise or absurd, that, if all 
will not do whatever he does, he too refuses to do anything (i.e. ovdets 
ovtus ayvdpov écoriv date od pdoke.). Dem. x. 40. Ta dé rpdypara 
(6p@) eis tovTO tpojKovTa, bate Srws jt) TeTopeOa atrol TpoTEpoV 
Kakos oxevarOat Séov, but I see things have come to this, that we must 
(ote Set) consider how we may not ourselves suffer harm first, Id. iii, 
1. “EridetEw “Aotidiroy otto opodpa pucotyta Tottov, date TOAD 
dy Oarrov diabépevov pndeva Tore TOV EavTod oikeiwy diarexOvas 
KAéwvr, paddrAov 7 Tov TovTov vidy Tornodpevoy, I will show that 
Astyphilus so hates him, that he would much sooner have ordered in his 
will that no one of his relatives should ever speak to Cleon, than have 
adopted his son as his own (roAd av Oarrov 8éGero). Isax. ix, 16. 
Other examples are [DEm.] Erot. 3 ; Isoc. iv. 64; Puar, Rep. 519 A. 


(>) In two cases there is a like assimilation to a participle 
not in indirect discourse :— 
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Tédv Oeatdv crpdirovekotvtwv éxelvp Kal pucovvTov ToUTOY, 
Gote tOv xopav Tov pev eratvotvTwy, To S aKpodcar bat ovK 
éOeXSvtwv. AND. iv. 20. Dvyyvapnv exe et, mpoeAnAvOws ets 
rovto bore bd Tov éuavTod SovAwy bBpic Geis, ov Sivapat Kara- 
_oxetv, k.7.A. DEM, xlv. 83. 

The last examples seem to show that clauses with @ore can be 
assimilated to a preceding participle as we have seen them assimilated 
to an optative (604). Compare with this construction Isoc. iv. 21, 
ovdels yap av érépay wéAw eridei~ere TorobTOV év TE ToAEUW TH KATA 
yiv brepéxovoay, dcov tiv iyperépav ev tots Kuvdtvors Tots KaTa 
Oaratrav Siapéepoveav. 


‘Qs USED LIKE wore. 


608. In their original use ws and ds re are related precisely 
as és and és 7e in Homer. But in consecutive sentences wore 
gradually gained almost exclusive control, so that as here became 
very rare. ‘Qs occurs chiefly in Aeschylus, Sophocles, Herodotus, 
and Xenophon, where it is used in the same constructions and in 
the same sense as wore. Lg. 

(With Infin.) “Hrovow éxpvydvres os oréverv roAw IepoGy. 
Anson. Pers, 510. Herwxws y, os Opactver Oat parrov, Bpdotevov 
aipa, KOpos ev Sopots pever, having drunk of mortals’ blood so as to be 
more emboldened, a band of revellers alides in the house. Id. Ag. 1188. 
So Pers, 437, Ag. 546, Eum. 36, 427, 799, 895. Xvppetpos yap ws 
KAveuv, for he is near enough for us to hear. Sorw. O. T.84. Od? t7d 
(vy@ Adhov Sucaiws efyov, ws oTepyerv Eeuée. Id. Ant. 292. So 
Tr. 1125. Ovdx €s tTotto adpoctyys dmikopevos ws. dd€at. TiHV 
ewutod Svvapuv repiecer Oar THs Baordéos. Hpr. iii, 146. “YyndAtv 
dé obrw 67 Te A€yeTat, Ws Tas Kopupas adrod ody old Te Efvar iSerOar, 
and it (the mountain) rs said to be so high, that it is not possible to see 
its summits. Id. iv. 184, ‘O worapos. torotros Td BaOos, ws pydé 
70 Odpata brepéyerv Tov Babovs. Xen. An. ili. 5, 7. So ii. 3, 10. 
Pepovrar KwOwva, os dd TOD ToTapod apiacac Bau. Id, Cyr. i. 2, 8. 
Ev ro dodaci 78n eoopar, ds pydev av ett Kaxdv maOetv. Ib, viii. 
7,27. See iv. 2,8. Otro yap Soxodpev raperkevdobat ws, hv pev 
adnGevnre, ixavol efvar tuas ed Toiv? jy 8€ eLararare, oi 
vopifopev Exew Ws ovx jas ef tiv Ere Oat, GAAG pGAXov bpas 
ep’ npiv yevioeo Pas, Ib. iv. 2,13. (In the last clauses we have 
ws in indirect discourse, like ore in 594, the direct form being 
ovxX jpels eodpeOa, GAAA padrXov byels yevjoerOe. Most Mss., however, 
have yevéoOau.) 

(With Indic.) Hpos 748’ s Sotowy pev dory wav xevav8plav 
o7revet. AuscH. Pers, 730. Otrws éxes ¥ 1) tiotis, Os TO pev Soxetv 
ever rt, Teipe 8 0} rporwpirynad Ta, so s'ands my confidence, that 
belief is in at, while I have had nothing to do yet with testing it. SorH. 
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_ Tr, 590. Otro dy Te Krew) eyévero ds Kal of wdvres “EAAnves 

Poddmuos 75 odvopa e€€épnaOor, i.e. so that all the Greeks came to know 
well the name of Rhodopis. Hor. ii. 135. Tovtw rpoodudées obtw Si Te 
eyevovto ws oeas ExéAevE Tis EavTod ydpys oiknoar, Hor, i. 163. 
So iii, 180. Otro pou rpoPipos eBonOnoas os viv TO pév ex? uot 
otxopat, To 8 eri col céowopat XEN. Cyr. v. 4,11. Toootrw 
TreoverTi TE Os TEWyras TOY iSicTwV CiTinv Tet EETAL, Ib. Vii. 5, 
Sie oo tHelliy. 4) 6: 


609. Besides the authors above mentioned, Euripides has one 
example of ws with the infinitive like dote, Cycl. 647 ; Thucydides 
one, vil. 34; and Plato one, Rep. 365 D. We have: ws with the 
, indicative in Prat. Men. 71 A; and with the participle in Xen. Cyr. 
vil. 5, 46, and Pra. Tim, 56 C (ws here having both the participle 
and the infinitive). 

For ws with the infinitive after the comparative and 7}, see 764. 


"Ed’ © AND éf’ Te WITH THE INFINITIVE AND THE 
FUTURE INDICATIVE. 


610. 1. Ed @ and é¢ Gre, on condition that, for the purpose of, 
take the infinitive, like ore in some of its senses. F.g. 

Kirev Ott oreicacOat BovaAoito, ef @ pte adrtds Tos “EAXAnvas 
adikeiy pyre exeivous Kalety TAs oikias, AapBPaveryv Te TamiTHSELO. 
édowv déor.vto, XEN. An. iv, 4, 6. las av otros eOeAor Ta &AXAST PLA 
amoatepeiv éf @ Kaxodo€os efvar; Id. Ag. iv. 1. “Adieuev ce, 
aN , , Ses) iris ’ s aie 
ext TovTw pevTolt, ep OTE pnKkeTe Prrtocodetyv, on condition that 
you will no longer be aw philosopher. Prat. Ap. 29 C. AipeOevres ed’ 
ote Evyypaypar vopuors, Ka ovativas roAtrevaowTo, for the purpose 
of compiling laws. Xun. Hell. ii. 3,11. (For roditevoouwro, see 574.) 
Awporoy}On aito aroctadjoer Oar “AOjvale rob eviavtot Exaorou 
pvas cixoor, ep Ore BonOnoery tots "Apduocetow, AESCHIN, iii, 
114. (For the future infinitive, see 113.) 

2. Herodotus and Thucydides sometimes have ef’ « or ef Gre, on 
condition that, with the future indicative. Fg. 

"Ext rovrw Se imekiotapat Tis apxis, ep Gre tx ovdevds tpewv 

t t 
apéopat, I withdraw upon this condition, that I shall be ruled by none 
of you. Ht. iii. 88. Tovrous & dv ricvvos eov Karyyaye, ef QTE 
of drdyovor adrod ipopdvra: TOv Oedv évovras Id. vii, 153, Kat 
tiv Bowriav egéhumov “A@nvaior racav, orovdds Tomodpevot ep 
rovs dvopas Kopodvrat, THuc. i, 113. EuvéByoav ef gre €€t- 
agi ek Iedorovyjrov trdarovdo. Kat pyderore emiPynoovtTat 
airs, they made an agreement with the condition that they should depart 
from Peloponnesus under truce, and never again set foot in at. Id, i. 1038. 
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Temporal Particles signifying Until and Before. 
A. “Eas,’ dpa, eis 6 OR elaoKe, EoTe, AYpL, péexpt, UNTIL. 


611. All of these words are used also in the sense of while, 
so long as, and have the constructions of ordinary relative clauses 
(514). In common with dum, donec, and quoad in Latin, and 
wile or whiles in Elizabethan English,? they mean not only during 
the time when, but also up to the time when. As relatives, in the 
former sense they can have an antecedent like téws, so long, éws 
etc. meaning as, in the latter sense they can have one like 
péxpe tovrov, down to that time, éws etc. supplementing this by 
at which or when. The idea of a clause with wntil is that the 
action (or negation) of the leading clause continues to a time af 
which that of the dependent clause takes place. That the former 
action then ceases is an inference generally made, but not posi- 
tively implied in the language, and not necessary. Our word 
until thus includes what the Greek may express by péype todtou 
éws or (omitting the antecedent) by éws alone. 


612. A clause with wntil referring to an actual past occurrence 
(613) is simply a temporal clause of this peculiar character, with 
the construction of a relative clause with a definite antecedent 
(519). But when it refers to the future, it becomes a con- 
ditional relative clause, and payotpar ews av tHv rodAw ero, I 
shall (continue to) fight to the time at which I shall take the city, has 
the conditional force which comes from the indefinite antecedent ; 
for even if péxps tovrov were inserted here, it would denote no 
definite period, but only one limited or conditioned by the future 
capture of the city. The actual apodosis to the condition is not 
paxoduat alone, but rather the whole implied idea, J shall go on 
Jjighting to the future time, the limit of which is set by gos dv 
édw. It has been seen (486; 490) that ordinary conditional 
clauses may condition not their expressed leading clause, but 
one which the context implies ; as Evyupayiavy rovwdpev, Hv tis ed” 
npas ty, we are making an alliance, (to be ready) in case any one 
shall attack us. Again, a conditional clause may refer to an 
object which is aimed at in the action of the leading verb; as 
IldtpoxAov édere ixrovs, et Kev puv €dAns, turn your horses on Pen 
haply you may take him, i.e. that you may take him, if haply you may 
(487, 1). In like manner a conditional relative clause with wntil is 

? In Homer, where the form éws would seldom suit the verse, elws or elos 
is commonly written. 


* “He shall conceal it whiles (= wntil) you are willing it shall come to 


note.” Shakespeare, Twelfth Night, iv. 8. See Abbott’s Shakespearian 
Grammar, p. 98. 
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very apt to refer to an object aimed at, and thus to become at 
once final, relative, and conditional: thus in I]. iii. 291 (see 613, 
3), it is distinctly implied that the end of the war (réAos roAEpo10) 
is a condition which is to limit the time of fighting, and also an 
object at which the fighting aims. The same is true in general 
of the other forms of conditional relative sentence which the 
clause with wntil may take. It will be seen (614, 2) that in the 
Odyssey ws develops a peculiar force in this direction, which 
makes it almost a final particle. 


613. ("Ews.) 1. When és, wntil, refers to a definite 
past action, it takes the indicative, usually the aorist. Ay. 

Nijxov rdAwv, efos erHAPov cis ToTapov, I swam on again until I 
came into a river. Od, vii. 280. Avrap 6 meds Obve did tpopdyor, 
clws filov Acre Ovpdy. Il. xi. 341. So Od. v. 123. Oipwyi) 
kateixe TeAayiav dAa, €ws KeAawvs vuKTos dupe aetrero, until the 
eye of dark night interrupted. Awscn. Pers. 426. ILiver ews @Oépynv’ 
avrov dupiBaca PA oivov. Eur. Ale. 758. "Epewwav €ws dpixovto 
ot otparyyot. Xun, Hell. i, 1,29, Kat rotr éroiovy éws ek tis 
xXopas arnv. Id. Cyr. iii, 3, 4. Od mpdrepov éeratcavto, ews Tiv 
ToAw €is oTdoes KaTEgTHOAaY. Lys, xxv. 26. Méype TtovTov Pidos 
avopdateTo, ews tpovdwxev”OrvvGov. Dem. xviii. 48. 

In the last two examples rporepov and péxpe TovTov are antecedents 
of éws, until, as Téws often corresponds to éws, while. 


2. When a clause with éws, until, refers to a result 
which was not attained in past time in consequence of the 
non-fulfilment of a condition, it takes a past tense of the 
indicative, like a conditional relative clause in a similar 
case (528). Hg. 

“Héews av tovtw ere SueAeyopyy, Ews att@ Thy Tov “Apudiovos ar é- 
Swka phow avti ths ToD ZiOov, I should gladly have continued to talk 
with him, until I had paid him back Amphion’s speech in return for 
Zethus’s. Puat. Gorg. 506 B. OvK dv eravopny, ews ateTerpddnv 
Ths gopias TavTngt. Id. Crat. 396 C. “Exuwyov av, éws ot rAcioror 
tov eiwbotwv yropny arepjvavtTo,... yovylav av iyov, ie. I 
should have waited until most of the regular speakers had declared their 
opinion, etc. Dem. iv. 1, (For dy here, see 223.) So Ar. Pac. 71. 
In Lys. xxii. 12 we have éws éméAure after éypqy pativer Oa, 

The leading verb must be an indicative with av, or some other 
form implying the non-fulfilment of a condition. (See 559.) 


3. When a clause with éws refers to the future, and 
depends on a verb of future time (not an optative), éws has 
dv or «é and the subjunctive, like a conditional relative 
clause (529). yg. 
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Mayxjoopar adOr pévwv, elws Ke tédos rodguowo Kexeto, I shall 
remain here and fight, until I (shall) find an end of the.war, Il. iii. 291. 
So xxiv. 183. “Ews 8 dy ofv mpos rod wapdvtos éxpdOys, EX 
éArida, until you learn the whole from him who was present, continue to 
hope. Sovu. O. T. 834. So Ar. Nub. 1489. Méxps yap rovrov vopiva 
Xpyvar Katnyopetv, ews av Oavdrov Sd£n TO hedyovte dgva cipydc ban, 
for so far do I think I ought to proceed in my accusation, wntil at shall . 
appear that deeds deserving death have been done by the defendant. Lys. 
xii. 37. Aed po) mepipévery ews dv erro tociy, we must not wart untal 
they are upon us. Isoc. iv. 165. OvK dvapevopev éws dv 1) Tperepa 
XoOpa KaKOTaL, we are not waiting until our land shall be ravaged (1.e. 
until the ravaging shall be going on), Xen. Cyr. iii. 3,18. The present 
subjunctive is rare ; but when it is needed, it is unobjectionable: see 
Txuce. i. 90 (quoted in 614, 1). 


4. When a clause with éws refers to the future and 
depends on an optative with dy, it generally has the optative 


(without dv) by assimilation, like a conditional relative 
clause (531). Eg. 


Ki 8 révy orovddlou payeiv, eirous dv ote rapa tais yvvartiv 
éotiv, ews Tapateivatye TovTov, but if he should be very eager to eat, 
I should tell him that his dinner is with the women, until I put him to 
torture. XEN. Cyr. i. 3,11. Kat 16 pev dv e€arcifporev, 7d dé waduv 
eyypaovev, Ews Ste padrdcota dvOpwrewa 70) OcopiAy Toijnoeray, 
and they would blot out one thing and again put in another, wntil they 
made human characters as pleasing as possible to God. Prat, Rep. 501 
B. ‘Qoatrws dv didoins (Adyov), ews eri te txavdv éAOous. Id. 
Phaed. 101 D. So after an infinitive depending on an optative ; as 
dcoird ¥ dv adrod pevery ews awed Bots, he would ask him to remain 
until you departed (should depart). Xun. Cyr. v. 3, 18. In Od. ii. 77 
we have éws xe with the optative (542): ro¢pa yap av Kata doru 
rotintuccoipeba, ptOw xpiyat arattifovtes, €ws kK ard Tavta 80 bein. 
In Pat. Phaed. 101 D, éws dv oxéWato represents €ws dv oKxePopat 
of direct discourse (see 702). 

The optative with ews is most common after past tenses, in the 
construction of 614. 


5. When the clause introduced by ws, until, depends 
upon a verb denoting a customary or repeated action or a 
general truth, and refers in a general way to any act or acts 
of a given class, it takes av and the subjunctive after primary 
tenses, and the simple optative after secondary tenses. (See 
532.) ~ Bg. 

“A 8 dy dotvrakra 4, dvdyKn Tabta det mpdypara TOPEX ELV, EWS 
bat 4 / * 
dv xd@pav XdPy, they must always make trouble wntil they are put im 
order. Xen, Cyr. iv. 5, 37. Tlowtpev tat?’ Exdoro@’, éws dv aitov 
euBiroper és xaxdv, we always treat him thus, until we cast him into 
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trouble. Ar. Nub. 1458. Tepuepevopev ob Exdorore, ews dvory Vein 
7) dexpwripiov, we waited every day until the prison was opened, Puat. 
Phaed. 59 D. 


614. (Final use of éws.) 1. It will be seen by the examples 
under 613 (see the first under 3 and the first three under 4) 
that the clause with éws very often implies a purpose, the attain- 
ment of which is aimed at or expected. When such a clause, 
implying a purpose which would originally be expressed by a sub- 
junctive, depends on a past tense, it generally takes the optative ; 
but the subjunctive also may be used, to retain the mood in 
which the purpose would be originally conceived, as in final 
clauses (318). Eig. 

O’s’ erry Toews cipvT Oat péya SOya Svapzrepes, clos CKOLTO, nor 
did she dare to guard her husband’s great house constantly until he should come. 
Od. xxiii. 150. ‘Hovdyale 7 otpdr, éws Tots “Apmpaxustars déoe 
BonOeiv, he kept quiet wntil it should be necessary to help the Ambraciots. 
Tuuc. iii, 102. (The present optative is rare.) So Lys. xiii. 25. 
Lrovids éroujravro, éws dmayyeABein Ta exOevra cis Nakedac- 
pova, they made a truce, (to continue) until what had been said should be 
announced at Sparta. Xen. Hell. iii. 2,20. (Here éws av drayyeAOp 
might have been used, as in the following examples) “Kos 6 av 
ratra StampdgwvTar, prracyy Kat purdv tois ppovpots && pyvav 
xaréXure. Ib. v. 3,25. “AAN éruryeliv (rods mpeo Beis Exéhevev) pexpt 
TorovTov, ews av TO TELYOS tkavov alpwov doTE atopayer Oar, but he 
bade them detain the ambassadors until they (the Athenians) should be 
getting their wall high enough to defend. THuc. i. 90. (Most editors 
emend alpwow to the aorist dpwow, which with éws would mean until 
they should get the wall high enough, the former being less definite and 
exact in its time, and therefore more appropriate here.) 

For the intermediate form of és av with the optative in such 
sentences, see SopH. Tr. 687, AND. i. 81, Isoc. xvii. 15 (in 702). 


2. In five passages in the Odyssey €ws with the optative after a past 
tense has an unusually strong final force, so that it appears almost like 
a final particle. 

Tlépare 5€ pu mpos Sapa ’Odvocijos, etws I]nveAdrresav ddvpopevny 
yoowrav TAVTELE KAavOpoio, she sent her to the house of Ulysses, (to the 
end) that she might cause Penelope to cease her lamenting. iv. 799. °Qpce 
8° éxl xpaurvov Bopénv mpd Sé Kipar’ cafe, éws 6 ye Paujxeror 
idrypéetpowrs poyein, and she roused swift Boreas and broke the waves 
before him, that Ulysses might come to the oar-loving Phaeacians, v. 385. 
MoxAdv brd crodot jAave ToAXjs, «(@s Ocppaivorto, I pushed the 
club under the deep ashes, that it might be heated (to remain until rt should 
be heated). ix. 375. So ddxev ZAauov, efws XvTAdoauTo, Vi. 79; and 
dpdpevos €fos tkolTo, xix. 367. 

In none of these cases will wntil express the final force of the 
clause with ws. It appears as if €ws here began the same course by 
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which d¢pa, ws, and dws became final particles (312-31 4), but did not 
complete the change. 

615. ("O¢pa.) In epic poetry d¢pa, until, is used like os. 
Eg. 

“Os pev Ophixas dvdpas erpyero Tudéos vids, oppa duwdex’ ered VEV, 
until he had slain twelve. I. x. 488. "“Hpx’ tpev, dbp’ apikovTo 
Kata oTparov, HF pv aveyet. IL xiii, 8329, “Heer, odpa péya o7reos 
ixeto. Od. v.57. (See 613, 1.) 

"AAAG pe’, Opa KE TOL pedtndea ofvov éveiKw, but wait, watil I 
shall bring you honey-sweet wine. Il. vi. 258. Todpa 8 ext Tpweror 
rider kpatos, opp’ dv ’Axauot vidv eudv ticwowv, 6péAAWTTY TEE 
tin. Il. 1-509. So ll. xv 232. See 613, 3.) 

NorAcuéws 8 éxdpny, opp ekepererev driccw iotov Kat Tpdmev 
adris, I clung steadfastly, wntil she (Charybdis) should vomit forth again 
the mast and keel, Od. xii. 487. (See 614, 1.) 


616. (Eis xe and és 6.) Homer uses cis 6 xe (or eirdxe), until, 
like gws xe, with the subjunctive, and once with the optative. 
Herodotus uses és 6 and és 06, wntil, like éws, with the indicative, 
and és 6 av with the subjunctive. Lg: 

Mipverte eis 6 xe dou peya Upiapo. €Xwperv, wait until we capture 
Priam’s great city. Il. ii. 831. “Yyu & er ehvawv dppiocoper, cis 6 
kev EAOn VE apBportn, and we will moor them far out by stones, until 
divine night shall come. Il. xiv. 77. In IL xv. 70 we have eis 6 k’ 
’Ayaot "IAwv €Aovev, depending on an optative with ay (613, 4; 
542), 

Obros 5€ dvnkotatee Te Kat Adyov lye ovdeva, és 0 EAaPE TV 
dixnv, but he disobeyed and paid no attention to me, until he got his 
punishment. Hot. i.115, “O Anudxys tv ToAXCs aivedpevos, és 6 TOU- 
Tov katatveovar Bacirea odio eivat. I1d.i.98. Soi. 158, 202; v. 
92; vi. 75. “Ametyov ris eevperios ovdev eAagaov, és ob d1) Atyns 
avetpe. Id.i. 67. (Many editors change és of to és 6.) Inii. 148, éws 
00 amédeLav ardocas abtds, wntil they had shown them all, €ws o6 of the 
Mss. is generally emended to és 6. “AAX atta éyw to" EAAnue €eivp 
prdago, és 6 av avrds eXOdv éxeivos drayayer bar €O€rH, I shall keep 
them until he comes himself and wishes to take them away. Id. ii. 115. 

A singular case of és 6 occurs in THuc. v. 66, és 6 enepnvnvto, as far 
back as they remembered (Schol. peta tiv TOV avOpirov pvjpny). 


617. ("Eore.) "Eove, until, is not found in Homer, but is 
used like éws in tragedy, in Attic prose (especially in Xenophon), 
and in Herodotus. £.9. 

Xpovoy 748’ hv torotrovPécr’ ev aibeps peow Katéoty Aapmpos 
yAtov KikXos Kal kate €OaAm7e. SopH. Ant. 415: so El. 753 ; AESCH, 
Prom. 457. uvetpov amvvres, eote emt tais oxnvais éyévovro, 
they marched away without stopping, wntil they came to the tents. XEN. 
Cyr. vii. 5, 6; so An. iii. 4, 49. 

Ti rapotcay dvtdijow rixnv, gor dv Ads ppdvnpa Awhjocy 
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xoAov. AuscH. Prom. 375; s0 697. "AdOoyyov evar tov tadapvatov 
vopos, oT av opayai kaBatpdtwor, tt is the law that the murderer 
shall be speechless until streams of blood have been poured wpon him. Id. 
Eum. 448. Advrod tyde pevéopev €or dv kal teAcvTHOwpev. Hor. 
vii. 141. Tlepipevete ear dv éym EAOw. Xun. An. v. 1, 4. 

Exupetvar kedevoavres Cote BovAcboavro, eOvovto, bidding them 
wait until they had consulted, they made sacrifice. Id. An. v. 5,2. (“Eor 
av Povrctowvrat might have been retained from the direct form, as 
in the next example.) “Amexpivato pvAdtrew attra, €or av avrds 
eLOov AGB 7a dSdpa, until he should come and take the gifts. Id. Hell. 
iii. 1, 15. So An. vii. 1, 33; Hor. vill. 4. 

‘Ordre dpa ein dpiotov, dvépevev adtors eoTe Eupayovev TL, OS 
py Bovrtpwmev, he always waited wntil they had eaten something. XEN. 
Cyr. viii. 1, 44. 

618. ("Aype and pexpe.) "Axpe and péypt, until, are used 
like éws, but chiefly in prose and in later Greek. Lg. 

Kat tabra érolouv pexpt oKotos eyéveto, wntil darkness came on. 
Xun. An. iv. 2, 43 so iii. 4, 8, Eiorijxes pexpe ews eyévero. Piar. 
Symp. 220 D. 

Méxpe & ay éy® Kw, ab orovdal pevovtwr, but until I come, let the 
truce remain. XEN. An. ii. 3, 24; so 1.4, 13. Elre rots rpopvAake 
xeAevery TOS KipuKAS Tepipevety AXpL av TXoAdTY, to wart until he 
should find leisure. Ib. ii. 3, 2. Meype 8€ tovTo idwperv, peeveoptev 
rap piv adroit, but until we see this, we shall remain by ourselves. 
Hor. iv. 119 (for the omission of &y see 620). Herodotus prefers the 
form with ot (619). 

"Axpe is much less common in this sense than pexpt. The forms 
&xpis and péxprs are not used by the best writers. 


619. "Axpco and péxpe of are used like dps and pexpu Eg. 

Tév 88 ratte mpakdvrwv, ax ps 0B d5e6 Adyos eypadero, Turigovos 
mpeaBiraros dv Tov ddeApov tiv apxiv etxe. XEN. Hell. vi. 4, 37. 
So Cyr. v. 4,16; Tuc. v. 26; Hpr. i. 187, vil. 60. Tovs “EAAnvas 
areAicarto SdvAclas, dar éevOépous «iva méexps of Tah avTot 
abrovs KatedovAdoavtTo. Prat. Menex, 245 A. 

Tlapadi8wpe évrerAdpevos Ocivai pu és Epnpov dpos Kal prrdoce 
ax peod TeAcvTHTY, to watch him until he dies. Hot. i. 117 (see 614). 
Karariberas és Tévedov péxpe 08 tois "AOnvaios te 50, until the 
Athenians shall pass some vote about them (see 620). TuHUue. i. 28. 


620. (Omission of av.) “Av is sometimes omitted after €ws and the 
other particles meaning wnfil (including piv), when they take the sub- 
junctive. This is most frequent in tragic poetry, but it occurs some- 
times with és 6 or é 08 in Herodotus, and with péxpe and peéxpe (or 
axpt) 0} in Herodotus and Thucydides. Lg. ig. 

"Eos 7d yatpev Kal TO Avrreto Oar paOys. Sopu. Aj. 555. “Apiyyer 
Zor eyo peAn9G. Ib. 1183. So O. C. 77, Tr. 148, Ph, 764. “Es of 
drobdvwcr 1) opt TaperpeOy Te ddixov, péxps TovTov. Hopr. ill, 31, 
Mydéva exBijvar péxpt TAovs yévntat, that nobody should leave the ship 
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before she sailed. Tuuo. i. 137. Adrods és pvdakiy Siexopucay, 
péxpe 00 AOjvate reupOGouv. Id. iv. 46 ; see iv. 16 and 41, and iit. 
28 (quoted in 619). See also péxps S€ Todro idwpyev, Hpr. iv. 119, 
and dypt ob TeAcuTion, Id. i, 117. 

The only case in Homer of this omission of xé or av is the doubtful 
one, éxer Kotov dppa TeAccoy, Il. i. 82, where d¢pa may perhaps be 
final. (See 468.) 

For zpiv without dv with the subjunctive, even in Attic prose, see 
648. 


B. IIpiv, BEFORE, UNTIL 
Meaning, and General Use of mpiv. 


621. IIpiv was originally a comparative adverb (= pérepov 
and zdpos), formed from zpé and meaning before. It appears 
in the usual-adverbial relations; as mpiv prow tréoyero, he once 
promised me; mpiv dv, having been of old ; ev 7) zplv xpove, in the 
former time ; and it once takes the genitive like a preposition in 
Pinp. Py. iv. 43, zpiv pas, before its time. With the infinitive 
it originally expressed a simple temporal relation, piv éAGetv 
being the equivalent of the later zpd rod edOetv, before going. 
With the finite moods zpi always expresses a limit of time 
and means wntil, like éws, having become a conjunction, not 
losing, however, its original meaning of before. From this 
original comparative meaning, zpiv has a negative force, imply- 
ing that something does or does not happen before (i.e. in the 
absence of ) another event; so that ovr or pajrw with a temporal 
participle may generally be substituted for zpiv and the in- 
finitive. Thus, in vate d¢ Tyjdaov mpiv édXOciv vias “Ayaov, I. 
xill, 172, for mptv eAGciv, before they came, we could substitute 
ozo eAOovtwv, etc. So amply av with the subjunctive is often 
interchangeable with 7jv pj, and always implies it; thus pa) 
aréhOns mpiv dv dxotoys, do not depart until you hear, implies iv 
py dxovons, without hearing. One result of this negative character 
of zpiv is its strong affinity for the aorist, the tense which denotes 
simple occurrence. (See Am. Jour. Phil. ii. pp. 466 ff.) 


622. In Homeric Greek zpiy generally takes the primitive 
construction with the infinitive without regard to the nature of 
the leading verb. In lyric poetry, Herodotus, and Attic Greek, 
apw takes the infinitive chiefly when the leading clause is affirma- 
tive ; otherwise, it takes one of the finite moods, like us, having 
the sense of until. But, while the indicative may sometimes follow 
mpiv, meaning until, when the leading clause is affirmative, the 


1 Geschichtliche Entwickelung der Constructionen mit IIpiv, von Josef 
Sturm: Heft 3 of Schanz’s Beitrdge, 
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subjunctive and optative are never used unless the leading clause 
is negative or involves a negative idea. 


Development of the Constructions with mpiv. 


623. The Attic uses of rpév with the indicative, subjunctive, 
and optative, are seen in a primitive stage of development in 
Homer. The construction of zpév itself with the indicative was 
yet unknown; but four cases of zpiv y dre with the indicative 
show a tendency in this direction. Six cases of zpiv (without av 
or xé) with the subjunctive and one with the optative (in indirect 
discourse) mark the beginning of the later usage with these moods. 
On the other hand, 81 cases of zpiv with the infinitive show the 
prevailing Homeric construction. Here, as in all periods of the 
language, when zpév takes the infinitive, we have simply a state- 
ment of fact, that one thing precedes another ; in vate de [Ijdarov 
mpl édOedv vias Ayady, and he dwelt in Pedaeum before the coming 
of the sons of the Greeks, rp édOeiv implies no more than mpd 
apiéews or the later rpd rod éAOeiv. Any further idea that may 
be implied comes from the context, and is not found in the 
words. This use of zpév has little analogy in Greek syntax, its 
nearest parallel being the later use of doe or ds with the infinitive. 
The simplest theory, which best suits the Homeric usage, seems 
to be that rpiv has a “ quasi-prepositional ” relation to the in- 
finitive, which is a verbal noun, a relation the same in effect as 
that of zpé in xpd rod éAOciv in the later Attic construction. 
(See Xen. Mem. ii. 6, 6, and DEM. xix. 73.) A similar use of 
évri with the infinitive in a few cases in Herodotus (see 803) 
shows a tendency to go further in the same direction. 


624. The Homeric language was generally contented with 
the simple xpi and the infinitive, even when it was implied that 
the clause with zpéy set a limit to the action (or negation) of the 
leading clause, i.e. when zpév could be expressed by until. So in 
Il. xxi. 100, zpiv Hdrpoxdov ériureiv airiypov Auap, Toppa Th poe 
redider Oar pidrepov fev Tpdov, 1.0. until the death of Patroclus I 
preferred to spare the Trojans (which he will no longer do); and 
xix. 312, od8€ tu Oupw réeprero mpiv ToAguov TTdpa Svpevat, i.e. he 
felt no pleasure until he entered the battle; in both cases the Attic 
Greek might have used rpiv with the indicative. So also when 
the clause with zpiv is future and conditional ; as in Tl. xix. 423, 
ov Ajéw tplv Tpdas adnv éhdcar rorguovo, I will not stop until I have 
given the Trojans enough of war. It was in cases like the last, 
where the mere temporal zpiv eAdoa. expresses the future con- 
dition very imperfectly, that the need of a more exact form was 

R 
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first felt. The need existed only after negative sentences, as 
here only could such a future condition be expressed by zpiv 
consistently with its original meaning before. I shall not cease 
fighting until (before) I see the end of the war contains a future 
condition (=v p}) which rpiv can properly express; but the 
equivalent affirmative, I shall go on sighting until I see the end of 
the war, could not be expressed by zpiv, as we cannot substitute 
before for until, but it would require éws, which is until with no 
sense of before. The forms of parataxis suggested a simple and 
natural way of meeting this want, through the adverbial use of 
3 amply. In a sentence like ovde py avoTnoels® mptv Kal Kakov aAAo 
7é0ncOa, nor will you recall him to life :—sooner than this will you 
suffer some new affliction, Il. xxiv. 551, we have only to remove 
the colon and make zpiv a conjunction to obtain the regular 
construction of xpiv with the subjunctive, nor will you recall him 
to life before (until) you suffer some new affliction. This result could 
not have been attained with an affirmative leading clause; for while 
ov TovTo Toujow' Tpiv pe KeAcvorns, I shall not do this :—you shall 
command me first, gives the meaning J shall not do this before you 
command me, the paratactic affirmative, totro roujow’ mpiv pe 
keAetons, would give only you will command me before Ido this. I 
shall do this before you command me would be rotro rowjow rplv oe 
keAevoat, Which is not the result of any form of parataxis. The 
six cases of rpiv with the subjunctive in Homer are all without 
av or xé, and all follow negatives. The primitive character and 
the rarity of this construction seem to show that we are nearer 
the original parataxis here than in any other form; while the 
change of the subjunctive to the optative after a past tense in 
Il. xxi. 580 (see 639) shows that the dependence of the clause 
with zpiv is thoroughly established (cf. 307). An attempt to 
arrive at the same result in a more awkward way appears in 
two cases of zpiv y ér av with the subjunctive in the Odyssey 
(641), where zpi introduces the subjunctive with ér ay very 
much as it introduces the infinitive. 


625. No case of rpi with the indicative occurs in Homer ; 
but the want was supplied by zpiv y dre 84 with the indicative, 
which resembles rpiv y or av with the subjunctive just mentioned. 
As this construction is not the result of parataxis, and there 
is no such obstacle to combining the ideas of until and before in 
statements of past fact after affirmative clauses as was felt in 
future conditions (624), we find zpiv y dre with the indicative 
after both affirmative and negative sentences (see the examples 
in 636). It thus appears that rpév was not sufficiently established 
as a conjunction in Homer to take the indicative without the 
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intervention of ére, although zpiv with the subjunctive had 
become a fixed construction. 

The history of the uses of zpiv after Homer will be found 
below. (See 627; 632-634; 637; 642; 643; 645.) 


IIpév WITH THE INFINITIVE. 


626. (In Homer.) In Homer the infinitive regularly 
follows apiy after both affirmative and negative sentences, 
often where the Attic Greek would have the finite moods. 
Eg. . 
Naie 8% TnjSasov rpiv €AOetv vias ’Ayxatov. Tl. xii. 172. Too & 
éhOn dpeEdpevos mpiv odrdaar, ovd dpdpyaprev. I. xvi. 322. 
Show sé rpiv wep tpdpos éhAaBe paldipa yvria, Tpiv ToAeOV T 
iSéerv woreuoud Te péeppepa Epya, before they saw the war, etc. I]. viii. 

452. (See 657.) Pevyes rpiv wep dprAov doArXAtc Oj pevat avdpov. 
IL xv. 588, 7H « are roAdol yaiav dda «fAov mplv "LAioy eioade- 
xéoOat. Il, xxii. 17. ’AAAG of adr@ Zeds dAEveve Binv mply ypiv 
aha putevoas. Od. iv. 668. Ai? dperAN GAA’ 6AEo Aan Tp 
z2Ociv. Od. xviii. 402. Odd’ droArjyer zplv xpods dvdpopéoro dreA- 
Oety. Il. xx. 100. Od Ajéw mply Tpdas adyv éAdoat ToA€uow. 
Il, xix. 423. Ov p? drotpepes piv xarky paxerarGar, Il. 
xx, 257. Ov8’ 6 ye Aouydv dardoet mpl y° ard ratpt pirw d6pevat 
Kovpnv. Il. i. 97. 

In the last three examples the subjunctive would be regular in Attic, 
and even Homer uses it in a few such cases (639). In Il. xx. 100 7 iv 
8:7AGev would have been the common Attic form. In the other 
examples, in which @ mere temporal relation is expressed, the infinitive 
would be required in Attic Greek. 

Hesiod has one example (Scut. 40) and the Homeric Hymns one 

(Ven. 151) of zpty with the infinitive, both after negative sentences. 


627. (After Homer.) The lyric poets, Herodotus, and the 
Attic writers use the infinitive after mpiv chiefly when the 
leading sentence is affirmative. But the infinitive is always 
required when zpiv means simply before, not until. Lg. 

IIpiv éxrereoas KateBy dopov *Aidos. THEOG. 917. “Iorapoe 
dprvéov mpiv te pdwev, I stand tuking breath before I speak. Pind. 
Nem. viii. 19; so Py. ix. 113.  Iptv év wapetvas éxeivov &s TV 
ATTIKIV, DMEAS KALPOS éote mpoBonOjras €s tv Bowriav, before he 
comes into Attica, ete. Hor. viii. 144. IIpiv vov 7a rrelov toTo- 
peiv, ex THOS epas XO’, before secking further, etc. Sopu. O. C, 36. 
’Aroméurovcw obv adTov mpiv gxodoat. THUG ii. 12. ~ So ii. 13, mpiv 
éo BaXeiv ets THY -Arrixny. “Adieray ta BeAn Tow mply €&vKvet- 
o Oat, XEN.Cyr.iii. 3, 60, ‘Hycis totvev Meconyny ciAopev piv Leporas 
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aBetv rhv Baorrciav Kal Kparjoar THs iTEtpov, Kal mply oike- 
o Oval twas TOV TOMewy TOV “EAAnvidwr. Isoo. vi. 26. Kai mpiv e€ 
pavas yeyovévat, arédoxe. Prat. Prot, 320 A. "AtwdAdper®. ap’, 
ei Kakov Tpocoicopev véov Tadaup, mply TOS eEnvTAnKEVaL, we are 
ruined, then, if we shall add a new calamity to the former one, before we 
shall have exhausted this (109). Eur. Med. 78. 

In the following cases the infinitive is necessary, even after negatives. 
TIpiv ws “AdoBov éAXOetv piav ipépav ovK exjpevorev, she was not a 
widow a single day before she went to Aphobus (where until would be 
absurd). Dem, xxx. 33. Ovdsé yap piv yrtn Ova TH Sikny etxev 
Sv SixafopeBa, ie. he did not have it even before he lost the suit (much 
less afterwards). Isak. v. 21. So Ar. Av. 964; THuc. i. 39, 68. 
See also Isoc. v. 70, drav Se8iwor pr) TpoTepov TL TaOnS piv Tédos 
émuOetvat tois mpattopevous, when they fear lest you may meet with 
some disaster before you finish what you are doing (not until you finish). 
Indeed, pu) after a verb of fearing does not make a negative sentence 
so far as the sense is concerned, what affects the dependent clause 
being the positive idea in rdOys : see Sopu. Tr. 632. 


628. An infinitive with mpiv sometimes depends on a negative 
clause, where a finite mood might be allowed, because the temporal 
relation is still so prominent as to determine the construction. This 
may happen when the clause with zpév precedes, so that the depen- 
dence which wntil expresses is obscured by the position. Hg. 

“Orws pi) mpotepov VE extat tpiv tvbec Oar drartas, i.e. lest night 
should come before they had heard them all. Anv. i. 43. Ipiv thy 
VALPLAXiaVY VEKHTAL HUGS, yy ovK tv aAN 7) ywpidiov puxpov, before 
we gained the naval victory, he had only a little piece of land (the 
argument tries to prove that he died poor). Lys. xix. 28. Kad prot pa} 
OopyBion pndets rpiv dkovoar, and let no one interrupt me before he 
hears (where rptv dv dxotoy, wntil he hears, would suggest the wrong 
idea). Dem. v.15. LIIpiv 8 ratra rpaéat, pa oKometre Tis eimov TH 
BéAtwte drohérOar BovdAjoerat (where the irony of the question 
would make wntil absurd). Id. iii. 12: so 13. IIpiv pev yap rovro 
mpagat ANewkparnv ddyov iv oroiot twes dvtes éTVyXavov: VOV 
Se maou pavepov (where the temporal relation in rpiv pev and vov 
de is the only important one). Lycure, 135. See also Arscu. Sept. 
1048, Ag. 1067 ; Sops. Aj. 1419 ; Xun. Cyr. iv. 3, 10. 


629. The infinitive sometimes follows zpiv after negative sentences 
where we might have the optative, which for some reason was not 
common after rpiv. Ly. 

Ovx av pebetro rpiv kal? ydovipy KAvELY, he would not give it up 
until he should hear (before hearing) what he desired. Sopa. Tr. 197. 
(We might have mpiv xAvou: cf. Tr. 2, odk dv aidy’ éxudOous Bpordv, 
mpiv av Odvy Tus, where pty Bavor might have been used.) So AnsCHe 
Supp. 772, Ovd’ av diaPovretoacbas ere ey, mpiv tpls évvéa spépas 
petvat, until he should wait, ete. THuc. vii. 50. ‘“Ikerevov pndapds 
arotperer Oar, tplv euBadretv eis THY yopav, until they should invade 
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the country, Xun. Hell. vi. 5, 23. Ore atrés wore mpiv LOopocat 
Seirvov petro. Id. Cyr. viii 1, 38. (Here mplv idpwécee in the 
generic sense would be the natural expression ; but it is doubtful 
whether this construction was ever used with mpiv. For An. iv, 5, 
30, see 646.) 


£ 


630. There remain some cases of zpiv with the infinitive after 
negative clauses where the older usage seems to be retained in place 
of the more exact later use of the indicative or subjunctive. 9. 

Ov6e mpos Suxarrnplyp ovde BovAevrnpiy OpOnv ovder more, mpl 
TAVTHVY THY TUppPopay yever Gar, i.e. never, until this calamity befell 
me, Lys. xix. 55. "Emeid}) 8 odk ofdv 7 eortly aio Geo Oau (robs Tovn- 
povs) mpiv KakOs tia maOety ta" advtov, but since it 1s not possible to 
recognise them until somebody is hurt by them (for mpiv av mdOy TUS). 
Isoc, xx. 14. In such cases the temporal relation seems to exclude 
the other in the writer’s mind, 


631. (“H wpiv.) We sometimes find 7) piv, than before, with the 
infinitive, a past verb being understood after qe En. 

Ot roA€gproe TOAD prev éddrrovés cio vov 1) Tpiv yTTnOHVaL, ToAv 
8 eAddrroves 1) Ste dweparay Hpas, they are much fewer now than (they 
were) before they were beaten, etc. Xun. Cyr. v. 2, 36. So vii. 5, 77. 
TlapadaBav mv oA xElpov piv povodcay 1) (se. eppover) mptly 
Katacxeiv THY dpxyv. Isoc. vill. 126. 

This ellipsis occurs first in Xenophon. 


IIpiv WitH THE INDICATIVE. 


632. (Early Poets.) piv with the indicative does not occur in the 
Tliad or Odyssey, except in mpiv y OTe (see 636). The first case of simple 
piv with the indicative is Hymn. Ap. Py. 178, 6s TH 7 avtudeete, 
peperke YE pv aicwov jpap, mpiv yé of tov epinKev ’A7odAXwy, Le. 
every one was slain, until Apollo sent an arrow at the monster. Three 
eases occur in Pindar: O]. ix. 57, xili. 65; Nem. iv. 28. The last is 
the first case of «piv with the indicative after a negative sentence. 
These are the only cases before the Attic writers. 


633. (Attic Poets.) Aeschylus has one example, after a negative : 
otk fv dAdckny ovdev, GAAG pappakov xpEle KarerkéAAovto, Tpiv 
eyo opurw € devEa Kpdoers aTlwv dxerpatov, until I showed them, etc., 
Prom, 479. So likewise Aristophanes: mporepov S ovK« av yévos 
aOavdtov, Tplv Epos Evvépigev dmavta, AY. 700. Sophocles has 
one, after an affirmative : 7yopnv 8? dvipp dotav peywros, Tpiv jot 
rixn Tous érérry, until this fortune befell me, O. T. 775. Euripides 
has seven examples, all (according to Sturm) after affirmatives, as 
follows :— 

"Ey eddia b€ rus €or, mpw dy tis epOeyEaro. And. 1145. 
*Adpov veds T V5 mplv éreiSov ofov Hv, I was a witless youth, until I 
saw, ete. I, A. 489 (where there is a negative force in afpor). Avo- 
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NoAvée, tpiv y Spa, she shouted, wntil she sam, ete. Med. 1173. (Here 
the contrast of «7 fjKev péyav Kéxvtov in 1176 gives the idea that 
she did not begin the loud wailing until she saw the foam.) Zrovdat 
fioav toa, tpiv Aaepriddns weiOer orparidv. Hec. 132. The others 
are Alc. 128; Rhes, 294, 568. 

These are all the cases of piv with the indicative which precede 
those in prose. It will be seen that the idea of wntil is always con- 
spicuous, even when the leading verb is affirmative ; and in the earlier 
stages of the construction little regard was paid to the character of the 
leading sentence. With prose a new and stricter usage begins (634). 


634. (Prose.) In Attic prose and in Herodotus, piv, 
until, referring to a definite past action, regularly takes the 
indicative after negative sentences or those implying a 
negative, very rarely after affirmative sentences. Hg. 

Oire kw cvp Bory éexorgero rpiv ye &) adtod rpvtavnin éyéveTo, 
he did not yet make an attack until his own day of command came. Hvr. 
vi.110. So vi. 79, vii. 239, ix. 22; all with zpiv ye 67. Todrov rod 
éreos Adyov ovdeva erovebvTo mplv oy éreteAeoOy. Id.i. 13. For 
apiv 1 in Herodotus see 651; and for mpdtepov 7 in Herodotus and 
Thucydides, see 653. 

Od rpédtepov eratcavto ev opyy éxovtes adrov, mplv e(npuiwoav 
xpHpacw, they did not cease to regard him with wrath wntil they fined him. 
Tue. ii. 65. Ovd? yéiwoav vedrepdv te roueiv és aitov, mpiv ye 51) 
avtois avip “ApyiAvos pnvutins ylyvertat, i.e. wntil he becomes, ete. Id. 
1.132. Odre rote tévar 7OeXde, rply 7) yuvi) adtov émeroe. XEN. An, 
i. 2, 26. Ov mpotepov 70eAnoev amehOciv, piv aitov e€jAacav 
Bia. Lys. iii, 7. Meoonviovs roAvopkotytes 00 mpdtepov éraicavto, 
mpiv e€€BaXov ex THs xdpas. Isoc. xii. 91. (Isocrates has the formula 
ov Tpotepov exatcavTo tpiv with the indicative nine times.) OvK jv 
ev O7nPas dopadres, tplv tiv Bowrtiav arédwxe Kat Tos Pwoxéas 
avetXev. Dem. viii. 65. Ildédwv rotro teuvwv ovK éxaviaKe, mpiv 
epevpov okay Tw épwra éLovddpyoe par ev dixy. PLat. Phaedr. 
266 A. (This is the only case in Plato; but he has three indicatives 
in unfulfilled conditions, See 637.) 


635. The only examples in prose of rpiv with the indicative after 
strictly affirmative sentences are these three :— 

"Ext Todd Supyov Tis ypepas reipdpevor GAA jAov, mptv. 51) Api 
otov TeiPes Tovs dpxovtas. THUC. vii. 39. TlaparAjow. éracyxov, 
mpiv Ve 53) ot Lupakoc vot eTpewav TS Tovs "A Gnvatous Kat KaTedlw- 
Kov és THVv yqv. Id. vii. 71. Ipocerodéper ’"Apirtoportt, Tply adito 
Tiv avriy tatryv yreihnoev erayyediav ev 7H Shp Hvarep eyo 
Tipdpxw erjyyeAa, he continued to attack Aristophon, until A. threatened 
him before the people with this same kind of summons (to Soxypocia) 
which I served on Timarchus, AESCHIN. i. 64. In these cases the force 
of until in rpiv is made especially emphatic by the continuation of the 
state of things described by the leading imperfects. There seems to 
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be a feeling implied like that in od pdrepov éxatcavto mpiv (see 
Sturm, p. 333). 

Sturm cites also Tuvc. i. 51 and 118, iii. 29 and 104, as examples. 
But the first two have actual negatives in the leading sentence ; in ill. 
29, rods "AOnvaiovs AavOdvovor, tplv 8) TH AjAw éoxov; the idea 
is that the Athenians did not see them until, etc. ; in iii. 104, 7a mept 
tors dyOvas KaTEAVOH bro Evppopov, apy oi ot A@nvator Tore TOV 
dyGva éroinoay, the meaning is, the games were broken up (1.e. were no 
longer held) until the Athenians renewed them at this time. (See Am. Jour. 
Phil. ii. p. 469.) « 


636. Ip y dre, wntil, has the indicative in Homer, after 
affirmative as well as negative sentences. These cases occur :— 

Et toa pdyy térato, mpiv ¥ dre 51 Zevs K0dos breptepov “Hxrope 
Sdxev, the battle hung equally balanced, until (when) Zeus gave higher 
glory to Hector. Il. xii, 436. “Hye” druGpevar, piv ¥ bre dh pe wos 
vids dd peydépowo KdAcooev, until your son called me. Od. xxiii, 42. 
Os’ Ss Tod Ovpdyv éevBov, rpiv ¥ dre di) OéAapos mix é€BarXerto, 
ie. until the battering began. Tl. ix. 587. So in the suspected verses, 
api y ote... Odpovvas, Od. xiii. 322. For Od. iv. 178, see 637. 

Four cases of piv y re 54 with the indicative are found in the 
Homeric Hymns: Ap. Del. 49; Cer. 96, 195, 202 ; after which this 
strange construction disappears. 


637. (Indicative with xpiv in unfulfilled conditions.) When the 
clause introduced by zpé, until, refers to a result not attained in 
past time in consequence of the non-fulfilment of some condition, 
it takes a past tense of the indicative like the corresponding 
clause with gos (613, 2). We find examples only of the aorist 
indicative after negative sentences :— 

"Eypiv tobs dAXovs pi) TpoTEpov rept TOV uoroyoupevov cvpPov- 
Rede, Tply mept TOV dppurByrovpévov Hpas edidagav, they ought 
_ not to have given advice ubout undisputed matters, until they had instructed 
as about what 1s in dispute. Isoc. iv.19. Xpiv Tolvev Nertivyy pa 
aporepov TiHévae TOV gavrod vépov, ply tovrov éAvee, before he had 
repealed this one. DEM. xx. 96. ix dv ererxePdpela mpdtepov ite 
sidaxrdv etre ob Sidaxrov ) dperi), mply 6 Te éoTL TpOTOV e(nTyoapev 
aid, we should not have inquired whether virtue was teachable or not, 
until we had first asked what vt is im itself, Puat. Men. 86 D; so 84 C, 
and Theaet. 165 D. 

Besides these five cases in prose, we have the same construction with 
apiv ¥ ore 5) in Od. iv. 178 ; ovd€ Kev Hpéas GAAO Siexpivev, mpiv y 
bre 81) Oavdrovo péav veos dupexdduperv, nor would aught else have 
separated us wntil the black cloud of death had covered us. 

For the same construction with mpérepov 7) in Hot, viii. 93, see 
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piv WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE AND OPTATIVE. 
SUBJUNCTIVE., 


638. When a clause with piv, until, refers to the future, 
and depends on a negative clause of future time (not con- 
taining an optative), mpiv takes the subjunctive, like éws in 
a similar case (613, 3). 


639. In Homer zpiv does not take xé or*dy with the sub- 
junctive, the form of the original parataxis being still retained 
(624). The examples of the subjunctive are these :— 

Ov yap Tw Katabticoped” els > Atdao ddpovs, mpiv popatpov pap 
éeréEAXOn, we shall not yet descend to the house of Hades, until the fated 
day shall come. Od. x. 174. (Here, if we insert a colon after dopovs 
and take wptv as an adverb, sooner than this, we have the paratactic 
form.) So Il. xviii. 1385; Od. xiii. 335, xvii. 7. In Il. xviii. 190, 
od pe mplv y cia OuwpjocerOar, tpiv yY aitiv iSwpas, she did not 
permit me to arm myself until I should see her, the subjunctive of direct 
discourse (seen in xviii. 135) is retained after a past tense. So Il. 
xxiv. 781. In Il. xxi. 580 a similar subjunctive has been changed to 
the optative (644). 


640. Hesiod has two cases of zpév with the subjunctive, Th. 222, 
Op. 738, still without xé or adv as in Homer. JIpiy ay first occurs in 
THEOGN. 963 (see 642). 


641. Two cases of zpiv y 67° ay (used like piv) with the sub- 
junctive occur in the Odyssey. The first is especially instructive, ii. 
373: GAN bpocov pay pytpt pidy tdde prOjocacGar, rpiv y or av 
evdexdtn Te SuvwdeKdTn TE YévnTat, ) adTyv ToAETat Kal adop- 
pnGevtos dkovoat, but swear not to tell this to my mother until the 
eleventh or twelfth day shall come, or (until) she shall miss me and hear of 
my departure. Here zpiv first introduces 67 av yévntat and then the 
two infinitives, having the same prepositional force with both. But 
in iv. 746, where the same sce.e is described, we have eyed 8 €dero 
peyav dpkov, pa mplv coi épeey tplvy Swoekatyv ye yevéo Oar 7 oe 
avTivy tobécast Kal adpoppyGevtos adkotcas, the simpler and more 
common mpl yever Oar taking the place of the unwieldy zpiv 7 67 av 
yevnrat., The other case is iv. 475 : 0d mpiv potpa pidovs idev, rpiv 
Y or av Aiytrrow tdop €rAOns. 

642. After Homer and Hesiod zpé dy is established as the 
regular form with the subjunctive. E.¢. 

My ror eravjons mpiv av cldns avépa cadnvews. THEOG. 963 
(the earliest case of piv dv), Ovde AjEe rply dv 7) Kopéry Kéap 7) 
Edy TLS dpx av. AuscH. Prom. 165. Ov ydp wor é£eu mpiv dy Keivas 
evapyeis depo por oTHaNS aywv, you shall not depart until you bring 
those girls and place them before my eyes. SopH. O. C.909. Od pa 
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vats aopptorn xOoves, mpiv dy Kdpyy oi Iduyéveray "Aprepus Aa By 
odayeioay. Eur. 1.7.19. My mpoxataylyvwrk, & matep, Tpiv av y 
dxotvays dpporéepov, AR, Vesp. 919. Ov Kd ce éya A€yw (evdat- 
_pova), mpiv dv tedevTHTavTa KaAdos Tov aiava TVOMpar, until I 
shall hear that you have ended your life happily. Hpt. i. 32. Ov xpH 
pe evOevde dred Oeiv, mplv dv 80 Sixyv, Xun. An. v. 7, 5. OvK ofdv 
Te byas mpdotepov €idévas, Tpiy ay Kal épov akovanTe droAoyoupevor- 
Anp. i, 7. Tovs 8 0d mpdtepov matcovta. mpiv dv ottws domep 
pas SiadGcrv. Isoc. xiv.18, Mijrw ye, mpiv av TO Katpa Tapéed- 
On, not yet,—wntil the heat of the day is past. Puat. Phaedr. 242 A. 


OPTATIVE. 


643. When a clause with xpi, until, referring to the future, 
depends on a negative clause containing an optative in protasis 
or apodosis, in a wish, or in a final clause, it may have the 
optative (without dv) by assimilation, like a conditional relative 
clause (613, 4), or it may take the infinitive. These cases of 
the optative occur :— 

Od yap av «ideins avdpds voov ovde yevarKos, mply werp7 Geis, for 
you cannot know the mind of a man or a woman until you have tested vt. 
Tuo. 125 (the earliest example). Ovmor’ éywy av, mpiy idoup’ opOov 
éros, peppopevov av katapainy, never would I assent when men blame 
him, until I should see the word proved true. SopH. 0. T.505. My 
otain wokvkwrov bx npa Vads abt, mpiv Tavde Tpds TOAW aviaeLE, 
may his ship of many oars not stop until it makes its way to thas city. 
Id. Tr. 655; so Phil. 961 (both after optative of wish). Ilapavioyov 
fpuKtovs, rus py Bon Gorev mplv opov ot dvdpes of efvoves diagr- 
youev, they raised signal torches, that the enemy might not come to the 
rescue until their own men who had gone forth had escaped. Tave. ii. 22. 
Nopicavtes ovK av €TL TOV Bpacidav opav TpOoTATOTTHTAL ovdev Tpiv 
TApPATKEVITALYTO, thinking that B. would not cause any further 
secessions of their allies until they had made preparations. Id. iv. 117. 
So Xen. Hell. ii. 3, 48 (two examples), ~ OvK dv mpoTepov Oppycete, 
mpiv my BePaiwoatto Thy oKxefw THs Topeias. Par. Leg. 799 D. 
Fi gAnoe tis adrov, Kab pa) dvein mply eEeAKvorevev eis TO TOU HALoV 
as, if one should drag him, and not let him go until he had dragged him 
out into the sunlight. Id. Rep. 515 E. 

These are all the cases of this use of the optative with zpiv cited 
by Sturm. In many cases where the optative could have been used, 
the infinitive appears (see 629). 


644, The optative with zpiv is more frequent in indirect 
discourse after a negative verb of past time, representing a 
subjunctive of the direct form, which is often retained. (See 
the corresponding use of éws, 614.) L.g. 

Odvk erev pete mply weipyoa ut “AxwAfjos, he would not fly 
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until he should try Achilles. Il. xxi. 580. (The direct form was mpiv 
repiowpat, and repjonta. might have been used here. See nl. 
xviii. 190, in 639.) So Hymn. Cer. 334; Hus. Scut.18,  “Kdoge 
por pn olya, rplv ppdaatpl cor, Tv wAodY oreo Bat. Sora. Pb. 
551. (In Aj. 742 we have zpiv rvyy in a similar sentence.) “Kécovto 
pay dreAOeiv mplv draydyor TO oTpdrevpa (v. 1. mply dv araydyy). 
Xen. An. vii. 7, 57. (See efrov pydeva tov drurbev Kieic bas Tpiv 
dv 6 rpdcbev jyhras, Cyr. ii. 2, 8.) “Amnydopeve pydeva Padre, 
mpiv Kipos éutAnaGein Onpov, until Cyrus should be satisfied. 1d. 
Cyr. i, 4,14. “Hyotv6’ ovdév ofot 7 eivau Kuveiv, mpiv exrodav 
éxelvos avtois yévouto. Isoc, xvi. 5. So Prat. Ap. 36 C, Rep. 402 
B, Leg. 678 D. 

For the infinitive, often preferred to the optative in such sentences, 
see 629. 


IIpiv with SuBJUNCTIVE IN GENERAL SUPPOSITIONS. 


645. When the clause introduced by piv, until, is 
generic, and depends on a negative clause of present time 
expressing customary or repeated action or a general truth, 
we have wplv av with the subjunctive (613, 5). Fg. 

“Opocr TOUS mpeo Butépous ov mpoa bev amuovrTas yarTpos éveka, 

\ nn > lal ec OS : > ~% / 

Tp av apd@ov ot dpxovres, XEN. Cyr. i. 2, 8. Ov yap mporepov 
KATHYOPOS Tapa Tois aKovovow ioxveL, Tply av 6 Pevtywv advvaTHay 
TAS Tpoeipynpevas aitias aroAtcac Gat. AESCHIN. 11.2. Ovdels ribrote 
eréOero (gnomic) mpotepov TH Tov Sjpov Katadiver, Tply av peiCov 
Tov dicactypiov taxvoy. Id. iii. 235, Ov rpdrepov ravovrat, piv 
dv Teicwouv ovs ndiknoayv. PLAT. Phaed. 114 B. So Leg. 968 C. 

646. It is doubtful whether the optative was ever used with rpiv 
in the corresponding generic sense. In Xen. An. iv. 5, 30, for zpiv 
mapaGeiev the weight of Mss. authority seems to favour mpiv wapabetvat. 
In Il, ix. 488 piv ¥ dre 8) o doa is of this class, 


647. The principle by which zpiy takes the subjunctive and 
optative only after negative sentences, or sentences which were felt as 
negative, seems to have allowed of no exceptions. The two following 
cases have been cited :— 

Aicxpov 8 iyyotpar mpdtepov ravcacGar, mplv dv tyes 6 Tu av 
BovrAno be Yn piono Ge, which is practically equivalent to I refuse to 
stop until you have voted what you wish, airypov having elsewhere a 
negative force (see 817). Lys. xxii. 4. “Ooris ofv olerar rods &AXOvS 
Kowy Tu mpage ayaov, mply av Tods TpoerTOTas adTOv diarrAd En, 
Niav drAGs exer Kal Téppw TOV Tpaypdtwv éoriv, which amounts to 
this: nobody but a simpleton thinks that the others will do anything in 
common until their leaders are united, Isoc. iv. 16, In Simon. Am. 
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i, 12, ply ixnras cannot be correct, as zpiv here does not mean wniil, 
but merely before. 


648. IIpiv, like éws, ete. (620), sometimes takes the sub- 
junctive without dv, even in Attic Greek. Lg. 

Mi orevate piv pays. SopH. Ph. 917. So Ant. 619, Aj. 742, 
965, Tr. 608, 946. Ovk corw doris adrov eLaipjoetar, piv yuvaik’ 
éuol peOy. Eur. Ale. 848. So Or, 1218, 1357. My, piv y 
dkotans xatépav ordow pedOv. AR. Ran. 1281. So Eccl. 629. 
See Hpr. i. 32, iv. 157, vi. 82. Even in Attic prose the Mss. omit 
dv in some places ; as THUG. vi. 10, 29, 38, viii. 9; XEN. Oec. xii. 1, 
Cyn. iii. 6 ; AESCHIN. iii, 60 ; Hyprr. Eux. xx. 10 § 4); Prat. Theaet. 
169 B, Tim, 57 B; but many editors insert av in all these places on 
their own responsibility. 


649. A few cases of zpiv dv with the optative, if the text is sound, 
are to be explained (like those of ws dv, 613, 4, end) as indirect 
discourse in which the direct form had zpiv av with the subjunctive. 
See Xmn, Hell. ii. 4, 18 (quoted in 702). 


650. In sentences with rpiv we sometimes have a subjunctive 
depending on an optative with dy, as in conditional relative 
sentences (556). Hg. 

Otdx dv aidv’ éxpdOors Bpotdv, ply av Odvy Tus, you cannot 
fully understand the life of mortals, until one dies. Sopn. Tr. 2. Ovx 
dv dréAOoupe mplv wavtdracw 7 dyopa AvOy. XeEN. Occ. xii. 1. 
"H Néyoupev dv Te dAnGes, od pry capes ye ovde TéAcov mpiv ad (2) 
kal tatras airns wéoas TwepréAwpev; Puar. Polit. 281 D. The 
leading verb here has merely the effect of a future form on the 
clause with zpiv. 


Iplv #, mpdtepov 7}, AND mdpos, IN THE SENSE OF mpiv. 


651. Ilpty 7, sooner than, which is a more developed form of 
piv, is found twice in the Hiad with the infinitive ; and very 
frequently in Herodotus with the infinitive (only after past 
tenses), the indicative, and the subjunctive (without av). Hg. 

Od piv chi 7 iw mpiv ¥ droratcacbas mpty 1) erepov ye TecOvT| 
aiparos doat "Apna. Il. v. 287. The same words oceur after mplv 7} 
in xxii, 266. Of 8& Adydrrior, tplv pev 7) Vappytexov opewv 
Bactreboar, evdpifov EwvTors mpwrors yeverOar ravtwv avOparwv. 
Hor. ii, 2. IIpiv yap 1) dricw oféas avatAGoat és Tas LVapdus 
Aw 6 Kpoivos. Id. i. 78. Od yap oi) mpdtepov amaverrn, mpiv Hy 
odeas troxerplovs érowjoato. Id. vi. 45. *Adixéet dvamreOopevos 
mplv 7 arpexews ExpaOy. Id. vii. 10, Od rpdtepov ratcowar mpiv 
i) €Xw Te Kal TUpoow ras “A@yvas. Id. vii. 8. 


652. A few cases of mplv 7} occur in the Mss. in Attic prose, as in 
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Tue. v. 61, and Xen. Oyr. i. 4, 23, Ag. ii 4, An. iv. 5, 1; but many 
editors omit 77. 


653. Ilpérepov +} is sometimes used like rplv 7}, in the sense of 
Tpiv. 

This occurs chiefly with the infinitive in Herodotus and Thueyd- 
ides, and with the subjunctive in Herodotus. Ipdérepov 7) with 
the indicative is sometimes used like zpiv, but it more frequently 
expresses a looser relation between two sentences which are in- 
dependent in their construction (654). Lg. 

(Infin., only after past tenses.) Tatra eLayyéhOn tpdotepov 1) TOV 
Aavpiony arikéc Oat, this was announced before D. arrived. Hor. v. 118. 
*Hoav otro. td pev pdtepov 7 Llépoas dp£ar Mijdwv KarijKoot, TOTE 
S$ Kiépov. Id. i.72. (IIpdrepa as adj. for pdtepov): tadTa Kai wévte 
yeveno avdpov mpdtepa eote 7) “Hpaxdea ev ty “EXAdSs yever Oar. 
Id. ii. 44, "Eat robs roparéas tpdtepov 7) aig Béa Oar ators evOds 
exopnoer, before they perceived them. Tuuc. vi. 58. Soi. 69. Besides 
the cases in Herodotus and Thucydides, a few occur in the orators: see 
Dem. xxxi. 14, and lv. 14 (zpérepov 7 and mpiv together). 

(Subj., without av.) My dravicracOat dd tis TOUS TPOTEpoV 
n €€€Awot. Hort. ix. 86 ; soix.87. Iniv. 196 we have ore rpiv ay 
ariurwOy oite tpdtepov 7) AdBwou. Besides five cases in Herodotus, 
we have only THUC. vii. 63, wy) TpOTEpoy a£.ovv drodver Oat 7) dTapa- 
&yTe, and Ant. Tetr. A. a. 2, od tpdTEpov ertyeipotow 7) TOLATWVTAL 

(Indic.) Ovde decay eotcav (tiv atparov) mpoTEpov 7 TEp 
éervdovto Tpnyxiviwv, until they learned of it. Hor. vii. 175. Ov 
TpOTEpov evedovav 7) avtol ev ohio TepiTerdvTes eopadrnoav. 
Tave. ii, 65. Ov8 airiy tiv drootacw mTpdTepov érodpnoav 
roujrarOat 7) peta TOAAGY Evppdywov EweXrov Evvewdvvetoew. Id. 
viii. 24 (see the following example). Ovx év vow €xovtes TavTys THs 
ypepns exvOjrer Oar, ovde tpdotepov 7 TO civOnpa ode Emedre da- 
vnoer Oat, ie. nor did they mean to make an attack wntil the signal was 
ready to appear to them. Hort. viii. 7. (With piv we should probably 
have had mpiv av pédAy.) Ei euade, ovk av éerataato mpdtepov 7 
eiXé puv 7) Kal adds HA, if he had known it, he would not have stopped 
until he had either captured her or had been captured himself (indicative in 
unfulfilled condition). Id. viii. 93. 


654, In other cases of zpédrepov 7} with the finite moods or the 
infinitive, there is no meaning of until, and 7 merely connects two 
verbs as when it follows padAov. E.g. 

"ExéAeve tov ayyeAov amayyéAXew Ste TpOTEpov HEow 7H avTos 
Bovrjcerat, he bade the messenger announce that he should come sooner 
than he wanted him (the direct form being 7£ mpdrepov 7} BovAnoet). 
Hor. i, 127. IloAd wActov rAHO0s reper rijxer Bovropevw mpoorée- 
vat, Kat TOAD rpdTEpov 7) of piror TapHoayv, i.e. much sooner than 
his friends arrived. Xun. Cyr. vii. 5,41. Ipdrepov av ris juos Soxet 
év TH 689 eipeiv 7) Saverfduevos LaBety (ie. mporepov éiipou av 7 
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AaBou.), Id. Mem. ii. 7,2: see i. 2,17. Ipdrepov éreOipynoav 7) tov 
tpomov éyvwoav. Prat. Phaedr, 232 E. Compare paddov 7) (hy, 
XEN. Mem. iv. 4, 4. 

: So with zpdéaGev 7, which is not used like rpiv; as tpda ev 7) ov 
épaivov, tovr exnptxOn. SopH. O. T.736. See also Xen. An. ii. 1, 
10, darexpivero 6te Tpoa Oev av admoavorev 7) TA STAG Tapadoingay, 
they answered, that they would die before they would give up their arms. 


655. Thucydides once uses vorepov 7 with the infinitive, after the 
analogy of rpotepov 7}: mplv 6¢ dvarrhvat, ererwy UoTEpoV ExaTOov i) 
aitovs oikjoat, dppirov réembavtes LeAwvodvta Krifovow, before 
they were removed, and a hundred years after their own settlement, vi. 4. 


656. Ildpos, before, which is originally an adverb like zpiv, 
is used in Homer with the infinitive, but never with the other 
moods. £.9. 

Téxva ay porar e€eiAovTo Tapos TeTENVO yever Oar. Od. xvi. 218. 
"EvOa pe Kip. dmoepre, tdpos tdde Epya yevéer Oar. Il. vi. 348. 
Ovdé of brvos wimtev ert Brehdpows Tapos KaTaA€Eat dravra. 
Od. xxiii. 309. 

IIdpos with the infinitive occurs twelve times in Homer, always 
after affirmative sentences (except in Od. xxiii. 309). 


IIpiv (AS ADVERB), mapos, TpOTEpor, mpoaGer, ETC., BEFORE 
mpiv, IN THE LEADING SENTENCE. 


657. Homer very frequently has the adverb zpiv, and occa- 
sionally other adverbs of the same meaning, in the clause on 
which zpév with the infinitive or subjunctive depends. £9. 

My) rptv ém’ jeArov Sdvat, rptv pe Kata mpnves Padeew Upidporo 
pédabpov, may the sun not (sooner) go down before I have thrown to the 
ground Priam’s palace (the first mpiv emphasising in advance the idea 
of the second), Il. ii. 413, So IL i.-97, ii. 348, 354, iv. 114; Od. 
iv. 747; Il. ix. 403 (7d zpiv). Od yap pu rpdcGev ratcerOar 
diw, tpiv 7 abrov pe idntat. Od. xvii. 7. So with od ydp rw, Od. 
x, 174." 


658. In Attic Greek zpérepov or rpdcGev frequently stands in 
the clause on which rpiv depends, like the adverb zpiv in Homer 
(657). Eg. 

’AroOvijrKover mpdtepov mply dprou yiyver Oar oior ijrav. XEN. 
Cyr. v. 2, 9. Kat ére rportepov, mpiv és THY *Pddov avtovs avarry- 


1 See Sturm, pp. 239, 261-263, who calls attention to the decrease of the 
double mpiv in the Odyssey. Of 43 cases of mpiv with the infinitive in the 
Iliad, 20 have a preceding mpiv or other adverb ; of 30 cases in the Odyssey, 
only 10 have such an adverb. Besides piv or 70 api in the leading clause in 
Homer, répos occurs three times, and mpécdev and mpédrepos each once. Before 
mplv with the subjunctive in Homer such an adverb is always found, ply twice, 
ovr or pyre three times, and mpdcdev once. 
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vat, Tae empdooero. THUC. viii. 45. Ilpdrepov ovk iv yévos dbavd- 
tov, tpry epos Evvéuigev dravra. Ar. Av. 700. Ov rporepov mpos 
Has Tov moAepov eLednvav, wplv évduwav, «.t.A. XEN. An. iii 1, 
16. Od roivey droxpwotpar tpdotepov, mpiyv av TVOupat, Prat. 
Euthyd. 295 C. Kat 0d rpdc dev éornoay, rpty () mpods Tots TECots 
tov’ Aooupiov éyévovro. Xun. Cyr. i. 4, 23. Ac?ras adrod py) mpo- 
oOev katadtoa mply av atta cvpBovrcdontrat. Xen. An. i. 1, 10. 
The formula od mpétepov ravacacGa1 mpiv with the indicative in the 


orators is familiar (see 634). 

659. Other adverbs of time sometimes occur in the leading clause : 
thus tdépo.ev . . . mpiv, SopH. El. 1181; otrw. . . mpiv, THUuC. 
vi. 71, viii. 9. IIpév (used as in Homer) occurs twice in Euripides, 
and before zpiv 7) in Hpr. i. 165. Even zpo in composition may 
refer to a following mpiv, as tpotdapOv Tas éexkAnoias mplv Eeridy- 
pijras Tovs tpeo Bes, ABSCHIN. ii. 61. See Dem. iv. 41, ovdé rpd Tov 
Tpaypatwv Tpoopate ovdev, Tpiv av rbOnobe. 

660. $0évw in the leading sentence may emphasise a follow- 
ing mpiv. Eg. 

"EdOnv aivioas mpiv cov kata mavra Sanvar 4Oea. THEOG. 
969 (see 887). So Il. xvi. 322, €f0 opeEdpevos mptv otracas, 
"EpOnoav drixdpevor tpty i) tots BapBdpovs iKew, they arrived 
before the barbarians came. Hor. vi. 116: soix. 70. POyncovrar 
trevoavtes Tpiv Xiovs aicGérGar. THve. viii. 12. POAvae cvpPa- 
Aovres ply EXOciv Tors BonOjcovtas, to join battle before the auxiliaries 
should come up. Isoc. iv. 87. 

661. In Hor. vi. 108 we find the infinitive depending on ¢6avw 

. 7}, the verb implying rpétepov or rpiv: POainte av wodXdxus 
eLavdparodicbevtes 4 Tiva TvOeTOar Apewv, you would often be 
reduced to slavery before any of us heard of tt. 


SECTION VIII. 


Indirect Discourse or Oratio Obliqua, including Indirect 
Quotations and Questions. 


662. The words or thoughts of any person may be 
quoted either directly or indirectly. A direct quotation is 
one which gives the exact words of the original speaker or 
writer. An indirect quotation is one in which the original 
words conform to the construction of the sentence in which 
they are quoted. Thus the expression tadta BovAowar may 
be quoted either directly (in oratio recta), as Aéyer Tis 
“catta Bovdowar”; or indirectly (in oratio obliqua), as 
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, a an 
Reyer Tis 6Te TavTa BovreTat or pyot Tus TadTa Bovrcc Oar, 
some one says that he wishes for these. 


663. Indirect. quotations may be introduced by 6tz or 
@s and occasionally by other particles (negatively 67v ov, 
@s ov, etc.) with a finite verb; sometimes by the infinitive 
without a particle; sometimes also by the participle. 


1. "Ort, that, was originally the neuter relative 6 tT, used as a 
limiting accusative, i. respect to which (or what), as to which, how far, 
etc. In Homer 6, neuter of the relative ds, is used like dru (709, 1). 
Thus ofda 6 te (or 0) kaka papderas at first meant I know as to what he 
plans evil, or I know about his planning evil, and afterwards came to 
mean I know that he plans evil. 

2. “Qs, the relative adverb of manner (312, 1), in this construction 
originally meant in what manner, how; and afterwards became estab- 
lished in the same sense as 671, that. Compare the German use of 
wie (how) in narration. How for that is heard in vulgar English (as 
I told him how I saw this), and how that was once in good use in this. 
sense for that. “Ozws is sometimes used like ws in indirect discourse 
(706). 

3. By a use similar to that of ws (2), obvexa and 6odvexa are some- 
times weakened from their meaning for which purpose, wherefore, to the 
same sense as 67. and ds, that (710, 1). These words are also used 
in a causal sense, because, like 671, 6, and ws (712). 

On the other hand, d.d671, because, sometimes has the sense of 671, 
that (710, 2). 

4, Ore, when, in Homer sometimes loses its temporal force, and 
approaches ru in meaning (709, 3). 


664. 1. Indirect quotations with dtc, ws, ete., form the chief part 
of the class of substantive sentences, in which an assertion introduced 
by one of these particles is the subject or the object of a verb, But 
these sentences have no peculiar construction, except after verbs 
implying thought or the expression of thought (verba sentiendi et de- 
clarandi), as they elsewhere have the simple indicative or any other 
form which would be used in the corresponding independent assertions. 
See ody dAus ws exeipeTe Krjpar End, is at not enough that you wasted 
my property ? Od. ii. 312 ; ToAY Képdiov ExAero drtu bderEev, IL xv. 
227 ; robro d&uv éraweiv, dre Tov PbBov diedvoay tov “EAAjver 
(668), Prat. Menex, 241 B ; Tour dduKel, OTe aXpEiov TiVv ErveiKeLay 
Kabiornowv, Dem. xx. 155. 

2. The infinitive of indirect discourse belongs to the large class of 
subject and object infinitives (745 ; 746 ; 751), being distinguished 
from the others of this class by preserving the time of its tense from 
the finite verb which it represents (85 ; 667, 3). 


1 See Schmitt, Ueber den Ursprung des Substantivsatzes mit Relativparti- 
keln im Griechischen, in Schanz’s Beitrage, Heft 8. 
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665. 1. Indirect questions may be introduced by «i, whether 
(rarely by pa), and also by interrogative pronouns, pronominal 
adjectives, and adverbs, and by most relatives. Alternative 
indirect questions may be introduced by rérepov (rérepa) . . . 7, 
ere. . . erg ci». . Hy eb... etre, whether . © © or. 

Hav or 7v never means whether (see 493). 


2. In Homer single indirect questions (when they are not 
introduced by interrogatives) generally have 7 or «i, whether ; 
and alternative questions have 7 (jé) . . . 4 (je), sometimes et 
Te... ev Te, whether . . . oO”. 

Bekker never allows ¢é or ei te in indirect questions in Homer, 
always writing 7) or 7 Te, without regard to the Mss. 

3. Indirect questions follow the same principles as indirect 
quotations with dru or ws, in regard to their moods and tenses. 
(For examples, see 669.) 


666. The term indirect discourse or oratio obliqua includes all 
clauses which express indirectly the words or thoughts of any 
person (including those of the speaker himself), after verbs which 
imply thought or the expression of thought (verba sentiendi et 
declarandi), and after such expressions as ¢aivera:, it appears, 
Soxed, it seems, BhAdv eatw, it is evident, cadés Exrwv, etc. 

The term may be further applied to any single dependent 
clause, in any sentence, which indirectly expresses the thought 
of any other person than the speaker (or past thoughts of the 
speaker himself), even when the preceding or following clauses 
are not in indirect discourse. (See 694 and 684.) 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 


667. The following are the general principles of indirect 
discourse, the particular applications of which are shown in 669- 
710. 

1. In indirect quotations after 6t. or @s and in indirect. 
questions, 

(a) after primary tenses, each verb retains both the 
mood and the tense of the direct discourse, no change 
being made except (when necessary) in the person of the 
verb; 

(6) after secondary tenses, each primary tense of the 
indicative and each subjunctive of the direct discourse may 
be either changed to the same tense of the optative or 
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retained in its original mood and tense. The imperfect and 
pluperfect, having no tenses in the optative, are generally 
retained in the indicative (but see 673). An aorist 
indicative belonging to a dependent clause of the direct 
discourse remains unchanged, but one belonging to the 
leading clause may be changed to the optative like a 
primary tense. 

2. Secondary tenses of the indicative expressing an 
unreal condition, indicatives with dv, and all optatives 
(with or without dy), are retained, with no change in either 
mood or tense, after both primary and secondary tenses. 

3. When the quotation depends on a verb which takes 
the infinitive or participle, the leading verb of the quotation 
is changed to the corresponding tense of the infinitive or 
participle, after both primary and secondary tenses, dv being 
retained if it is in the direct form; and the dependent verbs 
follow the preceding rules. 


4, The adverb dy is never joined with a verb in indirect 
discourse unless it stood also in the direct form. On the 
other hand, dy is never omitted in indirect discourse if 
it was used in the direct form; except that, when it is 
joined to a relative word or a particle before a subjunctive 
in direct discourse, it is regularly dropped when the sub- 
junctive is changed to the optative after a past tense in 
indirect discourse. 

5. The indirect discourse regularly retains the same 
negative particle which would be used in the direct form. 
But the infinitive and participle sometimes take jo in 
indirect discourse where ov would be used in the direct 
form. (See examples under 685 and 688.) In indirect 
questions introduced by e¢, whether, and in the second part 
of alternative indirect questions (665), mu) can be used as 
well as ov. 


668. As an indirect quotation or question is generally the object 
or subject of its leading verb, it may stand in apposition with a pronoun 
like rodro which represents such an object or subject ; as totro Aéyo- 
pev, te copds eotiv, we say this, that he is wise ; TovTo djAoV eaTiv, 
Ort copds éotwv, this is plain, that he is wise ; rovro oxepoueBa, éi 
GANGA A€yers, we shall inquire into this, whether you tell the truth. 

S 
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SIMPLE SENTENCES IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 


Indicative and Optative after rt and ws, and in Indirect 
Questions. 


669. When the direct form is an indicative (without day) 
in a simple sentence, we have (667, 1) the following rules 
for indirect quotations after é7z or ws and for indirect 
questions :— 


1. After primary tenses the verb stands in the indicative, 
in the tense of the direct discourse. 1g. 


Aéyer dtu ypader, he says that he is writing ; Aéyer dtu Eypaderv, 
he says that he was writing ; Neyer Stu yéeypader, he says that he has 
written ; Aéyer Ste eyeypaer, he says that he had written ; A€yeu ore 
éypawer, he says that he wrote; A€éyer dtu ypdwer, he says that he 
shall wrtte. 

Hig’ dre of ods eipe cat ex IIvAov ciAnrAovGa, say that I am safe 
and have come from Pylos. Od. xvi. 131. "Otpuvov & *AyxtAne etreiv 
Otte pa ot TorAY Hidtaros brA€H Eraipos, urge him to tell Achilles that 
his dearest friend perished. Il. xvii. 654, (See 663, 1.) Tvwrdov 8 as 
non Tpderotv 6A€Opov reipar’ éepjaras IL. vii. 401. 

Aeyer yap ws ovdév éotiv ddiKdtepov pins. AESCHIN. i. 125, 
Od yap adv totTd y’ elrows, ws EXaGev, Id. ii, 151. Ed & iore, dre 
mAciotov Stadéeper pyyy kat cvKodparvtia. Ib. 145. “AAN évvoeiv 
Xpl) ToUTO pev, yuvaiy dre epupev. SopH. Ant. 61. Kat rav@ ws 
adynOn A€yw, Kal dtu ovte €566n 1 WHos ev dract TrEiovs T” eyE- 
vovTo Tov Pypiwapevwv, papTvpas duiv tapeEopar, I shall bring wit- 
nesses to show that I speak the truth, ete. Dem. lvii. 14. 

(Indirect Questions.) “Epwra ti BotAovrat, he asks what they 
want ; épwrg Ti torncove ty, he asks what they will do. 

Xd dé ppdoa et pe Tadoers (Bekker 7 pe), and do you consider 
whether you will save me. Il. i. 83. Lada 8 ovKw ofd ei Oeds eoruv. 
I. v. 183. "“Odpa xai”Extop eioerar 7 Kat éudv Sdpy paiverau év 
moAdpyow (v. 1. e¢ wal), IL. viii, 111. "“Odpa Sadpev 7 éredv 
KdAxas pavrevetat je Kat ov«i. ll. ii, 299; so Od. iv. 487, 712. 
“Os ely b te TOcc0v ExWoaTO PoiBos “AroAXav, ci 7 dp 6 7 
edywodAns éeripéenpetat et O éxarduBys (Bekker 7} 7... 7) 6’). Il. 
i. 64; see ii. 349. IIvores Epwrdvtes ei Ayotal ciouv, asking 
whether they are pirates, THuc. i. 5. Et Evpmrovicers kal Evvep- 
ydoe. oxdre. Sopa. Ant. 41. See Eur. Alc. 784. EvdBouts: dv & 
éBraorev ovk exw Aéyew. Sopu. Tr. 401. “Epwrgs «i od Kady 
pot Soke? etvat, you ask whether it does not seem to me to be fine. Puat. 
Gorg. 462 D. BovAdpevos épéoOar ei pabdv tis te pepvnpévos pi} 
ofdev, Id, Theaet.163D, ZkorGpev ei ypiv rpéwes i) od. Id. Rep, 
451 D. Totr’ atro, ci xalpers } mi xalpers, dvaykn d4 rod ce 
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dyvoeiv. Id. Phil. 21 B. (For od and pi in the last four examples, 
representing ov of the direct question, see 667, 5.) Oavydéw rérepa 
OS Kparov aitet Ta Orda H ws did diAiay Sopa. XEN. An. ii. 1, 10.. 
Dypaw «it Eyer yopov mpds abrov T6vde y’ tr’ GAAY Kvpet. SopH. 
Ph. 22. Kite xata tpdmov xeitau cite py, ottw GeaoOar. Prat. 
Crat. 425 B (667, 5). See also Xun. Cyr. ii. 1, 7 (i . . . eire pa); 
Eur. Ale. 139 (ci... etre). Tlept révrwv idwpev, dp’ ovtwat yt 
yvetat mavra. Prat. Phaed. 70 D. (Apa regularly introduces only 
direct questions.) 

It is to be noticed that indirect questions after primary tenses retain 
an indicative of the direct question in Greek, where the subjunctive is 
used in Latin. Thus, nescio quis sit, I know not who he is, in Greek 
is simply ayvod tis €otev. This does not apply to indirect questions 
which would require the subjunctive in the direct form (677). 


2. After secondary tenses the verb may be either changed 
to the optative or retained in the indicative, the tense of the 
direct discourse being retained in either case. The optative 

“is the more common form. Jy. 

"EXegev dru ypapor (or dtu ypader), he said that he was writing ; 
ie. he said ypdgw. "EAekev bre yeypapas etn (or bre yéeypader), 
he said that he had written; ice. he suid yéypapa. "“EAckev ote ypa- 
Wor (or dtu ypawen), he said that he should write ; ie. he said ypavo. 
"EXe€ev ore ypdevev (or dre éypayper), he said that he had written ; 
ie. he said éypaya. (For the imperfect and pluperfect, see 672.) 

(Optative.) "EvérAnoe povijpatos Tovs ’ApKadas, A€ywv ws povos 
pev avtois Tatpis IleAorovvnoos €t'n, aretatov b¢ Tov “EAAnviKOv 
forov 7 ’ApKadixoy ey, Kal TwpaTa éyKpareotata €xot. XEN, 
Hell. vii. 1, 23. (He said povors pev viv éott, TAeioTov Se €oTL, 
kal cdpara €xer: these indicatives might have been used in the place 
of ef, ein, and éxou) “EXeye be 6 IeAoriSas bre Apyetou kat 
"Apkddes payy YTTHPEVOL Elev id Aaxedatpoviwr, i.e. he said that 
they had been defeated (he said yrrnvtat). Ib. vii. 1, 35. So Hpr. i. 
83 (perf. and pres.) “Yreurov tadXa. ore adTos TAKEL TPAEOL, @ XETO, 
having hinted that he would himself attend to affairs there. Tuc. i. 90. 
(He said rdxe? tpaéw, and mpage might have been retained. See 
128.) ‘O dS etrev Sti Exouvro (he said €rovTat). XEN, Cyr. vii. 2, 
19. “EAeéav dre réepipere opas 6 Ivddv Barres, KeAevov epwrtav 
é€ Srov 6 woAepos cin, they said that the king of the Indians had sent 
them, commanding them to ask on what account there was war. Ib. il. 4, 
7. (They said éreppev pas, and the question to be asked was €k 
rivos éoriv 6 ToAepos ;) "EAeyov dru ov Toros obtos 6 ToTApOS 
SiaBaris yévorto melp et pay tore, they said that this river had never 
been (@yévero) fordable except then. Id. An. i, 4, 18. TlepuxAgjs Tpon- 
yopeve TOUS *AOnvatois, OTL "Apxldapos pev ot Eevos ein, ov [evTOL Emrl 
Kak ye THS TOAEWS yevouTo, he announced that A. was his friend, but 
that he had not been made his friend to the injury of the state. THUC., ii. 
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13, (He said £évos poi éoriv, od pevrou éyévero. See 116, 1; 
124, 1.) "Eyvocav dre xevds 6 oPos ety. Xun. An, ii, 2, 21. 
Tlpoidévres Stu €xouro 6 méAcuos, eBotAovto tiv IAdravay mpo- 
xatadaBetv. THuc, ii. 2. "Eepdpny atro decxvivat, dts olovro pev 
elvat codes, etn 8 ov, Piat. Ap. 21 C. 

(Indicative.) "EXeyov ds éArifovery oé Kat TH wodw Eerv pot 
yap, they suid that they hoped, etc. Isoc. v. 23. (They said eAmi(oper, 
which might-have been changed to éAmifouev.) “Hee 8 dyyéAdov tis 
ws Tovs TpuTdvers Ws’ HAdreva kateiAnrras, some one had come with 
the report that Elatea had been taken. Dem. xviii. 169. (Here the perf. 
opt. might have been used.) Aecvods Adyous éroApa, rept Euov Eyer, 
ws éya TO mpayp eipt totro dedpaxkws. Id. xxi. 104, Aitiacd- 
pevos ydp pe & kal A€yew dv OxviceEé Tus, TOY TaTépa OS ATEKTOVA 
eyo Tov euavTov, k.T.A. Id. xxii. 2. Pavepws elrev OTL) pev TOALS 
opov tetelxyrotar 10n, he said that their city had already been 
fortified. Tuc. i. 91. °Amoxpwdpevor ote wéepWovorv mperPes, 
evOds dmjAAagav. Id. i. 90. (Cf. dre rpad€or, quoted above from 
the same chapter.) "Hideoav dre rods dareveyKdvtas oikétas €€atT7)- 
copev. Dem. xxx. 23. (‘E€atticoeyv might have been used.) 
°"EréApa A€yew ws trep ipov exOpods ef EavTov e(AKvoe Kal viv 
év Tols eoyatous eote Kivdvvors. Id. xxii. 59. 

(Indirect Questions. *Hpdérycev avtév ti rovoin (or Ti rove), 
he asked him what he was doing ; i.e. he asked ti wovets; °Hpwtncev 
avrov Ti TEeTOLHKOS Ely (or Ti TETOLHKEY), he asked him what he had 
done; ie. he asked ti wevoinkas; “Hpdtycev aitov ti roujooe 
(or ti woujnoes), he asked him what he should do; i.e. he asked té 
mounoets; “Hpwtnoev avtov ti roujoerev (or ti éroinger), he 
asked him what he had done ; i.e. he asked ti €moinoas ; 

"Quyeto Tevodpevos peTa cov KXéE0S, 1} TOU Er Eins, i.e. he went to 
inquire whether you were still living. Od, xiii. 415. “AAAHAovs 7 
eipovto Tis ein Kat 7dHev EXOor (i.e. Tis EoTiV Kal TOOEV HADEV;). 
Od. xvii. 368. “Hpero, ef tis euot ein copmrepos, he asked whether 
any one was wiser than I. Puat. Ap. 21 A. (The direct question was 
€xte Tis copwrepos ;) “O te d€ roujoot od dueonpunve, but he did 
not indicate what he would do. XuN, An. ii. 1,23. (The direct question 
was Ti rounow;) “Exeipdra, tiva dedrepov pet éxeivov idou, he asked 
whom he had seen (who came) neat to him. Hor. i. 31. (The direct 
question was Tiva efdes;) Kipero xdOev AdBou tov raida, he asked 
whence he had received the boy. Id. i. 116. “Hpérov airov. et dva- 
wedoerev éxwv apytpiov, I asked him whether he had set sail with the 
money. Drm. tL. &5. (The direct question was avemAevoas; See 
125 and 670, b.): 

Kipero étrev xpyifwv ixduny, he asked what I wanted that I came. 
Od. xvii. 120. *Hirépovv ri more Néyer, I was uncertain what he 
meant, Puat. Ap. 21 B. (Here Aéyou might have been used.) *EGov- 
Aetov® obras tiv’ adrod KataXcipouory, they were considering whom 
they should leave here. Dum, xix. 122, “Epwrdévrwv twov dia rh are 
Oavev, mapayyéAXew éxédevev, k.7.X. KEN. Hell. ii, 1, 4. 
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670. (a) After past tenses the indicative and optative are in 
equally good use; the optative being used when the writer 
incorporates the quotation entirely into his own sentence, and 
the indicative when he quotes it in the original words as far as 
his own construction allows. The indicative here, like the sub- 
junctive in final clauses after past tenses (318), is merely a more 
vivid form of expression than the optative, with no difference in 
meaning. We even find both moods in the same sentence. Lg. 

Ofros édeyov bru Ktpos pev téeOvyKev, “Apiaios d¢ tepevyos 
év tO otabOpp cin Kat AEeyou, «7A, Ken. An, ii 1,3. (Here 
réOvyjxev contains the most important part of the message) “Hx de 
rovTov éruvOdvero 75n avtav Kal drdonv oddv dujAacay, Kab él, 
oikotto % xdpa. Id. Cyr. iv. 4, 4. “Erédpa déyew, os Xpea TE 
aépmrodra éxTéeTikev trep eyod Ka} Os TOAAG THY Epav Na Bocev. 
Dem. xxvii. 49. “Ojsowoe hoav Oarpdev Sou rote TpEPorTat oi 
"EAAnves kat ti év vo Exovev. XEN. An, ili. 5, 13. 


(b) The perfect and future were less familiar than the other tenses 

of the optative, so that these tenses were sometimes retained in the 
indicative even when the present or the aorist was changed to the 
optative. See the last two examples under (a). In indirect questions 
the aorist indicative was generally retained (see 125). Some writers 
(as Thucydides) preferred the more direct forms in all indirect dis- 
course (320). 


671. In Homer this construction (669) is fully developed in 
indirect questions: see examples of both indicative and optative in 
669, 1 and 2. But in indirect quotations, while the indicative is 
freely used after both present and past tenses, the change of the 
indicative to the optative after past tenses had not yet been introduced. 
In the single case of eizetv ws with the optative, peppipise.. eKarTa 
cimeiv, ds €XOou Kat ixouT és warpida yaiay, he hesitated about telling 
him each event, how he had returned, etc., Od. xxiv. 237, ws appears only 
on its way from its meaning how (663, 2) to its later use with the 
optative as that. We first find the optative in genuine oratio obliqua 
(with és) Hymn, Ven. 214, efrev os cou. Further, the later principle 
by which the indicative after past tenses (when it is not changed to the 
optative) retains the tense of the direct form is almost unknown in the 
Homeric language. Here a present or perfect indicative of the direct 
discourse after a past tense is changed to an imperfect or pluperfect ; 
so that I knew that he was planning evil, which in Attic would be 
ey (yvooKov étt kaka poy O0LTO (or py SeT a1), in Homer is ylyvworkov 
5 (=6r0) kaka pdero, Od, iii, 166. (For examples, see 674.) The 
aorist indicative, which has no corresponding tense to express its own 
time referred to the past, was always retained after past tenses ; as 
in yvo 6 of odte HAGey, Il. xi. 439; 80 i. 537, xxii. 445. Likewise 
the future indicative is once retained, in Od. xiii. 340, oe 8 vooth- 
cess, I knew that you would return ; but elsewhere the past future with 
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eueAXov is used, as in IL xx. 466, ode 7d 776 3 od reiver Oar ewedAcv, 
and Od. xix. 94, Il. xi, 22. These examples show the need of the 
later future optative (129). In Il. xxii. 10, ovdé vb md pe eyvos os 
Oeds eiys, and xx. 265 the present expresses a present truth rather 
than a past fact. 

It thus appears that the peculiar constructions with 67: and ws in 
oratio obliqua (667, 1, b), which gave such grace and variety to the 
later language, were not yet developed in Homer; but clauses with 
ér1, ws, etc. were still connected with the leading verb by the same 
looser construction which we use in English (as J knew that he was 
planning evil), the dependent verb expressing its own absolute time 
(see 22), as it did in the relative clauses in which these clauses origin- 
ated, or in the more primitive parataxis. Thus yiyvwoKov 0 Kaka 
pndero (above) meant originally J knew as to what he was planning evil ; 
and without 6, in a still earlier stage, I knew: he was planning evil 
(which we can say in English). Even after the more thorough incorpora- 
tion of the dependent clause was established, by which either pajderar 
or pdouro became the regular form, the more primitive imperfect is 
occasionally found, even in Attic prose (see 674, 2). 

The most common Homeric construction in indirect discourse is 
that of dnc with the infinitive, of which 130 examples occur. 


672. An imperfect or pluperfect of the direct discourse is 
regularly retained in the indicative, after past tenses, for want 
of an imperfect or pluperfect optative. Lg. 

’Axotoas 5¢ Hevopov éheyev btu dpOds yrvavto Kat adtd Td 
epyov avtois papTupoln, he said that they had accused him rightly, and 
that the fact itself bore witness to them ; i.e. he said dpOGs yridabe Kai 
TO Epyov tuiv wapTvpel. XEN. An. iii. 3, 12. Elye yap AEeyenv, Kal 
dre povoe Tov “HAAjvwv Bacrret cvvepayxovro ev IAataiais, Kat 
ott voTepov ovderoTe OTpaTEvoatyTo ert Bacirea (he said povor 
cuvepnaxopmeba, Kat ovderote eotTpatevodpea). Id. Hell. vii. 1, 
34. Tovrwv éxaorov iypopny el tees elev paptupes Sv evavtiov THYV 
mpotk’ aréocayv,avtov 8 "AdoBov, ci tives Tapnoay 67 arehdpBavev, 
L asked each of these men whether there were any witnesses before whom they 
had paid the dowry; and Aphobus, whether there had been any present 
when he received it. Dem, xxx.19. (The two questions were eict 
paptupés tives; and rapnody Twves ;) 


1 See Schmitt, Ursprung des Substantivsatzes, p. 70. The following 
statistics are based on Schmitt’s collection of Homeric examples. Homer has 

40 cases of 871, dr7, or 8 with the indicative after verbs of knowing, hearing, 
perceiving, or remembering (23 of 8,17 of érv or Sr7); and 4 after verbs of 
saying (3 of dru, 1 of 8). 

18 of ws after verbs of knowing, etc.; 8 after verbs of saying. 

5 of dr (for 6 re=8) after yryrwoxw, efSopar, and d4or. 

2 of otvexa after verbs of knowing, ete:; 4 after verbs of saying (omitting 
Od. vii. 299 as causal). 

Only 3 of the 16 cases of these particles after verbs of saying are in the Iliad ; 
while of the 65 cases after verbs of knowing, etc., 42 are in the Iliad (29 with 
ért, etc., 9 with ws, 3 with 67’, 1 with otvexa), 
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673. (Imperfect Optative.) In a few cases, the present optative 
is used after past tenses to represent the imperfect indicative. The 
present optative thus supplies the want of an imperfect, like the 
present infinitive and participle (119 and 140). This can be 
done only when the context makes it perfectly clear that the 
optative represents an imperfect, and not a present. Lg. 

Tov Tipayopav aTEKTELVQY, KATHY OPOUVTOS TOU Aéovros Os ovTE 
avoknvoov éGéXou éavt@ peta te LeAoridov ravta Povdevourto. 
Xen. Hell. vii. 1, 38. (The words of Leon were ovte cvoKyvovy 
HOEXrXE por, peta te Iled. wdvta €Bovrerveto.) Ta TET pay peva. 
Supyotvto, dtu adrot pev ert robs TOAELLOUS awéovev, THY O€ aVaiperw 
Tov vavayOv Tpootdgéacev avdpdow ixavois. 1b.i.7,5. (The direct 
discourse was avrol pev érAéopev, Tiyv 8 dvaiperw 7 pooreTabaper.) 
Kai pou TAVTES areKpivavTo, OTL ovodEts pedpTUs Tape, Kopico LTO 
8 AapBavwv Kal? drocovotv SéouTo "AdoBos rap avtov, they all 
replied, that no witness had been present, and that Aphobus had received 
the money from them, taking it in such sums as he happened to want. 
~ Dem. xxx. 20. (The direct discourse was ovdeis paptus Tap, 
éxopitero Sé AapBavov Ka! drocovovy Séocro. Ilapetn contains 
the answer to the question «? tuves rapyjoav in the preceding sentence, 
quoted in 672. The imperfect in that sentence prevents the optatives 
in the reply from being ambiguous.) “Axotwas murrevw TovTY, ws dpa 
Acévtios, aig Oopevos VEeKPOUs Tapa TO) Sypl KELJLEVOUS, GpL.0. pev idetv 
értOupot, dua & at Suc Kepatvor kal aToTpeTOL EauToOV, Kal TEWS 
paxoutd te Kal tapaxadimro.to. Prat. Rep. 439 E, (All the 
optatives represent imperfects.) See also Hpr. ix. 16 (end). 


674. 1. In Homer, where clauses with dri, ws, etc. are not 
yet constructed on the principles of indirect discourse (see 671), 
a present or perfect of the direct form appears as an imperfect 
or pluperfect in these clauses after past tenses. E.g. 

Ovdsé te Sy St. SyrdwvTo Aaoé. Il, xiii. 674 (here the present 
optative or indicative would be regular in Attic Greek). °Exropouce, 
yiyvirkor 6 oi abtos breipexe XElpas *ArédAwv (later brepéxoe or 
brepéxet). Il. v. 483. Ov yap of tis HyyeN dere pa of mda éxroOe 
pipve muddov. Il, xxii, 488, See Od. xxiv. 182; and iii, 166, 
discussed in 671. 

2. We sometimes find the imperfect and pluperfect with ore 
or ds representing the present or perfect of the direct form after 
past tenses, even in Attic Greek. In such cases the context 
always makes it clear that the tense represented is not an im- 
perfect or pluperfect (672). Lg. 

Ev wodAy arropia hoav of “EAAnves, evvoovpevor pev OTe emt Tals 
Baoiréws Oipars Hoav, ktbKAw 6@ atrois modes ToAeuuat Hoav, 
dyopav Se obdels ere mapecew epedrev, dreixov de THs “EAAaédos 
ov petov 7) pips oradia, rpovdeddxeray Se avtors kai ot BapBapor, 
povor oe katadeAcrppevot Boav ovde immea ovdeva cUppayxov 
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éxovres, the Greeks thought: We are at the king’s gates ; hostile cuties 
surround us; no one will supply us a market ; we are not less than ten 
thousand stades from Greece ; the barbarians hace betrayed us, and we have 
been left alone. XN. An, iil. 1, 2. (The direct forms would be the 
present and perfect indicative. ) Ava Tov XFuCivov dvOpwrov, 8 os pois 
Suedber’, eLamarov Kal Aéywv ws prrabijvasos 7 Dy Kal TOV Dapp 7 poros 
KaTELTO by i, e. saying prrabijvards: Ei pe Kal TOV Zep patos KQTEl- 
mov. AR. Vesp. 283. (Here «iyi is changed to jv, not to v7 or éore: 
katetrov could be changed only to retron) 


3. In such cases the mere thorough incorporation of the dependent 
clause which is required to make the oratio obliqua complete is wanting, 
and the clause stands in the loose relation in which, for example, 
causal sentences usually stand to their leading verb (see 715). For 
the same incomplete oratio obliqua in dependent clauses of a quotation, 
see 691 and 701. 


675. 1. An indirect quotation with 6ts or ws and the optative is 
sometimes followed by an independent optative, generally introduced 
by yap, which continues the quotation as if it were itself dependent on 
the 67s or as. Eg. 

"Hxovoy & _eyoye Tivov ws ob6e TOds Az “pevas Kal Tas dyopas ert 
Sdcorev atto Kaprotcba Ta yap Kowa TA OetTadOv ard TovTHY 
dé0u Sworkety, “for (as they said) they must administer, ete. Dem. i. 22. 
’Arexpivavto atte ott ddtvata aio €in Tovety & ae aie avev 
"AOnvaiwv: aides yap o poy Kal yuvaikes Tap ékelvous cinoay. 
THUvC. ii, 72. "KAeyov Ore ravtds aga r€you TevOns- Yeywov yap 
ein, «.7.A. XEN, An. vii, 3, 13. 


2. Such independent optatives are sometimes found even when no 
optative precedes; but the context always contains some allusion to 
another’s thought or expression. Eg. 

“Yréo Xero Tov avop’ “Axavois TOVbE Sn Acorecv aywvs olorto pev 
parr? éxotovov AaBwv, ei pa) Oedou 8, akovra, i.e, he thought (as he 
said), etc. SopH. Ph. 617. *AAXG yep oe padror 4 ay adavatov, 
GANG Kat atts TO eis dvOpdrov copa eAOeiy  Gpxi) ay avTy 3dEBpor, 
OoTrEp vooos* Kat TaAauTwpovpevy TE 51) TOUTOV TOV Biov Con, Kal 
teMevTOTS Ye EV TH Kahoupevyp favatwm arorAXvoiTo, and (accor ding 
to the theory) tt lives in miser Th Cie, and jinally perishes in what ts called 
death. Puat. Phaed. 95 D. (Plato is here stating the views of others.) 


676. We may even have dtu or ws with the optative when the 
leading verb is not past, if there is an implied reference to some former 
expression of the thought quoted. H.g. 

*Ap’ obv 8 0d perpios dmodoynad web, OTe T pos TO bv TEpvKwS 
ein dptAdAdobat, Kat odk eT LMEVOL, . «+ GAN tou kal ovk apBrv- 
voto ovd aroXrAnyot TOU Epwros, K.T.Ar., Le. shall we not defend him 
very properly by stating (what we once said) that it is (was) his nature to 
press on towards pure Being, etc. (the optatives representing indicatives). 


Prat. Rep, 490 A. 
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Subjunctive or Optative representing the Interrogative 
Subjunctive. 


677. In indirect questions, after a primary tense, an 
interrogative subjunctive (287) retains its mood and tense ; 
after a secondary tense, it may be either changed to the 
same tense of the optative or retained in the subjunctive. 
Eg. 

Ppaldpe? . . . 1 Pp abtris oAEUOV dpaopev (subj.) } pirdotyTta 
per dppotepoiort BaArAwper, let us consider whether we shall again rouse 
war or cast friendship upon both armies. I. iv. 14, 2d dé pou vypeptes 
eviores, 1) piv dTOKTELVH HE Gol evOdS yw, and do you tell me truly 
whether I shall slay him or bring him hither to you. Od. xxii. 166. 
See Od. xvi. 73, xix. 524. IIpds auddrepa dropo, tatvrnvy 0 dws 
€KO@ Kal TAAN OrdGev SiocKa, I am at a loss on both questions, how I 
shall give her a dowry (ros tadtnv €x dO ;), and how (whence) I shall pay 

“my other expenses (ro0ev taAAa Stovx@;). DEM. xxvii. 66. Bovdevo- 
pat dws oe arodpa, I am trying to think how I shall escape you (ras 
oe aTodpa;). XuN. Cyr, i. 4,13. Ovk exw ti A€yw, I know not what 
I shall say. Dem. ix. 54. So in Latin, non habeo quid (or quod) dicam. 
OdK exw codiop bry adrartAaye, I have no device (i.e. I know not) 
how I shall escape. AnscH. Prom. 470. Ov yap 5) dv’ azeipiav ye ov 
pyoes éxew 6 Te elrys, for it is not surely through inexperience that 
you will declare that you know not what to say (i.e. To eto 3). DEM. xix. 
120. So 6 rv 86 and ois 5G, Xun. An. i. 7, 7. (See 572.) Ta 8€ 
exrwpata ovK oid e XpvodvtTge tottw 60, Ido not know whether I 
shall give them, ete. Id. Cyr. viii. 4,16. “Eavepopevov Krynoupovros 
et kaXrtlon Anpoobevnv, when Ctesiphon asks whether he shall call 
Demosthenes, ABSCHIN. iii. 202. (For ei see 680.) 

"Ev 8€ of Arop peppipr€ev, 7) 6 ye Tos pev GvaTTHO ELEY, 6 8 
"Arpeldnv évapifor, je xoAov wavoevev EpyTiUaEre TE Ovpov. Il. 
i. 188. (The direct questions were Tots pev dvactyiaw; “Atpeidnv 
8 évapifw; ratow épyttow te;) KArjpovs maXrXov, ommoTepos 
8 mpoabev adein xédxeov éyxos, ie. they shook the lots (to decide) which 
should first throw his spear, the question being mérepos rpdobev ady ; 
IL. iii. 316. "Eypyortypidgeto ei éxBdXou tov "Adpyotov. Hor. v. 
67. "Emipovro ei tapadotev KopwOiou thy ToAw, they asked whether 
they should give up their city, the question being Tapadapev rHv TOAW; 
Truc. i. 25. “EBovAetovto «i ta oxevoddpa evraiba dyouvto 7 
dmiovev ért To otparéredov. XEN. An.i.10,17: soi. 10, 5. “Hadpet 
67 xpyoaito TH Tpdypatt, he was at a loss how to act in the matter, 
ie. ti xpnoopac; Id. Hell. vii. 4,39. Ov yap eixopev drws Spovres 
‘Kars mpdéaiper, for we could not see how we should fare well of we 
did it, Sopa, Ant. 270. 

*Aropéovros b¢ BatAéos 8 te XpHTHTAL TH TapedvTe mpryy part, 
"EmidArys HAGE of és Adyous. Hpt, vii. 213. "Hropynoe pev orrore- 
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poce Siakivdvvetdon Xwpyoas. THUC. i. 63. Oi Taras <_Bov- 
Nevovro elite KaTAKALTwWTLY HoTEP EXOVTLY, EPATPNHTAVTES TO OLKNLO, 
cite Tu GAO ypHowvrat, whether they should set the house on fire and 
burn them as they were, or should dispose of them in some other way. | Id. 
ii 4. “Aropicavtes bry Kadoppicwvtar, és Ipotny tHhv vaoov 
érAevoav. Id. iv. 13. 

678. The context must decide whether the optative in an indirect 
question represents a subjunctive (as here) or an indicative (669). The 
distinction is especially important with the aorist optative (see 125). 

679. When the leading verb is an optative referring to the future, 
the optative can be used, by assimilation, to represent the subjunctive 
in these indirect questions. Fg. 

Xapievra yoov radouw ay, a pay? Xxoun O7rou TAUTO Katabeinv, of 
I should not have anywhere to put these down (know where to put them). 
Ar. Eccl. 794. (See other examples under 186.) 


680. Hi, whether, can introduce the subjunctive here, as well as the 
indicative or optative: see XuN. Cyr. viii. 4, 16, and AESCHIN, iil. 
202, quoted in 677. “Hav cannot mean whether, and wherever this 
introduces a subjunctive the expression is conditional. (See 493.) 


Indicative or Optative with av. 


681. An indicative or optative with dy retains its mood 
and tense (with ay) unchanged in indirect discourse with 
6Te or ws and in indirect questions, after both primary and 
secondary tenses. Lg. 


Aéyes drt TovTO av éyéveTo, he says that this would have happened : 
€heyev btu TovTO av éyéveTo, he said that this would have happened. 
Aéyeu (or éXeyev) bre obtos Sikaiws av Odvor, he says (or said) that 
this man would justly be put to death. 

(QeptoroKX is) drexpivato, dtu ob7 av adtds Lepidhios OV dvopacTds 
€yeveto ovr éxeivos AOnvaios, he replied that he should not have become 
fumous himself of he had been a Seriphian, nor would the other if he had 
been an Athenian. Puat. Rep. 380 A. *Evvoeite, dt. irtov av orders 
ein €vds Gpxovtos 7) ToAAGY. XEN. An. vi. i. 29. Amexpivaro, dre 
mpocbev dv droOdvorev 7) Ta btAG Tapadoinoay. Ib. ii. 1, 10. 
(The direct discourse was tpdcOev dv dtoOdvotpev.) Ovd« dv éAri- 
gavras ws dv ére€ENOou Tis avrots és paynv, when they would never 
have expected that any one would come out to fight with them. Tuve. v. 9. 
TlapeA Psy tis devEdrw, ds of OetraXol viv odk av eXe’Pepot yEvouvTo 
dopevot. Dum. ii. 8. Ovd’ cidévar pyot ti dv roy bpiv Xaplicaito, 
he says he does not even know what he could do to gratify you. Id. xix. 48. 
Ov« exo Tis dv yevoipav. AEscH. Prom. 905; so 907. "Hpdrwv 
et Sotevy av tovTwv Ta Tirta. XEN. An. iv. 8, 7. 


682. The same principle applies when a secondary tense of the in- 
dicative without av in the construction of 415 is quoted. Lig. 
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(‘EnXeyev) dru kpetrrov Ay avT@ TOTe dmoOaveiv, he said that he had 
better have died at once. Lys.x.25, (The direct discourse was KpeitTov 
AV pou aroOaveiy.) 


Infinitive in Indirect Discourse. 


683. When the infinitive stands in indirect discourse, 
its tense represents the corresponding tense of the finite 
verb in the direct form, the present and perfect including 
the imperfect and pluperfect. If & was used in the direct 
form, it must be retained in the quotation, each tense with 
dv representing the corresponding tenses of either indicative 
or optative with adv. Ly. 

Dyci ypdevv, he says that he is writing ; én ypddew, he said that 
he was writing; pjoe ypddev, he will say that he is (then) writing. 
_(He says ypddw.) Pyot (épy) ypddew av, ef édvvaro, he says (or 
— said) that he should now be writing, if he were able. (He says €ypagov 
av.) Poi (Eby) ypadev av, ei Sdvacto, he says (or said) that he should 
write, uf he should (ever) be able. (He says ypdpoupe ay.) 

Prot ypdiat, he says that he wrote; épy ypawar, he said that he had 
written ; dyoer ypaar, he will say that he wrote, (He says €ypawa.) 
Psi (efy) ypdwar av, <i evvyOn, he says (or said) that he should have 
written, if he had been able. (He says €ypawa av.) Byori (by) ypawar 
dv, et duvnOein, he says (or said) that he should write, if he should (ever) 
be able. (He says ypawatpe av.) 

Pyoi (pyrer) yeypadevat, he says (or will say) that he has written ; 
epn yeypadevar, he said that he had written. (He says yéypa¢a.) 
For the perfect with av, see below and 206. 

Prot (pjoer) ypdwperv, he says (or will say) that he will write; ey 
ypawev, he said that he would write. (He says ypayw.) 

(Present.) Kat ré pé pyoe payn Tpdecow apiyecv. I. i. 521. 
Ilas 61) pijs roAguowo peOcépev; Tl iv. 351. So Il. xvii. 8388. Tev- 
(eo Oai ot etre Geods, eue 8 eLoxa rdvtwv aBavatwv KexorXGo ba, 
tell him that the Gods are angry with him and that I am enraged with him 
beyond all the immortals. Il. xxiv. 113. “Appwotety mrpodaciferat, 
he pretends that he is sick: e€wiporev appwoartetv tovtovi, he took his 
oath that this man was sick. DEM. xix.124. Ovx py adros GAN éxeivov 
oTpaTnyetyv, Le. Cleon said that not he himself, but Nicias, was general ; 
ie. he said, odk ey airs GAN éxelvos otpatyyet. THue. iv, 28. 
Tivas obv edyas troAapBaver edvyer Oar tov Bidurmov 67 earevoer ; 
what prayers do you suppose Philip made, etc.? Dem. xix. 130. (Evdxe- 
oOau represents yUxeTO: seel19.) Oduar yap av ovK dxapioTtus poe 
éxewv, for I think it would not be a thankless labour ; ic. ovK dv €xoL. 
Xen. An. ii. 3,18. OterOe yap tov rarépa otk dv pudarretv Kat 
Ti Tipnvy AapPBaverv Tov Twrovpévov LAr ; do you think that my 
father would not have taken care and have received the pay for the timber 
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sold? ie. ovk dv éptAarrev Kal eAdpBavev; Dem, xlix. 35. (See 
205, A 
es Ovdé Ke Hains dvdpt paxnrdpevov TOV Ye eX Peper, nor 
would you say that he came after a battle with a man. Il. iu. 393. : Kara- 
oxetv gynow tovrous, he says that he detained them. Tovs 8 i x [10.- 
Adrovs 088 évOvpnOjvat Pyotr AicacGar, but he says that he did not 
even think of ransoming the prisoners. DEM. xix. 39. (He says KAT ET XOV 
and ob8 évebupiOnv.) ‘O Ktpos Aeyerar yever Bau KapBicew, 
Cyrus is said to have been the son of Cambyses. XEN. Cyr. i. 2, 1. Tovs 
’"AOnvaiovs yAmiev iows av éweLeADeiv Kal tiv yyy OvK ay Tept- 
cdetv tun Ofvar, he hoped that the Athenians would perhaps march out and 
not allow their land to be laid waste; i.e. laws av ére€éAOovev Kal ovK 
av Teptloo teV. TxHuc. il. 20. "Amperav vopioavTes pa av €Tt tKavot 

ay , 5 aN / 
yever Oat kwAdoas Tov Terxiurpov. Id. vi. 102. (Here ove ay yevo t- 
p-€0a would be the direct form: see 685.) Soi.139, Ovx dy nyeird 
aitov Kav éridpapetyv, do you not believe that (in that case) he would 
have run thither? ie. éwéeSpapev av. DEM. xxvii. 56. (See 223.) A 
single infinitive with dv occurs in Homer: kal 0’ dv rots adAoww 
épn tapapv0ycac at, Il. ix. 684. (The direct discourse is given 
in the words of Achilles in vs. 417, kat 8 dv rapapvOnoaipyy.) 
(See 207.) 

(Perfect.) povew reripjadat Ards aion, I feel that I have been 
honoured. Tl. ix. 608. Pyolv atros aitws yeyevnrOas, he says 
aitwos yeyéevnpat. Dem. xix. 37. Hikafov 7) duwKovta otyer Oar 7) 
kataAnwWopuevov te mpoeAnAakéevat. XEN. An. i. 10, 16. (Their 
thought was 7) duiKwv otyetat, 7) tpoeAnAaKev.) "Edy xpipal 
EavT@ Tos OnBaiovs erikeKknpvxéevac, he said that the Thebans had 
offered a reward for him, Dum. xix. 21. “Avrédeyov pay Sixalos opaov 
KaTadeduxda bas, Aéeyovtes pay emnyyéeAOar Tw és Aakedaipova Tas 
orovods 67 érereupav Tors orXiras, they rejoined that they (the Eleans) 
had not justly condemned them, saying that the truce had not yet been 
announced at Sparta when they sent in the soldiers (they said ob katade- 
SixkagGe, and ovk émnyyeApevat ody Tw at orovdat br eoeréeu- 
Yapev). THuc. v.49. So exrerAnyGar, representing é£erérAnxTo, 
XEN. Cyr. i, 4, 27. (See 123, above.) 

(For examples of the perfect infinitive with dv, representing the 
pluperfect indicative and the perfect optative, see 206.) 

(Future) "Edns cos éooer Pau. Il. xxii. 331. So Od. iv. 664. Kai 
pow ceerev Muppddvev tov dpurtov AelWerv pdos HeALovo, he told me 
6 dpurtos .. . AeiWes, Il. xviii. 9. Kat 57 pou yépas aitos afar- 
poco Oar dredeis. T1.i.161. “ErayyéAXerar 7a Sixaua Tounoecy, 
he promises to do what ts right. Dum. xix. 48. "Edy évrds tyepov 
cikoow 1) G€erv Aaxedaipoviovs (vtas 1%) abtod adroKteveiv, he 
said that within twenty days he would either bring them alive or kill them 
where they were. Tuuc. iv. 28. (Cleon said 7) dw 7) droxtevd.) 
Tatra (pyot) rerpdéer Oar Svoiv i) tpidv Hyepov, he says that this 
will have been accomplished within two or three days (137). Dum, xix. 74. 
(For the rare future infinitive with dv, see 208.) 
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684. The infinitive is said to stand in indirect discourse and its 
tenses correspond to those of the indicative or optative, when it depends 
on a verb implying thought or the expression of thought (one of the 
class of verba sentiendi et declarandt), and when also the thought, as 
originally conceived, would have been expressed by some tense of the 
indicative (with or without dv) or optative (with dy), so that it can be 
transferred without change of tense to the infinitive. Thus in BotXrerou 
éAGctv, he wishes to go, €A@civ represents no form of either aorist 
indicative or aorist optative, and is therefore said to be not in indirect 
discourse. But in pyotv éXGecv, he says that he went, eAOciv represents 
AAOov of the direct discourse. The distinction in the time of the in- 
finitive (especially of the aorist infinitive) in these two uses is obvious. 

It may be asked why the infinitive after certain other verbs should 
not be said to stand in indirect discourse ; for example, why in KeAever 
oe €AGetv or pi) €XOeiv we should not say that €AGeiv represents ede 
or pa) EXOys of direct discourse. This might perhaps be done ; and 
we might possibly make €AGeiv in BotAopar eAGciv represent eA Pout, 
may I go. But with other verbs of the same class, as those of advising, 
teaching, striving, choosing, no form of direct discourse can even be 
imagined. It is much harder to draw a line between these last verbs 
and verbs like keAevw and BovrAopuat, or even between these two, than 
where it is drawn above. It is impossible to say where a Greek would 
have drawn the line, or to be sure that he would have drawn any line 
at all; for our own use, the usual definition of the infinitive in oratio 
obliqua (as given above) is certainly the most convenient. 


685. (Mi with Infinitive) The negative particle of the infinitive 
in indirect discourse is regularly 0%, which is retained from the direct 
form (667, 5). But, after certain verbs which belong to the inter- 
mediate class between those which take the infinitive in indirect dis- 
course and those which do not (see 136), the infinitive regularly takes 
py for its negative. Such are verbs of hoping, promising, and swear- 
img; with those signifying to agree or consent (6poroyo), to trust 
(rirreto), to be persuaded (merewrpar), to testify (paptupo).! The 
infinitive occasionally has p) even after the verbs which most regularly 
take the infinitive with od in indirect discourse, as ¢ypi, AEyo, vopica, 
yyovpat, ete. Ly. 

Xphv psoas pry éxdvra eAOerv, he had to swear that he did not come 
intentionally. Hot. ii. 179; soi 165. “Opvuow pn) moor apetvov’ 
fry pnde’ axotoat, he swears that nobody ever heard better verses. AR. 
Vesp. 1047. “Quvve pmdev cipnxévat, Dum. xxi. 119. “Otay éArt- 
curt obtor py ddAws Tov véov Kabegev. Prat. Rep. 572 E. Ovde- 
plav bpewv exw eArrida poy od décewy bpéas Sixnv. Hot. vi. 11. (For 
pr) od see 815, 2.) Mauddos vids trooydpevos KATEVEDTE pn) TOT 
droxdépew bc° “ExnfoAos éxredriotat. Hymn. Mere. 521; so pa 
tiva everOar, Ibid. 525. 


1 See Liddell and Scott, ed. 7, under pH, B. 5, C; also Gildersleeve in 
Am. Jour. Phil. i. p. 51. 
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‘Qporoyjorapev pajror’ av abrnv evavtia goecv. Prat. Phaed. 94 C. 
Mepaptupyxacwy of mpdrepov épya(dpevor pr) elvar onKOV Ev TY XOPLY. 
Lys. vii. 11. So Dem. xlv. 15. Dwxpatn ye éyo eyyv@par py emt- 
AioerGau. Prav. Prot. 336 D. ITwrevw pay pevoew pe TavTaS Tas 
dyabas éAmdas, Xun. Cyr. i. 5,13. Tlérewrpar eyo pndeva aduKetv 
avOporwv, Prat. Ap. 37 A: so 37 B. ae 

Painv 8 dv eyoye pydert pySepiav etvar Taidevory Tra.pa. TOU pun) 
dpéoxovros. XEN. Mem. i. 2, 39. So Prat. Theaet. 155 A.  Ildvres 
épotcr Td Aowrdy pydev elvar xepdadedtepov aperys. XEN. Cyr. vii, 
1,18. “Evopuce dé pa) av yever Oar mote tusTov avOpwrrov. Ib. vii. 5, 
59. Kal apre éXeyov pydeva eOerew ExovTa apxev. PLat. Rep, 346 
BE. Tis dv Oedv pev raidas yoiro «tvar, Geovs de py; Id. Ap. 
27 D. LLpovrAeyov pry av ylyverOar rodepov (i.e. ovK av ylyvotTo 
woAepos). THUC. 1,139. See also Tuuc. v. 49, vi. 102, quoted in 683. 

The examples in the last paragraph are opposed to the regular 
usage of the language, which would demand ov in all of them. We 
must suppose that the use of ju with the infinitive was so fixed, before 
the infinitive began to be used in indirect discourse, that yu always 
seemed natural, even after od had become the regular form after verbs 
of saying, thinking, etc. We sometimes find strange uses of yj. In 
THuc, i. 118, dvres prev Kal pd TOU py TaXeEis léevat és TOS TOAE 
povs, having even before this been not hasty to go into wars, it may be 
difficult to find a better explanation of the anomalous 7) than the 
perhaps heretical one, that tov pa Taxes tévae had a more natural 
sound than tod od tayets févat, although neither tov. nor the negative 
has anything to do with the infinitive. So some people say between 
you and I, merely because you and me sounds vulgar. 


686. With po and the infinitive in indirect discourse we may 
compare the rare Ore 7) with the indicative, which occurs in THEOG. 
659, od’ dpdcar xpy TOVP’, Stu pyrote tpHypa 70d eoTas, and 
Ant. v. 21, TATA oKOTEITE, OTL pea ™ povotg paddov eytyveTo 7 
TUX: see also Sopn. Ant. 685, dws od pr) AEyers 6pOWs Tade. 
“Ore py with the indicative became a regular construction in later 
Greek (as in Lucian). “Opdoas dre pa) eorat in Theognis suggests the 
still more puzzling cases of yy alone with the indicative after oaths 
in Homer and Aristophanes: torw Zeds, wy pev Tois immoww avip 
émotxijoeTat dAdos, Il. x. 329; lotw viv téde yaia. . . pr Oe 
epayy LoTnta Toceddwy évorixOwv rypaiver Tpoas, Il. xv. 36; pa 
tov “AToAhw oy o eyo KaTaKkALVO xapat, AR. Lys. 917; so Eccl. 
1000 ; pa yiv, pa mayidas, . . . ba ye vonpa Kopyorepov yKovEd. 
mw, Av. 194, I have no explanation, even to suggest, of the strange 
use of 7) in these last examples. 


Participle in Indirect Discourse. 


687. When the participle stands in indirect discourse, 
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it follows the rules already given for the infinitive (683), 
in regard to its tense and the use of av. Hy. 


AyyéAXrer tottous épxopévovs, he announces that they are coming ; 
Hyyee robrovs épxXopevovs, he announced that they were coming. 
(The announcement is ofrou €pxovTau) ’"AyyeAXet TovTous EA Od y- 
Tas, he announces that they came; nyyer€ rottovs €AOPd6vTas, he 
announced that they had come. (He says }AOov.) “AyyéAAcu Tovrous 
éAnAVOSTas, he annownces that they have come ; yyyetAe TobTous 
éhnAvOdras, he announced that they had come. (He says eAnAOa- 
owv.) “Ayyédrex (ipyyede) TobTO yevnodpevoy, he announces (or 
announced) that this is (or was) about to happen. (He says Tovro 
YevijoeTat.) 

OBS dpa rd te 75n UdrpoxAoyv teOvndta dios AxAdcvs, nor 
yet did Achilles have any knowledge that Patroclus was dead. Il. xvii. 
402. LDéyvwoke Ocod yovov wiv éovra. Il. vi. 191. TnA€payxos 8 
dpa puv maha ySeev evdov edvta. Od. xxii, 29: so xvii. 549, 556. 
Tots Te yap érixerpyparw ewpwv ob KatopOovvTes Kal Tovs 
atparuitas dx Popevous TH povn, for they saw that they were not 
“succeeding in their attempts, and that the soldiers were distressed by the 
delay ; ie. they saw ob Katop0odpev Kab of otpaTwotar ay GovTat. 
Tuc. vii. 47. “Eppévopev ots opohoyjoapev Sixatois odvauv; do 
we abide by what we acknowledged to be just (i.e. Sikara €otuv)? Pyar. 
Crit. 50 A. Ildv@ gvexa éavtod rovdv e€eAjreyxras, it has been 
proved that he is doing everything for his own interest. Dem. ii. 8. Aitro 
Ktpov érurtpatevovtTa mporos iyyetAa, I first announced to him 
that Cyrus was on his march against him, XEN. An. ii. 3, 19. See 
Sopu. O. T. 395. : 

“H odds olde vor THTUVTA CE Sebpo, whether she is perfectly certain 
that you have returned hither. Od. xxiv. 404. ?Emuordpevoe Kat Tov 
BépBapov avrov rept avT@ Ta rrielw charévra, Kal mpos adrovs 
tous AOnvaiovs roAAG ‘pas 767 Tots CLOT) 0.0 LV avtov padXov 1 
Th ap bpov Tipwpla TEP vyeyevnpevors (Le. 6 BapBapos eo padry, 
Kal ipeis TEepLy ey evn LE 6a). Txuc.i. 69. Soin the same chapter, TOV 
Midov atrot iopev ex Teypdtov ys ext THY IleAordévvyoov eA Odvta, 
ie. 6 Mijdos AOev. ’Ered)) éyvwrav ov pet “A@nvaiwy mpa- 
XOeioav thy TOV Bowtov Evppaxiav, ddd és Siaopav peyadynv 
KabEeTTOTaS adTovs mpds TOUS Aaxedatpoviovs (i.e. ovK er pax On 
and kadeoractv). Id.v.44. Od yap pderav avrov TeOvnkOTA, for 
they did not know that he was dead (ie. TEOvy KEV). XEN. Ammniy Ose lGs 
See AND, i. 23; SopH. Tr. 739. "EmederEa obdey dAnbes any yeA- 
Kota GANG pevaxicavd tpas, I have shown that he has reported 
nothing that is true, and that he deceived you (amy yeAKev and éde- 
vaKkuocev). Dem. xix. 177. 

Ei «6 qdew Kal tiv ouppaXlav [0 yevnoopevny, of I were sure 
that I should obtain an alliance also (1.e. TYppAXla MOL YEVAT ETAL). Ibid. 
40. So XEN. Hell. iv. 7, 3. “O 8 dvroeihwv apPrAvTEpos, €lOos 
odk és xdpw GAN és dpetAnpa THY GpeTrV arobmécwy, knowing that 
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he shall not return the benefit, etc. (i.e. ovk adrodHocw), THuC. ii. 40. 
Tvévres od? droxwAtoew Svvarol dures, el 7 dropovwOjcovrar THs 
EvpBacews, kivdvvetoovTes, TovodvTas épodoyiav (i.e. odre Suvvaroé 
exper, el T aropovwbnodpeOa, kivdvvevooper). Id. iii. 28. 

Ed & ioOe pdtv &v pe tobrov émiyerpyoavra ce reibe, €t 
Suvacre(av pdvov 1) rAobTov Edpwv e& aitav yevyodpevov.  Isoc. 
v. 133 (undty dv érxeipjoavra represents ovdév dv érexetpnoa, 
and yevnodpevoy represents yevjoetat). Ed iopev py dv jocov tpas 
Aurnpods yevomévors (i.e. odK dv éyéver Oe). THUC.i.76. Zkorov- 
pevos obv ebpurkov ovdapOs av dAAws TovTo Suarpadpevos, L 
found that I could accomplish this (Svarpagaipny av) im no other way. 
Isoc. xv. 7. 

“Orws be YE TOUS ToXepmiovs dvvaie-Oe KAKOS TOLELV, ovK otc-Ga. 
pavOdavovras tpas toAdds Kakovpyias; do you not know that you 
learned, etc.? Xun. Cyr. i. 6, 28. (Here dvvairGe and the whole con- 
text show that pavOdvovtas represents éuavOdvere.) Mépvnpas dé 
éywye Kat mais dv Kputia trode Evvdvta ce, I remember that you 
were with (EvvjaOa) this Critias. Prat. Charm. 156 A. (See 140 
and the examples.) 

See other examples in 904. 


688. (Negative wi.) The participle of indirect discourse, like the 
infinitive, regularly retains the negative ov from the direct form. But, 
as in the case of the infinitive (685), we find many exceptions. Com- 
pare Isoc. v. 183 and Tuuc. i. 76, which have pa) after ofda, with 
Tuve. ii. 40 and Isoc. xv. 7, which have ofa od (all quoted in 687). 
See also Sopu. O. C. 656, 797 (of3a pj), Ph. 79 (€€o.da py), O. C. 
1121 (erictapar pH); Eur. Tro. 970 (Sem pa); Tuc. ii, 17 
(powder yj). Here also the irregularity may be explained by the 
fixed earlier use of wy in other constructions affecting the later con- 
struction of indirect discourse (685), 


INDIRECT QUOTATION OF COMPLEX SENTENCES. 


689. When a complex sentence is indirectly quoted, its 
leading verb follows the principles already stated for simple 
sentences (669-688). 


1. If the quotation depends on a primary tense, all the 
dependent verbs of the original sentence retain the mood 
and tense of the direct discourse. 


2. After a secondary tense, all dependent verbs of the 
original sentence which there stood in the present, perfect, 
or future indicative, or in any tense of the subjunctive, may 
either be changed to the same tense of the optative or retain 


os 
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both the mood and tense of the direct discourse, the optative 
being the more common form. When the subjunctive is 
changed to the optative, dv is dropped, édv, dav, etc:, 
becoming ei, 6re, etc. 


3. But dependent secondary tenses of the indicative and 
all dependent optatives remain unchanged after all tenses 
(see, however, 693). Lg. 

1. (After primary tenses.) “A® So’ tyeis AEynTe, Torjnoerv (pyar) 
d pat aicytyyv par ddoiav atte Peper. DEM. xix. 41 (i.e. roujo, 
Opn... epol pepe). Nopifw yap, av totr’ axpiBds paOnre, 
padXov ipas tovrous pev amiatioecy euol dé BonOncerv. Id. xxx. 
25. “Hav éxeivo eidapev, drt dav? b0a réroT yATicapev Tia 
mpakev tvrep Hav Kal” Hpav ebpntat, Kav pay viv eOé€Xwpev exel 
ToAeuely att, evOdS’ icws dvayKacOyno6peba TovTO ToLEV, K.T.X. 
Id. iv. 50. IpoAéyw tu, érdrep av dmoxpivytat, eLercyx Oijoerar. 
Prat. Euthyd. 275 E. See Dem. xxi. 66, where two such conditional 
“sentences depend on «i rpodnAov yévouro, and Il. xiii. 741 (see 178- 
and 184, above). 

‘Opo cot tovtwov Sefoov, drav éeriOvpnons pirlav mpos Tivas 
rovetr au. XEN. Mem. ii. 6,29. Tlapdderypa cades katartycare, Os 
av adiatArat, Oavatw (yptwodopmevov. THUC. ili, 40. See 687. 


2. (Optative after secondary tenses.) Eire dru dvdpa ayou ov 
efp£ar Séor, he said that he was bringing a man whom it was necessary 
to confine, ie. he said avépa a&yw dv cip£ar det, XEN, Hell. v. 4, 8. 
’Arexpivato Ott pavOdvovev ot pavOdvortes & OvK ETIOTALYTO, ie. 
he replied, pavOdvovor & ovx eriotavtat. Prat. Euthyd, 276 E. 
(Here ovx shows that 4 has a definite antecedent, and takes the optative 
only because it is in indirect discourse. So with ov in the preceding 
example.) “AynoiAaos eAeyev drt, ei BAaPepa TeTpAXOS ein, dikavos 
ein CyprotoOat, ie. he said et BraBepa rétpaxe, Sikaws eote 
(nod Oa. Xey. Hell. v. 2, 32. So An. iii. 5, 15 and vi. 6, 25, 

Ei 8€ riva pevyovra AijPouto, Tponydpevev Ott ws ToAeuiw XpH- 
cowro. Id. Cyr. iii. 1,3. (This is a quotation of e@ twa Ajpopar, 
xpyoopat.) Uvovres 8& dri, et Sicorev evOivas, Kivdvvevooev 
drohéc Oar, réprovow Kat diddoKovow Tors OnBatous Ws, ef py) OT pa- 
revoouev, Kivduvevoovev of “Apkddes Tahu Aakwvioa. Id. Hell. 
vii. 4, 34. "Hides yap dre, ef payys mote Senoor, eK TOVTWY 4TH 
mapactatas Anmréov ein. Id. Cyr. vill. 1, 10. (The direct discourse 
was ef Tu Sejores, AnTTEOV ETTIV.) 

’EAoytfovro ws, et put) HA XOLVTO, drootirouvTo ak mepiouKides 
modes, Id. Hell. vi. 4, 6. CEdv po) paxdpeBa, aroorycovtau) 
Xpripal imuryveiro Sdioerv, et TOV Tpdyparos aiTL@vTo eve DEM. 
xxi, 104, (Adow, éiv aitiaobe) “Hycito yap dmav Tounoey 
abrov, ef tis dpytpiov didocy. Lys. xii. 14. Higavro cwrypvo 
Obcecy, evOa mparov cis piriav yiv apixorvto. Xen. An. v. 1, 1. 

4g 
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(The dependent clause is found in the direct form in iti. 2, 9 ; Soxel 
pot ebéac bar TH Oe ToVTHY OboELV TwrTipia Orov ay mpOrov e's pidiav 
xdépav adixdpeba.) Tovro érpaypatevero vopitoy, doa THs TohEws 
mporAd Bor, mavta Tavta PeBaiws Eerv (6a av TpordBo, BeBaios 
é£w), Dem. xviii. 26. "HAmifov t76 Tov matdwv, €me.01) tehevri)- 
cevav Tov Biov, Tadjocer Oar (ereddv TeAcvTHTwpEY, rapnoopeba). 
Lys. xiii. 45. Kévov diSackev ds otrw pev rowdyTs Tara. avT@ at 
mores pirlar érouvro, ef dé SovAotcbar Bovdrdpevos pavepos EoLTO, 
ddeyev ws pia éExdorn ToAAG mpaypara ixkaviy ein Tapexery, Kab 
kivduvos ein pay Kal ot “EAXAnves, ci Tatra alc Powvto, TvoTatev. 
Xen. Hell. iv. 8,2. Eére re bru raoa dvayxn ein Tobrov eAAdypov 

ever Oar, cimep eis HAukiav €AOou (avayKyn eotiv, eav EXOy). Prat. 
Theaet. 142 D. “Evopuce pu) dv yever Oar wore Tictbv avOpwrov 
boris GAXov paAAOV PirAjoot TOU THs Pvdakis Seopevor, he belreved 
that no man could ever be made faithful who was to love (see 527) any one 
more than the one needing his guardianship (ovx av yévouto et prAjoet). 
Xun. Cyr. vii. 5,59. "Quooev’AyertAdw, ef oreloatto ews EA Oovev 
ols Téepere mods Bacrrea adyyéeAovs, Siampa&er Gat, «.7.r. Id. Ag. 
1.10. (The oath was dv omeion Ews dv EAOwow dyyedou ods av 
méepo, Suarpagopat) Even in Homer, Il. ii. 597, we find orevto 
yap evxopevos viknoemerv, et wep av adtal Movtoar aetdovev, for he 
promised with a boast that he would be victor, even tf the Muses themselves 
should sing. (For et dv with the optative, see 460 ; or deidovey may 
represent a subjunctive, 692.) 

"Ere 6€ yiyvioke epacav pPOovovvtas pev avtors el te opiow 
ayabov yiyvouto, éepydopevovs 8 el tis cuppopa tpocrimToL, 
they said they knew that they (the Mantineans) were envious if any good 
came to them, but pleased rf any calamity befell them. Xn. Hell. v. 2, 2. 
(POoveire pev éav Te ypiv dyaboyv yiyvytat, éepynderOe S eay Tus 
cuppopa rpoorinrty.) Thv aitiav, 1) mpddndAos tiv én éxeivous 
HEovea et te TAA0u Xapidynpos (fEer, edy Te TAO NKapidnpos). 
Dem. xxiii. 12. 

(Subjunctive and Indicative retained after secondary tenses.) 
"EXeyov ots akpa té eatuv evdov Kal of mod€ur0r todrAol, of 
Taiovetv Tovs evdov avOpwrovs, they said that there was a height, ete. 
Xen. An. v. 2,17. (Here evev and rafovey might have been used.) 

"Hddxer pow tavty Teipacbar cwOjvat, evOvpovpévo Sr, av pev 
AGGw, cwOjoopat, «7A. Lys. xii, 15. (Here ef AdOou, coOr- 
coipny might have been used.) Pdokwv te, Hv TwOH olkade, Kard. 
ye 7 abt dvvarov dvakAdEevv AOnvaiovs kat Aaxedaipoviovs, dre 
mAevoev. XEN. Hell. i. 6,7. (He said jv cwO0, which might have 
been changed to et cwOeiy.) Tat6? ipas érewe mpdéar, ed cidds dru, 
él pi) TaTOV Tov eArridwv aToTTEpy Ojnoer Ge, taxeiay rap adtod Thv 
Tipwwpiav Kopeta Ge. Lys, xii. 70, “Yrérxovro abrois, iv ext Tori 
darav tory “AOnvaior, és tiv “Attixny éo Badreiv (iv iwowv, eo Bar- 
ovpev) Tuc. i. 58. Kat ob épucay iévar, édv pi Tus abrois Xpr- 
para 680° 6 & trérxero avipt Exdotw Sdcewv TéevTE pas, eray eis 
BaBvrAdva Koc, Kat tov pucOdv evTeAn, péxpl dv KaTarTHay 
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tovs “EAXAnvas «is “Iwviav radu. Kun. An. i. 4,12 and 13. “Edy 
XpPHV ae, ot dv éd eyX Gor SiaBdddXovres TOV “EXAjvov, ws rpoddtas 
ovras Tyseopy Ova. Ib. i. 5, 27. ; See AnscHIN. ili. 145, 

_ be oe paj, Kat avrot ehacav aitav tovs avipas amroKtevety ods 
éxovar (avras, otherwise, they said, they should themselves kill their men 
whom they had in their hands alive (éxovev might have been used). 
Tuuo. ii 5. Karacyioew tas midas epavav, €¢ pay exdvTes 
dvotfovou.v. Xun. An, vii. 1,16. (Ki px avoigovev might have 
been used.) So Tuuc.i. 137. Adrots tovatry dda rapertiKet, Os, 
ei _pev mpotepov er GAAnv wédw iacev, éxelvos Kat "AOnvaiow To- 
NepHnoovaowv: ci 8 evOdde mpdtov api~ovtas, ovdevas adAovs 
ToAphoesv, K.7.A. Lys. ii, 22. Ovdev dfedros Efy TOV xOes €ipy- 
pévov elvat Adyor, ci TatO’ ot Piriwrov py cvpTera OjcovTas 
mpéo Bers. ABSCHIN. iii. 71. “O rpddyAov tv Egopevoy, el pa) Dpeis 
KoArtoeTe, it was manifest that this would be so wnless you should prevent 
it (ie. €orau, ef pp KwAVoeTe). Id. iii. 90. (KwAvooure might be used ; 
and «i pi) KwAvoauTe representing éav pa) KwAVoyTe is in one Ms.) 


3. (Past tenses of Indicative retained after secondary tenses.) ’Ezu- 
orethar & opiow adtois rods épdpors (efParay) eimeiv, ws GY pev 
mpoobev érotovv péupowto avrois, that the Ephors charged them to 
say that they blamed them for what they had done before (ie. Ov poo Gev 
éroveite peppopea vpiv), XEN. Hell. ili. 2, 6. 

*HAmifov tovs LiKedods Tavry, ovs petéreppav, aravtncer Oat, 
they hoped that the Sikels whom they had sent for would meet them here. 
Tuve. vii. 80. Aéyovos dé tuves Kat éxovowv appaKw dmrobavetv 
adtov, adivatov voplravra etvar eruTeAcras Baore? & brew KETO, 
and some say even that he (Themistocles) died a voluntary death by poison, 
believing that it was impossible to perform for the King what he had 
promised (adivarov eotw eriteherat & treoydpnv). Id. i138. ?Avre 
Neyov, A€yovTes pay ernyyéerAOar Tw Tas omovoas 67 evéTmeppav 
rovs GrAiras. Id. v. 49. "EAcyov ds Zevofdy olxorto as LevOnv 
oikjoov Kal & brérXETO ait@ dmoAnPopevos. XEN. An. vil. 7, 55. 
“Exaotov Apdunv, a tives elev pdprupes Ov évavtiov THv mpotk am e- 
Socay (iat paptupes, OV évavtiov améoote ;). Dem. xxx. 19. 

The aorist indicative is not changed to the aorist optative here, to 
avoid confusion, as the latter tense in such dependent clauses generally 
represents the aorist subjunctive of the direct form, Thus €p7 4 evpor 
Sécewv means he said that he would give whatever he might find (a av 
eijpo duo); but if 4 etipot could also represent @ «Spor, it might 
also mean he said that he would give what he had found. In the leading 
clause the ambiguity is confined to indirect questions, in which the 
aorist indicative is generally retained for the same reason (see 125). 

(Past tenses of the Indicative in unreal conditions retained.) *Hédxer, 
ei pay EPOacav EvddaBdvres Tors dvdpas, rpodoO vas av THv woAty. 
THuc. vi. 61. ‘(If épOacav were optative, it would represent an 
optative of direct discourse.) OiecOe tov rarépa, ct pr) Typobeov qv 
ra EvAa Kat @5€4On obros avTod Taparyety TO vatAoyv, carat av TOTE, 
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Kt, GAN odk dv frrdrrew Kat THY Tyjy AapPaver, cos €xopl- 
cato Ta éavrov; Dem. xlix. 35. Tottwy ef te jv dAnbes, oie” 
otk dv adr AaPetv; Id. xxvii. 56. “Hééws av bpov TvOoiuqv, TW” 
dv rote yvipnv wept euod eixere ef pay EweTpLnpapxynoa aAAa 
trAewv OxOpyv. Id. L. 67. Ree ; 

(Dependent Optatives retained.) Evmev dru €ABou ay eis oyous «it 
épqjpovs Ad Bor (he said EAPoye av et dpjpovs Ad Borns). Xen. Hell. 
iii. 1,20. ‘*Hrrov dv 8a totro rvyxavewv (Soxel prov), ef Te S€orr Oe 
rap atrov. Id. An, vi. 1, 26. "EAeyev Ste otk dv wore Tpooiro, eret 
drag pidos adrois eyévero, ovd ei ere pev petous yévouvto ere de 
Kdkiov mpadéevav. 1b.i. 9,10. Aewov av re rabety cavrov HAmues, 
ei rbO0ouvO obto. Ta TeTpayypeva oor. DEM. xix. 240, 

Sentences such as these are often translated like those which had a 
future and a dependent subjunctive in the direct discourse. Thus 
éeyev Ste xaipou dv ei Toro yévoiro or eAeye Xaipew av El TOdTO 
yévouro, as well as éAeyev dtu xalpioros ei ToUTO yévorro or EAeye 
Xaipjoerv ei TovTO yevouTo, may all be translated he said that he should 
rejoice if this should happen; although in the first two sentences the 
direct discourse was yatpoust av ei TottTo yévouto, I should rejoice if 
this should happen; and in the last two, xaipjow éav tovtTo yevytat, I 
shall rejoice if this shall happen. (See 456.) 


690. The dependent verbs of a quotation may be changed 
to the optative in indirect discourse, even when the leading verb 
retains the indicative; and sometimes (though rarely) a dependent 
verb retains the subjunctive or indicative, when the leading verb 
is changed to the optative. This may give rise to a great variety 
of constructions in the same sentence. .9. 

Anrdoas Stu eTopot eiou paxerOar «i tis e€€pyouto. XEN. 
Cyr. iv. 1,1. (“Erowol eiow ev tis eGepynrat.) Atvoavdpos cime 
OTL Tapacrovdous twas €xor, Kat Ste ot wept woAutelas byiv Errar 
GAG rept TwTyplas, €i py) TounTaLP & Onpapevns KeXevot. Lys. xii. 
74. ("Eyw, kal ovk extras eav pay Toon? a O. KeAever. There is 
no need of the emendations zoujoer’ and KeAcver.) “Eddxer SpAov 
<ivas 6Tt aipyoovTas adrov et Tis emeynpifor, XEN. An. vi. 1, 25. 
Ov« nyvoe HiBovdidns dri, ef Adyos arodoOjocoito Kal Tapa- 
YEvouv7Td pou raves ot Snudtar Kal y Whos Sixatws SoO€in, ovdapod 
yevynoovTas ot peta TOvTOY GuverTnKOTes. DEM. lvii. 16. (Hi azo- 
Sobijrerae Kab ed TapayevovTae kat Ynpos S067, ovdapod yeviirovra.) 
Aynothaos yvovs Oru, € pev pndetéepp TvAAHWouTo, pur dv ovdeTepos 
Avoes Tots "HAAHow, dyopav Se ovdérepos TapéEen, omoTepos T av 
Kpatnon, obtos €xOpds Extras’ ei dé TH ErTEpp TYAAHWouTO, obTds 
ye pidos évouto, x.t.rX. Xun. Ag. ii. 31. 

"HAeyov 671 eixdra SoKxotev A€éyew Bacrdr€?, Kat YKOLEV YnpOVaS 
EXOVTES, OF adTods, eav orovdal yévwvTat, a€ovo.v evOev e£over 
74, em iT) 0€U0. Id. An. ii. 3, 6. “Karnpota, rota ein Tv épéwv brdOev 
ot Xaddaiov kataGeovres AniCovras. Id. Cyr, iii, 2,1. ”*EAe€as Sr 
peywotov cin pabetv drws det ekepydferOar Exacta’ ei Se pn, ovde 


> 
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THs erupedelas epyaOa ddedos ovdev ylyverOat, et ph Tis ETLOT ALTO 
aj det Kat ws def movetv. Id. Occ. xv. 2. 

In Dem, xviii. 148, we have both constructions of 689, 2 in the 
same sentence : el pev TovTO TOV éxelvou Grppayov ElanyotTO TIS, 
iméWerOar 7d mpaypa evopile wavras: dv 8 “AOnvaios 7 6 TovTO 
Tolov, evrdpws Aijoerv. Here ci eioynyoiro represents av (= éav) 
elonyjtat, corresponding to dv 7. By keeping the subjunctive in 
the latter case, the expression is made more vivid by contrast. 

In Prat. Rep. 337 A we have tovrous tpovAcyor, Ste eipwvevooto 
kal mdvra pGrXov roujcors i) aroKkptvoio, el Tis Ti oe EpoTe. 
which must mean I warned them that you would dissemble and would do 
anything rather than answer if any one should ask you anything. The 
direct discourse must be eipwvetoerar Kal mavta paddov roujret 7) 
drroxpweiras édv Tis Te adtov épwrG (subj.). "Edy epwrg must have 
been retained or changed to ef with the optative ; and ¢pwrg in the 
text is probably a copyist’s mistake for pwr, a form of the optative 
frequently found in the Cod. A Parisin. of Plato. See in the Republic 
516 A (kafopo), 518 A (yeA@), 559 A (weAeTo), 598 C (e£arat). 
There is, however, a various reading €povro in a few Mss. in 337 A. 

691. The imperfect or pluperfect sometimes stands irregularly in 
a dependent (as well as in the leading) clause of the indirect discourse 
after a secondary tense, to represent a present or perfect indicative, 
which would regularly be retained or changed to the present or perfect 
optative. Such clauses are really not included in the indirect discourse. 
(See 674; 701.) Hg. 

"EXeyov ob} Kadds tiv ‘“HAAdéa éevOepodv atrov, €! avdpas Ste- 
pOerpev ovte xeipas avTapopevovs ovTE roAepious (ov KaA@s €dev- 
Oepois, «i SuapOeipers). THUC. iii, 32. Otre yap Tots Geots Edy 
Kaos EXEL, ei Tals peyadaus Ovoias padrov 7) Tals poKpacs EX aupov 
(ci yatpovowv). XEN, Mem. i. 3, 3. Kat éby efvar rap’ €avt@ doov py 
iv dvpAwpévov (Soov pay earev dvnAwpévov). Dem, xlviii, 16. “A 
pev ciAjper THS TOAEWS aroducen (yyovpny), I thought that he would 
give back what he had taken from the city ; 1.¢. & eiAndev droddce. 
Ih Bene suoyile 

692. In a few cases, a relative or particle which had dv with the 
subjunctive in the direct form irregularly retains av in indirect discourse 
after a past tense, although the verb has been changed to the optative. 
This must not be confounded with av belonging to a potential optative 
(506; 557). Eg. 

Odk fo dais odx HyEiTo TGY ciddTwV SiKnV pe Aijer Oar rap’ av- 
Tov, érevdav TAXLTH Grip eivar SoxipacOeinv (so the Mss). 
Dem, xxx. 6. (The direct discourse was emedav SoxipacAy, and the 
regular indirect form would be ered) Soxipacbetny or eredav SoKupa- 
706.) (See also 702.) 

693. When no ambiguity can arise from the change of an aorist 
indicative to the optative in a dependent clause of the indirect discourse, 
this tense may follow the general principle. This occurs chiefly in 
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causal sentences after ru, ézel, etc., because (713), in which the sub- 
junctive can never be used. L.9. 

Etxe yap A€yew ds Aaxedarpdvicr did Todo TroAcnoeLav avrois, 
Sti ovk @eAnoavev per Aynowrdov eAOeiv éx’ adrov ovde Oicar 
édoecav avrov év AvAuds. XEN. Hell. vii. 1, 34. (The direct discourse 
was érodéunorav ipiv, dt. odk WOcAnoapev EedOciv ovde Oioas 
cidcapev adtov.) ~Arnyjracbat (pact) ds dvorwratov pev €in 
cipyarpévos STE TOU ddeAheod droTapot THY Kepadyy, TopwTaroV 
88 bru Tods PuddKovs KaTapeOboas KaTAAVGELE TOU ddeAEod Kpepd- 
pevov Tov véxvv. Hpt, ii. 121. Here dtu xataAvoeve represents dtu 
KatéAvoa, because I took down; dre drotdor (so the Mss.) might also 
be understood in a causal sense, since he had cut off, although in the 
sense of when he cut off it could not be ambiguous here. Madvig, 
however, reads 67s in both clauses. See Xun. Mem. i. 4, 19 (quoted 
in 714). (See also 700, and the examples.) 


SINGLE DEPENDENT CLAUSES IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 


694, 1. The principles which govern dependent clauses 
of indirect discourse (689) apply also to all dependent 
clauses in sentences of every kind (even when what precedes 
is not in indirect discourse), if such clauses express, indirectly 
the past thought of any person, even that of the speaker 
himself. This affects the construction only when the leading 
verb is past; then the dependent clause may either take the 
optative, in the tense in which the thought was originally 
conceived, or retain both the mood and the tense of the 
direct discourse. When a subjunctive is changed to an 
optative, ay is dropped. 

2. Secondary tenses of the indicative here (as in 689, 3) 
regularly remain unchanged. But an aorist indicative sometimes 
becomes optative when no ambiguity can result from the change 


(see 693): this may occur in causal sentences (699 and 714) and 
in the relative sentences of 700. 


The principle of 694 applies to the following constructions :— 


695. I. Clauses depending on the infinitive which follows 
verbs of wishing, commanding, advising, and others which imply 
thought but do not take the infinitive in indirect discourse (684). 
Eg. 

“EBovAovro éAbeiv ed tobTo y Evouro, they wished to go if this should 
happen. (Here the original expression of the thought would be Bovd0- 
pba eXOciv edv rotro yévnrat, and therefore édv yévntar might be 
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retained.) Taddrav 8 kat DwBpiav exédevoev 6 tu Sdvarvto AaPov- 
ras petaduskerv’ Kat dots exe Tas Eropévas Gyédas, cie TOUTY kal 
dpa mpoBara ToAdG eAadvew Oy dv aitov ruvOavytat dvTa, ws 
érurpayein. KuN. Cyr. vii. 3, 7. (Here 6 zu ddvawro represents 6 Tt 
av Séivnobe, while érp dv rvvOdvyta. represents dry dv muvOdvy,) 
"EBotdovro yap ohiow, et twa AdPovev, irdpxeww avtt TOV evdov, 
Ww dpa téxXwol Ties eCwypypévor, for they wished that, if they should 
capture any one, he might be a hostage for their friends within the city, m 
case any should chance to have been taken prisoners (ijv AdBopev, and Hv 
toxwo1). THUC, i. 5. Oi & GAXAot OnBaior, ods eee Tapayever Gun et 
Tt py Tpoxwpoin Tots ereAnAvddcw, erePoHGovv, who were to come 
up if anything should go wrong with those who had entered the city (nv Te 
p41) Tpoxwpy). Ibid. 

Ilpoetrov adrois pa) vavpayxetv KopwvOiois, iv pa ext Képxupav 
awréwor Kal péAAwowv droBaive. Id. i, 45. Kat TapnyyEetAav 
ered) Seurvijcerav cvverkevaopevous TavTas dvaraver Oat, Kat 
grec Oar jvix’ av tus TapayyéAAy. XeEN. An, iii. 5, 18. ( Exrevdav 
Seurviionre, and jvix’ av Tis TapayyedAp.) Tlept airav kpiha meyer, 
ceevwv pa) aeivar mply dv adroit TaAw KkopicOacwv, he sent bidding 
~ the Athenians not to let them go until they should themselves have returned. 
Tuc. i. 91. (IIpiv xopuoGetev might be used.) Kat woAAdkts Tots 
"APnvaiors Trapyvet, iV apa mote kata ynv BracOocr, KataBdvras 
és aitov Tais vavol mpds amavtas avOictacOu. Id. i. 93. (Ke Bua- 
obeiev might be used.) *Hiovy adrovs ipyepovas opov yever Oa, kat 
Tlavoavia pay eritperew av Tov Bidgyrac. Id. i. 95, (Ki ov 
Bidgorro might be used.) ’Aduxvodvrar os LiTdA Ky, BovAcpevor 
reioat adTov, e« SUvatvTo, oTparetorar él tiv Tloridasav. Id. ii. 67. 
“Erousos jv dmorivey, el KaTayvotey avtoo. Isoc. xvii. 16. Ktzrov 
pdeva Tov Orr Oev Kiveio Oar rp dv 6 rpoabev iy 7 a0, I commanded 
that no one at the rear should move until the one before him should lead. 
Xun. Cyr. ii. 2; 8. 

HapyyyéArero yap attois Séxa pev ots Onpapevys amederke 
xerpotovanrat, Sexa Oe ods of épopor KeAcvouev, they were bidden to 
choose ten whom Theramenes had nominated, and ten whom the Exphors com- 
manded (i.e. ods dréSerke and obs KeAevovow). Lys. xii. 76. ’HxeAevoe 
pe THY exurToAry iV éypawa oikade Sodvar, the letter which I had 
writin, REN. Cyr. ii 2,9. CHy ypawayue would mean whatever letter 
I might write, representing jv av ypdbys.) Avevootvro abtovs radu bOev 
HAGov es Opexny droméumev, they planned to send them back to Thrace, 
whence they had come, THuc, vii. 27. (See 689, 3.) 


696. IL. Clauses containing a protasis, the apodosis of which 
is implied in the past leading verb or its adjuncts. Hg. 

Aisdvtos 8 abr mapiro\da Sdpa TOpatortou, ce. ater Oot, 
drexpivato, when T. offered (to give) him many gifts, uf he would go 
away. Xun. Ag. iv. 6. (Hav dméhOy might be used.) Pidaxas 
cupméepret, OTws fvddrrovv avrov, Kal et TOV dyplov Te pavern 
Onpiwy, and (to be ready) in case any wild beast should appear ; his 
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thought being éév te favy. Id. Cyr. i. 4, 7. IIpos tiv modu, €t 
éruBonOolev, éxwspovy, they marched towards the city, im case they (the 
citizens) should rush out (i.e. so as to meet them, if they should rush out), 
the thought being jv éruBonOaccv (490, 1). THuc. vi. 100. Ovs" 
Av Tod wodeuov TEpas ovd drahAay7 Pirizreo, ci 1) OnBalovs Kat 
Ocrradods ExOpods Toujoere TH TOALL, i.e. Philip saw that he could 
neither end nor escape the war unless he should make the Thebans and 
Thessalians hostile to the city (the original apodosis, I cannot end or 
escape the war, to which éay pa) roujow was the protasis, is implied in 
ovo Hv. . . Purity). Dem. xviii. 145. 

“Hy 8 tus ein 7) erepn dion Kuveiv Ta xpypata TadTa és GAO 
tt, Oavatov (nuiav éreOevto, they set death as the penalty (i.e. voted that 
death should be the penalty) uf any one should move, or put to vote a 
motion, to divert this money to any other purpose. THUC. ii. 24. (Ke 
cirou 1) eripnpioeey might be used.) TéAdAa, jv ere vavpaxety ot 
"AOnvaior TOAWHTwoL, TaperKevd (ovo, ie. they made their other pre- 
parations, (to be ready) im case the Athenians should still dare to visk a 
sew fight (their thought being we will be ready in case they shall dare, iv 
toApjowor). Id, vii. 59. So jv two, Id. iv. 42. Ov 76 Aourdv eped- 
Aov e€ew eb pay vavkpatyoovary, they were not likely to have them 
(provisions) for the future (as they thought) unless they should hold the 
sea, Id. vii. 60. “Hy ovdév padrov pey’ aito Kal? tpav ov& otto 
Tpakat, et py Tors Pwxeas amore, he was none the more able even 
then to do you any great harm (he thought) unless he should destroy the 
Phocians (ei pa) aoA@). Dem. xix. 317. See Il. v. 301. Kai eyo 
Tov Einvov epaxdpioa, et ws aGAnOos exer TatTnv THY TEXVNV Kal 
ovTus eupeAds SidacKet, I congratulated him (told him he was happy), 
of he really had this art, Puat, Ap, 20 B. (Here €xou and didacKor 
might be used.) 


697. III. Clauses containing a protasis depending on a past 
verb of emotion, like Oavpdfw, aioydtvopar, etc. (494). Eg. 

"KOatpace & ef tus aperiyy erayyeAdOpevos dpytpuov mpatrouro, 
he wondered that any demanded money, etc. XEN. Mem. i. 2, 7. (But 
in i. 1, 13, we find eOavpagce O° ef py favepdy advrois éoruv, he 
wondered that it was not plain.) “Kyxaipov ayarav et tis édoou I 
rejoiced, being content if any one would let it pass. Puar, Rep. 450 A. 
Ovk poxivOn €i Towtro KaKdv erdyet Tw, he was not ashamed if (or 
that) he was bringing such a calamity on any one, Dum. xxi. 105. To 
de pndev cavT@ cvvewddre Sevvov ciozer, ei tovnpdv Epywv Sé£eu Kor 
voveiv TH Twwmnoat, it seemed hard, if he was to appear to be implicated, 
ete.; he thought, dewdv ext ei dd€w (407). Id. xix. 33. (Here 
dofor might be used like éévou above.) Oi 8 @xrewpov, ci AXdcouvTo, 
and others pitied them if they were to be captured, the direct thought 
being we pity them if they are to be captured, ci ddbcovtat, which might 
be retained (see the next example). Xun. An. i. 4,7. Ovdx épacav 
eritpeyat, ovK eAcobvTES TA Tein Eb TETETTAL, OSE KNSSpEVOL TOV 
vedv et Naxedarpovious tapadoOjcovrat, ie. they felt no pity for the 
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walls of they were to fall, nor care for the ships if they were to be sur- 
rendered. Lys, xiii. 15. 


698. IV. Temporal sentences expressing a past intention, 
vurpose, or expectation, especially those introduced by éws or zpiv, 
until, after past tenses. Lg. 

*Qpoe & eri Kpaurvov Bopénv, mpd d& Kiar’ eager, Ews 5 ye 
Paijxeror piArnpétpowws puyein, i.e. to the end that (until) Ulysses 
should get to the Phaeacians ; originally ws adv puyy (614, 2). Od. v. 
385. So elws Oeppatvorto, Od. ix. 376. Drovdas eroujoavTo ews 
amayyeABein Ta AexOevra eis Aakxedaipova, they made a truce (to 
continue) until what had been said should be announced at Sparta ; i.e. 
€ws av adrayyeXOq, which might have been retained. Xen. Hell. iii. 
2,20. “Amrnyopeve pndeva Barre piv Kipos éutAna Gein Onpdv, 
until Cyrus should be satisfied. Id..Cyr. 1. 4, 14. (His words were zpiv 
av eprdnoOy.) Oi dé pévovtes Eoracav dmméte mbpyos “Axaov 
GAXos ereAOov Tpdwv oppjoee Kal ap&evav modepuowo, ie. they 
stood waiting for the time when, ete. Il. iv. 334. So I. ii. 794. IIpov- 
Kivnoav TO otidos, Ws TavTopEevous TOD Suwypov eret opas idovev 
“ mpooppncavras, when they should see them, etc. XuN. Cyr. i. 4, 21. 

Od yap 6) ofeas dries 6 Oeds THS aroiKins piv 6) adrikwvTat 
és avrnv AvBinv. Hor. iv. 157. (Amixowro might be used.) Oi de 
Kopiv@.0. ov rpocOupHnOnoav Evprheiv rpiv ta "loOpuca, a tOTE Hy, 

“Steoptdawa.y, until they had (should have) finished celebrating the 
Isthmian games, which were then going on. THue. viii. 9. 


699. V. Past causal sentences in which the cause is stated 
as one assigned by another, so far as these allow the optative 
(714). Eg. 

’Exaxifov ote otpatnyos av ovk ereEdyor, they abused him because 
(as they said) he did not lead them out. Tuuo. ii. 21. See other 
examples under 714. 

Though the optative is allowed here, on the principle of indirect 
discourse, the indicative of the direct form (eg. erefdyes in the above 
example) seems not to have been allowed (see 715). Causal sentences 
are usually constructed without reference to the principle of indirect 
discourse (see 713). 


700. VI. Even some ordinary relative sentences expressing 
the previous thought of another, which allow the optative in 
place of the ordinary indicative. Fg. 

Kai ree onpa iderOar, drte pa ot yapPpoto mépa IIpotrouo 
péporro, he asked to see the token, which (he said) he was bringing from 
Proetus, i.e. he said épopat. Il vi. 176. So Od. v. 240.  Hipero 
raisa Tov Hidédva réxot, he asked for the child which Evadne had borne. 
Pinp. OL. vi. 49. Karnydpeov trav Aiywyréwv Ta TET OLN KOLEV TpO- 
Sdvres Tv “EAAdéa, ie. they accused them for what (as they said) they 
had done. Hpr. vi. 49. So ra werovOas ein, 1.44. Kadet rov Advov, 
pYipny TaAaov orepparov éxoue’, if’ Sv Odvow pév avros, tiv de 
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rixrovrav Alou, by which (as she said) he had perished himself, and 
had left her the mother, etc. Sopa. O. T. 1245. If the relative clause 
contained merely the idea of the speaker, éave and €Aize would be 
used. Here no ambiguity can arise from the use of the aorist optative 
(sce 693). Td Tod kpelrrovos Evppéepov eLeyev 6 HyoiTo 6 KpelTToV 
abt Evpdépe, he meant the superiors advantage which the superior 
believed to be his own advantage. Piat. Rep. 340 B. This construction 
is rare in Attic Greek, but is not uncommon in Herodotus. 


701. The imperfect and pluperfect occasionally represent the 
present and perfect indicative in this construction. Such clauses are 
simply not included in the indirect discourse. (See 674; 691.) Ly. 

“Erotpos iv, ei pev TovTwv Te eipyacTo, dixny Sovvat, el amro- 
Avbcin, apyev, he was ready, if he had done any of these things, to be 
punished ; but if he should be acquitted, to held his command. THUC. 
vi. 29. (Ei eipyaoro represents «i eipyaopa, while «i droAvGeip 
represents €dav aroAv00,) 


702. "Av is occasionally retained with relatives and temporal 
particles in sentences of this kind, even when the subjunctive to which 
they belonged has been changed to the optative. (See 692.) Hy. 

Todbs d¢ AapBdvovras THs dptAtas purOdv avdparodiucTas EavTov 
dmekdAet, dud, 70 avay katov avrots elvat diadéyer Oar Tap” Ov av 
AaBorev Tov picbdy, because they were obliged (as he said) to converse 
with those from whom they received the pay. XEN. Meth. i. 2,6. (Here 
Gv av AdPouev represents dv dv AaBwow.) Kai pou tas Hv rpdppyta, 
7d pdppakov TOUTO Tw CEL E“e EWS AV ApTiypioTOV appmoratml Tov. 
Sopx. Tr. 687 (see Schneidewin’s note). “H£iovv airovs partuyovv 
Tov exdobevta ews dv TaANOH Sd€erev adtois A€yerv. Isoc. xvii. 15. 
Xaipew eons av Kat OvK droKpivato €ws av TO ar exelvns oppnbevta 
oKéaco, you would not answer (you would say) until you should have 
examined, etc. (Ews av okeWwpat). PLat. Phaed. 101 D. Here we must 
place drav exowfotaro, AEscH. Pers. 450, if the text issound. Tlap- 
nyyerrev avrots pr) Tpotepov eritiber Oa rplv adv tdv odetéepwv 7} 
Téegou Tis ) TPWOEin. XEN. Hell. ii. 4, 18; so mpiv av petéxorey, 
ii. 3, 48. See €ws dv of vouor refetev. AND. i. 81. Many scholars 
repudiate this use of dv and emend the passages: see Dindorf on 
Sopu. Tr. 687. 

It is doubtful whether éav was ever thus used with the optative. 


703. Upon this principle (694) final and object clauses with 
iva, ws, Orws, Oppa, and pH, after past tenses, admit the double 
construction of indirect discourse, and allow the subjunctive or 
the future indicative instead of the optative, to retain the form 


in which the purpose would be originally conceived. (See 318 
and 339.) 


704. The principles of indirect discourse (689, 2) apply to future 
conditional and conditional relative clauses which depend upon final 
and object clauses after past tenses. Lg. 
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"EX Oovres és Aaxedaipova (erpaccov) drugs EroupdoaivTo TYyw- 
piav, nv Séy. Tuc. i. 58. (Here «i dé0u might have been used.) 
*"EdoBetro yap pi) of Aaxedawpdviot ods, érdére cadds dxotceray, 
ovkéTe ddoory. Id. i. 91. (Here érétav dxotowcry is changed to 
ordre dxotoeay, although apdcvv is retained.) 


Oi ort without a Verb. 


705. O78 érc sometimes means J am sure, when the context 
readily suggests a verb for ér. Eg. 

* dpe & axwv odx éxotow, 078 dru, and here I am, against my 
will, and against your will, I am sure. Sop. Ant. 276. Ma tov A”? 
ovKow TH ye oo, Tah to S71, ie. be assured. AR. Pl. 889. Tdvtwv 
of0 bre dyodvtwv y av, when all, I am sure, would say. Dem. ix. 1. 
BovAopas pyvnpovevovras ipav ofd° dru Tovs ToAXOds bropvjcat, ie. 
I wish to remind you, though I wm sure most of you remember it. Id. xix. 9. 

In such cases it would be useless or impossible to add the implied 
verb, 


/ e 0 ° « 
“Orrws, 6, ovvexa, and obovvexa in Indirect Quotations. 


706. “Ozws is sometimes (especially in poetry) used in 
indirect quotations in the sense of as. Lg. 

Totr’ aito px por pode’, dws ovK ef Kakds, this very thing tell 
me not, that you are not base. Sop. O. T. 548. "Ava&, ep@ pev ovx 
érws Taxovs tro Svorvous ikavo, I will not say exactly that I come 
breathless with haste. Id, Ant. 223. M1 ydp eArions dros ew 
éxBaXeis, for do not hope that you will expel me. Eur. Her. 1051. So 
Sopu. El. 963. “Avdrewov dkws por dpeivw eott Tata otTw 
Tovdpeva, Hor. i. 37. Ov pev ovdé fijpow Sxkws Alyt’rti. rap 
‘EAAjvev €AaBov tovro. Id. ii. 49. So iii, 115, 116. See also 
érws od TavTa éeriorapat, Prat. Euthyd. 296 E. In most of these, 
the original modal force of 67ws, how, can be seen, 

In Sopa. Ant. 685, we have éd7ws ov pi) éyers GpOds Tade, 
where py is a standing puzzle. It probably must be classed with the 
very rare 67 pu with the indicative, and with the irregular pi) with 
the infinitive after verbs of saying and thinking (for all these see 685 
and 686, above). 

707. (Ody drs, ody srt, etc.) Ody dros or (rarely) px) 
dus, and ody te or pa drt, by the ellipsis of a verb of saying, 
often mean I do not speak of or not to speak of. “AdAd, dXda Kai, 
GAN oddé or dAAG pyde usually follows in a clause which expresses 
a strong antithesis. After ody the implied verb of saying would 
be an indicative, after yj it would be an imhperative or sub- 
junctive; but, like most elliptical idioms, this is often used 
where the ellipsis cannot be precisely supplied. What is men- 
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tioned in the former clause as not to be spoken of may be under- 
stood to be either affirmed or negatived by the expression, 
according to the context; so that the force of ovx drws may 
sometimes be conveniently given by not only, sometimes by so 
far from (not only not). E.g. 

Ody bras Ta cxety drédSorGe, GAG Kal at Oipar apnprdaOycay, 
not to speak of your selling the furniture (i.e. not only did you sell the 
furniture, but), even the doors were carried off. Lys, xix. 31. (With 
Aéyw supplied with odx drws we have I do not speak of your selling the 
furniture ; but this would be awkward, and probably no precise verb- 
was thought of.) Ei xatwpOwcev éxeivos, ov OTL TOV dYTWY ay 
ameatepnunv, GAN ovd av env, if he had succeeded, not to speak of being 
deprived of my property, (not cnly should I have been deprived of my property, 
but) I should not even be alive. Dum. xxiv. 7. Odx éorw afia py OTe 
dvoiv taddvrow tpoaddov, GAN ovd’ e’kooe pvOr, it Is not sufficient to 
represent an income even of twenty minas, not to speak of two talents. Id. 
xxxvi. 39. Tovde ody dws kwdvtal yevirer Ge, GAG Kai ard THS 
tyetepas apxns Svvapiv tporrAaPetv repidyerGe, not to speak of (so far 
from) your becoming a hindrance to them, you will even permit them to add 
to their power from your own dominions. THuc. i.35. M1 dws dpyei- 
cOat ev pvOu@, GAN 0b8 6pOotc Oar edivac Ge, not to speak of dancing in 
time, you could not even stand erect. Xun, Cyr.i. 3,10. Tots OnBaiovs 
nyetto édoew Orws BovActas tpdrrew éavTdv, kal ody OTS avTt- 
mpage Kat SvaxwrAtoewv, dAAL kal ovoetpatetoery, he thought the Thebans 
would let hum do as he pleased, and—not to speak of opposing and hindering 
him—would even join forces with him. Drm. vi. 9. (Here no definite 
verb can be supplied.) “EdidacKov tov Snpov ws ody Stws TYLwpy- 
cao, GAAG Kal éraiveraey Tov Tpodpiay, that, so far from having 
pumshed §., they had even praised him (ovx Orws with an optative 
after ws in indirect discourse). Xen. Hell. v. 4, 34. 


708. Occasionally one of these expressions stands in the second 
clause ; as dud Tov yetpova ove rely, p47) STL avatpetr Oa Tods Avopas, 
Suvarov iv, on account, of the storm zt was not possible even to satl, much: 
less to pick up the men (not to speak of picking up the men), XEN. Hell. 
il. 3, 35. So reratpeO” yyets, ob x Srws ce Tavoopev, we have been 
stopped ourselves ; there is no talk of our stopping you, Soru. El. 796. 

Compare Drm. xix. 137: érvGero avrdv ove tot (hv dvta Kipiov 
att BeBardoat, wits y a exeivy tréryxeTo pagan, i.e, not at all (much 
less) to do what he had promised him. 


709. 1. In Homer 4, the neuter of és, is used like dru, that. 
fg. 

Tvyvacxov 6 of attds tmeipexe yeipas “AréAAwy, knowing that 
Apollo himself held over lim his hands. Il. v.433. Eé vu xal Fpels 
Wpev 0 ror aOevos ovdk ervekrdv. Il. viii. 32. Aevooere yap 76 ye 


Tavtes, 8 pou yépas EpxeTat AAXy, that my prize goes elsewhere. IL i 120. 
So Od. xii 295. (See 663, 1, and 671.) 
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2. Ir. the following cases 6 7’ for 6 te (neuter of ds re) is used in 
Homer like 6 and érv:—Dvyvéoxwv 6 7° dvadkis qv beds, knowing 
that the Goddess was weak. Il. v. 331: so xvii. 623, Od. viii. 299. ‘Qs 
<ov’ 6 7° dp éx Adds 7AvOev dpvis. I. viii. 251. Nov 8° dy 768e 
dnAov, 6 7 ovKeTe vooTipds eat. Od. xx. 333. 

Since 67v does not allow elision, it is now customary to write this 
form 6 7° (as above). But Schmitt (after Capelle) writes é7’ in all 
these cases, assuming the form to be an elided dre (709, 3). 


3. In a few cases dre, when, is used in Homer in a sense which 
approaches very near that of 671, that. Eg. 

Ovs’ ehaP?” Aiavta Zedbs, dre bi) Tpdecor Sido vikny, ie. nor was 
Ajax unaware that Zeus was giving victory to the Trojans (lit. when Zeus 
was giving). I]. xvii. 626. Compare Il. xxiv. 563, ovd€ pe ANOes, 
OTT Oeov Tis & aye. See Schmitt, pp. 40-50. 

This occasional use of dre seems hardly to justify the assumption 
that 6 7° in all the cases in 709, 2 stands for dre. 


710. 1. Ovveea in Homer, and d6odvexa and otvexa in the 
tragedians, are sometimes used like érz or ws, that. E.g. 

Tlevero yap Kimrpovie péya xAéos, obvex’ “Axawot és Tpotny 
viecoow avardevocrOar EmerAXov, for in Cyprus he heard a mighty 
rumour, that the Achaeans were about to sail for Troy in ships. Il. xi. 21. 
So Od. v. 216, xiii. 309. "AyyeAAe 60ovveKa TéVnK’ ’Opéeotys, 
report that Orestes is dead. Sop. El. 47; see El. 1478. "Ios rotvro, 
ovveka “EAAnves éopev, know this, that we are Greeks. Id. Ph. 232. 
°Exdvdax els otveka axovoa epkerev Tade. Id. Tr. 934. 


2. Avore is sometimes used in the sense of drt, that, by Aristotle, 
and occasionally by Herodotus and even by Isocrates. Eg. 

Acote pev Toivev ody 7) avr? (sc. €oTl), pavepov Ex TOUTUY, i.e. that 
it 1s not the same, is plain from this. ARisToT. Pol. iii. 4,7. So Metaph. 
x. 5, 3. Avors ex tév BapBdpwv jKe, TrvOavopevos oTw ebpirKw 
éév. Hpv. ii. 50: see ii. 43 (with Stein’s note). See Isoc. iv. 48: 
ouveidvia Ste ToUTO . . . epupev exovtes, kal SidTu . . . avTov 


SinveyKapev. 
“Oru before Direct Quotations. 


711. Even direct quotations are sometimes introduced by 
é71, rarely by ds, without further change in the construction. 
*Or. or ws here cannot be expressed in English. £.g. 

°O 8 drexpivato bu OWS’ «i yevoipnv, 6 Ktpe, coi 2 dy mote €rt 
Sdfauyut. Xen. An.i. 6, 8. “Amexpivato 671"2 dexrora, ov (y. Id. Cyr. 
vii. 3, 3. Ede & dru His xaspoy Hews, epy, dws Tis Sins dKovoys. 
Ib. iii. 1, 8. “H epotpev rpds avrods, dr. “Hoixer yap nds 9 ToAus, 
Kat odk 6pOas Ty Sikny Expwe,—tavra 7) Th Epodper ; Prat. Crit. 50 B; 
so Phaed. 60 A. “Av A€yy Tis TAANOH, Sti Anpeire, d avdpes “AOn- 
vaiot. DEM. viii. 31 so xviii. 40, 174; xix. 22, 40, 253. See also 
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Hor. ii, 115 (the earliest example) ; Tuuc. i. 137, iv. 38 ; AND. 1 A? be 
Lys. i. 26; AESCHIN. iii. 22, 120; Drv. i. 12, 102 (both with os). 


SECTION IX. 
Causal Sentences. 


712. Causal sentences express the cause of something 
stated in the leading sentence. They may be introduced by 
bru, vote or Svomwep, ws, ovvera or oOovveKa, because ; by 
érel, érrevdy, OTe, OTOTE, edTe, and sometimes Grou, since, 
seeing that; and in Homer by 6 or 6 te (6 7°), because. 


713. (Indicative.) Causal sentences regularly take the 
indicative, after both primary and secondary tenses; past 
causes being expressed by the past tenses of the indicative. 
The negative particle is ov. Ly. 

Kisero yap Aavadv, drs pa OvyoKxovtas 6pato, for she pitied the 
Danaans, because she saw them dying. Il. i. 56. Xwopevos, 6 7 apurtov 
’"Ayatdv ovdey eTLTas, angry, because you did in no way honour the best 
of the Achaeans. Il. i. 244. AnpoBdpos Bactredbs, eret odtidavotow 
avaooets. 114.231. Mi & obras kAérre vow, erel ov TapeActocar 
ovde pe weioets. Ili, 132. Novoov ava otpardy Spore Kaxyv, or€- 
Kovto d€ aol, ovvexa TOV Xpionv }Tipaceyv apyntnpa Arpeidns. 11.3. 
11. TyA€uaxov Gortipafov, 6 Oapraréws dy dpevev, because he spoke 
boldly. Od. i. 882. Kat tpujpns 8 tor 7) cecaypevyn avOpdrov dia Ti 
adAo poBepdv ote 7) OTL TAXYD TACT; Sid Ti de GAAO GAvToL GAAH- 
Nous eiviv ot euarAéovtes 1) SudTe ev Ta€er KAOnVTaL; XEN. Oee. viii. 8. 
Oi Epot pirou ottws Exovtes rept uot SiateAodow, od Sia Td irEty 
eue, GAXG Sudrep Kal atol dv olovtat BeAtirtou ylyver Oar. Id. Mem. 
iv. 8,7. Ot “AOnvator evopifov joodrbar Sti od TOAD évixwy, the 
Athenians thought they were defeated because they were not signally 
victorious. THUG. vil. 34. MaAAdv tu ewodroyeiro STt piv aTEKTELVE 
Tov avtos povov exdOnpe. Hpr. i. 44. pds tabra xptare pndtv, ds 
6 rdv® opov Kal rdv7’ dxotwy TavT’ avartbaces xpovos, i.e. since 
tume develops all things. Sopu. Fr. 280. Meéya 6 7d dpuod tpadjvas, 
eret Kat Tots Onpiows wdOo0s Tis eyylyvetas Tov GvTpddpov. XEN. 
Mem. ii. 3,4. “Or otv rapaivoto’ obdtv és rAéov rod, ixéris 
apiypat, Sop. O. T. 918. ‘Omdre obv rodus pev ras iSias Evpopas 
oia Te hépewy, els € Exaatos Tas exeivns advvaTos (sc. ott), Tas Od 
Xp) wdvTas dptvev airy; THuc. ii. 60. “Ore roivuy rot’ obrus 
EXEL, TpooHKer TpoOvpus eee dxovew TOv Bovdopévv ovpBov- 


1 See Spieker in Am. Jour. Phil. v. pp. 221-227, who has traced the history 
of this construction and collected examples, especially those in the Orators. 
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Acvev. DEM. i. 1. For etre, since, see Sopu. Aj. 715, O. C. 84; for 
érov (6xov) see Hpr. i. 68. 


714. (Optative.) When, however, the speaker implies 
that a cause was assigned by some other person, the principle 
of indirect discourse (694), after past tenses, allows the verb 
to stand in the optative, in the tense originally used by the 
person who assigned the cause (699). Hy. « 

Tov IepixAéa exaxifov, dts otpatnyds Ov ovK éereEayor, they 
abused Pericles, because being general he did not lead then out. THUC. il. 
21. (This states the reason of the Athenians for reproaching Pericles 
(OTe nas ovk éreEdyer); if Thucydides had wished to assign the 
cause merely on his own authority, he would have used 6t0 ov« ére€i- 
yev. Cf. Tuc. vii. 34 in 713.) Tots cvvdvtas eddKer woveiv dréxeo Oa 
TOV avo lwv, eTeiTep HY ATaALvTo pen dev av TOTE Ov T paTTovev Oeovs 
Suadabety (see 693). Xun. Mem. i. 4,19. OioOa érawécuvta atrov 
_ (Opnpor) tov’ Ayapepvova, Os BariAcds €i'n ayaGos, because (as he said) < 
he was a good king. Id. Symp. iv. 6. “ExdAee . . . Tov pev eriotiov Be 
(Ata), Sudre fovea rod wawds éAdvOave (694, 2) Bookwv, Tov Se 
éraiphiov, os PiAaka oupmréuas avrov edpi)Kot ToAemuwrTatov. 
Hor. i. 44. (Croesus would have said d:dre éAdvOavov and ws evpyKa.) 


715. We should suppose that in causal sentences of the latter class 
(714) the mood and tense by which the cause would be originally 
stated might also be retained, as in ordinary indirect discourse ; so 
that in Tuc. ii. 21, above, for example, we might have 671 ovK emeEayee 
in the same sense as dru ox éreEdyot. This, however, seems to have 
been avoided, to prevent the ambiguity which might arise from the 
three forms, ére£jyev, éredyou, and éreEdyer, It will be remembered 
that the form ére£jyev, which is the most common in the expression 
of a past cause, is also the original form for expressing the corresponding 
time in indirect discourse, although it became exceptional here in the 
later usage (671; 674). 

For causal relative sentences see 580. For the causal participle 
see 838. 


716. The optative in causal sentences is not found in Homer. 


717. A cause may be expressed by a potential indicative or optative 
with ay. 

Aégopar obv cov rapapetvas piv’ ws ey od’ dv évds fdvov dKov- 
cate?) oor, I beg you then to remain with us; ae there is not one whone 
T should hear more gladly than you. Pia. Prot. 335 D. Nov 6€, émesdi 
otk eres Kal éuot Tis dcXoAia ert Kal ovK av olds T €lnVv ToL 
Tapapetvat dmroreivovTt paxpovs Adyous, €AGeiv yap trot pe Set, etpu 
eret kad ratr’ av icws ovk andds gov 7Kovoy (for eet see 719, 2). 

Th. 335 C. "Ore rov ddicnpdrov av épepvyto Tov abrod; el Tu Tepe 
éu08 y’.éypapev. DEM, xviii. 79 ; so xviii, 49. 
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718. A causal sentence may be interrogative, or its verb may 
express a wish ora command. £.9. 

"Exel, pép’ eiré, rod od pavtis ef cadys ; for—come tell me—where 
do you ever show yourself a prophet? Sorn. O. T. 390. *Ezei didagoy, 7) 
pad? && éuod, Ti por Képdos yévorr’ ay. Id. El. 352: so O. C. 969. 
See Prat. Gorg. 474 B: émel od Se€au’ dv; “Eret abeos adidos ore 
mipatov oAotpav, for—may I perish! Sopu. O. T. 662. 


719. 1. A causal sentence may give the cause of something 
that is implied, but not expressed; in the leading sentence. 
Especially it may give the reason for making a statement, rather 
than for the fact stated. In dialogues, a causal sentence may 
refer to an implied yes or no. Eg. 

Od vy kal byiv olkou eveate yoos, bt pw nAOeTE KNSHoovTEs ; have 
you now no mourning at home, that you have come to distress me? (i.e. I 
ask this, because you have come). Il. xxiv. 239. (If the two clauses were 
reversed—have you come because you have no mourning at home ?—the 
causal relation would be plainer.) Ov p’? é7 éfdoke? irédtporov 
olkad’ ixerOar, bts pou KateKeipere ofkoy, i.e. you thought I should never 
return (as is plain), because you wasted my house. Od. xxii. 35. See 
éreé in Od. i, 231. ‘Os eotw dvdpds Tovde Tapya TavTd cot, yes 
(answering the preceding question), for here you have the deeds of this 
man. Sopa. Aj. 39: so Ph. 812. 


2. By a natural ellipsis, éred sometimes has virtually the force 
of although or and yet. Eg. 

Aicxvvoipny dv eywye TovTO Gpodoyeiv, éret ToAXOL ye hace TOV 
avOpwrwv, I should be ashamed for my part to admit this, and yet many 
men do say so (in full, I speak for myself alone, since many say this). 
Puat. Prot. 333 C. See ibid. 335 C (quoted in 717), where ézel av 
. . . Hkovov refers to the implied idea I am sorry after all to go. In 
Od. i, 236, ere od Ke. . . dkaxotiyny, and yet I should not be thus 
afflicted by his death, refers to what diotov suggests, I am especially 
grieved by his death in obscurity (cf. vss, 241, 242), 


SECTION X. 


Expression of a Wish. 


720. Wishes may be divided into two classes: (a) those re- 
ferring to a future object, and (}) those referring to a present or 
past object which (it is implied) is not or was not attained. To 
the former class belong such wishes as O that he may come/ or 
O that this may happen /—Utinam veniat, Utinam fiat; and to 
the latter, such as O that this had happened/ or O that this were 
true /—Utinam hoc factum esset, Utinam hoc verum esset. 
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From its use in wishes the optative mood (éyxAucis edxreKy) 
received its name. 


WISHES REFERRING TO THE FUTURE. 


721. A wish referring to the future may be expressed 
in Greek in two ways :— 

I. by the optative alone; as in yévoiro trodto, may this 
happen, wn yévorto TodTo, may this not happen ; 

II. by the optative with e/@e or «¢ ydp (Homeric also 
aide or ai yap), sometimes by the simple ed, negatively «ie 
py, ef yap pn, ete.; as in ele yévorto tovTo, O that this 
may happen, ei yap pr) yévouto, O that it may not happen. 


722. I. The pure optative in a wish (with no intro- 
ductory particle) is an independent verb. Ly. 

*Ypiv pev Ocot Sotev ’OAvprva Sépar’ exovres exrrépoat Uprapovo 
woAw « 8 oikad ixécOar, may the Gods grant you to destroy Priam’s 
city, etc. I1.i.18. M2) pav dorovdé ye Kal dkrews arohoipyy, may 
I not perish, ete. I. xxii. 304. Myxer’ ereit’ “Odvoje Kdpy Gpoww 
érein, pyd ere Tyreudxow ratip KexAnpévos einv, then may the 
head of Ulysses no longer stand on his shoulders, and no longer may I be 
called the father of Telemachus. Il. ii. 259. Te@vainyv dre pou pykere 
ratta péAor, may I die when these are no longer my care. MIMN. i. 2. 
Td pev viv tatra mpyooo.s Tdrep ev Xepot Exes, may you for the 
present continue to do what you now have in hand. Hor. vii. 5. *Q) rat, 
yévovo Tatpos edtvxérrepos. SopH. Aj. 550. Ovrw ViKHnoae T 
eyo Kal voprCotpnyv codds, on this condition may I gain the prize (in 
this contest) and be (always) considered wise. AR. Nub. 520. Ojo 
mputave’, 7) pete Conv eyo, or may I no longer live. Ib. 1255. 
Fluvevéyxou pev tata ws Bovddpeba, may this prosper as we desire. 
Tuvc. vi. 20. “AAAG BovdAnOeins, but may you only be willing! 
Prat. Euthyd. 296 D. TAotowv 8& vopifoune tov cody. Id. 
Phaedr. 279 GC. Nexdn & 6 te rdow ipiv pehAe crvoicew, and 
may that opinion prevail which ts to benefit you all. Drm. iv. 51, °O.re 
8? bpiv ddgete, Totr’, & wavres Heol, cvveveyKor (see 561). Id. ix. 76. 
So elev, well, be 2 so. 

For the relation of the optative in wishes to the optative in its 
most primitive meaning, see Appendix I. 


723, IL. The optative in a wish with e/@e (aiOe), et yap 
(at yap), or e¢ is probably in its origin a protasis with the 
apodosis suppressed. Eg. 

Ai@’ obrus emt racr xdAov TerdéEvew’ “Ayapéepvor, O if Agamem- 
non would thus fulfil his wrath upon all. Il. iv. 178. Ai@’ otros, 

U 
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Eijuaue, pidov Ad warpt yévoro bs éuot, mayest thou become in like 
manner a friend to father Zeus. Od. xiv. 440. Ai yap 67 ovrws €i7), 
pidros & Mevédae, O that this may be so. Il. iv. 189. Ai yap epot 
rooarve Oeol dvvapuv wepiOeiev, O af the Gods would clothe me with 
so much strength! Od. iii. 205. ?AAN ef pu decxicoaiped EAdvres, 
revxea 7 dpouv apedoipeOa, Kat tw éraipwy avTov Gpvvopeveov 
Saparaipeda vnrer XarK@, but if we could only take him and insult . 
him, and strip him of his armour, and subdue, ete. Il. xvi. 559.7 Hi@e 
piyrote yvoins Os &, may you never learn who you are. Soru. O. T. 1068. 
Ki@’ ipuv appotv vovs yévorto cwdpoveiv. Id. Aj. 1264. Ei@e rais 
éuds vOnpos ein. Eur. Bacch.1252. Ei yap yevotuny, Téxvov, avtt 
cod vexpés. Id. Hipp. 1410. Ei6’, 6 A@ore, ob Towdtros dv didos 
jpiv yéevovo. XEN. Hell. iv. 1, 38. Ei yap yévouro, Id. Cyr. vi 
1, 38. Ki yap ev rovtw ein, if it may only depend on this! Prat. 
Prot. 310 D. Hide ypawevev ws xpi, x.7.A. Id. Phaedr. 227 C. 

The simple e¢ (without -@e or yap) with the optative in wishes is 
poetic. “AAN ei tis Kal rovade petoryopevos Kaeoevev. IL x. 111. 
See three other Homeric examples cited in the footnote? Ei oe 
Evvein potpa. Sopu. O. T. 863. Ei pow yevorto POdyyos ev Bpa- 
xloow. Eur. Hee. 836. 

The future optative was not used in wishes. The perfect was 
probably not used, except in the signification of the present (see 48); 
as in IL. 11, 259, quoted in 722. 


724. In Homer, as the examples show, both present and 
aorist optative are freely used in future wishes, as in the cor- 
responding future conditions (455). But the present optative 


1 On this passage we have the note of Aristarchus in the Scholia : 7 diA7, 
bri €Ewev mpocurakovaréov TO KaNDs Av Ex 01: ef adrov avedbyTes detxicoalucda, 
kahos av éxor. Schol. A. It does not follow necessarily from this that 
Aristarchus explained all optatives with forms of ef in wishes by supplying 
Kadds dv &xou as an apodosis (see Lange, p. 6, note 15); but if he explained 
this passage as an elliptical protasis, he can hardly have objected to the 
same explanation of other similar passages. It is surely no more necessary 
or logical to insist on explaining both forms of wishes alike, than it would 
be in English to insist that may I see him again and O if I might see him 
again are originally of the same construction. 

* The Homeric examples of the optative with various forms of ed or al are 
of the highest importance for the understanding of the construction generally. 
The cere is a list of the passages (according to Lange, Partikel EJ, pp. 
19-40) :— 

Simple ef with optative: Il. x. 111, xv. 571, xvi. 559, xxiv. 74. (4.) 

At yap or el ydp with optative: IL iv. 189, x. 586, xvi. 97, xviii. 272, 464, 
xxii. 346, 454; Od. iii. 205, iv. 697, vi. 244, viii. 339, ix. 523, xv. 156, xvii. 
251, 518, xviii. 235, 366, xix. 22, xx. 169, xxi. 402. (20.) 

Alde or ei#e with optative: Il. iv. 178; Od. ii 83, xiv. 440, xv. 341, xvii. 
494, xviii, 202, xx. 61. (7.) 

Eight examples (five with el@e, two with ef yap, one with at ydp), in which 
the present optative expresses an unattained present wish, are omitted here 
aes will be found under 739. The cases discussed in 730 are not included 

ere, 


ck the use of ale, at yép, and ai (for ete, etc.) in Homer, see footnote to 
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in Homer also expresses a present wish implying that it is not 
attained, as it may express a present unreal condition (438). 
For this use, see 739. 


725. In the poets, especially Homer, the simple optative may 
express a command or exhortation, in a sense approaching that 
of the imperative. £9. 

Tat? eirous “AxtAnu, (you may) say this to Achilles. Il. xi. 791. 
TeOvains, & Ipotr, 7 xdxtave BeAAcpodpovrny, (you may) either die, 
or kell Bellerophontes. Il. vi. 164. “AAAG tis Aodriov kadéoece, Let 
some one call Dolios. Od. iv. 735. So in prohibitions with pa: pd 
et. coiow ridecow broatpeperas "Odvproy, Il. iii. 407 (between 
two pairs of imperatives). See also Amscu. Prom. 1049 and 1051. 

For Homeric optatives (without adv), which form a connecting link 
between the potential and the wishing optative (like Il. iv. 18, 19), see 
13 and ‘233. 


726. The poets, especially Homer, sometimes use ws before the 
optative in wishes. This os cannot be expressed in English, and it 
“is probably exclamatory. It must not be confounded with otrws used 
asin 727. Hg. 

“Qs awddoiTo Kat GAXAos Stis ToLatTa ye peor, O that any other may 
likewise perish, ete. Od. i. 47. See Od. xxi. 201. ‘Qs 6 rdde ropodv 
brour’, ef prow Oeuis TAS avdav. Sopu. El. 126. Compare ut pereat 
telum, Hor. Sat. i. 1, 43. 


727. Oirws, thus, on this condition, may be prefixed to the optative 
in protestations, where a wish is expressed upon some condition ; the 
condition being usually added in another clause. Lg. 

Otros dvaicbe ToiTwv, pi) TepiidyTe pe, may you enjoy these on this 
condition,—do not neglect me. DEM. xxviii. 20. 


728. When the potential optative is used to express a wish, as in 
mas dv bAoipnv, how gladly should I perish, Eur. Supp. 796, it does 
not belong here, as dAo(uny av and dAoipny are, in use, wholly different 
constructions. If «¢ ydp Kev puipvors, Od. xv. 545, is a wish, ef Kev 
may be used as it often is in protasis in Homer (460) in the same 
sense as «i, or the optative may be potential in the sense O of you could 
remain. In Il. vi. 281, ds Ké of abOc yaia xdvov, if Ké is correct, 
must mean O that the earth could gape for him at once (potential). But 
the exceptional character of these expressions makes both suspicious. 
Hermann and Bekker read «i yap xaé in Od. xv. 545; and Bekker 
reads ws Oe in I], vi. 281. 


729. The infinitive occurs twice in Homer in wishes with al? ydp: 
see 786, and 739 (end). For the infinitive used like the simple optative 
in wishes, especially in poetry, see 785. 

730. There are many passages in Homer in which it is open 
to doubt whether the poet intended to express a wish with some 
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form of «, followed by a potential optative in a new sentence, 
or to form a complete conditional sentence. Such are— 

Ki yap er’ apyow TEOS NPeTEPYTe yévoLTo ° 

obk dv Tis TovTwY ye eVOpovoy H@ éxouro. Od. xvii. 496. 

Al yap totro, Eeive, eros TeTeAcopevov ein" 

TO Ke TAXA yvoins piddryTa Te TOAAG Te dOpa 

e& cued, Od. xv. 536. 
If we keep the colon after yévovro in the former passage, we may 
translate, O that fulsilment may be granted our prayers: not one of these 
would (then) see the fair-throned Dawn. With a comma after yévouro, we 
may translate, if fulfilment should be granted our prayers, not one of these 
would see the fair-throned Dawn. So in the second passage we may 
translate, according to the punctuation, O that this word may be accom- 
plished: then would you quickly be made aware of kindness and many 
gifts from me ;—or if this word should be accomplished, you would then 
quickly be made aware, etc. These are probably rightly punctuated 
above, especially the second ; and the wish is on the verge of inde- 
pendent existence, being almost ready to dispense with the apodosis. 
The half-independent half-dependent nature of such clauses is best 
seen in a case like the following, where «i e@éXou is first stated as an 
independent wish, and is afterwards repeated as the protasis of a 
regular apodosis :— 

Ki ydp & as eOéAou pidreew yAavkoris AOhvy 

ws TOT Odvcojos mepiKndeTo Kvdad ipoOL0 

Sjpw eve Tpdwv, 604 racyopev GAye "Ayaiol> . . . 

cio obrws eférot fideey Ki S01TS Te Oupa, 

TO Kev TIS Keivwv ye Kal ExXeAABoLTO yapou. Od. iii. 217. 
The meaning is, if only Athena would love you as she then loved Ulysses ; 
... Uf (L say) she would thus love you, then would many a one (of the 
suitors) cease to think of marriage. Here, instead of leaving a simple 
apodosis like the kaA@s dv €xou of Aristarchus to be mentally supplied, 
or to be felt without being actually supplied, the protasis is repeated 
(as if by afterthought) and a more precise form of conclusion is then 
actually expressed. 

Such examples as the first two are sometimes adduced as evidence 
that «i with the optative in’ protasis was originally a form of wish, to 
which an apodosis was afterwards appended. For a discussion of this 
view, see Appendix I. 


WISHES (NOT ATTAINED) IN PRESENT OR PAST TIME. 


731. A wish referring to a present or past object, which 
(it is implied) is not or was not attained, may be expressed 
in Greek in two ways :— 


I. by the past tenses of the indicative, used.as in unreal 
eonditions, with e/@e or es ydp ; or 
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II. by ddeXov, aorist of dpeiAw, owe, with the infinitive. 


732, I. The past tenses of the indicative with e%@e or ed 
yap, in present and past wishes, correspond to the optative 
with these particles in future wishes. The construction was 
originally a protasis with its apodosis suppressed, ef ydp pe 
eides meaning, O if you had seen me! This form of wish 
is common in the Attic writers, but is unknown to Homer 
735): 

The imperfect and aorist indicative are distinguished 
here as in the unreal condition (410). Ey. 

"ld ya ya, iP? ew eédéEw, O Earth, Earth, would that thou hadst 
recewved me. AESCH. Ag. 1537. Ki yap wird ynv Kev, O tf he had 
sent me beneath the earth. Id. Prom. 152. EHiOe oe ibe oe paror 
e(Odpav. Sopw. O. T. 1217. Ei@’ ciipopev o°, "“Adpuyre, pt) Avrov- 
pevov. Eur. Ale. 536. Ei@e cor, & IlepixAes, tore cvveyevopny 
would that I had met you then. Xun. Mem. i. 2, 46. Ei@’ e?yes, 
texovoa, BeAtiovs ppévas, O mother, would that you had a better wnder- 
standing. Eur. El. 1061. Ei yap trooatrtyvy Sivapw efyov, would 
that I had so great power. Id. Ale. 1072. Ei@ ajo@a duvards dpav 
doov mpdOvpos ef. Id. Her. 731. 

733. The indicative cannot be used in wishes without «ie or «7 
yap, as it would occasion ambiguity; this cannot arise in the case of 
the optative, which is not regularly used in independent sentences 
without av, except in wishes. Sopu. O. C. 1713, td, pay yas ert Sevas 
Gavelv éxpyes (so the Mss.) is often quoted to show that at least the 
indicative with py) alone can be used in negative wishes, with the 
translation, O that thow hadst not chosen to die in a foreign land. But 
the passage is probably corrupt, as the following words aAX épnpos 
éOaves show. See, however, Hermann’s note on this passage, and on 
Eor. Iph. Aul. 575. 


734, II. The aorist @derov, ought, and sometimes (in 
Homer) the imperfect dPerrov, of ddei(Aw (Epic dpédro), 
owe, debeo, may be used with the infinitive to express a 
present or past unattained wish. The present infinitive is 
used when the wish refers to the present or to continued 
or repeated past action, and the aorist (rarely the perfect) 
when it refers to the past. 

“Oderov or a@peddrov may be preceded by the particles 
of wishing, e/@e and « yap, and in negative wishes by pu 
(not ov). Lg. 

"OeXe TotTo Tovetv, would that he were (now) doing this (lit. he 
ought to be doing it), or would that he had (habitually) done this (lit. he 


Sou 
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ought to have done this) "Qpedre robro Tounoar, would that he had 
done thas. : ee 

*Qy dpedov tpitdtyy Tep EXov ev Spoor poipay Vvatety, ot 6 
dvSpes odor eppevas ob ror dAovro, O that I were living with even a 
third part, etc., and that those. men were safe who then perished. Od. iv. 
97. So ILi415. *Avdpds ere’? dpeAXov dpeivovos eivat axouris, 
ds bn vépeoty Te Kat aloxea TOAN dvOporwv, O that I were the wife of - 
a better man, who knew, ete. Il. vi. 350. Tiyv dpeX ev vierou ka- 
taktapev "Aprepis iw, O that Artemis had slain her, ete. Il. xix. 59. 
Ai@? ShedXAes ortpatod dAAov oynpaivecy. IL xiv. 84. Ai apa 
mévres"Exropos OpéAreT avtt Ooys ext vnvot repac Oar, would that 
ye all had been slain instead of Hector. Il. xxiv. 253. Myo dderes 
Nicocer Oat aptpova Unrctwva, would that you had not besought the son 
of Peleus. Il. ix. 698. (See 736, below.) So xviii. 86; Od. viii. 312. 
Myxér’ rer’ dpevrov (2) eyo wépartows peteivar dvdpdow, GAN 
) mpocbe Oavetv 7 ereta yevéo Oat, would that I were no longer 
living with this fifth race of men, but had either died before at or been born 
after it. Hes. Op.174. “OAET Oat Spherov THs rpEpa, O that I had 
perished on that day. Sopa. O. T.1157. My ror dSpeAov Acreiv 
tHv ZUKtpov, O that I never had left Scyros. Id. Ph. 969. See El. 1021. 
Hi?’ dpeN Apyots py Startao Oar cxados Kérxov és alav kvaveas 
LupaAnyddas. Eur. Med. 1. Hi yap &heXov oiol re efvat ot todAXoi 
Ta peywrta Kaka eLepydterOar, O that the multitude were able, ete. 
Prat. Crit. 44 D. Ei yap ddedov (sce. Karietv). Id. Rep. 482 C. 
Ila@évrov & pa ror ddeXov (sc. wabeiv), when they suffered what 
would they had never suffered. Dum. xviii. 288; so 320. So os pajrote 
OpeAev, XEN. Cyr. iv. 6, 3 (see 737). 


735. This form with ddedov or dfedAXov is the only expression 
known to Homer for past wishes, the secondary tenses of the 
indicative being not yet used in this construction, although 
they were already in good use in past (though not in present) con- 
ditions (435). In present wishes, Homer has the present optative 
(739) as well as the construction with dedov. (See 438.) 


736. For an explanation of the origin of the use of @deAov in 
wishes, see 424, It is there seen to be analogous to ede and xphv 
with the infinitive, implying that what ought to be or to have been does 
not or did not happen. Only after its original meaning was obscured 
by familiar use could «ie or ei ydp have been prefixed to it. My 
@dedov may be explained in the same way; or we may suppose that 
}% originally belonged to the infinitive, and afterwards came to negative 
the whole expression. See the examples in 734, 


737. ‘Qs, used as in 726, often precedes Sedov ete. in Homer, 
and rarely in the Attic poets. Ey. 

"HAvoes ex roheuov; ds Spheres adTd? dréc Oar, would you had 
pertshed there. Il. iii, 428, ‘Qs 8%) pay Sherov vixdv rows? ex’ 
aA, O that I had not been victorious in such a contest, Od. xi. 548, 


t 
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‘Qs GperN ‘Edens dard pidrov dA~oOau. Od. xiv. 68. So II. iii. 
173, xxii, 481. ‘Qs xply dwWdEar Y dpeXes péros dtappayjhvas, 
would that you had split in two before you ever taught it, Ar. Ran. 955, 

738. Neither the secondary tenses of the indicative nor the form 
with aeXov in wishes can (like the optative) be preceded by the simple 
<i (without -6« or ydp). 


739. (Present Wishes in Homer.) In Homer a present un- 
attained wish may be expressed by the present optative, like a 
present unfulfilled condition (438). Here ie or ef ydép generally 
introduces the wish. E.g. 

Ki yap éyov obrw ye Aws wdus aiyidyouo 

elnv npata ravra, TéeKou 8€ poe TOTVLa.” Hpy, 

TLoibyy roe OS Ter "A Onvain Kat -AwoAXov, 

os vov HEN W0€ KaKOV Epes ’Apyelourw, 
O that I were the son of Zeus, and that Hera were my mother, and that I 
were honoured gs Athena and Apollo are honoured, ete. Il. xiii. 825. 
(Here réxou is nearly equivalent to pajryp ey: ef. 8 rexoboa, O mother, 

“quoted under 732.) Almost the same wish occurs in Il. viii. 538. 

°Q. yepov, iO’ ws Ovpos evi oti Peco pirtouww 

@s Tot youva? éxouto, Bin dé Tou eparedos €in* 

aAXd ve yijpas Teiper Spotiov ds dpedev Tus 

avdpov &XrXos exe, ov 6é KOUPOTEPOLUTL [LETELVAL, 
would that, even as thy spirit is in thy breast, so thy knees obeyed and thy 
strength were firm. Il. iv. 313. At the end we have the more common 
form of a present wish, dfeAev tis GAXos Exe, would that some other 
man had it (yinpas). 

Ei@ ds 7 Boworpe, Bin 8€ por epredos €in* 

TP KE TAX’ dvTHTELE paXnS KopvOaiodos “ExTwp, 
O that I were again so young, and my strength were Jirm, ete. I. vii. 157. 
The same wish, in precisely the same words, occurs also in I]. xi. 670, 
xxili, 629, and Od. xiv. 468; also in IL vii. 132 in the form ai yap, 
Zed re watep, . . . HROp’ ws br... pdxovto. See Od. xiv. 503, 
@s viv 7Pwourt, repeating the idea of vs. 468. In Od. xviii. 79 we have 
viv pev pat’ eins, Bovydie, pre yévoro, better that thou wert not now, 
thou braggart, and hadst never been born, where yévo.o looks like a past 
wish ; but not having been born may be included in the present wish of 
eins: compare réxov in Il. xiii, 826 (above), For al ydp éAacalaro, 
Il. x. 536, see 93 (end). 

For the infinitive with a? yép in a past unattained wish in Homer, 
see 786. 


740. It has been seen that the use of the moods and tenses 
in both classes of wishes with «i ydp and «iGe is precisely tl:e 
same as in the corresponding forms of protasis (455; 410). 
The analogy with the Latin is also the same as in protasis :— 
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ci yap Tobro Towoin (or roujrecev), O si hoe faciat, O that he may 
do this ; «i yap totro éroter, O si hoc faceret, O that he were doing 
this; et yap todro érotnrev, O si hoe fecisset, O that he had done 
this; <i yap pa) éyévero, utinam ne factum esset, O that it had not 
happened. 

It must be remembered that it is the futurity of the object of 
- a wish, and not its probability or possibility, that requires the 
optative. No amount of absurdity or extravagance in a future 
- wish can make anything but the optative proper in expressing 
it. As Aristotle says (Eth. iii. 2, 7), BotAnows 8 eorl trav advva- 
tw, ofov adavactas, wish may refer to impossibilities, as that we may 
live for ever ; but this very wish would require the optative. - So 
no amount of reasonableness in a present or past wish can make 
the imperfect or aorist indicative improper; for we may wish 
that the most reasonable thing were or had been ours, only such 
wishing implies that we do not or did not have it. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE. INFINITIVE. 


741. The infinitive is originally a verbal noun, express- 
ing the simple idea of the verb. As a verb, it has voices 
and tenses; it has a subject (expressed or understood), 
which may define its number and person; it may have an 
object and other adjuncts; and, further, it is qualified by 
adverbs, and not by adjectives. It may have ay in a 
potential sense. It thus expresses the verbal idea with 
much greater definiteness than the corresponding substan- 
tives; compare, for example, wparrew and mpagas with 
mpaéws, as expressions of the idea of doing. 


742. The origin of the infinitive in a verbal noun is beyond 
question.: In the oldest Sanskrit certain verbal nouns in the 
dative express purpose, that is, the object fo or for which some- 
thing is done, and are almost identical in form with the equivalent 
infinitives in the older Greek. Thus vidméne, dative of vidman, 
knowledge (from root vid), may mean for knowing or in order to 
know (old English for to know); and in Homer we have Fépevas 
(= Attic icv) from the same root Fid. So Sanskrit davane, 
dative of davan, giving (from root da), is represented in Greek by 
the Cyprian déFevar (= Attic Sotva) from root 40.1 It is safe 
to assum, therefore, that the Greek infinitive was originally 
developed in a similar way, chiefly from the dative of a primitive 
verbal noun ; that in the growth of the language this case-form 
became obscured, its origin as a dative was forgotten, and it 


1 Whitney (Sanskrit Grammar, p. 814) says of these primitive Sanskrit” 
datives: “It is impossible to draw any fixed line between the uses classed as 
infinitive and the ordinary case-uses,” See Delbriick, Synt. Forsch, iv. p. 
121; and Monro, Hom. Gr. p, 163. 
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came to be used for other cases of the verbal noun, especially 
the accusative ; that it was allowed to take an object, like the 
corresponding verb, and afterwards a subject (in the accusative) 
to make the agent more distinct; that in course of time, as 
its relation to the verb became closer, it developed tenses like 
those of the verb, so as to appear as a regular mood of the verb. 
The final step, taken when the use of the definite article was 
established, was to allow the half-noun and half-verb to have the 
article and so be declined like a noun in four cases, while it still 
retained its character as a verb. This last step was taken after 
Homer; but the earlier stages were already passed, more or less 
decidedly, before the Homeric period, so that they cannot be 
traced historically. Thus, although the infinitive in Homer re- 
tained some of its uses as a dative more distinctly than the 
later infinitive, it is hardly possible that those who used the 
Homeric language retained any consciousness of the original 
dative ; for the infinitive was already established as an accusative 
and a nominative, it had formed its various tenses to express 
present, past, and future time, and it could even be used with 
av (683). Indeed, the condition in which the infinitive appears 
in indirect discourse in Homer seems utterly inconsistent with any 
conscious survival of its force as a dative (see examples in 683). 


743. The later addition of the article enlarged the uses of 
the infinitive and extended it to new constructions, especially to 
the use with prepositions. It thus gained a new power of taking 
adjuncts, not merely single words, but whole dependent clauses. 
(See examples in 806.) In all the constructions which were 
developed before the article came into use with the infinitive, 
as when it is the subject or the object of a verb, or follows 
adjectives or nouns, the infinitive continued to be used regularly 
without the article, although even in these constructions the 
article might be added to emphasise the infinitive more especially 
as a noun, or to enable it to carry adjuncts which would other- 
wise be cumbrous; in other words, all constructions in which 
the original force of the noun had become obscured or forgotten 
before the article began to be used generally remained in their 
original form. On the other hand, newer expressions, in which 
the infinitive was distinctly felt as a noun in the structure of the 
sentence, generally added the article to designate the case. 


744 The subject of the infinitive, if expressed, is in the 
accusative. The most indefinite infinitive, so far as it is a verb, 
must at least have a subject implied; but as the infinitive has 
no person or number in itself, its subject can remain more obscure 
than that of a finite verb.. Thus .xadév. éorw arobaveiv, it is 
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glorious to die, may imply a subject in any number or person, 
according to the context, while droOvycKes or dzéOave is restricted 
to thow or he as its subject. Still, in the former case, drobaveiv 
must have an implied subject in the accusative; and if this is 
not pointed out by the context, we can supply rwd or Tivds, as 
sometimes appears when a predicate word agrees with the omitted 
subject, as in ¢iddvOpwrov elvan de? (se. twa), one must be humane, 
Isoc. ii. 15, and dpovras 7Ouov Oaveiv (sc. twds), it is sweeter to die 
acting, Eur. Hel. 814, The infinitive of indirect discourse, which 
seems to have been developed originally by the Greek language, 
must always refer to a definite subject, as it represents a finite 
verb in a definite mood, tense, number, and person. Other 
infinitives, both with and without the article, may have a subject 
whenever the sense demands it, although sometimes the meaning 
of the leading verb makes it impossible to express an independent 
subject, as in repGrar pavOdvew, he tries to learn. In general, 
when the subject of the infinitive is the same as the subject or 
object of the leading verb, or when it has been clearly expressed 
elsewhere in the sentence, it is not repeated with the infinitive. 


A. INFINITIVE WITHOUT THE ARTICLE. 
Infinitive as Subject, Predicate, or Appositive. 


745, The infinitive may be the subject nominative of a 
finite verb, or the subject accusative of another infinitive. 
It is especially common as subject of an impersonal verb or 
of éoré. It may also be a predicate nominative or accusa- 
tive, and it may stand in apposition to a noun in the 
nominative or accusative. Ly. 

DveByn aire éAOeiv, it happened to him to go. OvK verre rovTo 
Tounoat, it is not possible to do this, “Addtvardy éoti TotTO ToUnoT aL 
"EHEjv atte pévecy, he might have remained (i.e. to remain was possible 
for him). et péverv. Ov piv ydp tu Kaxov BaoiArcvémer, for it 


1 A few exceptional cases are quoted by Birklein (p. 93) in which the 
infinitive with the article appears to have a subjective genitive, like an 
ordinary verbal noun, instead of a subject accusative. These are yyvdoxw 
Tas TOUTWY areas OX Hrrov cwppovifovoas 7) ANMNwy 7d HOn Koda fecv, XEN. 
An, vii. 7, 24; 7d € gpovely adrav pimetcbe, DEM. xix. 269; and e rfs 
morEews Tévnke TO Tos adiKodvTas picetv, Ib. 289. In the first case the 
parallelism between rovrwy and &\\wy caused the anomaly ; in the second, 
avrwy has a partitive force, as if it were rotro a’rav pipeiobe ; and in the 
third, 7é\ews is separated from the infinitive by the verb, and the idea is 
whether the hatred of evil-doers has died out (i.e. disappeared from) the state. 
In none of these cases would a subject accusative be the exact equivalent of 
the genitive. For undoubted examples in later Greek, see Trans. of Am. 


Phil. Assoc, for 1877, p. 7. 
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is no bad thing to be a king. Od. i. 392. “Act yap Ba ois yepovow 
«6 pabetv. Anscu. Ag. 584. IloAb yap fgov éxovras puAdrresy 
) KthoacOar wévta TéepuKev. Dem. ii. 26. (Compare i. 23, quoted 
in 790.) ‘H8d zodAovs éxOpods éxerv; Id. xix. 221. Aoxet olko- 
vopov ayabod evar ed oikety Tov éavTov ofkov. XEN. Oec. i. 2. Pyot 
Sey tovTo mounoat, he says that it is necessary to do this. (Here 
rounoas as accusative is subject of dev.) Td yvovay erurripny mov - 
AaBetv éorw, to learn is to acquire knowledge (pred. nom.). Pat. Theaet. 
209 E. HuvéBy robs ’AOnvaiovs OopvBy Oi vat, it chanced that the 
Athenians fell into confusion. THuc. v.10. Ov ddoxwv dvextov eivas 
EvyketcOar kpatetv Bacthéa tov roAewv. Id. viii. 52. (Here kpa- 
tev Baciéa Tov TOAEwW is subject of Evyxeto Oat, which is subject of 
eivat, the whole being object of ¢dockwv.) Eis oiwvds apurtos, 
aptver Oat rept grarpys, one omen is best, to fight for owr country. IL. 
xu. 243. 
For the subject infinitive in indirect discourse, see 751. 


Infinitive as Olyect. 


746. The infinitive may be the object of a verb, generally 
appearing as the accusative of the direct object, sometimes 
as the accusative of kindred meaning. Here belong (1) the 
infinitive after verbs of wishing, commanding, and the like 
{not in indirect discourse), and (2) the infinitive in indirect 
discourse as the object of verbs of saying and thinking. 

For the infinitive in indirect discourse, see 751. 


Object Infinitive not in Indirect Discourse. 


. 747. The verbs which take the ordinary object infinitive 
are in general the same in Greek as in English. Any verb 
whose action directly implies another action or state as its 
object, if this object is to be expressed by a verb and not 
by a noun, may take the infinitive. 


Such are verbs signifying to wish, ask, advise, entreat, exhort, 
command, persuade, compel, teach, learn, accustom, cause, intend, begin, 
attempt, effect, permit, decide, dare, prefer, choose ; those expressing 
willingness, wnwillingness, eagerness, caution, neglect, danger, postpone- 
ment, forbidding, hindrance, escape, etc.; and all implying ability, 
ae desert, qualification, sufficiency, necessity, or their opposites. 

Ug. 

Adoxovew airiv BadXew, they teach him to shoot. "Epabov tobtro 

rovjoat, they learned to do this, BovAerar édOeiv. Tlapaivovpev coe 
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reiBer O01. Aipotvrar torepetv. “H wodus xwdvveter SuapVaphvar, 
the city is in danger of being destroyed. Avvarar dreAOeiv. Tots Evp- 
paxow eppafov tévar és tov “loOudv, they told the allies to go to the 
Isthmus. Tue. iii, 15. Aéopor tyov ovyyvdpnv pow éxew. Eire 
otpatnyovs €déoOat, he proposed to choose generals. ’Amayopevovow 
avTots pu) TOUTO Tovnoat, they forbid them to do this (815, 1). Té KwdAdv- 
ce adtov Badiew dro BotreTar; what will prevent him from marching 
whither he pleases? "A&W AapBavev tovto, I claim the right to take 
this. ~A€vodras Oavetv, he is thought to deserve death, Ov mépvuxe dov- 
Aedvewv, he is not born to be a slave. “AvaBadrerar TovTo Tovetv, he 
postpones doing this. 

Aaods § ’Atpeidns aroAvpaiver Pas avwyev, and the son of Atreus 
ordered the hosts to purify themselves, Il. i. 313. BovrAop” eyo Aadyv 
odov émpevatr  arorer Oat, I wish that the people may be safe, rather 
than that they perish. Il. i, 117. “HrrevOev aitov ropever Gar. XEN. 
An. vi. 2,13. "Edo€e trety tov “AAKiPiddnv, it was decided that 
Alcibiades should sail. Tuuc, vi. 29. PvdrAakyy efye pujr exwAciv 
pnoeva pir eomr€ctv, he kept guard against any one’s sarling out or in 
(815, 1). Id. ii 69. Te dha pédAcs py od yeywoviokery 70 av; 
~ why do you hesitate to speak out the whole? AwscH. Prom. 627. 

This use of the infinitive is too familiar to need more illustration. 
The tenses commonly used are the present and aorist (87), for examples 
of which see 96; for the perfect see 109 and 110; for the exceptional 
future see 113; and for the infinitive with av (seldom used in this 
construction) see 211. For pj and pa) ov with the infinitive (as used 
above) see 815-817. | 


748. The poets, especially Homer, allow an infinitive after 
many verbs which commonly do not take this construction. 
The meaning of the verb, however, makes the sense clear. £.9. 

*OSipovras ofkdvde veer Oar, they mourn (i.e. long) to go home, Il. 
ii. 290. Exrevdijpyoav “Axawl aidetoPar tepja, the Achaeans 
shouted with applause, (commanding) that they should reverence the priest. 
IL i. 22. "Odpa tis épptyyor kaxd péEat, that one may shudder (dread) 
to do evil. Il. iii. 353. “Exropa petvas potpa rédnoev, Fate bound 
(fettered) Hector to remain. Il. xxii. 5. 

For the infinitive of direct object after verbs of fearing and caution, 
see 373. For the infinitive (not in indirect discourse) after ypaw and 
other verbs meaning to give an oracle, see 98. 


749. When anoun and a verb (especially éo7/) form an 
expression which is equivalent to any of the verbs above men- 
tioned (747), they may take the infinitive. Some other expres- 
sions with a similar force may have the infinitive. £.g. 

’Avdykn éoti-mdavtas dweAOciv. Kivdvuvos iy adr wabety Tt. 
"Oxvos éort pou TovTo Totfoar. PdPos eoriv adTw eA Get. Ov 
paves <iph tapavi) yvovas, I am not enough of a prophet to decide, etc. 
Eur. Hipp. 346, (Here ability is implied in paves cipt.) “Apaga év 
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abrais Hv, KdAvpa oboa (Tas TiAas) TpooHeivar, a wagon, which 
prevented them from shutting the gates, Tauc. iv. 67. So éreyevero oe 
ddXou Te GAAOO Kwrtpara pay avEnOnvas, obstacles to their increase. 
Id. i. 16. (See 815, 1.) Tots otparudrais dppa) evereve ExTELXIT AL 
rds yoplov. Id. iv. 4. Td dogadrés wal péverv Kai adredAGety ai 
vijes rapeLovow, safety both to remain and to depart. Id. vi.18. “Exovra 
tidacever Oar picw, capable by nature of being tamed (=repuKdta 
tiOacever Oat). Puar. Polit. 264 A. Tis pnxaviy pu) odxt wavta KaT a> 
varwOfvas eis TO TEOVavaL; i.e. how can tt be effected that all things shall 
not be destroyed in death? Id, Phaed. 72 D. (See 815, 2.) Aédouxa 
pa) TOAAG Kal yarerd eis dvdyKny ELOwpev Tovety, lest we may come 
to the necessity of doing. Dum.i.15. “Opa drvévac, tts time to go away 
(like xpi darvévar, we must go away). Puav. Ap. 42 A. “EXsmidas exer 
TovTo Townoat (=eAmifer TovTO roujoat), he hopes to do this, But 
éAmis Tod éXelv, THUG. ii. 56 (798). Oi dé (avres aitior Oaveiv, 
and the living are those who caused them to die. Sops. Ant. 1173. We 
might also have aitwos Tov TovTovs Oaveiy or aitvor TO TovTOUS Oaveiv. 
(See 101.) Soin phrases like roAAod (or puxpod) d€w rorety tT, I want 
much (or little) of doing anything ; rapa puxpoy AGov qovetv T1, they 
came within a little of doing anything ; where the idea of ability, mabilty, 
or sufficiency appears: so in THue. vil. 70, Bpaxd yap aréAurov d1aKkd- 
cia yeverOar. So eumodav totvtp éeotiv eAOciv (=Kwdver TodToV 
eXeiv), it prevents him from going; where Tov €AGetv may be used (807). 
The infinitive depending on a noun is generally an adnominal 
genitive with the article rov. See the examples above, and 798. 


750. In laws, treaties, proclamations, and formal commands, the 
infinitive is often used in the leading sentences, depending on 
some word like dog, it is enacted, or KeXeverar, it is commanded ; 
which may be either expressed in a preceding sentence or under- 
stood. £9. 

Tapias 5 tov iepOv xpynpdtov aipetoOar pev ex TOV peyloTwv 
Tysnpatov? THV S€ aiperw TobTwv Kal THY SoKipariay yiyver Oat 
Kabdrep 7) Tov oTpaTnyav eylyveTo, and (it is enacted) that treasurers of 
the sacred funds be chosen, etc. Puat, Leg. 759 E. So in most of the 
laws (genuine or spurious) standing as quotations in the text of the 
orators, as in Dem. xxiii. 22: duxdCecv dé ri ev “Apetw rdyw ddvov 
kal Tpatpatos éx mpovotas, x.T.A. See Ar. Av. 1661. "Eryn 8 efvat 
Tas orovdas TevtyKovTa, and that the treaty shall continue fifty years. 
Tuuc. v.18. “Axovere Aew Tobs oAiras vovpevt dveAouévors Oda 
am.vévat waAw olkade. AR. Av. 448. 


Infinitive in Indirect Discourse. 


i. The infinitive in indirect discourse is generally the 
object of a verb of saying or thinking or some equivalent expres- 
sion. It may also be the subject of a passive verb of this class 
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(as déyerar), or of such a verb as ¢gaiveras, it appears, or Soxei, it 
seems (see 754). Here each tense of the infinitive represents the 
corresponding tense of the indicative (with or without av) or the 
optative (with dv). (See 664, 2.) 

For examples see 683 and 689. For the various tenses of the 


infinitive with dv, representing the indicative or optative with av, see 
204-210. 


752. Verbs of hoping, expecting, promising, swearing, and a few 
others of like meaning, form an intermediate class between this 
construction and that of 747. For examples of the infinitive (in 
both constructions) after these verbs, see 136. 


753. 1. Of the three common verbs signifying fo say, dypé is 
regularly followed by the infinitive in indirect discourse, eérov 
by érc or s and the indicative or optative, while Aeyw allows 
either construction. The active voice of Aeyw, however, generally 
has 6re or os. 

_. 2. Exceptional cases of dtu or ws after gnpi are very rare and 
strange : one occurs in Lys. vii. 19, 6s Pyouv Os eyo pev TapeurTHKELW 
ot 8 otkérau e€érepvov Ta mpeuva. See also XEN, Hell. vi. 3, 7, and 
Prat. Gorg. 487 D (where a clause with dru precedes 7s). 

3. Cases of efrov with the infinitive of indirect discourse are less rare, 
but always exceptional. See Il. xxiv. 118, xviii. 9, quoted in 683 ; 
Hor. ii. 30 ; Tuuc. vii. 35; Puav. Gorg. 473 A, efrov 76 aduxetv Tov 
adixetr Oar KdKvov etvar. A remarkable case of ov px) with the infini- 
tive after eére occurs in Eur. Phoen. 1590 (quoted in 296). Eiérov 
and the active voice of A€yw take the infinitive chiefly as verbs of 
commanding (747). 

754. After many verbs of this class in the passive both a personal 
and an impersonal construction are allowed: thus, we can say Aeyerau 
6 Kipos édOeiv, Cyrus is said to have gone, or Aeyeras tov Ktpov €AGeiv, 
it is said that Cyrus went. Aoxéw in the meaning J seem (videor) 
usually has the personal construction, as in English ; as otros doxet 
eivas, he seems to be. When an infinitive with év follows a personal verb 
like Soxéw, this must be translated by an impersonal construction, to 
suit the English idiom: thus, doxei Tus av €Xeuw tovro must be trans- 
lated it seems that some one would have this, although tus is the subject 
of Soke, since we cannot use would with our infinitive to translate 
exe av. 


755. When an indirect quotation has been introduced by an 
infinitive, a dependent relative or temporal clause sometimes 
takes the infinitive by assimilation, where we should expect an 
indicative or optative. The temporal particles as, 6re, érret, emELon}, 
as well as the relative pronouns, are used in this construction. 
Herodotus uses even «i, if, and ddr. because, in the same way. 


Eg. 


/ 
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Mera 88, ds od raver Oar, axea SifnaOas (A€yover), and afterwards, 
when it did not cease, they say that they sought for remedies. Ht. i. 94. 
(Here we should expect ws ov éraveto.) ‘Qs 8 dxotoas Tovs mapov- 
tas, OdpuBov yever Oar (paciv), they say that, when those present heard tt, 
there was a tumult. Dem, xix. 195. "Ezesdy 6¢ yevér Oar ert TH oikia 
tH “AydOwvos, (éby) dvewypevny KatadapBavew THY Odpay, , Puat. 
Symp. 174 D, "Eqn 8¢, eresds) 08 ex Bava rHv Yrxiy, Topever Gar. 
Id. Rep. 614 B. So as palver Oar, as it appeared, 359 D. Aéyerar 
’AAkpatlovs, dre 8) Gado Oar adrdv, Tov “ArdAAw TabTHV THY YijV 
xpyorae okey. THUG, ii. 102. Kal dca ad per’ exeivwy Bovrcve- 
cat, ovdevds vorepov yvopn gavnvar (epacay). Id. i. 91. (Here 
éBovrevovtro would be the common form.) ‘Hyovpévyns 61) aAnbetas 
ovk av rote paipev adty Xopov KakOv dkoAovOjcat, GAN dyes 
te kal dixasov 700s, @ Kal cwppootyyy éerer Oat. Pat. Rep. 490 C. 

Ei yap 87 Setv ravrws repibeivar dAAW Tew THY Bacirninv, (Ey) 
Sixardtepov efvac Mydwy tem repiBadeiv todo, for if he was bownd 
(= «i et) to give the kingdom to any other, ete. Hpr. i. 129. Ki dv 
efvat TO Oey TovTo pa) pirov, if this were (= €t Hv) not pleasing to 
God. Id. ii. 64. So iii. 108 (ef pH yiverOar = ci pr) eyiveto, had 
there not occurred) ; vii. 229 (ei adrovorrnoat, if he had returned) ; ii. 
172 (e@ civar, of he was); iii, 105 (et pa) tpoAapPavew = et pr 
mporapBavopev). Tiav d€ Lapiovs ey, ScdTe Tap Hval of Tov 
mrdrmov Snpooin tro Lapiwv. Id. iii, 55. 

756. In some cases, particularly when the provisions of a law are 
quoted, a relative is used with the infinitive, even when no infinitive 
precedes. Hg. 

"HOnkev ep ots €€elvar aroxtivivat, he enacted on what conditions 
it is allowed to kill. Dum. xx. 158. Kat 6 ratra, av tus droxteivy 
Twa, THY Povdiy Sucale éypaye, kal odx amrep, dv dAw, elvar, and 
he did not enact what should be done rf he should be convicted. Id. xxiii. 
26. (Here etvas, the reading of Cod. 2, is amply defended by the pre- 
ceding example, in which all allow e€etvau.) Aéxa yap avdpas mpoceiAovto 
ait@ EvpPodAovs, dvev Ov pap Kpov elvae ardyew oTpatiay eK TAS, 
ToXews, THUC. Vv. 63. 


757. In narration, the infinitive often appears to stand for the 
indicative. It depends, however, on some word like Aéyerau, it 
is said, expressed (or at least implied) in something that precedes. 
£.g. 

’Amikopévous b€ Tovs Poivixas és 51) TO” Apyos TobT0, SiaTiOer Oar 
tov poptov, and (they say) that the Phoenicians, when now they had come 
to this Argos, were setting out their cargo for sale. Hpv.i.1. (Here 
Svat iBer Gar is imperfect.) “"AXAN’, rai,” pavat tov ’Aotvéyny, 
“ovx dxOopevor Tatra mepurravipeba.” “AAG Kab o8,” havar 
tov Kipoy, “6p0,” «.7.A. Kai tov ’Aotudyny érepéc Oar, “Kat rive 
67) ot ) Aéeyets;” “"Ore cé,” hava, “6pa,” ¢ 

] TV Tekparpopevos A€eyeis; » pavat, “opo,” k.t.A. Ipis 
tatra be tov Aorvdyny eiwetv, «.7.A. Kat rov Kopov eimety, x.7.A, 
Xen. Cyr. i, 3, 5 and 6. (Here all these infinitives, and twelve 
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others which follow, depend on éyerar in § 4.) Kai rov xeXcBoar 
Sovvat, and he commanded him to give it. Id. i. 3, 9. Soin Hor. i. 24 
the story of Arion and the dolphin is told in this construction, the 
infinitives all depending on A€yovo: at the beginning. 


Infintive after Adjectives, Adverbs, and Nouns. 


758. The infinitive may depend on adjectives denoting 
ability, fitness, desert, qualification, sufficiency, readiness, and 
their opposites; and, in general, those expressing the same 
relations as the verbs which govern the infinitive (747). 
The omitted subject of the infinitive is the same as the 
substantive to which the adjective belongs. Lg. 


Avvatés touetv, able to do. Aewds A€yerv, skilled in speaking. 
"A£iss eote Tatra AaPetv, he deserves to receive this. "A€vos Timaa Oat, 
worthy to be honoured. Ov x otds te Hv Totto idetv, he was not able to 
see this. Llpo@upos réyecv, eager to speak. “Krowmos Kivdvvoy v7o- 
~ pévesy, ready to endure danger. 

OcuiorroKkA€a, tkaviratov eiweiv Kal yv@vat Kat rpagat. Lys. 
ii. 42. Ai yap erpagias dewal cvyKkpvyae 7a Tovabra oveidy. DEM. 
ii. 20. Kvupiav éxoinoav éripedreio Oar ths evta€ias, they gave i 
(the Areopagus) power to superintend good order. Isoc. vii. 39. Binv dé 
adivaro. joav tpoodéeperv. Hor. iii. 138. Madaxoi xaptepeiv, 
too effeminate to endure. Puat. Rep. 556 B. Tarew) tuov 7) dudvous 
éyxaptepety & eyvwre, your minds are too dejected to persevere, etc. THUC. 
ii.61. (Inthe last twoexamples, padakoi and razrew7 govern the infinitive 
by the idea of inability implied in them.) Xpyyara ropifery evrops- 
ratov yuvj. AR. Eccl. 236. Lodsrepor di) cvppopas Tas Tov Téhas 
mavtes StaOpeiv 7) TUXas Tas oikoGev. Eur. Fr. 103. “Emwrtijpov 
Néyeuv Te kat ory av. Puat. Phaedr.276 A. Tddda ebpjoes vroup- 
yeiv dvtas ids od Kaxovs. AR. Pac. 430. 

For examples of nouns followed by the infinitive in a similar sense, 
see 749. (See also 766.) 


759. The infinitive after tovodros ofos and tootros doos, depends 
on the idea of ability, fitness, or sufficiency which is expressed in these 
combinations. The antecedent may be omitted, leaving ofos with the 
infinitive in the sense of able, fit, likely, and écos in that of sufficvent. 
Eg. ; 

Tovotdros of04 rovnpov Tivos Epyov épier Oar, capable of aiming 
at any vicious act. Xun. Cyr. 1 2, 3. Tovatras olas Yxeypavos TE 
oréyety Kal Oépovs ikavas eivar. Prat, Rep. 415 E. "Ed Gace 
rocovtov bcov Idxyta aveyvoxévar TO yyjpirpa, tt came enough 
in advance (of the other ship) for Paches to have already read the decree 
(the fact that he had read it is inferred, but not expressed ; see 584), 
Tuue, iii. 49. 

Eirev ds eyo ip ofos del rote petaBdArAco Gar, that Tam (such) 

x 
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a man (as) to be always changing. Xun. Hell. ii. 3, 45. Ov yap jv dpa 
ofa Td TeSlov &pdecv, for it was not the proper season to wrrigate the land. 
Id. An. ii. 3,13. Nepdpevoi ta atrGv exartor doov dro jy, each 
cultivating their own land enough (to an extent sufficient) to ive upon tt. 
Tac, 1.2. “"EXelrero ris vuKtos ba ov oKotaious drerAGeiv TO Tedlov, 
there was left enough of the night for crossing the plain in the dark, XEN. 
An® diva 1.0. 

This construction suggests at once the analogous use of otTws date 
or ote alone, in the sense of so as, with the infinitive (see 593). . 
Here, as with dove, the subject of the infinitive is not restricted as it 
is in 758. 


760. In Homer, the pronominal adjectives totos, towcde, ToLovTos, 
toa0s, THALKos, and zotos, without a relative, sometimes take an 
infinitive in the same way (759) ; as 7yuets 0” od vt Te TOLL Gpuveper, 
but we are not able to keep it off, Od. 11.60; motor kK ei “Odvacne 
dpouvepev ; Od. xxi 195. See also IL vi. 463; Od. ill. 205, vil. 309, 
xvi. 20, 

761. Certain impersonal verbs (like éveori, Tpéwet, TPOTHKEL), 
which regularly take an infinitive as their subject (745), are used in the 
participle in a personal sense with the infinitive, the participle having 
the force of one of the adjectives of 758. Thus ta evovta ecimeivy is 
equivalent to & everte etretv, what it is permitted to say; Ta TpoojKovTa 
pnOnvas is equivalent to 4 rpooyjKer pyOjvat, what is proper to be said, 
as if it represented a personal construction like tavra mpooyjKer pynOnvas, 
these things are becoming to be suid. Eg. 

Kariwv ro rAjbos tov evovtTwy eimecy, seeing the number of 
things that may be said. Isoc. v. 110. Tov Oedv caret ovdev tpoon- 
KOVT ev yoos TapaaTtatety, she is calling on the God who ought not 
to be present at lamentations. Asc. Ag. 1079. (Ilpooyjxovra is used 
like adjectives meaning fit, proper.) pal, éeret mpeTwv Edus mpd 
tovde fwoveiv. Sopx.O0.T.9. So ta qutv rapayyeAOevta dreEed- 
Oeciv (=a rapnyyeAOn jpiv due€eAGeiv). Prat. Tim. 90 E. 


762. In the same way (761) certain adjectives, like Sikacos, 
émikaiptos, eTiTH OES, érido€os, may be used personally with 
the infinitive ; as dékaids ert Toro roveiy, it is right for him to do 
this (equivalent to Sikaiv éotw airdv totTo moveiv). E.g. 

Pypi ToAAM perCovov ere tobtwv Swpedy Sixavos eivar Tvy- 
xaverv, I say that I have a right to receive even far greater rewards 
than these. Dem. xviii. 53. "Kddxovy éruti decor efvar breEarpedn- 
vat, they seemed to be convenient persons to be disposed of. Tato. viii. 70. 
OcpareverOar érrkaiptor, important persons to be taken care of. 
Xen. Cyr. vill. 2, 25. Tade rou e€ airav eridoéa yevéo Bar, it is to 
be expected that this will result from it. Hpr. i. 89. IloAdot ériSo£ou 
TwiTd TobTO TeigEeTOal eiot, it is to be expected that many will suffer 
this sume thing. Id. vi. 12 (for the future infinitive see 113) j 


763. Any adjective may take an infinitive to limit its 
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meaning to a particular action ; as alaypov opay, disgraceful 
to look upon. The infinitive is here regularly active or 
middle, even when the passive would seem more natural. 
The omitted subject of the infinitive (except when it is 
passive) is distinct from that of the adjective. Ly. 

Aicxpdv yap tobe y' éort Kal eooopévoirs tvOec Oar, for this is 
disgraceful even for future men to hear, U1. ii, 119. So LH. i. 107 and 
589. Tovs yap trép totTwv Adyous pol pev dvayKavoTaToUS 7 poet 
reiv jyoopat, tpiv 6 Xpyopordrors dkotoat, ie. most necessary for 
me to speak, and most useful for you to hear, DEM. xxi. 24, PoBepiv 
rpocmoXepnoat, a terrible man to fight against. Id, ii, 22. (Oixia) 
poloTn évdvartaa Oar, a house most pleasant to live in. Xun. Mem, ii. 
8, 8. Xadrervrara ebpetv, hardest to find: pyora evTvyXaveu, 
easiest to obtain. Ib. i. 6, 9. (IloAureia) yarert) cvjv, a form of 
government hard to live under: dvopos dé (wovapxéa) yareri Kat Bapv- 
rétn Evvoikjoas. Prat. Polit. 302 B and E. Adyos duvatos Kata- 
vonoar, a speech capable of being wnderstood (which it is possible to wnder- 
_~stand). Id. Phaed. 90 D. ‘*O xpdvos Bpaxis agiws Sunyjnoac Gar, the 
time is too short for narrating it properly. Id. Menex. 239 B. “H 6680s 
éritndela Topevopevors Kat A€yery Kat dakovetv, convenient both for 
speaking and for hearing. 1d. Symp. 1738 B. Ildrepov 5¢ Aovoac Gar 
puxpotepov ; which of the two (waters) is colder for bathing ? Xun. Mem. 
Ais Oe 

(Passive) (Kives) aicxpat épaoGax (instead of opav). Id. Cyn. 
ii, 3. "Eos 8 6 Adyos pirarexOjpov pev, pyOjvac 8 otk dotvp- 
gopos. Isoc. xv. 115. 

The infinitive with adjectives (here and in 758) shows distinct 
traces of its origin as a dative, though this origin was already forgotten. 
See 742 (end) and 767. 


764. (a) The infinitive after the comparative with 7 depends on 
the idea of ability or inability implied in the expression. ig. 

Td yap voonpa petfov 7) péepery, for the disease is too heavy to bear. 
Sopa. O. T. 1293. (See 763, above.) ‘H dvOpwrivy picis doGeve- 
orépa i) NaBeiv réexvqv Gv av fy dareipos, human nature is too weak to 
acquire the art of those things of which it has no experience. Puat. Theaet. 
149 C. (See 758.) 

(b) “Qore or ws is sometimes expressed before this infinitive ; as in 
Xen. Hell. iv. 8, 23, joGovto avrov éhdttw éxovta Stvapw 7) GoTE 
rovs pidovs @peAeiv, and Cyr. vi. 4, 17, Tas doridas peiCovs EXovow 
i) Gs movety Tu kat Opav. (See 588.) 

765. The infinitive may be used after adverbs which correspond to 
the adjectives of 763. Eg. 

VuveBovArcveto abTo TOs av Tobs pev evvous KA ATE idety TovotTo 
ri e€éhaciv, Tots dé Suopevéor poBepdrara, he took counsel with him 
how he might proceed forth in w manner most splendid for the friendly to 
behold, and most terrible for the indisposed. XBN. Cyr. vill. 3, 5. 
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766. Certain nouns, which correspond in meaning to adjectives 
which take the infinitive as in 763, may themselves have the same 
construction. Lg. 

Oaiua idérOar, a wonderful thing to behold (like Oavpacrov (de 
o6a.). Od. viii. 366. See the examples under 749. 


767. In Homer, verbs expressing excellence or fitness sometimes take 
a limiting infinitive, like adjectives of similar meaning. Hy. 

"Exropos 7S€ yuri), Os dpurteverke padxeoOar, this is the wife of 
Hector, who was the first (= Gpurtos Fv) in fighting. Il. vi. 460. “Opn- 
Aukinv éxéxacto dpvibas yvOvat kal dvaiowa pvOyjocacOat, he 
excelled all of his age in knowledge of birds and in declaring fate. Od. ii. 
158. Otmepi pev Bovdriy Aavady, rept 8 exre paxer Oar, ye who 
excel the Danai in counsel and excel them in battle. Il. 1.258. (Here 
BovAny shows that paxyerOas was already felt as a limiting accusative, 
notwithstanding its primitive force as a dative. See 763, and 742, end.) 


768. Even in Attic Greek a limiting infinitive, like the Homeric 
infinitive just mentioned (767), is sometimes found. Especially dxoveuy, 
akoveat, in sound, and opay, idetv, in appearance, are used in this way. 
Eg. 

Aoxeis obv te Siadepew attovs idety xadkews fadakpovd Kat 
op.xpov ; do you think that they differ at all in appearance from a bald 
little tinker ? Puat. Rep. 495 E. ’Axotoau trayxddus exer, it is very 
fine to hear, Du. xix. 47. Ipdypata rapeEovowy (ot immot) émupe- 
Aco Oat, the horses will be troublesome to tend. XEN. Cyr. iv. 5, 46. 


769. The Homeric use of opotos, equal, like, with the infinitive 
belongs here. Hyg. 

Aevxdtepor xi6vos, Oeierv 8 aveuourw dpoto., (horses) whiter than 
snow, and like the winds in swiftness (lit. to run). Il. x. 437. Ov ydp 
of Tis Opotos ertoméc Oat Tool Hey, avdpov tpeacdvtuv, for none was 


like him for following with his feet when men fled. Il. xiv. 521. 


Infinitive of Purpose. 
770. The infinitive may express a purpose. Ey. 


Tpdwv dvdpa exartov (et) éXoiueOa olvoxoevery, if we should 
choose every man of the Trojans to be owr cwp-bearers. Il. ii.127. XépviBa 
& apdpiroros mpoxow eréxeve péepovoa, vivacOar, ie. brought and 
poured water for washing. Od. 1.136. So Il. i. 338, dds ayecy, and Il. 
107,108. Try €& "Apeiov méyou BovAry ereoTNO AV ev upedeio Oat 
Tis evKoopias, ie. to guard good order. Isoc. vii. 37. Oé &pxovres, obs 
pets eter Ge Apyxerv pov, the rulers, whom you chose to rule me. Puat. 
Ap. 28 E,  Aéxa d€ tov veGv rpobreuway és Tov péyav Aipéva TACD- 
gaite kat KaTacKkéPar Oat, kat Knpdéat, K.T.Ar., Le. they sent them 
to sail and examine, and to proclaim, ete. Tavc. vi. 50. Tods tirréas 
wapeixovto IleAorovyno ios Evoerpatevery. Id. ii, 12. HuvéByoav 
Tots HAataetor rapadotvar opas atrods Kal ta brXa, Xpjoacbat 
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& tu dv BovtrAwvrar, ie. to do with them whatever they pleased. Id. ii. 4. 
Ei Bovdrolpeld tw eritpapar 7) waidas Tavdedoar 1) XpHpara diaco- 
oat, if we should wish to entrust to any one either children to instruct or 
money to keep. XEN. Mem. i. 5, 2. OcdoacOar wapiy tas youvaixas 
mueiv pepovoas, women bringing (something) to drink. Id. Hell. vii. 2, 
9. Thy rédw kat tiv dxpav pvrdrrew avrois Tapéowkay, they 
delivered. the city and. the citadel to them to guard. Ib. iv. 4,15. “Os yap 
dv tpas Ady, TovTov adiere TOIs Oeots koAderv. Dem. xix. 71. 

‘H Odipa x éui) dvépxto eiorévar TO Seopevy te cpov. Xun. Hell. 
v.1,14. Ovx exov dpytpuv ériritiCer Oar, they had no money to 
buy provisions, Id. An. vii. 1,7. “Apurtépxy edote Hpepav aroXo- 
yioac bar, ie. a day to defend himself in. 1d. Hell. i. 7, 28. "Epav- 
ov cor éppederav mapexev ov mdvu dédoKTat, i.e. to practise on. 
Prat. Phaedr. 228 E, Oils évevdaspovqaas te 6 Bios Gpotws Kal 
évteAcuTHoas EvveperpyOn, ic. for enjoyment as well as for death. 
THUG. ii. 44. 


"71. Here, as in 763, the infinitive is generally active or middle, 
even where the passive would seem more natural; as KTavetv eyot 
- vw tocav, they gave her to me to be killed. Eur. Tro. 874. 


772. (a) The infinitive is thus used in prose chiefly after verbs 
signifying to choose or appoint, to give or take, to express the purpose 
for which anything is given or taken; and also after those signifying 
to send or bring. (See examples in 770.) With the last class the 
future participle is still more common (840). A final clause after 
iva etc. may also be used in the same sense. 


(b) In poetry, the same construction occurs after verbs of motion, 
like eu, Kw, and Baive; and also after eipi, evecpe, and 
awaperpe (to be, to be at hand), expressed or understood. .4. 

"AXAG Tis Ely eimwetv ’Arpeldy Ayapépvove, rouevte Aawv, but let 
some one go to tell Agamemnon. Od. xiv. 496. Bh dé Géerv, and he 
started to rum. Il. ii. 183. Ovd8é Tus orev apn Kat Aovydv apvvac, 
nor is there any one to keep off curse and rwin. Il. xxiv. 489. TloAAoi 
8 ad cot’ Axavol evarpepev Ov ke Svvyat, Le. for you to slay whomso- 
ever you can. Il. vi. 229. Od yap er’ avip otos ’Odvaceds Eoxev, 
dpi dad oikov dpdvar. Od. i, 59. MavOdvew yap jKopev, for 
we are come to learn. Sopx. O. C. 12. 

(c) Even in prose, the infinitive occasionally occurs after eit in 
this sense, as in Prat. Phaedr. 229 A, kel oxic 7 eoTl, Kal 76a 
kabiler Oat 7 av BovrdpeBa. catakArOnvas, there is grass to sit 
upon, etc. See also XEN. An. ii. 1, 6, roAAal 68 Kal weATaL Kal dpagar 
joav peper Oat Epnpiot, ic. they were left to be carried away. 


773. In Homer and Herodotus evar is often introduced to denote 
a purpose, where in Attic Greek a simple noun, connected directly 
with the leading verb, would be sufficient. F.g. 
€ 


Odpyka, TOV TOTE ot Kwipns boxe Eewvjuov <tvac, Le. which they 
gave him as a present (lit. to be aw present). Tl. xi. 20. AiOov etAero 
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yewpt maxely, Tov p? dvdpes mpdrepor Decay Eppevat obpov apovpys, 
which former men had placed (to be) as a boundary of the land. I). xxi. 
405.  Aapetos xatacricas ’Aptadépvea trapxXov elvar Lapdivy. 
Hpr. v. 25. So in the passive construction: TéAwv dedéXOn maons 
tis trou efvas ixmapxos. Id. vii. 154, 


774, Even in Attic prose, this use of efvas (773) sometimes occurs 5 
as in DEM, xxix. 25, pynpovevovow adpebevta Tovrov éAe’Mepov eivat 
Tore, they remember lis having been then manumitted (so as) to be a Sree- 
man. So apinow aita Sypdova etvar, he gives them up to be public 
property, THUC. ii. 13. 

775. The simple infinitive in Homer may express a result as well 
as a purpose, as Gore is seldom used there in the sense of so as (589). 
It thus follows many expressions which would not allow it in Attic 
Greek. Ig. 

Tis 7 dp owe Gedy Epids Evvenxe paxer Oar; ie. who brought 
them into conflict, so as to contend? Il. i. 8. Soi. 151; and épénevar, 
ii, 214. "AAN ore di) KolAn vynds 7xGeTo Toto véew Oar, when now 
their ship was loaded, so as (to be ready) to sail. Od. xv. 457. 

For the infinitive in consecutive sentences with Gore or ws, and éd’ 
@ or éf’ @re, see 582-600; 608-610. 

For the infinitive with zpiv, see 626-631. 


Absolute Infinitive. 


776. The infinitive may stand absolutely in certain paren- 
thetical phrases, expressing a limitation or qualification of some 
word or of the whole sentence. 


777. 1. Most frequent are the simple ds éos cireiv and ds 
ciety, 80 to speak ; and as eizety or eiretv with an adverb or other 
adjunct, sometimes with an object. EF.g. 

Kai épyov, as eros eirety, 4) ovdevds tpocdéovtat 7) Bpaxéos wavy, 
and of action, so to speak, they need either none or very little, PLar. Gorg. 
450 D. Plato uses ws ézos eiretv 77 times. ‘Qs eiwety eros, so to 
speak, AmscH. Pers. 714: so Eur. Hipp. 1162, Her. 167 (see Or. 1). 
‘Qs d€ cuvrdpws eiretv, to speak concisely. Isoc. vii. 26: so Puat. 
Tim. 25 E. ‘Qs ovveddvre eimetv. XEN. Mem. iii. 8,10. ‘Qs eizeiv. 
Prat. Phaedr. 258 E: so Rep. 619 D. ‘Qs dmAds eimeiv, to speak 
simply. Isoc. iv. 154. ‘Qs €v Kepadraiw eizeiv. Prat. Symp. 186 C. 
‘Qs 76 dAov eireiv yévos. Id. Crat. 192 C. ‘Qs éxl rd wav ciety. Id. 
Leg. 667 D. So ds wepi ddAns eireiv Wuyijs, Rep. 557 E. “Os ye 7d 
dtxatorarov eimeiv. Id. Leg. 624 A. ‘Qs réAw eireiv, speaking of a 
state, Id. Rep. 577 C. Without os: 7d ovprav eireiv, Hor. ii. 91; 
True. i. 138, vii, 49. "Es 73 dxpuBes eiretv. Id. vi. 82. Sbv beG 


_ .| See Griinewald, Der freie formelhafte Infinitiv der Limitation im Griech- 
tschen, in Schanz’s Beitrige, Heft 6. 
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eiretv, Pat. Prot. 317B. Td 8 dpOdv eiretv, dvéervevoa, Sopu. 
0. Te 1220. 


x 2. Other verbs of saying are used in the same way with ds. 
J. 

Os topos dpdaoa. AxscH. Ag, 1584. ‘Qs é« Tov rapaxphya 
Eyer. Prat. Crat. 399 D. "Os ye &v TH viv wapovTe A€yerv. Id. Leg. 
857 C. Qs &v dpafew. Id. Polit. 282 B. ‘Qs mpds tas eipprbau, 
Le. between ourselves, Id. Rep. 595 B. “Qs ye mpos oe eipjr bas TAA 97. 
Id. Prot. 339 E, ‘Qs év time, pay dv axprBelas, cipjrOas. Id. Rep. 
414 A, 

For os Ady <ireiv in Herodotus, see 782. 


778. “Epot Soxety or (less frequently) s euol Sdoxety means in 
my opinion, it seems to me. Other similar expressions are (s) 
eixdoat, to make a guess; (ws) cvpBddXew, to compare, if we may 
compare ; (ws) dxotcoat, to the car; ws iseiv or dcov i8eiv, to the eye, 
in appearance ; Sov épe <idevar, so far as my knowledge goes ; ws 
rexpinparOat, so far as one can judge. E.g. 

"AAN épol Soxetyv, Tay’ cies, but, methinks, you will soon know. 
Arscu. Pers. 246: so Sopu. El. 410. AdtrdyOoves doxéery epol eion 
Hpr. i. 172. “Ameréurero 1) otpatii, ds euot Soxéerv, ext ArBins 
catactpopy. Id.iv.167, Aoxely & euoi, THe. vill. 64 : so vil. 87. 
"AAnO}, Eworye Soxetv. Prat. Men. 81 A. See Id. Rep. 432 B, ds 
ye ovtwot b6€at. 

XGpos 68° ipds, ws dreckdoat. Sopu. 0.0.16. ‘Os Oipader cikd- 
cat. Eur. H. F. 713. See Hor. i. 34. ‘Os puxpdv peydrdo eixa- 
cat. Tuve. iv. 36. Once eikdoas alone : Sopa. O. T. 82.- "Ydwp ye 
év mpds &v ovpBddrXety, ie. to compare the waters one with the other. 
Hor. iv. 50 (cf. év xpos &, THuc. ii. 97). "Kore 6€ Tovro ovTwol pev 
dxovoat Adyov Tw’ €xov, ie. on first hearing vt. DEM. xx. 18. "Aroma, 
és obtw y dxoboat. Prat, Euthyph. 3B. “Qs ye evrevdev idely, 
as it looks from this point. Id. Rep. 480 E. “Oooov (dnv. Sappu. Fr. 
101. “Oca y && idetv. Ar. Pac, 856. Ovy, doov ye w eidevat, 
no, as far as I know. Id. Nub. 1252. See also Eccl. 350, 6 Tt Kap. 
eldévas, and Thesm. 34, doe (ie. Os Te) Kap. eiOévat, in the same 
sense. "Qs ye TO Tod! Texpypag Gat Prat. Phaedr. 230 B. 

See also ds y’ éu0l xpHoOau xpity, Eur. Alc. 801; os ye Karo 
ri euay Sd€av dmopivacOas, Puar. Polit.272 D. See further, for 
Herodotus, 782. j 

779. (a) Here belong dAéyou Seiy and pxpod deiv, wanting Little, 
almost, and the rare roAAod deiv, far from. Lg. 

TloAAGy Aoywv yeyvopevov ddréyou Setv Kad? Exdoryny exKdy- 
ciav, when many speeches are made almost in every assembly. DEM. 1x. 1. 
Mcixpotd detv Spowv ert. TH dverdiew. Id. xviii. 269: so Isoo. iv. 
144, viii. 44, 89. “Iv’ eidijre toAAod Seiv agvov dvra, that you may 
know that he is far from deserving, etc. DEM. xxiil. 7 (the only case of 
roAXov deity). 
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(b) Here Sei is often omitted, leaving ddéyou or pixpod in 
the sense of almost. 9. 

'Orlyov ppoddos yeyevnpat, I am almost gone myself, AR. Nub. 122, 
and pukpod KaTyKovTicay amravras, they came near shooting them all, 
Dem. xviii. 151. 


780. In many expressions eéva: is used absolutely, and it often 
seems to us superfluous. The most common case is that of éxav 
eivat, so far as being willing goes, or willingly, used almost exclus- 
ively in negative sentences. .9. 

Otre adtos ey Ex@v efvat SovAcioev. Hp. vill. 116. See THue. 
ii, 89, vii 14. ‘Exav yap efvae ovdev Petoopas, willingly I will tell 
no falsehood. Puat. Symp. 215 A. Ov« wpnv ye kar dpxas id cot 
Exovros eivas CLaratnOnoer bar. Id. Gorg. 499 C. (AvayKy exer) 
TH awvetdevav Kal TO ExdvTas Elva pydapy Tpordexer Oar TO WevOos. 
Id. Rep. 485 C: see 336 E. One positive sentence occurs, Hpr. vii. 164. 


781. Other cases of absolute efvau are TO ert odds (ert exeivors, ert 
TOUTOLS, KATA TOUTOV) etvat, so far as they were concerned, etc. THUC. iv. 
28, viii. 48; Xen. An. i. 6, 9, Hell. iii. 5, 9 ;—xKata (eis) Stvapuv 
eivat, ISAK. ii. 32; Pua. Polit. 300 C ;—xara Tovto «fvat, so far as 
concerns this. 1d. Prot. 317 A ;—77)v mpoérynv etvar, at first, Ht. i. 153. 
So especially 76 viv efvar, at present (ro belonging to vtv): see Isoc. 
xv. 270; Puar. Lach. 201 C, Rep. 506 E; Xun Cyr. v. 3, 42; also 
TO Tihpepov «eivat, to-day, Puat. Crat. 396 E. In Aristotle’s 76 ré ar 
eivat, the efvat is probably absolute, and t/é 4v may be a “ philo- 
sophic” imperfect (40), the expression meaning the original essence (the 
“what was it ?”), 

Two expressions have ws: os taAata efvat, considering their antiquity, 
Tuue. i. 21; and ds ye duakdvovs eivat TOAEwS, considering that they 
were servants of aw state, i.e. for servants, Phat, Gorg. 517 B. 


782. Herodotus has a remarkable variety of expressions of 
this kind. Besides those already quoted, see the following :— 

To AéAra éori Katdapputév te Kal veworti, os Adyw eiwetv, ava- 
mepyvos, and recently, so to speak, has appeared above water. ii.15. (‘Qs 
Aoyw etreiv is peculiar to Herodotus.) Kal ds eué eb penvgo Oar ta 
O Eppnverds por Ey, so far as I remember rightly what the interpreter told 
me, ete. 1,125. ‘Qs eué katavoéery, as I understand it. ii. 28, ‘Qs 
pev vev ev eAaxiorw SyAGoat, Tay eipyta’ ds b€ ev Eo Ady 
dn Aooat, Bde exer: ii. 24 and 25. Mera 8, od toAAG Adyw eirecv, 
xpovos Sep. 1. 61. ‘Os eue crpBadrrAdpevov ebpioxerv, so far 
as I find by conjecture. vii. 24, ‘Qs euot Soxéervy crpPaddopevy. 
iv. 87. ‘Qs efvas Tatra cpixpa peydrouw. cvpPBddrAcv, so far as I 
muy (eivar) compare these small things with great ones. iv. 99: see ii. 10. 
‘Qs UkiGas e?var, for Scythians, considering that they are Scythians. iv. 
81. ‘Qs efvar Aiydarrov, for Egypt, ie. for a land like Egypt. ii. 8. 
MeydAa exrioato xphpata ws dv elvar ‘Podamrw, she gained great 
sums of money for a Rhodopis. ii. 135. (The force of dv is very doubtful 
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here ; and ‘Poddrw is often emended to ‘Poddmios or ‘Poddz, neither 
of which is satisfactory.) 


783. The absolute infinitive was probably felt as a limiting ac- 
cusative; and in Ar, Pac. 232, eévevae yvdpanv epnv peAAc, we 
might substitute ¢1ot doxeiy for yvopny epijv.' “Qs as used here can 
hardly be expressed in English ; but it resembles some uses of OOTE 
and s with the infinitive after adjectives in 588. It cannot be 
demonstrative, as might be supposed from our inadequate translation 
of ws etmetv, so to speak. 


Infinitive in Commands and Prohibitions for the Imperative. 
Infinitive in Wishes and Exclamations. 


784. 1. The infinitive is sometimes used in the sense of the 
second person of the imperative, especially in Homer. Eg. 

To vov pa mote Kal ob yuvarki mep rwos evar’ pay ob pvOov 
Gravta TipavoKépev, Ov K ev €ldys, GAG TO pev PacOar, TO be 
Kal Kexpuppévov etvat, now therefore be thou never indulgent to thy wife, 
etc. Od. xi. 441. So IL i. 20, 582, ii. 10, xvii. 501; Od. x. 297, xe 
72, xvii, 278, xviii 106, xxii, 287. Ois pa medaerv, do not 
approach these (= pa wéAae). Anscu. Prom. 712. IIpiv 3 ay tedev- 
thoy, eTiaxeiv pyde KadEety Kw dABvov, wait, and do not yet call 
him happy. Hor. i. 32. 2v S$ tas wUAas dvoigas bwekOetv Kai 
éreiyer Oar, and do you open the gates, and rush out and press on. 
Tuuc. v.9. Edy ofol te yevspeOa evpety, pavar ypas eLevpynkevat, say 
that we have found it, Puav. Rep. 473 A. Tovro rap vpiv avrots 
BeBaiws yvavat, understand this in your own minds. Drm. viii. 39. 


9. In the cases of the second person just given (1), the subject 
is in the nominative. But when the infinitive is equivalent to 
the third person of the imperative, its subject is in the ac- 
cusative, as if some word like dds, grant, were understood. E.g. 

Ei pev xev Mevedaov “AAcEavdpos kaxarepyy, adros “EXevny exeTo" 
ei dé « 'AXeEavdpov xreivy Mevedaos, Tpoas ered’ ‘EXévnv aro- 
Sovvat, ie. let him keep Helen himself,—and let the Trojans surrender 
Helen, I. iii. 281-285. Tevyea ovdjoas pepéro, copa Sé oikad’ E“ov 
Sépevat wade (sc. avrov). Il. vii. 78. 

These examples follow the construction of the infinitive in wishes 
(785). 

785. The infinitive with a subject accusative is sometimes 
used for the optative in the expression of a wish referring to the 
future. This occurs chiefly in poetry. Ly. 

Zed warep, i) Atavta Aaxetv 7 Tvdeos vidv, Father Zeus, may the 
lot fall on Ajaa or on the son of Tydeus (=Aias Adxor). I. vii. 179. Zev 
diva, TnAgpaxov poe ev dvipaow odBuov etvar, Kal of mavra yevou?” 


1 See Griinewald, page 17. 
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daoa pperty jou pevowg (etvar = ety is followed by yevorro). Od. xvii. 
354. Mi piv éx’ jédvov Sbvae Kal éxi Kvepas er Gety. I. ii. 413. 
Aiet 88 rovatrav alcav Stakpivesy érvpov Adyov dvOpdrwv. PrIND. 
Py. i. 67. Ocol wodAtrar, py pe Sovreias TuyXeEtv (= pi) TUXOYML). 
Axscu. Sept, 253. Arjuytep, eddarpovety pe Onoea TE maid €}0V. 
Eur. Supp. 3. ‘Eppa ’yrodaie, trav yuvaika Tav eudy otro pu 
drodéa Oat tay 7 euavtod parépa, O that I could sell my wife and my 
mother at this rate! Ar. Ach. 816. °Q Zed, éxyever Oar por “AOy- 
vatovs tirarOat, may it be permitted me to punish the Athenians. Hor. 
v. 105. ‘Oxdrepou & dv ypéwv vixjowor, TovTovs TH AravTe TTPATO- 
Tédw ViKGY, ie. let their victory count for the whole army. Id. ix. 48, 

This construction, like the preceding (784, 2), is often explained 
by an ellipsis of 86s, grant; see Il. iii, 351, d0s ticac Oa. Aristarchus 
supplied yévorro or «in. 


786. In two passages of the Odyssey, we find the infinitive in a wish 
introduced by at ydp, once in the sense of the optative and once in 
that of a past tense of the indicative, with the subject (understood) in 
the nominative :— 

Al yap, Totos édy olds Coot, . . . Taidd 7 éunv éxEpmev Kal émos 
yapBpos karéeaOar, O that, being such as you now are, you might have 
(=€yxows) my daughter and be called my son-in-law, Od. vii. 311. At 
yap, otos Nijpuxov <idov, . . . Totos ev Tor YOifds EferTapevat Kat 
dpobvery avdpas pynoripas: TH Ke opewv yotvar’ éAvoa, O that I had 
stood by you yesterday and had punished the suctors; then would I have 
loosened ther knees. Od. xxiv. 376. 

These passages agree in construction with the second person of the 
infinitive in commands (784, 1). 


787. The infinitive, with its subject accusative, may be used 
in exclamations of surprise or indignation. £.g. ; 

"Ee Tadeiv rdde, ped, eue taradppova, KaTd Te yav oiKetv, 
arietov, ped, pioos, that I should suffer this, alas! I, with my thoughts of 
old ; and that I should dwell in this land, alas! an unhonoured plague ! 
AxrscH. Eum. 837. °AAAG totes? éuot paralay yoooav OS amrav- 
Gicat kaxBaXety ern Tovadra, that these should thus cast at me the 
flowers of their idle tongues, etc. Id. Ag. 1662. °Q SvardAawa, Todd’ 
avopa xpnoywov pwvetv. Sopu. Aj. 410. Tovovrovt tpédecy Kiva, 
to keep a dog like that! Ar. Vesp. 835. Totrov 8 tBpifew> dva- 
mvetv dé, and that he should be thus insulting, and should draw his 
breath ! DEM. xxi. 209. 

Compare Mene incepto desistere victam! Vera. Aen. i. 37. This 
infinitive often has the article 7d (805). 


B. INFINITIVE WITH THE ARTICLE,! 


788. It has been seen that the infinitive without the article. 
* See Gildersleeve, Contributions to the History of the Articular Injfinitixe,, 
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was already established in the Homeric language, in nearly all 
the constructions in which it was most frequently used in later 
times. In this simple form it developed its various tenses, and 
their uses became fixed, especially in indirect discourse ; so that 
the infinitive gradually came to be more of a verb and less of a 
noun. 

When the definite article had become common with nouns, 
it was soon prefixed to the infinitive, which thus, with all its 
attributes as a verb unimpaired, was restored to new life as a 
neuter verbal noun.! As a nominative and accusative, it could 
be used with +é in all the constructions in which the simple 
infinitive was already familiar as subject or object, although here 
the older form was preferred except when it was desired to 
emphasise the infinitive especially as a nominative or accusative. 
But in other constructions (especially in the genitive, dative, and 
accusative with prepositions), and in its wonderful capacity for 
carrying dependent clauses and adjuncts of every kind, the 

_articular infinitive appears as a new power in the language, of 
which the older simple infinitive gave hardly an intimation. 

As might be expected, the articular infinitive found its chief 
use in the rhetorical language, as in Demosthenes and in the 
speeches of Thucydides. It appears first in Pindar (for 7é in 
Od. xx. 52 and Hes. Frag. clxxi. can hardly be the article), but 
always as a subject nominative, with one doubtful exception. In 
the dramatists and Herodotus it is not uncommon, being generally 
a nominative or accusative with 70, although it occurs also as a 
genitive or dative with rod or 7G; and it is found even with 
prepositions. In Thucydides (especially in the speeches), we find 
the nominative, accusative, genitive, and dative all used with the 
greatest freedom (in 135 cases), besides the accusative, genitive, 
and dative with prepositions (in 163 cases). Its fully developed 
power of taking dependent clauses must be seen in the Orators, 
especially in Demosthenes.” 


in Trans. of Am. Phil, Assoc. for 1878, pp. 5-19 ; and The Articular Infinitive 
in Xenophon and Plato, in Am. Jour. Phil., iil. pp. 198 -202 ; Birklein, 
Entwickelungsgeschichte des substantivirten Infinitivs, in Schanz's Beitrige, 
Heft 7. 

1 «By the substantial loss of its dative force the infinitive became ver- 
balized ; by the assumption of the article it was substantivized again with a 
decided increment of its power.” Am. Jowr. Phil. iii. p. 195. 

2 See the statistics given by Gildersleeve in the dm. Jour. Phil. viii. p. 
332. It appears that the average number of articular infinitives in a Teubner 
page of Demosthenes is 1.25 ; of the speeches of Thucydides, 1.00 ;.of Xenophon 
(whole), 1.02; of Isocrates, .60; of Antiphon, .50; of Aeschines, .30; of 
Andocides, .20; of Isaeus, .25 ; of Lysias, .12. Hypereides even exceeds 
Demosthenes. For the actual number of articular infinitives in each author 
before Aristotle, see Birklein’s table, p. 91. 
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Articular Infinitive as Subject ov Object. 


789, Although the infinitive, as subject or object of a verb, 
generally stands without the article, the article may be prefixed 
to make the infinitive more prominent as a noun in the structure 
of the sentence. 


790. The infinitive with ro may stand as a subject, especially 
of éoriv. E.g. 

TS yvdvae erurrjipny tov AaBeiv eorw, to learn is to acquire 
knowledge. Pua. Theaet. 209 E. To Sixnv d1ddvau worepov wa- 
oXeuv Th eotw 7) Toveiv; Id.Gorg.476 D. (In the last two examples 
the subject infinitive has the article to emphasise it, while the predicate 
infinitive stands alone.) Td 6¢ taGeiv eb rporov déOAwv. Prnp. Py. 
1.99. Ovdrou Ob éote TO EXELY XpHpata oTws Ws GVLapov TO 
admoBdAAevv. Xun. Cyr. viii. 3, 42. IloAAdKis Soe? 75 PvdAdEae 
Taya0a Tov KTHTaTOa XaArerbTEpoy ivan, to keep advantages often seems 
to be harder than gaining them. Dem. i. 23 (ef. ii. 26, quoted in 745, 
for both construction and sense), TotTd éote TO adduketv, TO rAeov 
Tov dddAwy (ntetv éxewv. PLat. Gorg. 483 C. “AAN ofwat, viv pev 
érurkotel TovTois TO KaTopOovv. Dem. ii. 20. Td yap Odvarov 
dedvevar ovdev ddXo eotiv 7) SoKetv copov eivar pa ovta’ doKety 
yap eidévat eotiv & ovk ofdev. Prat. Ap. 29 A. See also 29 C. 

It will be seen by comparison that most of these examples would 
admit the construction without the article by making the infinitive 
less prominent as a subject nominative. Compare otre kAaletv ovr 
oddperOat mpere, AESCH Sept. 656, with tots 8 6ABilous ye Kat To. 
vikaocOae pera, Ag. 941. 


791. The infinitive with vo can stand as an accusative of the 
direct, object, sometimes as an accusative of kindred meaning. 
The relation of such an infinitive with ro to the verb is often 
less close than that of the simple infinitive in a similar case (see 
811). Ey. 

TAjoopa. 76 KatOavetv, I shall dare to die. AvscH. Ag. 1290. 
"Kotw tis, éotw, ds oe KwAvoe TO Spay, who will prevent you from 
acting. Sop. Ph. 1241, So eérwrevdew 15 Spav, El. 467. Td 
omevdery d€ cou rapavo. Id. Ph. 620. Td Spav otk 0éAnoar, 
they were unwilling to act (would not act). Id. O. OC. 442. Td & ad 
Evvotkety Hd Omod Tis av yuv) Sivarto, what woman would be able 
to live with her? (to live with her—what woman could do it ?). Id. Tr. 
545. Td to oivov py opdrrAcrOar eripercioOar, to take care not 
to be upset by wine. XuN. Rep. Lac. v. 7. Aioytvovta: 7d roApar. 
Prav. Soph. 247 C.  ZuvebiferOar tais Yoyais 7d rv rarpida 
pureiv. Lycurc. 100. Kat ras 8) 7d dpxixods elvar dvOpdérov 
mawevers ; XN. Occ. xiii. 4: see also ix. 12. (So raetw tuwd TH) 
‘Erécyov 75 ebdOéws trois “AOnvaiow érixecpetv. THuc. vii. 33 (cf. 


' 
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TobTo érérxoy, ii, 76). Ovse tor 77 ep) Te{Oouar 7d Spav, nor am 
I persuaded by your violence to act (as you bid me). Sopn. Ph. 1253 | 
(cf. 00 meiBopal cou tatra). Kapdias éicrapar 7d Spav, I withdraw 
Srom my resolution (i.e. I consent) to do it. Id. Ant. 1105: ef. ppovety 
pereyvo, i.e. changed his purpose (and resolved) to contemplate, AESCH. 
Ag. 221. 

For 76 7) 0d with the infinitive after negatived verbs in this con- 
struction (eg. AR. Ran. 68), see 815, 2, and 814, 


792. The infinitive with 70 as an object accusative may follow 
verbs which would not allow the simple infinitive in its place. 
fg. 

To reXevtHocat TavTov ) Terpwpevyn KaTéxpwe, TO Se Kadds 
drofavetv idwv Tots crovdators aréverper, Fate condemned all man- 
kind to death ; but a glorious death she reserved for the virtuous. Isoc. i. 
43. Movov dpov 7d ralevv Tov dAwKdpevov, seeing only the beating 
of the captive. Xun. Cyr. i. 4, 21. Td pev edvoéerv te kal tpoopav 
ayapat oev. Hpr. ix. 79. 

_ The double character of the articular infinitive, as noun and verb, 
“permits it to stand as an object wherever the object accusative of a 
noun would be allowed. 


793. A few of the verbs included in 747, which govern the genitive: 
of a noun, allow also the genitive of the infinitive with tod (798), as. 
well as the simple infinitive. This applies chiefly to dueAew, eri 
peX€opuat, and to the verbs of hindrance ete. included in 807. Ey. 

"Apednoas tod dpyiferOar. Xun. Mem. ii. 3,9. (But dpedArjoas 
Aéyewv, Puat. Phaed. 98 D.) Most verbs of desiring and neglecting take 
only the simple infinitive. “EaieAéouar, which usually takes ézws 
with the future indicative (339), allows also the simple infinitive 
(Tuuce. vi. 54), the infinitive with +é (Xen. Rep. Lac. v. 7), and the 
infinitive with tov (Id. Mem. iii. 3, 11). (See 361, 791, and 798.) 


794. The infinitive of indirect discourse after verbs of saying and 
thinking sometimes takes 76. Here each tense of the infinitive pre- 
serves its time, and even the infinitive with av occurs. Eg. 

*Hyev 8 érotpou Oeods opxwporeiv 7d pte Spaoau pate TH 
Evvevdévar 70 rpaypa Bovretoavr., to swear that we neither had done 
it (espdcapev) nor were in the secret (Evvurpev) of any one who had plotted 
the deed. Sopu. Ant. 264. “Ef€ope? 76 py cidévac; will you swear that 
you have no knowledge? Ib. 535. Kat 10 rpoevdévae ye Tov Gedy 76 
pérXov kat To Tpornpaivery @ BovAcras, TovTO TavTes Kat Eyovor 
Kat vopifovow. XEN. Ap. 13. See also Hell. v. 2, 36 (814). 

(With dv.) Tis éAmidos yap Epxopar Sedpaypévos, 76 py wadecv 
dv dAAo rAjv TO popomor, for I come clinging to the hope that I could 
suffer nothing except what is fated. Sopu. Ant. 235. For the articular 
infinitive with av in other constructions, see 212. 
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Infinitive with +o after Adjectives and Nouns. 


795. In some constructions in which the simple infinitive 
appears to preserve most distinct traces of its origin as a dative, 
especially after adjectives or nouns (758 ; 763 ; 766), the articular — 
infinitive takes ro as an accusative. 9. 

To d¢ Bia rodirav Spav epvv aunxavos, but I am helpless to act 
in defiance of the citizens. SopH. Ant. 79. Makpds 7 Kpivas Tatra 
x Aourds xpdvos, a long time to settle this, Id. El. 1030 (ef. xpovos 
Bpaxds SinyjoacGa1, a time short for narrating, under 763). ‘Td pa 

Newey EToipa, ready to cease beholding the light. Ib. 1079 (see 758). 
Td tpootadairuwpeiv ovdels rpoOvpos fv. THue. ii. 53. To pev 
és tiv yhv npov eoBaddAecy, Kav pa) éxredowper, txavol eiow. Id. 
vi. 17. ’Es deov taper?’ dd¢ Kpéwy 76 rpdocety Kai 7d BovAevery, 
he is here at the right moment to act and advise. Sopu. O. T. 1416. 
Airus To oé drokpiver Oat pay) TovTo. Puat. Lach. 190 E. (This 
is rare, but see Dem. viii. 56, ix. 63. Aizvos generally has the infini- 
tive with tov, 798, or the simple infinitive, 749.) 

“H vavpayia odxt dixaiay éxer Texpapow Td éexpoPjaat, the sea- 
fight offers no just ground for alarm. Tauc. ii, 87. Ovde rovéave- 
otdavas. eott Odpoos, nor have I courage to remove you. Sopx. O. C. 47. 

The exact force given to these accusatives by those who used them 
is not always clear ; but they come nearest to the accusative of respect 
or limitation (as etdos KaAXdworos, most beautiful in form). Sometimes 
the infinitive with 76 has this force, where the simple infinitive could 
not be used; as in Lyoure. 91, éreé ye TO €ADetv TovTOV, oluar 
Oedv Twa adtov er’ adtiy ayayeiv THY Tiuwpiay, for, as to his departure, 
I think that some God led him directly to punishment. 


796. We occasionally find 76 with the infinitive in the Mss. in a 
similar loose construction, where we should expect the infinitive with 
Tov or T in apposition with a preceding genitive or dative. See 
THUC. vii. 36, TH mpdtepov apabia Soxotoy «ivat, TO avTirpwpov 
Evykpotoas, and viii. 87, kataBons évexa THs és Aaxedaipova, Td 
Aéyer Gar ws ov« aduet, Where most editors now read 7@ and ro 
against the Mss. But Birklein defends the Mss. readings by Hyrmr. 
Epitaph. 2, dgvov d€ éorw erawelv THY pev TOAW POV THs Tpoaupé- 
gews evexev, TO TpoeAEoHar pou, . . . Tos de TeTEAEvTHKOTAS 
THs avOpetas, TO pa) KaTALTXUVAL TAS TOV Tpoydveyv dpetds, where 
the two infinitives with 76 explain wpoaipécews and dvdpeias. (See 804.) 


797. The infinitive with 7é appears in its greatest variety of mean- 
ings in the construction of 7d i) or 7d 2) od after verbs implying a 
negative (811). See also 813 and 814. 
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Infinitive with rod, 76, and ro, as a Noun, in various 
Constructions. 


798. The infinitive with rod appears as an adnominal genitive, 
a genitive after verbs and adjectives and with comparatives, a 
partitive genitive, a genitive absolute, and a genitive expressing 
cause, purpose, or motive. L.g. 

Tov rely eriOupia, the desire to drink. Tuue. vii. 84. Tovous 
dé Tod (Hv HOcws rHyepovas vouicere, XEN. Cyr. i. 5, 12. Ipods tiv 
réAWw tporBadovres és Arriba PAOov TOU EAEzY, i.e. hope of taking 
the city. Tuc. ii. 56 (see 749), Td yap «d mpdrrew rapa tHv d£iav 
apoppy TOV KakOs ppoveiv Tois dvontows yiyverat, for doing well 
beyond their deserts sets fools to thinking ill, Dem. i. 23. °“H d¢ diayveoun 
avTn THs ekkAnoias ToD Tas orovdas AeAVo Gas, this vote of the as- 
sembly that the treaty had been broken. THuc.i. 87. See Xun, Cyr. i. 4, 4. 

Adgere aitios civar, dpEavtes TOD SiaPaiveryv, by having begun the 
passage of the river. Xun. An. i. 4,15. “Opeyopevor t00 mpOtos Exa- 
“eros yiyveo Aan, being eager each to be first, THuc. ii. 65. Tlapexader 
exysedciobas TOD ws Ppoviswratoy efvat. XEN. Mem. i. 2, 55; so 
iii. 3,11. (See,793.) “Eméoyopev tot Sakpverv, we ceased to weep. 
Puat, Phaed. 117 E, (See below, 807.) Kat yap aes tot Kat- 
akovetv Tivds eiow, for they are unused to obeying any one. DEM. i. 23. 
See xxix.17. "A€vos atrots ddxets etvas TOD ToLatT akovery. Id. xxi. 
134. Tots Kaprovs, of Tod pr Onpwwdds Civ mpas aitvoe yeyovace, 
the fruits of the earth, which are the cause of our not living like beasts. 
Isoc.iv.28. Karypdoato ro aitiy 0d pa) Tada dr odeddo Oat Tov 
pu ov, he cursed him who was responsible for the wages not having been. 
paid long before. Kun, An. vii. 7, 48. (Atrios may take the simple 
infinitive and even the infinitive with ro. See 749 and 795.) IloA- 
Adis Soe? TS prrdéas rayaha Tot Krycac Gar xaderorepov elvat. 
Dem. i 23. So Xmen. Cyr. i 5,13. Neows 7d cvyav Kpeirrov eote 
tod AaXetv. MEN. Mon. 387. Tod Oapoetv 7d rAciorov etAn- 
ores, ie. having become most emboldened. THuc. iv. 34. Ovdev ove 
dvadeias obre TOD Wevder Oat TapadreiWer. DEM. xxxvii. 45. Kis 
tour éAnAvOe TOO vopicerv, Id. xxii 16. To peydAou Epyouv ovTos 
700 éavto Ta déovTa TapagKkevdlery pH apKeiv touTo. XEN. Mem. ii. 
1, 8 (see 806). 

ZrO oe pardov 7) pe TOD pndev ppovety, for want of knowledge. 
Evr. I. A. 677. (Mivas) 73 Aportixdy KaOyjper, Tod Tas poo ddous 

GXdAov tévae avdrw, in order that revenues might come in to him more 
abundantly. Tuuc. i. 4. So ii, 22, 32, 75, 93; XEN... Cyr, 1: 3,9. 
Tod py Ta Sixaa Toveiv, to escape doing what was just. DEM. xviii. 
107. Llpds 7d mpaypa prdovecxodvra Acyetv Tov Katapaves yeve- 
oat. Prat. Gorg. 457 E. This final use appears first and chiefly in 
Thucydides. 


799. The infinitive with r@ may express cause, manner, or 
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means ; or it may follow verbs, adjectives, and adverbs which — 
take the dative. Lg. 

Od8e 76 SbvacOas Kat elwOévar eyew erapOets. Lys. xxxi. 2. 
Ovsevt tov révtwv wréov KeKpaTnKe Pidimmos 7) TO TpoTEpos Tos 
rots mpdypacs yiyverOar. Dem. viii, 11. See xxii 9, T@ pev 
akovoat, TO 8 epyp, “AAG TO Havepds evar TowvTos wv, by 
making it plain that he was such a man, Xun. Mem, i. 2, 3, So Cyr. | 
iv. 5,9. Ov yap 8) T@ ye Koopins (hv a£ov murrevewv, to trust in 
an orderly life. Isoc. xv.24, “Iva dructGou 7 ewe TeTipnaOas bro 
Saovev, that they may distrust my having been honoured by divine 
powers. XEN. Ap. 14. Meifov pépos vepovtes TO pry BovAca Oat 
GAnOj etvar. THuc. iii. 3. "Ioov 6 to tpootévery, AxscH. Ag, 
253. T6 Chv €ote 71 evavtiov, dowep TH ey pHYopevat TO KaHevoecy, 
Prat. Phaed. 71 C. “Opouv éort tw dverdiferv. DEM. xviii, 269. 
To wAovrety taijKoa, obedient to wealth, Ar. Pl. 146. “Apa ro 
TipaocOar. Prat. Rep. 468 D; so dua tw Tipay, 468 E. 


800. The infinitive with the article, as genitive, dative, or 
accusative, very often follows prepositions, or adverbs used as 
prepositions. Lg. 

Tots yap Adyous rept Tov Tipwopyoac Oat Pirirmov opw yryvo- 
pevous, for I see that the speeches are made about punishing Philip. DEM. 
ili. 1. Ilpd rot rovs dpxovs drodotvat, before taking the oaths. Id. 
xviii. 26, °Ex rot mpds xdpuv Snmnyopety eviovs. Id. ii. 3. ?Avri 
Tov TAs efvae Hpotpiov KateoTyn. THUC. vii. 28; so i. 69. °Aod 
Tov Treipav Siovs Evvetos haiver Oat. 1d.i1.188. “Evexa Tod wre 
TOTAL THY LTdpYovoav ovctav. Isoc.i.19. ILpds T@ pydev ex THs 
mperPeias XaPetv, besides receiving nothing from the embassy. DEM. xix. 
229. *Ev tw roXitnv roveto Oar (Xapidnpov), in making Charidemus 
a citizen. Id. xxiii. 188. “E@avpdfero ert rh edOipus (hv. XEN, 
Mem. iv. 8, 2. “Opws dua ro Eévos elvat odk av oier aduxnOAvac, on 
account of being a stranger, Ib. it. 1,15. dvrwv diadépwv eatvero 
kal €is TO TAXY pavOavety a Seou Kal Eis TO KAAOS ExagTA TOLELY. 
Id. Cyr. i. 3, 1. IIpos 76 petpiwv Seto Oat remadevpeévos. Id. Mem. 
i, 2,1; so Demi 4, Ilapa 70 aioxpdv tu bropetvar. Prat. Ap. 
28 C, | : 

801. The infinitive is not found with dvd in any case, with dudié 
in accusative or dative, with xara in genitive, with zapdé in genitive 
or dative, with wept in dative, with mpds in genitive, with iép in 
accusative, or with 76 in accusative or dative. 

802. The genitive of the infinitive with trép is often equivalent 
to a final clause. L.g. 

Tas deqoes ais Kéexpnvral tives brép TOO TH pérpia Kal TA cvv7n On 
py ylyver as év TH ToAE (=tva pi ylyvnrat), the solicitations which 
some have employed in order that moderate counsels and the ordinary prin- 
ciples may not prevail in the state, AESCHIN. iii. 1. Kis ras tpujpers 
euBdvres br ep TOD pa) TO KeAevspevov morHaat (=iva pH) Touirwow), 
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embarking on shipboard that they might avoid doing what was bid, Dem. 
xviii, 204, 


803. The article cannot ordinarily be omitted when the infinitive 
follows a preposition. 

(a) A singular exception occurs in a few cases of avti with the 
simple infinitive in Herodotus. See 6s dvti pév SovAwy eroijoas 
éhevbépovs Ilépras efvar, dvti S& dpxerOar im GAhwv apxevv 
dadvrwv, i. 210, where the antithesis of avr’ pév dotAwv makes avTt 
8& dpxerOa. more natural ; also vi. 32 (with no antithesis), So vil. 
170 (but with a various reading dv7t T0%). 

(b) I1Ajy, except, as an adverb, may have the simple infinitive ; as 
rt dAdo rAiv Wevdp A€yerv, SopH. Ph. 100. So rAjy yapoov 
tuxetv, AEscH. Eum, 737. 


804. An infinitive, with the article in any case, may stand in 
apposition to a noun in the same case. Lg. 

‘H rév raldwv dpxiy, TS pi) edv edevOépovs civar, ews, k.T.X., the 
government of chaildren,—not permitting them to be free, until, ete. PLat. 
“Rep. 590 E. Totré éote 76 dduxeiv, TO rréov Tov dAAwY (nTEtV 
éxew. Id. Gorg. 483 C. Totro rpordpouv éExovor Tois TUpavvors, 
+ mohAGy dpxewv. Id. Rep. 578 D, Té tovrov pakapuitepov, TOU 
yn pexOijvac; Xun. Cyr. viii. 7, 25. Aoxet rovTw Siadépey avip 
rav dAdov (bur, TO Tyshs dpéyerOar, Id, Hier. vil. 35 so Occ. 
xiv. 10. 

For a few doubtful cases of the infinitive with 76, in apparent 
apposition with a genitive or dative, see 796. 


805. The infinitive with 76 is used in exclamations of surprise 
or indignation. 9. 

Td 88 pnd’ Kvvqv olkobev edOeiv éue Tov Kakodalpov’ éxovta, but 
to think that I, wretched fellow, should come from home without even my 
cap! Ar. Nub. 268. Tijs pwpias: 7d Ala vopicery, dvta tHALKOU- 
rovi, what folly ! to believe in Zeus, now you are so big! Ib. 819. 

For the simple infinitive in these exclamations, see 787. 


806. The infinitive with its subject, object, or other adjuncts 
(sometimes including dependent clauses) may be preceded by the 
article 76, the whole sentence standing as a single noun, either as 
the subject or object of a verb, as the object of a preposition, or 
in apposition with a pronoun like rovro. Eg. 

Td pev yop ToAAG aro NorAeKévar Kara TOV TOAELOY THS NPETEPAS 
dpedelas av Tus Oetn Sixatws’ Td S& pire TadaL TOUTO met ovOEevat, 
mepnvevas TE Twa Hply cuppaxlav ToUTwY aVvTippoToy, av BovAdpeBa 
xpio Oat, THS Trap ékeivov evvolas edepyeTnp av eywye Geinv. DEM. i. 10. 

‘dS yap mpos avdpa Ovnrov Kat dud Karpovs Tuas ioxvovTa ‘ypacov- 

ras eiphynv a0avarov cvvbécOar THY KaTa THS TOAEWS alTXvVNY, 

Kal droorephoat pay povov TOV dAAwy dAAG Kal Tov mapa THs 
a‘ 
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rixns ebepyerwOv Thy TéALY, Kal ToratTy Teprove ie XpioGar Tova 
plas date pa povov rods dvtas “A@nvaiovs arha Kal robs Vorepov 
mote péAXovras érec Oar TavTas 7OiKHKEVAL, TOS OVXL TAVOELVOY ETTIV ; 
Id. xix. 55, 


Simple Infinitive and Infinitive with rod after Verbs of 
Hindrance, ete." 


807. After verbs and other expressions which denote hindrance 
or freedom from anything, two forms are allowed, the simple 
infinitive, and the genitive of the infinitive with rod. 

Thus we can say (a) eipyet oe Totro roueiv (747) and (d) cipyee 
ge T00 TovTo Toelv (798), both with the same meaning, he prevents 
you from doing this. As the infinitive, after verbs implying a 
negation, can take ju to strengthen the previous negation without 
otherwise affecting the sense (815, 1), we have a third and a 
fourth: form, still with the same meaning: (¢) elpye: ve 7) TovTO 
moveiv, and (d) cipyer ve TOD poy TovTO Toveiv, he prevents you from 
doing this. (For a fifth form, cipyes oe TO pi) TotTo woveiv, With 
the same meaning, see 811.) 

If the leading verb is itself negatived (or is interrogative with 
a negative implied), the double negative jz) od is generally used 
instead of pj in the form (c) with the simple infinitive, but. 
probably never in the form (d) with the genitive of the in- 
finitive ; as ovx eipyes oe pi) od TovTo Toreiv, he does not prevent 
you from doing this (815, 2), but not rov p2) 0d Toto woeiv, (See. 
also 811, for rd py ov.) Eg. 

(a) Kaxov 8€ rotov etpye rotr é€erdévar; Sopu. O. T. 129. 
Tlaidds Bépyntos, dv Oavetv éppvodunv. Eur. Ale. 11. ?Ext’OAdvOov 
droréurovel, dws eipywos Tovs exeiOev ériBonOeiv. THve. i. 62. 
"AdXos 6€ tus wopifer Gat Ta eritH Sea SpKxovs 7)5n KaTeXovTas Hmas 
(jee), Xun. An, ili, 1, 20. Evdoximety éuroddov cdhiow etvat. 
Prat. Euthyd. 305 D. Ki totré tus eipyet Spav dxvos, if any hesitation. 
prevents you from doing this. Id. Soph. 242 A. Thy idseav ris yis 
ovdev pe kwAdver KEyerv. Id. Phaed. 108 D. Tov Pidurrov raped- 
Geiv ovk édtvavto kwAtdocat, Dem. vy. 20. 


(bt) Tot d€ Spareretery Seopots deipyovor; XEN. Mem. ii. 1, 
16. To yap Yevdopevov aiverOar kal rod cvyyvipns twds Tvy- 
Xdvewv eproddv padriota avOpéros ylyverau. Id. Cyr. iii, 1, 9. 
Kiev dre kwAtoee (Av) TOG Katew émidvras. Id. An. i.6,2. "Ewe. 
oxXopev TOV Sakpvev. Prat. Phaed. 117 E (cf. 117 C, quoted in 811).. 
"Arecxopnv Tod AaBetv Tod Sixalov évexa, DEM. xix. 223... 


(0) Ovnrods y¥ Gravoa pH tpoodépKker Oar popov. AESCH. Prom. 


1 See Madvig’s Bemerkungen iiber einige Puncte der griechisch tig-- 
ungslehre, pp. 47-66, : POE ag 
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248. Totpoy prddgea o dvopa pr tacxXerv Kaxos. Sopn. O. C. 
667. “Orep écxe py THY IleAorévvncov ropOetv, which prevented 
him from ravaging the Peloponnesus. Tuuc. i. 78. AvexdAvoe or) d10- 
pOcipar. Id. iii, 49. “Ereyevero kwAtpara py adénOjvar. Id. i. 
16. éprovow xijpuxa, trodeEdpevor oxjoew Tov Lraptujryv 1) 
é€vévat. Hor. ix. 12. Etpye pa BAaordverv. Puat. Phaedr. 
251 B. 

Od yap ors “EAAnor ovdepia exdvors po 0d ddvtas AOyov etvar 
covs SovAovs. Hpt. viii. 100. (See 815, 2; 816.) Ov dvvarol airy 
ioxew ciot "Apyetou pr) odk e€vévae, Id. ix. 12. “Qote Eevov y’ av 
odde’ bv0?, dorep ov viv, trextparoipny pi) od cuveKod ery. 
Sopu. 0. 0.565. Ti éuroddv pr) ov x! bBprfopevorvs aroOavety ; 
Xen. An. iii. 1,13. (Té éurodév implies ovdev euaroddv.) Tivos av 
Sé010 3) ODYXL Taprav etdaipwv etvar; what would hinder you from 
being perfectly happy? Id. Hell. iv. 1, 36. 

(d) Ilé@s yap dois Sto avdpas eer Tod py Kataddvar, ie, will 

keep two men from sinking. Xwn. An, iii. 5,11. “Ov ovdeis rw mpobets 
Tod py wAéov Exewy amerpdmrero, THUG. i. 76. Ei 8 dp’ eproddy 
“ru adt@ eyevero TOU pr) edOds TéTe SixdoagOar, DEM. xxxiil. 25. 
*Hrrictaro THY wohw puuK pov amoXuroveav TOU pe) Tals eX ATHLS 
cvpopais mepumecetv. Isoo. xv. 122. ’AmocoPotvres dy eumrodwv 
ylyvowro Tod p1) Spav avrodvs TO dAov atparevpa. XEN. Cyr. li. 4, 
23. Hiddres bts ev doade? eiot TOD poy dev TaGeiv. Th. ili. 8, 31 
(cf. THuc. vi. 18, quoted in 749). Tov 8€ pr) (kaxds) Tao xXevv 
abrot rarav ddevav ayere, you were entirely free from fear of suffering 
harm. Den. xix. 149. ’Evotons ovdepids ér drootpopis Tod p.1) Ta. 
Xpipar exerv vpas, there being no longer any escape from the conclusion 
that you-have taken bribes (from your having bribes). Id. XXiv. 9. 

The last two examples show that the genitive of the infinitive can 
take pj, even after nouns implying hindrance or freedom. In the two 
following, the addition of pj is more peculiar :— 

‘H dzopia Tod pu) Hovxdtew, the inability to rest. Tuuc. ii. 49. 
Ty Tod py Evprretv amorig, through distrust of sailing with them ; i.e. 
through unwillingness to sail, caused by distrust. Id. i. 75. 


808. The infinitive with rod pu) can be used as a genitive in its 
ordinary negative sense ; as otre eorw ovdepia rpopacis Hiv TOD j42) 
Spav ratra, no ground for not doing this, Puat. Tim. 20 C. See also 
examples in 798. 


809. Although jj od is more common than po) after negatives in 
the form (c), the simple 7) sometimes occurs. Eg. 

Od roddv xpdvov po eréerxov py pe vavotoAciv taxt. Sop. Ph. 
349. Oveé 2 dppatos ppovpay rapnAe, TOvd_ pay Aevowew oToAov. 
Id. Tr. 226. 


810. The infinitive in the forms (a), (c), and (d), (but, according to 
Madvig, not in the form (6), with tod without paj) may follow negatives 
in the construction of 807. See the examples. 
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Infinitive with ro pay or TO jury ov. 


811. The infinitive with 7d jj is used after many verbs and 
expressions which denote or even imply hindrance, prevention, 
omission, or denial, the pj merely strengthening the negative idea 
of the leading verb. If the leading verb is itself negatived, or is © 
interrogative with a negative implied, 7d pu) od is generally used 
with the infinitive instead of 75 pj (compare 807). 

This infinitive with 7d pj or 7d pa) od is often less closely 
connected with the leading verb than the simple infinitive (see 
791), and it sometimes denotes merely the result of a prevention 
or omission. It is sometimes an object accusative, as after 
expressions of denial; but it oftener resembles the accusative of 
respect or limitation. It adds a fifth expression, eipye: ve TO py 
rovro Toveiv, to the four already given in 807 as equivalents of he 
prevents you from doing this ; and a corresponding form, ov« eipyet 
ge TO p47) 0D TovTO wrovetv, for he does not prevent you from doing this. 
Lg. 

Tov rAciorov dutAov cipyov TO wi) Tpoekvras TOV drAwY TA eyyds 
TS TOAEWS KaKOUpyetV, they prevented them from injuring, etc. THUC. ili. 
1. To dé pa) AenrAaTHoas EAdvTas opeas THY TOAW Exye Tdd¢, this 
prevented them from plundering the city. Hpt.v. 101. Otot re Foav 
Katéxew TO 1) Sakpvey, to restrain their tears. Puat. Phaed. 117 C 
(cf. 117 E, quoted in 807). dos re Evyyevijs TO pry aduKxety 
oxjoet, will check injustice. AnscH. Eum. 691. Obroé etow povor ére 
qty eprodov TO 7) 5n evar evOa arate eomevoouev. XEN. An. iv. 
8,14. Kipwva rapa tpeis afeitoav Yipovs Td pg) Oavatw (nprd- 
oat, ie. by three votes they allowed Cimon to escape the punishment of 
death. Dum. xxiii, 205. Tpets d€ povar Widor Sujveyxay 7d pu7) Oava- 
Tov TiHnoat, and only three votes prevented you from condemning him to- 
death (lit. made the difference about condemning, etc.). Ib. 167. See Xun. 
Cyr. v. 1, 25, and Ag.v.4. oPos yap av trvov rapacratel To p11) 
PeBaios BrA™apa cvpBarety brve, ie. stands by to prevent my closing 
my eyes in sleep. AnscH. Ag. 15. 

Ovk evaytdbropar TS pr) 0d yeywveiv wav dcov mpooyxpiiere. 
Id. Prom. 786. Ovdsev yap air ratr érupxéces TO pr) 0d Tecety 
aripws TropaT oOvK avarxeTa, this will not suffice to prevent him from 
falling, etc. Ib. 918. Aetrer pev 008 & mpdcbev ySepev 7d p21) 0d 
Baptorov eivar, they have no lack of being heavily grievous. Sopx,O. T. 
1232. Mijrou, kaovyvity, po atysdoys To hi) od} Oavety te ov cor 
Tov Gavovta @ ayvioas, do not think me too unworthy to die with thee, 
ete. Id. Ant.544, (Compare Ant. 22, and 0.C. 49.) Ovx direoydunv 
TO py ovK ext Tobro €ADciv, I did not refrain from proceeding to this 
subject. Par. Rep. 354 B; see Crit. 483 C. Ovx dréryovto oid? 
amd Tov hikwov TO poy odXE TAEoverTEty adrdv TeiparOat. XEN. 
Cyr. i. 6, 32. Adryv pev ob pucodvr exelvnv tiv wédAw 7d pe} od 
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peyddnv efvar Kebdaipova, not grudging that city its right to be great, 
etc. Ar. Av. 36. (Compare pionoev piv Kvot Kippa yevéo Oar, I. 
xvii, 272.)  Ovddels dvrideyes TO pr) od A€~evv 6 Te exacros 
nyeirar treiorov aévov érictacOar, no one objects to saying, etc. XEN. 
Symp. iii. 3. M1) rapys 76 pi) 0d Ppdaoar, do not omit to speak of tt. 
Sopu. O. T. 283. Ovdéva SivacGar kpirrew TO pi) ody 75€0s av 
kal @poOv éoOiery adtdv, that no one is able to prevent people from 
knowing that he would gladly even eat some of them raw. XEN. Hell. iii. 


BG: 


812. The form 76 pu) is more common here when the leading verb 
is negative, where regularly 75 yy od would be used, than pu} for px) 
ov in the corresponding case (809). Eg. 

Od av éoxopny TO pi) aToKAYoat Tovpov GOov Senas. SOPH. 
O. T. 13887. Tis cot dreAcipOn TO pH cor dkoovbetv; ie. who 
failed to follow you? Xun. Cyr. v. 1,25. "Akos & ovdev erjpkeray 70 
pr wodww pev doep ody exer TaPetv. AnscH. Ag. 1170. Kat dypt 
épacat KovK arapvovpar TO 4. Sopu. Ant. 443. Ow dpvynois corw 
avrois TO py) TavO” drep PiAirrov mparrery, it ts not even possible 
‘for them to deny that they did these things in the interest of Philip. Drm. 
xix. 163; so xx.135. So perhaps we may explain 70 j7) éreBovdAcdveuv 
in Hpr, i. 209 (see § 814). 


813. Although the infinitive with 7d p# is most frequently used 
(as in 811) after verbs containing a negative idea, it can also have a 
negative sense as the object of other verbs or with adjectives. See 70 
py oparrco Oar éripedrcto Gas (quoted in 791), and 7d pay BrAErev 
érotya, (quoted in 795), in both of which the infinitive is really nega- 
tived by py. We must distinguish also the use of tot px) with the 
infinitive as an ordinary negative expression (see examples in 798) 
from that which is explained in 807. Compare, likewise, 7d ju) o¥ 
with the infinitive in 814 and in 811. The nature of the leading 
verb will always make the force of the negative plain. We have the 
same distinction, with the simple infinitive, between dvayxa(er ve p17) 
éAOetv, he compels you not to go (747), and elipyer ve uy) EADECY, he 
prevents you from going (807). 


814. The infinitive with 75 yp) od may be used in a negative 
sense in various constructions with verbs and expressions 
which do not have a negative meaning, provided these are them- 
selves negatived or are interrogative implying a negative. Though 
rd ui) od is more common here, 76 pj is also allowed. Evy. 

Kovéels yé po dv reicevev dvOpiruv TO wy obk EOeiv ex’ avror, 
and no man can persuade me not to go after him. Ar. Ran. 68. Od 
pévTot eee YE 70 a) ov peyadorpay Lov TE kat KAKOT Pay |LOV elvat, 
but he did not persuade them that he was not full of great and evil under- 
takings. Xen. Hell. v. 2, 36. (For similar expressions with py ov 
without 76, see 749 and 815, 2.) Tots cots ovdev av Exoupey peppa- 
Oar 7d pr odxXt dvTa mempaxévat, we cannot blame the Gods for not 
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having done everything. Id. Cyr. vii. 5, 42 (cf. tad7 oby tyiv péppo- 
pat, AR. Nub, 525), Ovde devov eporye civas paiverar TO p27) 08 Bon- 
civ rovrous Tots Adyous wavra avdpa. Prat. Leg. 891 A. : Adoyov 
7d po) od Téuvew. Id. Soph. 219 E (see 817). Tots de ovde Adyos 
Nelreras 76 px) od Tovypots etvat. Dem. xxiv. 69.1 : 

OdvKkov éori pnxavy ovdepia 7d 1) éxeivov exvPovredvew epol, there 
is then no way by which I can believe that he ts not plotting against me. 
Hot. i. 209 (cf. Prat. Phaed. 72 D). “Heo tiva yvepnv Aeyeww TO 
pi) ebptrpoxros evar; Ar. Nub. 1084. "Edy odx oidy re eivas 76 
pun) Gzroxreival pe, he said it was not possible not to condemn me to death. 
Prat, Ap. 29 C, 


M>) od wire INFINITIVE AND PaRTICIPLE, AND (RARELY) 
with Nouns. 


815. 1. The use of » with the infinitive in the forms (c) and 
(d) in 807 is to be referred to the general principle, by which the 
infinitive after all verbs expressing a negative idea (as those of 
denying, distrusting, concealing, forbidding, preventing, etc.) can 
always take pj, to strengthen the negation implied in the leading 
verb. Thus we say dpvetrat ui) ddnOes etvar TovTOo, he denies that 
this is true; dmnydpeve pndéva totto roreiv, he forbade any one to 
do this. This pa can, however, be omitted without affecting the 
sense. 

2. An infinitive which for any reason would take pj (either 
affecting the infinitive itself, as an ordinary negative, or 
strengthening a preceding negation, as in the case just mentioned) 
generally takes the double negative j:) 0%, if the verb on which 
it depends is itself negatived or is interrogative with a negation 
implied. Thus the example given above, dpvetras 7) dAnbes civae 
touro, if we negative the leading verb, generally becomes ovx 
dpveirat p21) 00K GAnOes etvar TovTo, he does not deny that this is 
true. So, when the original pj really negatives the infinitive, as 
in Sikaidy €ore pt) TOUTOY aduevas, it is just not to acquit him, if we 
negative the leading verb, we commonly have od Sikaudv éore p12) 
ov tovrov aiévat, it is not just not to acquit him. Eg. 

“Qs odx Goidy cor dv pi) 0d BonOety Sixatoortvy, because (you said) 
at would be improus for you not to bring aid to Justice. Puat. Rep. 427 E. 
Ovk dv riBoiuny py od Tad” expabey capds, I cannot consent not to 
learn the whole. Sop. O. T. 1065. “Avdpa & otk éote 7) 0D Kakov 
Eupevat, it is not possible for a man not to be base, Stmon. v. 10. See 
also Prat. Phaed. 72 D (in 749). For examples in which pi) od 
strengthens the negation of the leading verb, see 807. 


_ | This is cited by Birklein (p. 67) as the only case of the article wit’ wh oa 
in the Orators ; and no case occurs in either Herodotus or Thucyuides. 
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This applies also to the infinitive with-76 pj. See 811 and 814. 


816. When pi or pr) 0d with the infinitive follows a verb of 
landrance, ete. (807), neither jy) nor pa) ov can be translated. When 
pap really negatives the infinitive (as in the examples last given), pa 
od must be ‘translated by one negative. In Par. Rep. 368 B, the 
passage quoted in 427 E (815, 2, abov e), Socrates had said aisauka pon) 
ot8 dovwov 4... drayopevew Kad p23) Bon Geir, being prevented 
from saying pr) ov BonGeiv by the previous pa) oud’. In Xow. Ap. 34 
vig have OvUTE p21) peepvnocbat Sbvapac avToo OUTE PE [LV [LEVOS py ovuK 
é€rauvely. 


817. Verbs and expressions which contain such negative ideas 
as impossibility, difficulty, unwillingness, or impropr ‘ety. sometimes 
take 7) od (instead of the simple pi) with the infinitive, to express 
a real negation, even when the leading verb is not negatived. £9. 

Anjou & apXOVTOS adtvara ft) ov KaKOTHTO eyyiver Gat, at as impos- 
sible that vice should not come in (as if it were ov Suvard), Hpr. iii. 82. 
Acwvov e0bK ee civ a) ov aBeiv ard. Id. i, 187. “Qore raow 
aio xdvay elvat [L7) OV rvorovdd lew, 80 thet all were ashamed not to join 
heartily in the work, Xun, An. ii. 3,11. So yoydtvero 7 0d haiverOar, 
Cyr. viii. 4,5. Aloypdv eore regs ovxt ddvat, Prat. Prot. 352 D. 
TloAAi dvove 7) odxX Hyeio Ga. Id. aie 210 B. So after avonrov, 
ib. 218 C; after _adoyor, id. Soph. 219 E (see 814). For yaAemds 
followed by pa) 0%, see example under 819. 


818. M) ov is occasionally used with participles in negative 
sentences, in place of the simple jj, to express a negative con- 
dition. The following cases are quoted :— 

OvKwv OlKkavov €ivat (Aapetov avdpidvra) ioravat py ovkK bmep- 
BaXXoépevov toior epyows, i.e. he said that Darius had no right to set 
up his statue (in front of that of Sesostris), wnless he surpassed him in has 
exploits (=e pa) drepBadreran), Hot. ii. 110. _Karappodjcav pa) ov 
- . + THY MéiAntov ofot te ewou e€eXetv pi) od edVvTES VavKpaTopeEs 
they feared that they might not be able to capture Miletus without being masters 
of the sea (their thought was «i pu) vavxparopes ecpev). Id. vi. 9. 
Eivary 8é ov« é€eActoer Oar eparay ui) od ANpeos EOVTOS TOU KUKXOV, 
they refused to march out on the ninth of the month (and thereafter) wntil 
the moon should be full (€av pur) tApys 7). Id. vi. 106. Avoddyytos 
yap av einv Tovdvde pi) 00 KaTOLKTELpwv pay, for I should be hard 
of heart (817) should I feel no pity for such a band of suppliants (et pu) 
Katoukteipoyu). SopuH. O. T. 12. Od yap dv paxpay tyvevoy adtds, 
py otk €xwv te avpPorov, for I should not have traced it far, if I had 
attempted it by myself without any clue. Ib. 220. (For the force of 
the subordinate condition of px) ov« €ywv in its relation to the real pro- 
tasis in avrds, see 511.) "Hees yap ov Kev) ye, TovT eyd cadis eLorba, 
pa obxt Seip euot pépovad Tu, i.e. you have not come empty- -handed,— 
(not at least) without bringing me some cause for alarm (i.e, obk et py 
épets). 1d.0.C. 359. (M1) ovx? Pépovca adds a condition as a quali- 
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fication to Kev.) Odx dpa éort diddy tO pidrodvte ovdev pa odK 
dvriptrody, unless it loves in return. Prat. Lys. 212 D. (Cf pidou 
8é ye ovk dy elev pri) Tept TAA ToLodpevor Eavrovs, 215 B.) Tis 
yap dv iBovdhOn puxpa Kepdavat, K.7-A.; 088’ av ets pus) od TvVELOMs 
éavte ovkopavrovvts, not a man (would have wished for this) uf he had 
not been conscious that he was a sycophant (= et pa) ovvi{der). DEM. lviii.. 
13. Ovre yap vavayds, av pr) ris AgBytar Pepopevos, ovroT ay 
odceev abtov: ott dvijp mévyns yeyos wy 0d TéexVQVY paday dbvawr 
dv dopadas Cyv tov Biov (ie. «¢ pi) dOo., corresponding to av pr 
AdPynra). Poem. Fr, 213. 

819. M>) od occasionally occurs with nouns, in the same 
general sense as with participles, to express a negative condition 
to a negative statement. Lg. 

Ai re wédeus roddal Kat yadrerai AoBeiv, pr) od xpovm Kal 
ToXopkia, the cities were many, and difficult (= not easy, 817) to capture 
except by time and siege. Dem. xix. 123. Tovatrns 5€ tyuns TuxXeEtv 
OvxX olov Te fi) OD TOV TOAY TH youn SiahépovTa, to attain such honour 
4s not possible except for one who is of far transcendent wisdom. Isoc. x. 
47, (If rév is omitted, duahépovra as a participle belongs under 818.) 


820. It may be noted that 2) ov in poetry always forms one 
syllable, 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE PARTICIPLE. 


821. As the infinitive is a verbal noun, so the participle is 
a verbal adjective ; both retaining all the attributes of a verb 
which are consistent with their nature. 

822. The participle has three uses :—first, it may express 
an attribute, qualifying a noun like an ordinary adjective 
(824-831); secondly, it may define the circwmstances under 
which the action of the sentence takes place (832-876) ; 
thirdly, it may be joined to a verb to supplement its mean- 
ing, often having a force resembling that of the infinitive 
(877-919). 

823. The distinction between the second and third of these classes 
is less clearly marked than that between the first and the two others : 
thus in *derar Tiyndpevos, he delights in being honoured, the participle 
is generally classed as supplementary (881), although it expresses 
cause (838). Even an attributive participle may also be circum- 
stantial ; as 6 pi) Sapels dvOpur7os, the wnflogged man (824), involves a 
condition. The three classes are, nevertheless, sufficiently distinct for 
convenience, though the lines (like many others in syntax) must not 
be drawn so strictly as to defeat their object. 


A. ATTRIBUTIVE PARTICIPLE. 


824, The participle may qualify a noun, like an attri- 
butive adjective. Here it may often be translated by a 
finite verb and a relative, especially when it is preceded by 
the article. Hg. 


Ilddus xdAAer Stapépovea, a city excelling in beauty. *Avyp xa- 
Ads rerardevpévos, a man (who has been) well educated. Ot mpé- 
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oBeus of rapa Pirlrrov reppOervres, the ambassadors (who had been) 
sent from Philip. “Avépes of Todro rounwovres, men who will do this. 

Ev 1 Meconvig more oboy yp, im the land which was once 
Messenia. Tuvc. iv. 3. Srparevovow ért tas AidAov vicovs KaXdov- 
pévas, they sail against the so-called Aeolian islands, lit. the islands called 
those of Aeolus. Id. iii. 88. At dpirtar Soxotcas etvar pices, 
the natures which seem to be best. XEN. Mem. iv. 1,3. At apo Tov 
oréparos vies vavpaxovoa. THUC. vii. 23. “Ezereiopny peyav 
elvan Tov KaTEetAnpora Kivdvvoy tiv TAL, the danger which had 
overtaken the city. Dum. xviii. 220. ‘O pa) Sapeis dvOpwros ov rat- 
deverar. Mun. Mon. 422. 


825. The participle with the article may be used sub- 
stantively, like any adjective. Here it may generally be 
translated by a finite verb and a relative, the verb expressing 
the tense of the participle. Ly. 


Ot Kpatotvres, the conquerors. Oi merewpévot, those who have been 
convinced. Otrds éote 6 TovTo Toijoas, this is the one who did tt. 
Obrot cicw of tyas rdvras dduxynoorvres, these are the men who will 
wrong you all. Ildvres ot rapovres TovTO eWpwr, all who were present 
saw this. TO Kkpatoty tis roAews, the ruling part of the state. 

‘O pa AaBov kal dtapOapels vevikne TOV Ovotpevor, he who 
did not take (the bribe) and become corrupt has defeated the one who would 
buy him. Dum. xviii. 247 (see 841). Tov épyacopévwrv evovtov, 
there beiny in the country those who would cultivate it (i.e. men to cultivate 
it). Ken. An. ii. 4,22. (See 826 and 840.) Ilapa rots apiorous 
dokovo.yv etvat, among those who seem to be best. Id. Mem. iv. 2, 6. 
"Hy 6¢ 6 pev tiv yveunv tavtyv eitov Lleicavdpos, and Peisander 
was the one who gave this opinion. Tuuc. viii. 68. Tots “Apxddwv 
oeréepois oboe Evppayxors mpoeirov, they proclaimed to those of the 
Arcadians who were their allies. Id. v. 64. “Adexréov eyo hype efvar 
To) codpovely SuvnToOMEVY, Le. one who is to be able to be discreet. XEN. 
Symp. iv. 26. 


826. When the participle, in either of these constructions, 
refers to a purpose, intention, or expectation, it is generally 
future, though sometimes present. E.g. 


Népov Sypooia tov tatta Kwiocovra: réOewrat Tovtovi, they 
have publicly enacted this law, which is to prevent these things. DEM. xxi. 
49. See Xun. An. il. 4, 22 in 825. ‘O jynodpevos ovdels errat, 
there will be nobody who will lead us. Ib. ii. 4,5. ToAdods efopev 
TOUS ETOIwS TVVAywWrLCopMEeVOUS Hiv. IsoC. viii. 139. 

See the more common use of the circumstantial future participle to 
express a purpose, in 840. 


827. (a) Participles, like adjectives, are occasionally used 
substantively even without the article, in an indefinite sense ; 
generally in the plural. E.g. 
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"Exec dddexa tpunpers exwv eri rohdds vads KexTypévors, he 
satled with twelve triremes against men who had many ships. Xen. Hell. 
v. 1,19. “Orav roAcpotvrwv rods GAG, whenever a city of 
belligerents 1s taken. Id. Cyr. vii. 5, 73. Mera tatra dduxvodytal pos 
amayyéXAovres Stu 6 rarip aeiras, there come messengers an- 
nouncing, ete. Isoc. xvii. 11. Advair dv otd dv icytov dvyetr, 
not even a strong man could escape. SorxH. El. 697. Ovx éote he 
Lovyvra. (a lover) pa avtiprArcto Gar; Pav. Lys. 212 B. 

(b) This use in the singular appears especially in Ovnrov dvta, one 
who is a mortal. This indefinite expression, though masculine, may 
refer to both sexes. Hg. 

Ev wouxiAdou 6 Ovyroy ovta KdANcow PBaivew éuot pev ovda- 
pas avev PoBov, ie. for a mortal (like myself) to walk on these rich 
embroideries, etc. AnscH. Ag. 923. Kovdus hépew xpi) Ovntov ovta 
cvpdopds, (one who is) a mortal (like yourself) must bear calamities 
lightly (addressed to Medea). Eur. Med. 1018. So in Sopn. Ant. 455 
@vytov ov@ means a mortal (like myself), and refers to Antigone, not 
to Creon ; she means that Creon’s proclamations could not justify her 
in violating the edicts of the Gods. 


828. In the poets, the participle with the article sometimes becomes 
so completely a substantive, that it takes an adnominal genitive rather 
than the case which its verbal force would require. A few expressions 
like of mpooyjxovtes, relatives, TO cupdepov or TA TvpEpovTa, gain, 
advantage, Ta trdépxovTa, resources, are thus used even in prose. Ey. 

“O éxeivov Texwy, his father (for 6 éxetvoy texwv). Eur. El. 335. 
Ta puxpa cuvppépovta THs ToAEws, the small advantages of the state. 
Dem. xviii. 28. BaciAéws tpoonjKovrés tives, certain relatives of 
the king. THuo. i. 128. 

829. (a) The neuter singular of the present participle with 
the article is sometimes used as an abstract noun, where we 
should expect the infinitive with the article. This occurs chiefly 
in Thucydides and in the poets. Eg. 

Ev 7 pay meAcTOvTe a€vveTdtepos erovTat, in the want of practice 
they will be less skilful. THuc. i. 142. (Here we should expect ev’ 7@ 
piy pererav.) Tvitw 7d pev ded1ds adtod robs evavriovs paddcv 
poBnaov, To S& Oapaoty ddccarepov exdpevov. Id. i. 36. (Here 76 
de616s, fear, is used like 7d dedievar, and 7d Oapoody, courage, like 76 
Oapceiv or 7d Odpoos.) Mera rod Sdpwpévor, with action (like pera 
tov dpacGat). Id. v. 102, Tod tramvevar mA€ov 7) TOU PEVOVTOS 
iv Sudvovav éxovow (infin. and partic. combined). Id. v. 9. Kai ce 
y ciadéw 75 yap voooty Tobe ce Evprapaoraryy AaPeiv. Soru. 
Ph. 674 (7d voootv = 7) vdcos). Td yap rodoty exaoros éxpabeiv 
Gédwv ovk dv peOciro, tplv KaP? 7Soviv KAvev. Id. Tr. 196. 

This is really the same use of the neuter singular of an adjective 
for the corresponding abstract noun, which is common in ordinary 
adjectives ; as TO Kadév, beauty, for To KéAXos; 7d Sixavov and 70 
dduxov for 7) Suxavoo’'vy and 4 ddukéa, 
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(v) A similar construction sometimes occurs when a participle 
and a noun are used like an articular infinitive with its subject, 
where in English we generally use a finite verb. £.g. 

Mera S¢ SéAwva oixdpevov éXaPe veperis peyardyn Kpoivor, 
ie. after Solon was gone (like peta 7d Lodwva otxerOar). Hv. i. 34. 
Ent rovrov tupavvevovros, in his reign. 1d.i.15: so viii. 44. “Eree 
réurT peta Lvpaxotoas oikiabeioas, in the fifth year after the 
foundation of Syracuse. THuc. vi. 3. Compare post urbem conditam in 
Latin. Mera xaddv ottw Kat ravtodardv Adyov pynOGévra (like 
peta. TO... pn Oqvan). Prat. Symp. 198 B. Ty rode ovre ToXe- 
pov Kakas cup Bdvtos ove oTdcews TUToTE aiTuos éyéeveTo, Le. the 
cause of a disastrous result of any war (like Tot wéAcuov Twa KaKOs 
ovpBnva.). Xun. Mem. i. 2, 63. 

(c) The same construction occurs in Homer ; as és 7€Avov KaTa- 
Sivra, to the going down of the sun, Il. i. 601; ap jot harvopevy- 
uv, Il. ix. 682. 

For the peculiar use of the aorist participle here, see 149. 


830. The participle is sometimes used like a predicate 
adjective, with eiwi or yéyvopa. Lg. 

Té mor éorly otros éxeivov diadhepwv; in what is this man 
different from that one (another form for duadéper) ? Prat. Gorg. 500 C. 
Vvuppéepov tv TH wdAet, it was advantageous to the state (= cvveeper). 
Dem. xix. 75. Ovdre yap Opacts ot? otv rpodeioas eipl To ye vov 
oy». Sopw. O. T. 90. “Amapvedpevds eats (=adrapwerat). Hot. 
iii, 99. “H 6 éorl déxa oradiovs adréxovea, and tt (the island) is 
ten stades distant. Id, ix. 51. 

“Av 7) GéXovea, ravT e000 Kopifetat, whatever she wants, she 

always obtains from me (for dv OéAy). Sopx. O. T. 580. *Hv yap 6 
OemictokAns BeBadtata 8) picews icxiv SyrAdoas, Kal d&v0s 
Gavpacai, Themistocles was one who manifested, ete. THuc.i.138. Tov- 
TO OVK €oTL yLyVOpmevov Tap piv; is not this something that goes on 
im our minds? Prat, Phil. 39 C. Tovro xwédvvevter tpdrov twa ye- 
yvopevov 7 Sixaootvy €ivar, justice seems somehow to be proving to 
be (lit. becoming) this, Id. Rep. 433 B. 

So with trdpyo and the poetic réAopar; as totro trdpxew twas 
elddrTas yyovpar, I think you may be presumed to know this, Dum. xviii. 
95; euelo AeALacpevos erdrev, Il. xxiii. 69. 

831. On the same principle, the participle is used in all periphrastic 
forms with eivi and éxw for the perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect. 
In the future perfect active, the periphrastic form is generally the 
only one in use ; in the third person plural of the perfect and pluper- 
fect middle and passive of most verbs, it is the only form possible, 
Examples of the perfect participle with eiué or jv as peculiar forms of 
the perfect and pluperfect, in other persons, are given in 45 ; of exw and 
<’xov with the aorist and perfect participle for the perfect and pluper- 


fect, in 47 and 48 ; of éoowox with the perfect and aorist participle for 
the future perfect, in 80 and 81. 
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B. CIRCUMSTANTIAL PARTICIPLE, 


832. The participle may define the circwmstances under 
which an action takes place, agreeing with the noun or 
pronoun to which it relates. The negative of such a 
participle is ov, unless it has a conditional force. 

The relations expressed by the participle in this use are 
the following :— 


833. I. Zime, the tenses of the participle denoting various 
points of time, which is relative to that of the leading verb. 
Lg. 


Tatra eira@yv damper, when he had said this, he departed. ~Arivtnoa 
Didinry aridvre, I met Philip as he was departing. Totro rerown- 
KOTES xappynoovow. Tatra erpatte otpatny Ov, he did these things 
while he was general. Tatra mpdéger otpatnyov, he will do these 
things when he is general. Tupavvetoas Se rn tpia ‘Imrias éxdper 
broamroveos és Viyevov, after a rule of three years. Tuuc. vi. 59. Nwy 
pev Seurveires Seuervinoavtes O€ dweavvere, ie. after supping. XEN. 
Oye: ii 1,37. (So vit, 5,78; An. vil.1,.13, 


834. Certain temporal participles, agreeing with the subject of 
a sentence, have almost the force of adverbs. Such are apyxdpevos, 
at first ; teAevtdv, at last, finally ; diadurov (or emir Ov) xpovov, 
after a while, or Siarelrwv xpdvov, at intervals; xpovitev, for a long 
time. Lg. 

“Amep kat apxopevos etrov, as I said also at first, Tuue, iv. 64. 
TeAevtov otv ert tovs yepotéxvas ya, finally then I went to the 
artisans. Puat. Ap. 22 ©. ’OXiyov ypdvov Siadrirov exwOn, after 
a little while he moved. Id. Phaed. 118. Od roAdbv-xpovov éeriax ov 
Axe, after (waiting) no long time he came. Ib. 59 E. AvaXeirovcay 
xpovov, at intervals (of Clotho’s regular movements). Id. Rep. 617 C. 
“Orws ypovitoy «b peved Bovdcvréov. AuscH. Ag. 847: ef. xpove- 
oOeis, Ib, 727. 


835. II. Means. Eg. 

An éopevor Gow, they live by plunder, XEN. Cyr. tii. 2, 25. Tots 
"HAAnvas edi8akav, dv tpdrov Svovkodvtes Tas abtav Tatpioas Kal 

x “a A /, * A € / / 
mpos ods ToAEMOVYTES peydrny av tiv “EAAdéa roujoevay. Tsoo. 
xii 44, O¥ yap ddAorpios tpiv xpwpévors Tapadelyparw GAN 
oixelows, edoatpoow errs yeverOat, for it is by using not foreign but 
domestic examples that you can become prosperous, DEM. iii, 23. Tov 
vopov dmreipou ylyvovTas Kat TOV Aoyov, ois dei xX pOpmevov opurety 
rois dvOpmrows, which we (rd) must use in our intercourse with men, 
Puat. Gorg. 484 D. So often xpwpevos in the sense of with (cf, 843). 
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836. II. Manner and similar relations, including manner 
of employment, etc. Ly. 

IIpoeiAero padAov Tots vopous €mpméevwv aroGaveiv 7) Tapavopov 
(hv, he preferred to die abiding by the laws, rather than to live disobeying 
them. Xun. Mem. iv. 4, 4. Tpoatpovvrar padrdov otto Kepdaiverv 
dr ahAjrAwv i) cvvmopPedobvTes abtods, they prefer to get gain by 
this means from each other, rather than by wniting to aid themselves. Ib. 
iii. 5,16. Kats yeAdoaca ey, and she said with a laugh, Puar. 
Symp. 202 B. ‘Aprdcavras Ta drAa ropeter Gat, to march having 
snatched up their arms (i.e. eagerly). DEM. iii. 20: cf. ofov pifavras Ta 
iuatia, Prat. Rep. 474 A. 


837. The following participles of manner are used in peculiar 
senses: ¢dépwv, hastily ; pepopevos, with a rush; dvicas, quickly ; 
xatateivas, earnestly ; Siatewdpevos and dvarerapévos, with all one’s 
might ; pOdcas, before (anticipating) ; Aabdv, secretly ; éxwv, con- 
tinwally ; «atv, to one’s sorrow ; xaipwv, with impunity (to one’s joy). 
Lg. 

His rovto dépwv mepieotynce TA Tpdypata, he rapidly brought things 
to such a pass. AESCHIN, iii. 82. ‘Qs evererov Pepopevou es ToS 
"EAAnvas ot M7dot, when the Persians fell wpon the Greeks with a rush. 
Hor. vii. 210. So otxjoerOar pepopéevyny Kata potv, Prat. Rep. 
4920. "Avory dvicas 7d povtirtipiov, make haste and open the 
thinking-shop. Ar. Nub. 181. Katateivas ép® tov aédixov Piov 
exawov, I will speak earnestly in praise of the wnjust life. Prat. Rep. 
358 D: so 367 B. See Rep. 474 A, and Xun. Mem. iv. 2, 23. Hir 
dveméas pe POdoas, then you opened it (the door) before I could knock. 
Ar. Plut. 1102: so és w eBadrde POdpevos, Il. v. 119; but in such 
expressions €p6y Paddy ete. (887) is more common. “Aro Teéxeos 
ato Ladwv, he leaped from the wall secretly, Il. xii. 390: ef. A%- 
dovod pm eGerwes, SopH. Ant. 532; here again €Aafov with the 
participle is more common (see 893). Té xumrafes €xwv ; why do you 
keep poking about? Ar. Nub. 509. KaAaiwv der tovde, you will lay 
hands on them to your sorrow. Eur. Her. 270: so Sopa. Ant. 754. Ov 
TL xalpwv é€pets, you shall not speak with impunity. Id. O. T. 363; 
so Ant. 759. Totrov ovdels yaipwv ddikijoe. PLat. Gorg. 510 D, 
Compare ta€apévovs, according to agreement, Id. Rep, 416 E. 


838. IV. Cause or ground of action. Eg. 


Aéyw d€ ro08’ evexa, BovdAdpevos dd€ar cot drep epot, and I speak 
for this reason, because I wish, etc. Phat, Phaed. 102 D. *Azeéyovro 
Kepsov, aioypa vopitovres etvar, because they believed them to be base. 
Xen. Mem. i. 2, 22. Ti yap dv PovAdpevor avdpes scoot ds ad1- 
Gas dSeororas dpeivovs aitov pevyouev, with what object in view, ete. 
(i.e. wishing what)? Piat. Phaed. 63 A. Ti yap dediudtes odddpa 
ottws érelyerOe ; what do you fear, that you are in such great haste ? 
Xen. Hell. i. 7, 26. 
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For the participle with ws, used to express a cause assigned by the 
subject of the sentence, see 864. 


839. (a) Here belong té pafdv; and ri rabdv; both of which 
have the general force of wherefore? Ti padav rovro wore? ; however, 
properly means what put it into his head to do this? or with what idea 
does he do this? and ti raOv Tovto Tovet ; means what has happened 
to him that he does this? Eg. 

Ti tovto padav rpocéeypaper ; with what idea did he add this to 
the law? Dem. xx. 127. Ti radotoas, citep Nefédas y ciotv 
GAnOOs, Ovntais ciEaor yuvarEiv ; what has happened to them that they 
resemble mortal women? AR. Nub. 340. 


(6) These phrases may be used even in dependent sentences, té 
becoming 6 71, and the whole phrase meaning because. Eig. 

Té d€vds ety wabetv 7 drotioas, 6 Te padov ev THO Biv odx Hovyiav 
Hyov ; what do I deserve to suffer or pay because I did not keep quiet? i.e. 
for taking it into my head not to keep quiet? Prat. Ap. 36 B. “Opos 
dv Kaka HV, OTL pAOovTA xXaipew Tore? Kal Oryodv ; would they still 
be evil because they give us joy in any conceivable manner ? Id. Prot. 353 
D. (In eases like this, the original meaning of the participle is for- 
gotten.) So Euthyd. 283 E and 299 A. 

840. V. Purpose, object, or intention, expressed by the 
future participle, rarely by the present. Ly. 

"HAGe Avodpevos Oiyarpa, he came to ransom his daughter. I. i. 
13. ILapeAjAvda cvpBovrervour, I have risen to give my advice. 
Isoc. vi. 1. “"EBovAetoavro réprew és Aaxedaipova sper Bers TavTa 
te épotvtas kal Avcavdpov aityoovtas ext Tas vais, in order to 
say this, and to ask for Lysander as admiral, XEN. Hell. ii. 1, 6. “Hav 
eis TéNepov (1) Tatpls) dyn TpwOnadpevov 7) adrofavodtpevor, 
Toiuntéov Tavta, even if it lead any one into war to be wownded or to 
perish. Puav. Crit. 51 B. AtOus 82 6 yynodpevos ovdels eoras, there 
will be nobody to lead us (=ds ayjoerar). XEN. An, ii. 4,5. (This 
participle is also attributive: see 826.) LpooBoAds raperxevagovro 
TO Teixer ToLnTpeEvot, they prepared (themselves) to make attacks on 
the wall, Tue. ii. 18. 

"Ervyov yap (vies) oixdpevar, weptayyéAAoveae BonGetv, for 
some ships happened to be gone, to give notice to send aid, Id. i. 116. 
So dpvipevor, Il. i. 159, The present here expresses an attendant 
circumstance (843) as well as a purpose. See also POcipovte, AuSCH. 
Ag. 652. 

841. VI. Condition, the participle standing for a protasis, 
and its tenses representing the various forms of condition 
expressed by the indicative, subjunctive, or optative (472). 
Eg. 

Oiler ob” AXkynortw trép Adpajtov droOaveiv ay, » AyxtAAéa Tla- 
tpokrAp exarobaveiv, yn) olopévovs abdvarov pvipyy apeTas Tépt 
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éavtdv exec Oat, do you think that Alcestis would have died for Admetus, 
etc., if they had not believed, etc. Prat. Symp. 208 D. (Here Py oLope- 
vous is equivalent to «i py Govro.) Ov yap av adrots euedev pap ToVd 
brodapBavovory, for it would not have concerned them, unless they 
had had this idea. Dun. ix. 45. (My iroAapBavovew =i pa) TobTo 
brekdpBavov.) “Aotpov av €XOou Alou mpos avToAds Kal ys evepOe, 
Suvatos Sv Spaca réde, if I should be able to do this (ei dvvaros ety). 
Eur. Ph. 504. So the attributive participles 6 7) dapeis (824) and o 
pr AaBdv (825). 

In Soru. O. T. 289, waAae dé x7) Tapov Oavydéerat, the construc- 
tion represents Oavpdfomev ef pt) Tapertiv, we wonder that he rs not 
here (494). 

For pi) od with the participle in negative conditions, where j7 is 
more common, see 818. 

See other examples under 472. 


842. VII. Opposition, limitation, or concession, where the 
participle may often be translated by although. Eg. 

Odros 5é kal perarenpOjvar padokwv bro TOU TaTpods, Kal EADwvV 
els THY Olklav, eioeAOely pev od pyo, AnpopOrvros 8 dkotoas ypappa- 
telov avaytyvéoKovTos, kat TpoecTeAHAVOS Kal dravta SiwpodAo- 
ynpévos Tpos Tov Tatépa, and this man, although he admits that he 
was summoned, and although he did go to the house, yet denies that he went 
in, etc., although he had previously gone in and arranged everything with 
my father, Dem. xxviii. 14, “OAtya Suvdpevou mpoopay rept Tov 
péXXovtos roAXAG Errxepotpev Tpatrewy, although we are able to foresee 
few things, etc. XmN. Cyr. iii. 2, 15. “EXAov kat duvvyndels dv atros 
exe, Tapeduxe, ie. when he had captured it (Olynthus) and might have 
kept rt himself, he surrendered it. Dum. xxiii. 107. 

The participle in this sense is very often accompanied by xaizep 
and other particles. (See 859.) This construction is the most com- 
mon equivalent of a clause with although. 


843, VIII. Any attendant circumstance, the participle 
being merely descriptive. Eg. 


IaparaBdvres Bowrods cat Puxéas eotpdtevoav éxt Pdprador, 
they took Boeotians and Phocians with them and marched against Phar- 
salus. THuc.i,111. LapayyédAa to Kredpyo AaBovere feew dcov 
Vv avT@ oTparevja, he sends orders to Cl. to come with all the army that 
he has, Xun, An. i. 2,1. “Epyerar Mavddvyn tov Ktpov rov vitv 
€xovoa, Mandane comes with her son Oyrus. Id. Cyr. i. 8, 1. Kata- 
divdEavtes kal vads dddexa AaBdvrTes Tots Te dvdpas dveASpevor 
anerAeov, kal tporauv oTHTavTEs avexdpnoav. THUC. ii. 84. Miéa 
és Ileordvyvqoov bxeto mpec Beis dyovea, one (ship) was gone to Pelo- 
pornesus with ambassadors, Id. vii. 25, Ads to iv tadta pépov, 
take these and give them to the stranger. Od. xvii.345. Bon xpdpevor, 
with a shout. THC. li, 84, 
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844. The participles ¢ywv, éywv, AaBdv, dépwv, and ypdpevos 
may often be translated by with: see examples in 843. (For 
another use of ¢épwv see 837.) 


845. IX. That in which the action of the verb consists. 
Ey. 

Tod eire hwvdyv, thus he spake saying. Azscu. Ag.205. “Oo? pas 
ayaba dedpaxas eipyvyv toujoas, what blessings you have done us in 
making peace! Ar. Pac. 1199. Et vy éroijoas dvapvyicas pe, you 
did well in reminding me, Puat. Phaed. 60 C. 

See other examples under 150, where the peculiar force of the 
aorist participle in such cases, denoting the same time with the verb, 
is illustrated. 


846. The examples show that no exact distinctions of all circum- 
stantial participles are possible, as many express various relations at 
the same time. See 823. 


Genitive Absolute. 


847. When a circumstantial participle (832-846) belongs 
to a substantive which is not grammatically connected with 
the main construction of the sentence, both the substantive 
and the participle generally stand in the genitive, in the 
construction called the genitive absolute. Hy. 

Od tis €wed CGvT0s cot Bapetas Xeipas éroicer, no one while I live 
shall lay heavy hands upon you. Il. i. 88. Tatr’ erpadx6n Kovwvos pev 
otpatnyovvros, Evayédpou 8¢ totro Tapac xX 6vTos Kat THS dvvdpews 
tiv TArAElaTHV TApPATKEVaTAaVTOS, these were accomplished whale Conon 
was general, and after Evagoras had thus supplied him, ete. Isoc. 1x. 56. 
Po Povtpar pI); 7 poo Se€apevov TOV vov avOerTnkOTOV advTo Kab pug. 
youn mdvrev pirurmirdvT oy, els THY Atrix EAPwow appdrepor. 
Dem. xviii. 176 : see xix. 50 (pres. and perf). "Agikero Setpo 76 rAoiov, 

vovrwov tov KepadAivev dvtumpadttovtos TovTov . . . KaTa- 
whety, the Cephallenians having determined to sail i, although this man 
opposed it, Id. xxxii. 14. "A@nvaiwy 6& 7d avrd Tobro raddvrev, 
Surdaciav av riyv Sbvapuy eixdger Oar (ofpar), ie. if the Athenians should 
ever suffer this same thing, ete. Tuuc.i.10. “OAns yap THs ToAEWS 
ériTpeTomevns TH OTpATIYO, peyara Ta TE ayaba KkatopGovvtos 
aitod Kal Ta Kaka SuapaptavovTos eikds ylyverOut. XuN, Mem. 
Hi 5.4 313. 

The genitive absolute was probably used at first to express time 
(present or past according to the tense), and afterwards the other cir- 
cumstantial relations, cause, condition, concession, etc. The construc- 
tion is most fully developed in Attic prose, especially in the Orators.t 


1 See Spieker in Am. Jour, Phil. vi. pp. 310-843, on The Genitive 
Absolute in the Attic Orators. 
Z 
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848. A participle sometimes stands alone in the genitive absolute, 
when a noun or pronoun can easily be supplied from the context, or when 
some general word like dvOpdérwv or tpaypyarwv is understood. Hg. 

Ot 8 rodéu101, TpoTLdvTor, Tews pev yovxa cov, but the enemy, 
as they (men before mentioned) came on, for a time kept quiet. XEN. An. 
v. 4, 16. So érayopuévwv adtords, when they were called in (when people 
called them in), Tauc. i. 3. Otro & éxdvTorv, eikds, «.7.A., and 
things being so (se. mpaypdrwv), ete. Xuy. An. iii, 2.10. “Odx eae 
rotpevos, ovk “Appuxtvovixds dikas éraydvTov, ovdK érayyedXo- 
pévov, ovdapds ey mpodédwxa tiv eis tyuas evvowav, DEM, Xvill. 
322. (Here the vague idea they is understood with érayévtwv and 
errayyeAAopevv.) . 

So when the participle denotes a state of the weather; as vovtos 
Tor, when it was raining heavily, Xun. Hell. i.1,16. In such 
cases the participle is masculine, Avéds being understood. See Ar. 
Nub. 370, jovta; and Il. xii. 25, be & dpa Zevs. 


849. A passive participle may stand in the genitive absolute with 
a clause introduced by 671. If the subject of such a clause is plural, 
or if there are several subjects, the participle itself may be plural, by 
a kind of attraction. Hg. 

LDapds dnAWOHEvTOS Ore ev Talis vavol Tov “EAAjvov Ta Tpdy- 
para eyéveto, it having been clearly shown, that, ete. Txuc. i. 74. 
"HoayyeAGEevtwv bre Poivicoa vines ex adtods tAECovTW, it having 
been announced, that, ete. Id. i. 116. So Xun. Cyr. i. 4,18; vi. 2,19. 


850. The genitive absolute is regularly used only when a new 
subject is introduced into the sentence (847) and not when the 
participle can be joined with any substantive already belonging to the 
construction. Yet this principle is sometimes violated, in order to 
make the participial clause more prominent and to express its relation 
(time, cause, ete.) with greater emphasis. Hy. 

AvaBeByxdros dn TepixdAcovs, yyyeAOn airo btu Méyapa 
adertynke, when Pericles had already crossed over, it was announced to him 
that Megara had revolted. Tuuc. i. 114. 

So sometimes in Latin, but generally with difference in meaning : 
as Galliam Italiamque tentari se absente nolebat, Cans. Bell. Civ. i. 29. 


Accusative Absolute. 


851. The participle of an impersonal verb stands in the 
accusative absolute, in the neuter singular, with or without 
an infinitive, when other participles with their subjects 
would stand in the genitive absolute. 

Such are efdv, Sov, rapdv, rpoojxov, mperov, Tapexov, pédov, 
petapedov, Soxoiv, ddav, and the like; also passive participles 
used impersonally (as zporray bev, eipyyevov, deSoypévov) ; and such 
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expressions as advvarov ov, it being impossible, composed of an 
adjective and ov ; also rvydv, perchance. Eg. 

Ot & od BonOjoavres Séov wytets arnrOov; and did those who 
brought no aid when it was necessary escape safe and sound ? Pra. Alcib. 
1.115 B. ‘AmdAds dé Ndras E€dv (sc. fepewv), odK olow SiurAGs. Eur. 
I. T. 688. ILapéyov dé ris “Acins réons apxew evretéws, GAXO 
tu alpnoerOe ; Hor. v. 49. Et 6€ tapacyxov, and when an oppor- 
tunity offers. THuc. i. 120. Ov rpoorKov, improperly. Id. iv. 95, 
Svvddéav 7@ watpt Kat TH pytpi, yapel tiv KvaEdpov Ovyatépa. 
Xen. Cyr. viii. 5, 28. Eipnpévov kipiov efvar 6 tu dv TO AGS 
tov Evppdaxov Yynpiontra. THuC. v. 30, So dedoypevoy, id. i, 125 ; 
yeypappévov, v. 56; and mpooreraypévov, Prat. Leg. 902 D. Kat 
evOevoe TéA, tpocTayXOev por trd Tod Sjpov Mévwva ayew eis 
‘EdAjorovrov, Sxounv. Dem. L. 12. TlapexeAevovrd re, ddvvarov 
dv év vuKrt GAA TH ONpHVa. THUC. vii. 44. "Eywy’, én 0 Kupos, 
ofuar, dpa pev cvvayopevovtov ypav, dpa b€ Kat aiaxpov ov TO 
dvrieyew, k.t.A. XEN. Cyr. ii. 2, 20. (See 876.) “Avrurapeckeva- 
Cero Eppopévos, Os pays ete Senoov, on the ground that there would 
still be need of a battle. Ib. vi. 1, 26. Ot Sé tpudxovra, os e€dv 75H 
abrois Tupavveiv ddeOs, Tpoeirov, k.T.A., ie. thinking that tt was now 
in their power, etc. Id. Hell. ii. 4, 1. 


852. Rarely the infinitive in the accusative absolute has 70; as 
aisxpov ov TO dvrTAéyew, XEN. Cyr. ii. 2, 20 (above): so v. 1, 1385 
Prat. Rep. 521 A, 604 C. 


853. Even the participles of personal verbs sometimes stand 
with their nouns in the accusative absolute, in all genders and 
numbers, if they are preceded by és or dorep (864 ; 867). Lug. 

Aw Kat tovs viels of rarépes dd TOV TovnpOv dvOparuv cipyou- 
aw, @s Tv pev TOV xpyoTdv SpirAtay aoKnow otoav TiS 
dperns, THY S€ TOY ToVNpOV KaTaAVELY (sc. otcav), XEN. Mem. i. 2, 
20. Pirovs kravrat ds BonOdv Sedpevor, TGV & deAPav apedovow, 
Bomep ék Toditav pev yryvopmevous firovs, e€ adeApayv de od 
yryvopévous, as of friends were made from fellow-citizens, and were not 
made from brothers. Ib. ii. 3, 3. ‘Qs tovs Bowwtovs tiv TOV 6vopatwv 
civOcrw tov Anpoobévovs dyarioovtTas. AESCHIN. iii. 142. “Qo- 
rep twas ayvootvtas. Ib. 189. Meyworov obtw Suaketo Oar Tas yvadpas 
ipav, ds Exarrov exdvta TpoPipws 6 Te dv dey townoovta. DEM. 
xiv. 14. 


854. The accusative absolute used personally without ws or domep 
is very rare. It occurs chiefly with neuter participles which are 
regularly impersonal. .g. ne 

Ipoojkov aire rod KAjpov pepos Goov ep poi. ISAE, V. 12. 
Tatra 6 yuvopeva, révOea peyara TOUS Aiyvurtiovs KaTadapBaver. 
Hor. ii. 66. "Hy dpdorépos pev Soxoty avaxupeiy, kupwberv de 
obey, vuKrds TE ervyevoperns, ob pev Maxeddves Ex pov er oikov, 
Tuvo. iv. 125. Adfgavra Sé tavTa Kal mepavOevTa Ta oTpa- 
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retvpara drpdOc. XEN. Hell. iii 2,19. Adéav apiv ratra occurs in 
Prat. Prot. 314 C, where we may supply roveiv, or d0fav tavTa may 
represent édofe tatta. So Xen, An. iv. 1, 13. 


Adverbs connected with the Circumstantial Participle. 


855. The adverbs rére, 7)5y (réTe 76n), evtavOa, ira, ereira, 
and oftws are often joined to the verb of the sentence in which 
the temporal participle stands, to give greater emphasis to the 
temporal relation. Lg. 

"ExéAevey atrov ovvduaBavra, erecta otros atadharrec Gar, he 
commanded that, after he had joined them in crossing, he should then 
retire as he proposed. Xun. An, vii. 1, 4. Tlevopevwv d& tov Lapiwv 
kal cydvtov tHy ZdyxAny, évOatta ot Zayxdaio. éBonPeov adr. 
Hot. vi. 23. “Aroduyov de kal totrous, otpatnyos od tw “AOnvaiwv 
amedéx On, and having escaped these also, he was then (under these circwm- 
stances) chosen general of the Athenians, Id. vi. 104. 


856. Eira, évevra, and otrws sometimes refer in the same way 
to a participle expressing opposition or limitation ; in which case 
they may be translated by nevertheless, after all. Eg. 

Ilévrwv 8 dtorétarév éott, tTyAtKkatTynv aveASVTas papTupiav 
otTws olerOar Seiv eiky TicteverOar Tap piv, it is most absurd of 
all that, although they have destroyed so important a piece of evidence, they 
should after all think, ete. Dem. xxviii. 5. Aewa pevr av rd6ous, «i 
AOjvale adiKdpmevos, 0b THS “EAAdSos rrEiaTH Eotly eEovtia Tov 
Neyewv, Eretta ov evtavOa TovTov podvos atvxyjoass, If, although you 
are come to Athens, you should after all be the only one to fail in obtain- 
ang this. Puat, Gorg, 461 E. 


857. Otrws, dua totro, and 6.4 tadra sometimes refer in the 
same way to a participle denoting a cause. Fig. 

Nopifwv dpueivovas Kat Kpeitrovs ToAAOY BapBdpov bpas evar, 
51a TovTO rpovéAaPor, because I believed, etc. Xen. An.i. 7,3. “Ypas 
dé ypeis PYNTApEvoL tkavols yvOvar, obTw TapeAdBopev, PLat. 
Lach. 178 B. 

858. The adverbs dpa, peraé’, edO’s (Ionic i6éws), airixa, 
apr, and e£aipvns are often connected (in position and in sense) 
with the temporal participle, although grammatically they qualify 
the verb of the sentence. Lg. 

"Apa mpoubv érerkoreito ei Tu Suvatov ein Tods ToAEulovs do Oe- 
verTépous Troveiv, as he advanced, he looked at the same time to see whether 
tt was possible, etc. Xun. Cyr. v. 2,22. “Apa katadraBdvres mpoc- 
exeaTd oi, as soon as they had overtaken them, they pressed hard upon 
them. How. ix. 57. Nexads petaéd dptoowv eratoato, pavrniov 
enrrodiov yevopévov, Necho stopped while digging (the canal), ete. Id. ii. 
158. IloAAayxod 84 pe eréoye Néyovta pera, it often checked me 
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while speaking. Pusat. Ap. 40 B. "Erurdvy doxijoer ev00s véou OVTES 
7) dvdpetov petepxovTat, by totlsome discipline, even while they are stall 
young, etc. THuc. ii. 39. To deEu Kepa. evOds amoBeBnKdte ot 
KoptvO.01 éréxewvto, the Corinthians pressed upon the right winy, as soon 
as tt was disembarked. Id. iv. 43. "Apédpevos edOds KaOurrapevor, 
beyinning as soon as it (the war) broke out. Id. i. 1. Avévucov A€yovoe 
bs abtixa yevopevov és Tov pypdv éveppdparo Zebvs, they say of 
Dionysus that, as soon as he was born, Zeus sewed him into his thigh. 
Hpr. ii. 146. Thy pvxiv Ocwpodvra e€atpryys dro0avovtos €xd- 
orov, viewing the soul of each one the moment that he is dead. Puat. Gorg. 
523 KE. Kal avrod peta€y ratra A€yovtos 6 KAewwias eTUXEV aarO- 
kpwdpevos, Id. Euthyd. 275 E. 


859. The participle expressing opposition, limitation, or con- 
cession is often strengthened by kaérep or kai (after a negative, 
by od3é or pnSe, with or without rép), or by xal ratra, and that 
too. “Opws, nevertheless, may be connected with the participle 
(like dpa, etc. in 858), belonging, however, grammatically to the 
leading verb. £9. 

"Exropa Kat pepaeTa paxys oxjoer Oat dio. Il. ix. 655. >Exrou- 
kteipw d€ viv StoTnVvov epzras, kairep dvta Svopevy, although he ts 
my enemy. Sopu. Aj. 122. Otk dv mpodoiny, oveé wep TpdoouwV 
xaxos. Eur. Ph. 1624. Tvvarxt reifov pede TAANOs) KAtov (= 
poe 7V TaAnOH KXvps). Id. Fr. 443. TlefBov yuvargi, KaiTep ov 
otépyov duos, although you are not fond of them. Ansca, Sept. 712. 
(Here dpws qualifies retBov ; although, as usual, it is joined with the 
participle for emphasis.) “Adueis dru dvSpa spy tov orovdaidTarov 
duapbelpers yeAdv dvameiOuv, Kal Taora otrw Torguov dvTA TO 


yéAwtt. XEN. Oyr. ii. 2, 16. 


860. In Homer, the two parts of Kai . . . mep are generally 
separated by the participle, or by some emphatic word connected 
with it, Kaé is here very often omitted, so that wép stands 
alone in the sense of although. Both of these uses are found also 
in tragedy. 9. 

Tov pev ever ciace, Kal axvipevds TEP éraipov, KeioOas. Il. 
viii 125. Kat xparepds rep «oy, peverw Tpirdty evi poipy. Il. xv. 
195. TérAae, prep pay, Kat dvdoyeo KnSopEV) TEP, ph oe pilynv 
rep covoay ev opOadpotow iSwpau Oervomevnv? TOTE 8 ot te duviro- 
pa GXvopevos TEP xparrpetv. Il. i. 586. 

Kdyo o° ixvotpat, kal yur mep obo’ dws, EUR. Or. 680. 
Tddov yap avi) Kat Katarkapas eyo, yuvy TEp ovTA, THoE HN XAV7)- 
copa. AnSCH. Sept. 1037. So wép alone in Herodotus, as GO KEVI)S 
rep ewv, iil. 131. 

861. Katro. was very seldom used like xaérep with the par- 
ticiple, its only regular use being with finite verbs. L.g. 

OvsEe pou éupeews TO TLirrdKevov vépeTat, KaiTOL copotd mapa 
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gutds eipnpmévov, Simon, Fr. 5, 8 (ap. Pua. Prot. 339 C). ‘Ikava. 


pot voul(w eiporOa, Kaito ToAAG ye TapadtToy, Lys. xxxi. 34, 


862. "Are, and ofa or ofov, as, inasmuch as, are used to 
emphasise a participle denoting the cause or ground of an action. 
Here the cause assigned is stated merely on the authority of the 
speaker or writer. (See 864.) Ey. ; 

‘O & Képos, dre mais Gv Kat piddkadros Kal pirdtipos, 75eTo 
7 oToAp, but Cyrus, inasmuch as he was a child (as being a child), ete. 
Xen. Cyr. i. 3,3. “Are xpdvov éyytvopévov cvxvod, as a long 
time intervened. Hot. i. 190: in the same chapter, ofa d¢ éerurrd- 
pevor. So dre AnPbéevrwv, Tuve. vii. 85. MddAa dé xaderGs ropevd- 
pevot, ofa 5%) ev vuKti Te kat PoBw aridvTes, eis Aiysobeva adgu- 
Kvovvtat, inasmuch as they were departing by night, etc. XEN. Hell. vi. 
4,26. Ofov 8 8 ypdvov afiypéevos, dopevws Ha ext Tas 
ovv7nGes SvatpiBds. Puat. Charm. 153 A. 

863. In Herodotus, dare is used in the sense of dre; as ini. 8, 
ore Tabdta voutlwv, inasmuch as he believed this. So vi. 136, Hv yap 
advvatos, GoTE GHTOpEvov TOV pypov. In THUC. Vii. 24, GaTE (so 
the Mss.) yap tapetw xpwopevov Tov AOnvaiwy tols Teixerwv, Bekker 
wrote are for dore, and Stahl reads aorep. 


864, ‘Os may be prefixed to participles denoting a cause or 
ground or a purpose, sometimes to other circumstantial participles. 
It shows that'’what is stated in the participle is stated as the 
thought or assertion of the subject of the leading verb, or as that 
of some other person prominent in the sentence, without implying 
that it is also the thought of the speaker or writer. Lg. 

Ot pev dudKovtes Tots Kal? aito’s ws wavTas viKavTeEs, of & 
dprafovTes Os On TavTes ViKOVTES, one side pursuing those opposed 
to them, thinking that they were victorious over all; and the other side 
proceeding to plunder, thinking that they were all victorious. XEN. An. i. 
10, 4. Tijv rpddacw eroretro &s Iicidas BovAdpevos exBarety, 
he made his pretence as if he wished to drive out the Pisidians. Ib. i. 2, 1. 
DvArapBave. Kopov ws droxtevar, he seizes Cyrus with the (avowed) 
object of putting him to death. Ib. i. 1, 8. AvaBaiver Os aunowy tov 
girov. Hp, vi. 28. Oi’ A@nvaior raperxevafovto os ToAE UAT OVTES, 
the Athenians prepared with the (avowed) intention of going to war, THuc. 
ii. 7. Tov Hepixréa év airia efyov Os weloavta ods rodepedv 
kal Ov éxeivov tals Evudhopais tepiTemTwKdres, they found fault 
with Pericles, on the grownd that he had persuaded them to engage in the 
war, and that through him they had become involved in the calamities. Td. 
il. 59. (Here Thucydides himself is not responsible for the statements 
in the participles, as he would be if @s were omitted.) ’Ayavaxtotow 
os peythov twOv arectepypévor, they are indignant, because (as they 
allege) they have been deprived, etc. Prat. Rep. 329 A. BaovAc? yd pw 
iraow, Os Ov éxelvov TYXOVTatTHS adrovopias Tabrys, i.e. they thank 
hum because (they believe) they have obtained this independence through him. 
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Tsoo, iv. 175. ‘Os yap <iddrwv mepl dv éexéupOnoav dxovere, for 
you hear them as men who (you believe) know about what they were sent for. 
Dem. xix. 5. 2 
"BAcye Gappety ds KaTaortyTopéevov Tovrov eis TO deov, he bade 
them take courage, on the ground that these matters were about to be settled 
' as they should be. Xen, An. i. 3, 8. "Ex 6@ tovrwv edOis exiputtov 
eévévar mavtas OnBalovs, os TOV TYpavveY TeOvewtwv, because (as 
they said) the tyrants were dead, Id, Hell. v. 4,9. “Amedoyijoato dre 
oby ws Tots “EAAnot rokepnodvtwv opov elrror, that he said what 
he did, not because they intended to be at war with the Greeks, Id, An. v. 
6,3. So ds erBovAcdvovtos Ticoadéepvors tails rédecr, on the ground 
that T. was plotting, ib. i.1,6. ‘Qs od rpowoicorTos (sc. €puov) 
Tas xelpas, . . . didacke, since (as you may feel sure) I will not lay 
hands on you, teach me, Id. Mem. ii. 6, 32, ‘Qs advapevotytos Kab 
ovk droPavovpéevon (se, éuod), otrw raparkevd(ov, make your prepara- 
tions in the idea that I shall remain and shall not die. Id. Cyr. vill. 4, 
27. Nov 8 ds ottw éydvTor, oTpaTujy ws TAXLOTA EKTTE[TETE. 
Hor. viii. 144. So ws BeBavov dv, THuc. i. 2; Dum. xviii. 207. 


865. It isa mistake to suppose that os implies that the participle 
does not express the idea of the speaker or writer. It implies nothing 
whatever on this point, which is determined (if at all) by the context. 
The question whether the clause with cs gives the real or the pretended 
opinion of the leading subject is also determined (if at all) by the 
context. 


866. ‘Qs may also be used before participles standing in indirect 
discourse with verbs of knowing, etc. (see 916). 


867. “Qorep, as, as it were, with the participle denotes a 
comparison of the action of the verb with an assumed case. 
The expression may generally be translated by as if with a verb; 
but the participle is not felt to be conditional in Greek, as is 
shown by the negative od (not py). Lg. 

’Opxotvro Gamep aAXows er Ldecxvtpevot, they danced as if they 
were showing off to others (i.e. they danced, not really but in appearance 
showing off). XmN. An. v. 4,34. Té éuol tovro eyes, GoTEp OvK 
emt col dv 6 Tt dv BovAy Tepl emov Aeyew ; why do you say this to me, 
as if it were not im your power to say what you please about me? Id. Mem. 
ii. 6, 36. In both these cases, there is a comparison between the 
action stated in the verb and dancing or speaking under circumstances 
stated in the participial clause. The #f in our translation is a make- 
shift, which we find convenient in expressing the supposed case in a 
conditional form, which, however, is not the Greek form. The con- 
struction is the same as when @ozep takes a noun, as Tov Kivdvvov 
mapeNOeiv eroinrey GoTep vedos, it caused the danger to pass by like a 
cloud, Dem. xviii. 188 ; only we can translate éamep vedos, but we 
could not translate domep vépos ovTa. 

"Qorep 78 Tapos ciddtes 6 mpaxréov eorlv, ovK eOéder axoverr, 
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you are unwilling to hear, as if you already knew well what should be done. 
Isoc, viii. 9. ’Amijvtwv dAtyou mpds toAAds pupiddas, GoTep eV 
ddXotplas Poyais péedkAovtes Kuvduvetoery, as if they had been about 
to incur the risk with others’ lives. Id. iv. 86. Tryv tyioeav etAndev, 
domep mpos tov Ala tiv xdpav vepomevos, GAN od mpos Tods 
avOpdrovs Tas cvvOjKas Tovovpevos, he has taken half (of the land) 
as if he were dividing the country with Zeus, and not making a treaty 
with men. Ib. 179. Tlpés tots dAAows, domep adtds drAGs Kal per” 
civolas rdvtas eipyKus Tovs Adyous, puddrrey eve exéhevev, as if he 
had himself spoken, ete. Dum. xvii. 276. Ot “EAAnves otrws yyava- 
KTyoav, Gomep OAs THs “EAAdSos reropOnpevns, as if the whole 
of Greece had been laid waste, Isoc..x. 49. See Id. iv. 53, domep ov 
tous Adyous dvtTas, and XEN. An, iii, 1, 14, v. 7, 24; Mem. ii 3, 3; 
Oec. ii. 7. In Phat, Ap. 35 A, we have dorep dbavatwv écomevov 
édv tpels adtovs pay dmroxteivyTte, ie. as if they will be (like men who 
will be) immortal if you do not put them to death, where the future 
participle indicates that there is no condition (478). 

The participle with wovep generally denotes attendant circumstances 
(843), sometimes manner (836). 


868. “Qozep, like any particle meaning as, can be followed by et 
and an actual condition, the apodosis of which it represents ; as in 
@oTep el maperTarters, as (you would do) if you had lived near by, 
Ansca. Ag. 1201. A participle with do7ep ei seems to have hardly 
more conditional force than one with the simple dowep; as ewe wou 
Katadurote’ womepel TpoKkelpevov, you went off and left me as if I 
had been laid out, Ar. Eccl, 537. See dozep et vopifwv, DEM. xxx. 7. 

When a real condition is expressed, we generally have dovep Gy «i, 
as in @orep ay el Tus aitupto, Dem, xviii, 194. But.when domep av 
et (or wamepavet) is followed by a participle or a noun without a verb, 
it is hardly possible that either of the verbs which were originally 
understood with av and ei (227) was felt as implied in the language as 
we find it: indeed, it would seldom be possible to supply an actual 
verb. Thus in dpotws dueropevOnoay worepavel mpoteumopevor, they 
proceeded as of they were under escort, Isoc.iv. 148, and in womepavet 
nyovpevor, as of they believed, DEM. xviii. 214, Go7ep alone would have 
given essentially the same sense. So in epoG7On aomepavel rats, 
Puat. Gorg. 479 A, womep rats, like a child, would probably have 
expressed the whole idea with less emphasis. 


REMARKS ON @o7ep AND $s WITH THE PARTICIPLE. 


869. 1. In Homer és re, ws ei, and ws ei? re are used in a sense 
approaching that of dowep in Attic Greek. ‘Qs here always 
expresses a comparison, and when « is added the form must 
originally have included a condition; but, even in Homer, the 
force of «i had become so weakened that it is hardly possible 
that any actual verb was felt to be implied in the expression. Eg. 
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’"Ayaidv ofrov deiSers, BS TE Tov 1) abrds Tapedv 7 GAXov dKkov- 
cas, you sing as if you had been present yourself or had heard from another. 
Od. viii. 490. Kipxy émji€a Gs Te xrdpevar peveaiver, I rushed 
upon Circe as if I were eager to kill her. Od. x. 322: so x. 295, Tov & 
6 yepwv ed erpedhev, aypayard(opevos Ws et Q év viov édvTa, 
welcoming him as (if he had been) his own son. Il, xvi. 191. IL6AN 
dAopupdpevot ws ef Oavardvie kidvTa, as (if he were) going to death. Il. 
xxiv. 327. Tis vd ce rod? épegev, ws el Te kaxdy pé(oveay evwry, 
as if you were doing any evil openly. Il, v. 373. Kamvos yiyverau €& 
abrns, OS. et mupes aiPopevoro, as (if) when a fire ts burning. I. xxii. 
149 ; so Od. xix. 39. 

2. In Homer os ¢i may have a noun without a participle. Here 
the comparative force is specially clear, as the difficulty of supplying a 
verb with ed is specially great : see p2 dovdndAov épegev ws ef Tu aripy- 
Tov petavactny, he made me of no account, like some dishonoured stranger, 
Il. ix. 648, xvi. 59. So as ei te kata pdov, as if down stream, Od. 

“xiv, 254; ds re repl Yuxis, as it were for my life, Od. ix, 423.1 

870. The weak conditional force that appears in the Homeric os 
ei with a participle or a noun (869) helps to explain the perhaps still 
weaker condition of éo7ep €i or Gomep av ei in Attic Greek (868). 


871. The very few cases of @s with the participle in Homer do not 
indicate that &s had yet begun to develop its later force (864). See 
Od. xvi. 21, rdvra Kioev repipds, Os ek Oavdro.o puydvra, he kissed 
him all over, like one escaped from death, though we might translate since 
he felt that T. had escaped from death. No such force is possible, how- 
ever, in Il. xxiii, 430, @s ovk diovts éouxes, appearing like one who 
heard not. 

872. Herodotus uses Sore with the participle in the sense of are, 
although he has és with the participle in the Attic sense (864). See 
examples under 863. 


873. ‘Qs ef (or det) and ds ei te appear occasionally in Attic 
poetry with nouns or adjectives in their Homeric sense. So patip 
Ooek tis Turd, like some faithful mother, Sora. El. 234 ; TTVTOS 
doei re Svopevy, spurning her as an enemy, Ant. 653. 


874. ‘Qorep with the participle occasionally seems to have the 
ee torcevas).a74 or oioyv; asin EoR. Hipp..1307, 6.0 damp: ov 
Sixavos obK epéorreto Adyous, inasmuch as he was just, ete. Or is the 
meaning here he, like a just man ? 

In Pra. Rep. 330 E, ijrou trd rhs rod yijpos doOeveias 7) Kat 
batep Hon eyyuTepw Ov TOV eKet parXédv te xafopa avrd, the same 
force is generally given to Gowep. But it may have the comparative 
force : either because of the feebleness of old age, or perhaps (feeling) like 
one who is nearer the other world, he takes a more careful view of %t,—a 


1 See Lange, Partikel ET, pp. 235-243. I cannot follow Lange (p. 241), in 
making the Attic s with the participle the natural successor of the Homeric 
ws ef with the participle. 
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genitive of cause with t7é and a participle of circumstance being 
. y 4 
united under 77ou and 7. 


Omission of adv. 


875. The participle év is sometimes omitted, leaving a pre- 
dicate adjective or noun standing by itself. 

1. This occurs chiefly after dre, ofa, ws, or xaimep, and much 
more frequently with predicate adjectives than with nouns. L.9. 

AAA yryvbrxw capes, Kaimep TKOTELVOS (sc. OY), THY ye OIV 
avdnv pws, although my sight is darkened. Sopw. O. T. 1825. “Edy 
Knpv&ew pndepiav Tod SéyerOar ators, Os TOAELLOVS (sc. dvTAS), 
that no city should receive them, on the ground that they were enemies. 
Xuy. An. vi. 6, 9. So as Pidrovs 7dy, Cyr. ili, 2, 25. Advrd érern- 
Sevovow ws dvayKatov GAN ody ws adyaOdy (sc. dv), they practise tt 
on the ground that wt is necessary, and not on the ground that it is good. . 
Puar. Rep, 358C, °H piv ere Zeds, kaizep avOadys (sc. Ov) fpevav, 
eota. Tamewvos. AESCH. Prom. 907. 

So in the genitive and accusative absolute, ‘Qs Eroipwv 6) xpy- 
pedrov (se, dvtwv), Xun. An, vii. 8, 11, ‘Qs euod povyns wédras (se. 
ovens), since I alone am near you. Sopa. O, C, 83. “Qs KaAdv (sc. dv) 
dyopever Oar avtov, on the grownd that it is good for it (the speech) to 
be spoken. THuC. li, 85. 2b pros, ws odk avayKaiov (se. dv) TO 
KNerrevy, aitia Tov Kertovta. XEN. Cyr, vy. 1, 13. ‘Qs dpa wavri 
67 Aov (se. dv) dre Kowa Ta PirAwv eotar. Prat. Rep. 449 C. 

(With nouns.) Ev@%s, ofa 8) rats (se. dv) pice: prrdaropyos, 
noTdateTo avtov, as he was by nature an affectionate child. Xun. Cyrsi. 
3, 2. Advrots eis tiv moditetav od wapadeEdueOa, ate Tupavvidos 
vpvyntas (se, dvras), since they sing the praises of tyranny. Puar. Rep. 
568 B. ° 


2. Without the above mentioned particles (875, 1), dv is 
rarely omitted, and probably only in poetry. £.g. 

Tovs dpvis, dv bhnynTGv (se. dvtwr) eyo kravely fuedRov rarépa 
tov épov, the birds, by whose guidance, etc. Sopu. O. T. 966. So 1260, 
and O. C. 1588, -Noets Oarrew of’, aroppytov méXex (sc. dv); do you 
think of burying him, when it is forbidden to the city? Id, Ant. 44. 


3. The adjectives éxwv, willing, and dxwv, wnwilling, omit dv 
like participles. Fg. 

"Epod pev odx Exdvros, against my will. Sopa. Aj. 455. ?Aéxov- 
Tos épveto. I1L.i.301. Nexiav cai Anpoobévny &kovtos tod I'vAirrov 
arerpagav, THUG. vii. 86. So Axscu. Prom.771. Ilapé todtwy odk 


av rote AdBous Aoyov ovte ExdvTwV o're dxdvtwv. Puat, Theaet. 
180 C. 


4, A predicate adjective or noun sometimes stands without Ov, 


when it is connected by a conjunction to a participle in the same 
construction. .g. 
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Ti pe ovk OAOpevay bBpiles, GAN ex ipavrov; why do you insult 
me when I am not yet dead, but am before your eyes? Sopu. Ant. 839. 
Adyous 8 cvupBas Kai Oedv dvéporos. Eur. Med. 737: so Or, 457. 
Aitpa pépov kal ixérns (sc. dv) rOv’Axaudv. Prat, Rep. 393 D. 
So Hpr. i. 60 (droXcirovoa . . . Kal everdys), and 65 (dd5eAgpidéov 
pev . . . Baovdevovtos dé); THuc. iii. 82 (ovK dv éydvtwv rpddacw 
ovd’ érotpwyv). See other examples in Kiihner, vol. ii. § 491. 


Combinations of Circumstantial Participles. 


876. As the participle in the genitive or accusative absolute 
denotes the same relations (time, cause, etc.) as the circumstantial 
participle in its ordinary construction (833-845), both may be 
used in the same sentence and be connected by conjunctions. 
When several participles denoting these relations occur in any 
sentence, those which belong to substantives already connected 
with the main construction agree with these in case, while those 
--which refer to some new subjects stand with these in the genitive 
absolute ; any which are impersonal standing in the accusative 
absolute. Fg. 

Oi pev"EXAnves otpadevtes raperkevafovto ws TaiTy TpoTLoVTOS 
(se. ToU BactA€éws) Kal SeESpmevor, they prepared themselves with a view 
to his (the King’s) coming wp and to recewing him. XEN. An. i. 10, 6. 
Kat ravra dStampagdpevos ev TH éxxAnoia (KAEwv), Kal Ynpioa- 
pévov AOnvaiwv ait tov rAovv, tov Te Ev IlbAw oTpatnyav Eva 
TpoweAbpmevos, THY dvaywyijv Sua T&XOUS ézovetto. THUC. iv. 29. 
’"AAKiBiddys Tots TleAorovvyciow Urortos Ov, Kai ar attov aptiKo. 
péevyns ervotoAns bor aroKTeivat, Droxwpel Tapa Ticoadepyyv. Id. 
viii. 45. Tis yap epropias ovk obons ovd eripryvivtes ddeds 
aXrAjAous odTe KaTA yqv ot're bia Garacons, VEpomEevot Te TA EAUVTOV 
éxaorou dcov arothv Kal Tepiovoiav ypnudTwv ovK ExovTes ovde Yip 
huretvovres, ddnXrdv Ov 6réte Tis ETEADOY Kal GTELXioTOV apa 
dvtmv &rXos ahaipyoetat, THS TE KAP pepav avayKaiov Tpodis 
TAVTAXOD dv Hyovpevor emixpareiv, ov XaAerOs araviotavto. Id. i, 
2. Here ovoys and éxyvyvivtes belong to the leading clause; vepd. 
pevot, €xovres, and putetovres—corresponding to 7yovpevor—are in 
the second line; &nAov dv depends on vepopevor, etc., and introduces 
the indirect question 67ére . . . daupyoeras, which contains ere Ody 
and drety(oTwv dvrov as circumstantial participles. 


C. SUPPLEMENTARY PARTICIPLE. 


877. The supplementary participle completes the idea 
expressed by a verb, by stating that to which its action 
relates. It often approaches very near the use of the 
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object ‘infinitive. It may belong to either the subject or 
the object of the verb and agree with it in case. Ly. 


* la hs 
Ilavopév oe AEyovTa, we stop you from speaking ; ravopeba A€- 
yovTes, we cease speaking. 


878, The supplementary participle has two uses. In 
one of these it corresponds to the infinitive in indirect 
discourse, with its tenses representing the same tenses of . 
the direct form; and in the other it corresponds to the 
object infinitive in other constructions, so far as it ap- 
proaches the infinitive at all in meaning. (See 746.) 


Compare ratopév oe A€yovta, we stop you from speaking, with 
Setxvuol oe héyovta TadnOH, he shows that you speak the truth ; 
and compare both with xwrivouev oe Aéeyew, we prevent you from 
speaking, and dyct oe Aeyew TadnOH, he says that you speak the 
truth. 


I. Not 1n Inprirect DISCOURSE. 


879. I. The participle may be used with verbs signifying 
to begin, to continue, to endure, to persevere, to cease, to stop (i.e. cause 
to cease), and to permit or put up with. Eg. 

"Kya 8 Fpxov xareratvwv, and I was the first to be angry. Il. ii. 
378. “Apopuor dad tis tatpuxns A€ywv, I will begin my speech with 
the art of medicine. Puat. Symp. 186 B, Airy 1) oikin diateA€en povvn 
éevbepn eotoa Ileprewy, this house continues to be the only free one 
among the Persians. Hpt. iii. 83. So Xen, An. iv. 3, 2; Drm. xviii. 
1. Ovx avé€opat (Ooa, I shall not endure life. Eur. Hipp. 354. 
“AvéxerOai twov ev Tals exxAnoias AeyovTwrv, to endure certain men 
saying. DEM. ix. 6. So avéfer A€yovTos pov repi TovTwv; will you 
allow me to say? Puat. Rep. 613 C. With the accusative: kal rat? 
"Idowy waidas e€avegetas racyxovtas; and will Jason endure to have 
lus children suffer this? Eur. Med.74, Aumapéete wévovres, persevere 
und hold your ground. Hor. ix. 45. Ot & éxaptépovy mpos Ktpa 
Aaktifovres. Eur. I. T. 1395. Tpdas & od Ajko éevapitwv, I 
will not stop slaying Trojans, Il. xxi, 224. Wlatoas A€yovca, stop 
talking. Eur. Hipp. 706; so 474. Tiv dirocodiav zatoov tatTa 
Aéyoveay, stop Philosophy from talking in this style. Puav. Gorg. 482 
A. °Exeivown Tatra Tovevor ovk éemitperréa éori, we must not allow 
them to act in this way, Hot. ix. 58, “H méAts attots otk emurpéyer 
TapaPaivoves Tov vouoy, the city will not put wp with their trans- 
gression of the law. Isoc. xii. 170. 


880. The poets sometimes have the participle with toApdo 
and rAdw, to endure, to have courage, and with péve, to await, which 
usually take the infinitive. Fg. 
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*ErdApa BadAsdpevos. Od. xxiv. 162, Tédrpa 8 epoca, have 
the courage to love. Eur. Hipp. 476. TAjvat ce SpOcav dy éyo 
Tapaweow, that you take cowrage to do what I shall advise. Soru. El. 
943, So mpaGévra tAjvat, endured to be sold, Auscu. Ag. 1041; 
oreipas érAa, was bold enough to plant, Sept. 754. “Odpa pévorev 
vootyoavTa avakra, that they might await the king’s return. Il, xiii. 
38 (compare iv, 247, pévere Tpdas éXOEpev;). 

For the aorist participle in the last three examples, see 148, 


881. II. The participle may be used with many verbs which 
denote a state of the feelings, as those signifying to repent, to be 
weary, to be pleased, displeased, satisfied, angry, troubled, or ashamed. 
£.g. 

Metepédovto tas crovdds od SeEdpevor, they repented that they 
had not accepted the peace. THuc. iv. 27. Tots Seopwras perenédovto 
adrodedwkortes, they repented of having returned the prisoners, 1d. v. 
35. Hi perepéAnoé ot tov “EAAjorovrov pactiydocavee, whether he 
repented that he had scowrged the Hellespont. Hpv. vii. 54. °Edv tes pu) 
droxapvy (nTOv, provided one is not weary of seeking. Prat. Men. 81 
D. Te pev pa xaipov vooticavre, they rejoiced in his return. Od. 
xix. 463: so Il. xviii. 259. Tupdpevor xaipovow, they delight to be 
honoured. Eur. Hipp. 8. Xatpovow e€eralopevors Tols olopevors 
pev etvar codois ovat 8 ov, ie. they delight in having them examined. 
Prat. Ap. 33 C. In poetry yaipw may have the accusative: tTovs 
yap eboeBeis Geot OvyrKkovtas od xaipover, for the Gods do not rejoice 
an the death of the pious. Eur. Hipp. 1840. 2e pev ed tpdocovr 
ertxaipw. SopH. Aj. 136. iAew with nominative: ¢girels d€ Spdc’ 
avTs opddpa, and you are very fond of doing it. Ar. Pl. 645. Ov ydp 
Tis Tow aviatas TapedvTt. Od. xv. 335. Ths Alodidos yaXeris 
epepev area tepnpmevos, he took tt hard that he was deprived of Aeolis, 
Xen. Hell. iii. 2, 13. “Yo opsxpotépwv Tipdpevoe ayarocu, they 
are content to be honoured by smaller men. Puat. Rep. 475 B. *HAey- 
XOpevor 7xXOovTo, they were vexed at being exposed. Xun. Mem. i. 2, 
47. Tors dpovipovs dayavaxteiv aroOvycKovtas TpEere, tt rs 
right to be indignant when the wise die, Prat. Phaed. 62 E. ‘Qs pico 
o éxov. Eur. Supp. 1108, Od vepero “Ayapéuvove orptvovte 
paxerOas “Axavods, Il. iv. 4138. “Adsxotmevor pardov opyifovras 
) Brafopevor, THuc. i. 77. Totro ovk aicxtvouar Aéeywv, I say 
this without shame (see 908, 1). XeN. Cyr. v. 1, 21. Aideoau rarépa 
mpoX«ctmwv. Sopx, Aj. 506. Nexdpmevos A6yourw ovK avaivopat, 
I am not sorry (non piget) to be overcome by your words, Axscu. Ag, 583. 
Ed Spacas dé o ovk dvaivopat, I do not regret that I helped you. Eur. 
H. F. 1235. Oavotcoa ovx dvaivopasr, I do not regret my death (about 
to come), Id. I. A. 1503. “Avaivoyas TO yipas tuav eioopav, I am 
troubled at the sight, etc. Id. Bacch, 251. (Avatvouar, refuse, takes 
the infinitive: see AuscH. Ag. 1652.) : 


882. Most of the participles of 881 denote a cause or ground of 
action, and might be placed under 838. (See 823.) 
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883, III. The participle with verbs signifying to find, to detect, 
or to represent, denotes an act or state in which a person or thing 
is found, detected, or represented. Lg. 

Efpev & edptora Kpovidny arep jpevov adrAov, she found the son 
of Kronos sitting apart, Tl. i. 498. Soi. 27. ‘O 8& Kjpv€ ddixdpevos 
ebpe tovs dvdpas SuepPOappévovs, the herald, when he came, found the . 
men already put to death. Tauc. ii. 6. “Hv yap etpeOy A€ywv col 
TavT, éywy adv exrrepevyoinv rabos, of he shall be fownd to tell the same. 
story as you, etc. SopH. O. T. 839. KatadapBdvovor tHv Uoridarav 
Kat TaAAG addertyKdta, they find Potidaea and the other towns in 
revolt. THuc. 1.59. Kaxds y dv és pidovs aXioxerar, he is detected 
in baseness. Eur. Med. 84. °Eay ads ere TovTo tpattov, arobavel, 
af you are ever caught doing this again, you shall die. Pua. Ap. 29 C. 
So Rep. 389 D. BaovAéas weroinxe tovs ev “Avdov Tov det ypdvov 
TLiwpovpevors, he has represented kings in Hades as suffering punish- 
ment without ceasing. Id. Gorg. 525 D, “AKxAnrtov eroinaev (“Opmpos) 
éXOdvra Tov MeveAewv eri tHv Ooivnv. Id. Symp. 174 C. 

It is sometimes difficult to distinguish this use of the participle 
from that of indirect discourse, especially with etpicxw. (See 904.) 


884. IV. The participle (not in indirect discourse) with verbs 
signifying to hear, learn (hear of), see, or perceive denotes the act 
which is perceived or heard of (not, as in indirect discourse, the 
fact that the act occurs). Here the participle approaches very 
nearly the ordinary object infinitive in its use, and the tenses of 
the participle differ only as the same tenses of the infinitive differ 
in such constructions, the aorist not denoting past time (148). 
Erp te 

Bapd dé orevdyovros dkoveev, and he heard him groaning heavily. 
Od. viii. 95. Hi dé POeyEapéevov tev» abdjoavros axovcer, but 
of he had heard any one call or speak, Od. ix.497. (The aorist participles 
denote the occurrence of the act, as the present denotes its progress.) 
"Hoven S€ more atrod Kal rept pilwv duadeyopévov, I once heard 
him discourse, etc, (see 886). XEN. Mem. ii. 4,1. Tooatra dwvy- 
TA4VTOS (sc. avTod) cionkotoapev, so much we heard him say. Sorn. 
O. C. 1645. "“Héy rézoré tov jKoveas aitdv déyov Sid8dsvto0s od 
katayehaorov ; Phar. Rep. 493 D. MeydX éxAvev avenoavTos, 
Od. iv. 505. OU rw rericbnv Ilatpéxdow Oavévros, they had not 
yet heard of the death of Patroclus. Il. xvii. 377; so 427. ‘Qs ériovro 
THs IIvdov KatevAnppéevyns, when they heard of the capture of Pylus. 
Tuuc. iv. 6. (But with the accusative, in 67. r¥Ooi70 75 LAnppdsprov 
éarwKos, that he had heard that P. was captured, vii. 31, as indirect 
discourse. See Classen’s note on iv. 6.) Ot rodvrous épovres md- 
TXovTas, those who see these suffer, Puav. Gorg. 525 C. My ce Bopat 
Gewvopevyy. IL i. 587. So Od. x. 99. To Ké pw? ous rpdroue 
eve mpopaxourw puyevta, then would you see me mingle with the fore- 
most champions, Od. xviii. 379 ; so 176, dv npO yeverioavra ide 
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TOa1, to see with a beard. To moor’ des }8n dyabdv Te -yevdpevov ; 
to whom did you ever yet see any good come? Ar. Nub, 1061. “Orav abroy 
i6n eLaidvys rraicavrta mpds TH wore Kal ExXéavTa Td Te abtod 
kal eautov, when he sees him suddenly come into collision with the state 
and fall overboard with all his belongings, Par. Rep. 553 A. Ei pi) 
opOyncav €XOdvres. THuc. iv. 73. (The aorist participle with a verb 
of seeing is not common in prose.) AtoOduevos Maprpoxhéa mpos Tiy 
pytepa Xareraivovra, perceiving Lamprocles angry with his mother. 
Xun. Mem. ii. 2,1. © Ovdeuiav rdrore dyeAnv noOipeba cvetacar 
emt Tov vopéa. Id. Cyr. i. 1, 2. So also aia Odvopar with the genitive: 
yoOnoai pov i) Pevdopaptupobytos 1) cvKopavtToovtTos; Id. Mem. 
iv. 4,11. Odtuai ce otk av pavac yevopmevov mote ev TAVTM TOU 
TowvTov aicbéerGar, I think you would not say that you ever knew such 
a thing to happen within yourself. Puav. Rep. 440 B. Tov 6& vonoev 
exTeoT, and he perceived him standing. Il. iv. 200. 


885, The participle may be used in a similar way, having the 
same distinction of present and aorist (884), with eppd 
“(repreidov), and sometimes with éfopd, cicopd (éreiSov, eiveidov), 
and even the simple 6p (<iSov), in the sense of overlook, allow, or 
not to prevent. Eg. 

Tods Evppdyors od repropopcOa adixkovpéevovs, we shall not let 
our allies be wronged, THuc.i. 86. Mellow yryvopevov Tov avOpwrov 
Teptopopev, we allow the man to grow greater. Dem. ix. 29. ‘Ypiv em 
oKITTW eed pa Tre pLLoetv THY nyEpovinv adres és Mydovs Teped- 
Govoarv, I adjure you not to see the leadership come round again into the 
hands of the Medes. Hor. iii, 65. Mz) repridwnev bBpicGetoav tiv 
Aaxedaipova kai katadpovnbeioay, let us not allow Lacedaemon to 
be insulted and despised. Isoc. vi. 108, Iepuetde tov atrod rarépa. 
kal (Ovra TOV avayKaiwy oTavifovTa Kal TeAevTHTAVTA OD TUXOVTA 
TOV vopipwv, he allowed his own father to remain in want (pres.) of the 
necessaries of life while he lived, and not to receive (aor.) a decent burial 
when he died, Din. ii. 8. Kat py pe epnpov éxmecotvoar eiaidys, do 
not see me driven out without a friend. Eur. Med. 712. My po idetv 
Gavov@ im aordv, not to see me killed by citizens. Id. Or. 746. See 
other examples of the aorist participle with these verbs in 148. For 
the infinitive, often in nearly the same sense, -see 903, 6. 


886. The verbs of perception included in 884 may take the participle 
also in indirect discourse, with the natural force of each tense preserved 
(see 904). With some of these verbs, the construction of the participle 
is generally shown by its case: thus dxovw and rvvOdvoyae in Attic 
Greek regularly take the genitive in the construction of 884, and the 
accusative in indirect discourse. See Ellendt, Lex. Sophocl. s.v. dxove, 
who does not allow an exception in Sopx, Ph. 615. For the less fixed 
usage of Homer with dxovw and retOopat, see Schmitt in Schanz’s 
Beitrige, p. 9. Other verbs, as 6p@, have the accusative regularly in 
both constructions, but the context generally makes the meaning 
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plain: see, however, Eur. Hee. 342. AicOdvopar sometimes has the 
genitive, as in some examples in 884, but not in indirect discourse. 


887. V. With AavOdva, to escape the notice of, rvyxdva, to happen, 
and 0éve, to anticipate or get the start of, the participle contains 
the leading idea of the expression and is usually translated by a 
verb in English. Here the aorist participle does not denote 
time past relatively to the leading verb (unless the latter is a 
present or imperfect), but coincides with it in time (144). Other 
tenses of the participle express their usual relations of time to 
the verb (147). Hug. 

Povéa Tod Tadds éAdvOave BooKkwy, he was unconsciously supporting 
the slayer of his son. Hpt. i. 44. "H oe AavOdver mpos tous didovs 
otelxovTa Tov éxOpav Kaka; are you unaware that our enemies’ evils 
are advancing wpon our friends? Sopn. Ant. 9. Tods 8 eal? eiaedA- 
Gav Tpiapos, and Priam entered unnoticed by them. Il. xxiv. 477 ; so 
xvii. 1. My oe AdOyow Keio” eEoppyjocaca, lest the ship be driven 
thither before you know it. Od. xii. 220, PvbAacce 8 6 y’ ets eviavtoy, 
pi €AdOou Taprdy. Od. iv. 526. “Pdov eAabov éexeAOovres, they 
entered more easily without being noticed. THuc. ii. 2, "EAdOopwev apas 
aitovs ratiwy oddev Suahéepovtes; did we never find out that all the 
time we were no better than children? Pua, Crit. 49 B. (See 147, 2.) 

*Apxiapos aire vos Ov érbyxave. Tuc. ii. 13. “O ipyepov 
ériyyave TeOvyKOS, it happened that the guide had died (was dead). 
Id. iii. 98. "Ervyxov epopor érepor &pxovtes 1y, there happened to 
be other Ephors already in office. Id. v. 36. “Etvxev qpov 7 pvdAy 
mTpuTtavevouvra, our tribe happened to hold the prytany. Prat. Ap. 32 B. 
"Ervxov kaOjpevos evtatOa. Id. Euthyd. 272 E. *Ey 7@ oxdr@ 
yap Tobr éruxov évdov AaBdyv, AR. Eccl. 375. "Etrvyov tapayevo- 
pevos trmov exuwv, I came, as it happened, with a horse. Puar. Symp. 
221 A. °Es Natraxtov, iv érvxov npyKotes vewrrti, in Naupactus, 
which it happened they had lately captured. THuc. 1.103. (See 147, 1.) 
Kav py tis attn BonOjoas OeOv tixy, unless some God by chance 
comes to its aid. Puat. Rep. 492 A; so 495 B. Kay ef rvyxouev ev TH 
TapaxXphpya KuKEeova TLovTeEs, even if they should happen to drink a 
Kukedv on the spot. Ib. 408 B. 

POavovow er atta. katapevyovrtes, they are the first to run to 
them. ABSCHIN, iii. 248, Adtoi POjcovra: totTo Spdcavres, they 
will do this for themselves first. Puat. Rep. 375 C. "E®Oynoav roAA@ 
tovs Ilépoas amukdpevor, they arrived long before the Persians. Hr. 
iv. 136. BovAdpevos POjvat tods "AOnvalovs amukdpmevot és TO dor. 
Id. vi. 115. @0dver racav er atav BrAdrrTove’ avOpwrovs, i.e. she 
(Ate) harms men over the whole earth before Prayers can avail. Il. ix. 
506. "EP Oy dpeEdpevos, he hit him first. Il. xvi. 322. “Ormérepos 
ke POnow dpeEdpevos xpoa Kaddv, whichever shall first hit. Tl. xxiii. 
805. Ovx épOacav rvOopevor Tov TOAEMOV Kal HKov, no sooner did 
they hear of the war than they came. Isoc. iv. 86. POavover (hist. 
pres.) ert To axpw yevopmevor Tods ToAEpiovs. XEN. An. iii. 4, 49. 
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888. So sometimes with SuaAavOdvw and the poetic AjPw. Ey. 

Tovatryns moAutetas petexerv, ev 7) py) Siadjoer xpyotos dv. Isoc, 
iii. 16. Ovde ce ANHw Kivipevos, nor do I ever move without your 
knowledge. Il. x. 279. 


889. Kupéw in poetry takes the participle like tvyxdvo. Lg. 

Totrov otcf «i (Gv Kuper; do you know whether perchance he is 
alive? Sopu. Ph. 444. Leowopéevos xvpet. AxscH. Pers. 5038. 
Tatr cipykas xupet; Id. 0. C. 414. *ExOpos Ov kvpet. Eur. Ale. 
954. 

So ovyxvpéw in Hopr. viii. 87, with the aorist participle (144) : et 
cuvekipnoe 1) TOV Kaduvicwv taparerotoa vais. 

890. Svyrirw (chiefly in Herodotus) and ovpPaivw may take 
the participle like truyxdévo. Fg. 

Kat réde érepov cvverere yevopevorv, and this other event occurred, 
as tt chanced. Hv. ix. 101. Svverertuxee épis €ovoa, it had happened 
that there was a quarrel. Id. i. 82. Otro yap cvpBaiver dpa Kat % 
tovee ebyévera Koo povpéevy. Prat. Menex, 237 C. Tldvra EvpPBaiver 
yeyvopeva. Id, Phil. 42 C. “Ozov av Evprinty év TH Puxy KaAd 
~ 70n évdvra. Id. Rep. 402 D. 

891. Oapilw, to be wont or frequent, may take the participle. 
Lg. 

Od te Koprcdpevds ye Odpucer, he was not used to being thus cared 
for. Od. viii. 451. Ov Oapigers kataBatver eis Tov Hepard, you 
do not come down to the Piraeus very often. Puav. Rep. 328 C. 

For examples of the aorist participle with the present or imperfect 
of some of the above verbs (887-890), retaining its own reference to 
past time, see 146. : 


892. As AavOdvw is active and means to escape the notice of, it must 
have an object expressed or understood. When none is expressed, 
sometimes advras is understood, and sometimes a reflexive referring to 
the subject. Thus €Aafe rovto rowoas may mean either he did this 
without any one’s knowing it (se. mdvras), or he did this unconsciously 
(se. é€avTdr). 

893. The usual construction of AavOdévo and pOdvw (and rarely 
that of rvyxdvo and Kvypéw) with the participle may be reversed, 
these verbs appearing in the participle, and what is generally the 
participle becoming the verb. Eg. 

“Aw dad tetyeos GAto AaOav, back from the wall he leaped secretly 
(for 2habev &Apevos). Il. xii. 390. “Orrws py TovavrTas exTovs avTd- 
Bev NavOdvovres. THUG. iii. 51. “Os p Bare POdpevos, who took 
advantage of me and hit me, Il. v. 119. bOdvovres Sy Spobpev TiV 
éxelvov yy. XEN. Cyr. iii. 3, 18. Thy éoBodiv Pbacavres TT pOokaté- 
daBov. THuc. iv. 127; so il, 52. OXly’ ddnOh worda de Yevd7 
Neyer TYXGY, ie. speaks at random. Eur. I. A. 957. IlAnciov yap 
fv kupOv, for he happened to be near. SopH. Ph. 371. 

2A 
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894. The phrase od« dv POdvors (or otk av dOdvoirte), you 
could not be too soon, is used with the participle as an exhortation, 
meaning the sooner the better. The first and third persons are. 
less common in this sense. £.g. 

’Arotpéxwov od« dv POdvors, the sooner you run off the better, Ar. 
Pl. 1133. So Hor. vii. 162; Xen. Mem. iii. 11,1. Ovx dv déavors 
Aéywv, the sooner you speak the better. Puat. Symp. 185 E, Ov« dy 
Pbdvouu (A€éywv), I might as well speak at once, Ib, 214 E. Ei pi 
TysopnrerOe TobTovs, ovK dv POavot Td TAHOOS TotTows Tots Onpious 
SovAevov, the people might as well be slaves to these beasts at once. Dem. 
xxiv. 143, 


895. VI. The participle, with many verbs signifying to come 
or to go, contains the leading idea of the expression. Such verbs 
are oixopat, to be gone, jw, to have come, épyouat, etus, with the 
Homeric £4, and éBay or Bav, from Baive. Some of these uses. 
are very peculiar. £g. 

"Quxer’ dromtdamevos, it flew away and was gone Il. ii, 71. 
Oixeras pevywv dv elyes paptupa, the witness whom you had has run 
away. AR. Pl, 933, “Iv cidys ods pépwv jew Aédyovs, that you may 
know the words I bring with me, Eur. Or. 1628. "Epyopae éruyerpov 
oo. erideiEar Oar rhs aitias 7d «édSos, I am going to undertake to show 
you the nature of the cause. Puat, Phaed. 100 B. Ovx épyopar épéwv 
os obrw 7) dAdws ws tabta eyévero, I am not going to say that these 
things occurred so, or in some other way (cf. French je vais dire). Hor, i, 
5. "He radryv aivéwy dia ravrds, he always praised her (he went on 
praising her, French il allait la lowant toujours: see Baehr’s note), Id, 
1,122. Kai eyd pev ja ras épe€iis épadv, and I was going to speak of 
them im order, Pua. Rep, 449 A; so 562 0. BA petywr, he took 
fight. IL. ii. 665 ; so Bij di€aca, 1.167. Ods pr) KApes Bav Oavarouo 
pépovoat, Il. ii, 8302; so xix. 279. 

896. VII. Herodotus uses the participle with Teipapuat, to try,, 
and with roAdés eiwe or yWopor, ToAAS eyKeywar, and avrotos 
yvopuds, to be urgent; rarely with éeretyoua, to press on. Eg. 

Ovx éreipato éridv 6 Képos, Cyrus did not attempt to approach. 
i. 77; 80 i. 84, vi, 50, vil. 9. ILoAAds Fv Avrodpevos 6 €eivos, 
the stranger entreated urgently. ix.91. TéAwv 8&8 roAXds evexerto. 
Aéywv rowdde, and Gelon spoke urgently as follows. vii. 158. Tére 
TavrTotor eyevovto LKiOar Sedpevor *ldvov boar Tdv wopov, they 
begged them in every way (lit. they took every form in begging them), ete. 
vil. 10. “Hv pa} recy Ons vavpayinv ro vet pevos, if you do not press 
on and fight a naval battle. viii. 68 (but just below, NY ererxOns vav- 
paxnoar). 

897. The participle with reipdpa1, roAds eykerpat, and éyKeypar 
alone, occurs occasionally in Attic Greek. So also with TdVTA TOL 
and rarely with orovdefw. E.g. 

Ovx pO cou mpiv dy TavTaxy Tepadd cxordv, Pian, Theaet. 
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190 E. So Anv. Tetr. A. y. 1. IloAds évéxertro A€ywv. THUC. iv. 
22, *Kvéxewrto pedyovres. Id ii. 81. dvra rotor kat Aéyourr 
pedyovres thy diknv. Phat. Euthyph. 8 C. Ta rAovrov kal duvd- 
peov Swypata ti Kal Tis av os agua Adyou arovddfor pepwdd- 
peevos; why should any one seriously censure them as tf they were worth 
noticing ? Id. Polit. 310 B; so Xpn. Oee. ix. 1. 


898. VIII. Arodecxvups, kabifw, and rapackevd w, in the meaning 
to put into a certain condition, to render, may take the participle. .g. 

“Apa kal ramitndeva padicta €xovtTas amodeiEew Kal TA Tbpara 
dpwurta €xovTas TapacKevdcery, (I undertake to say) that he will at the 
same time make them (show them forth) best supplied with provisions, and 
cause them to have their bodies in the best condition. Xun. Cyr. 1. 6, 18. 
Brérovr drodeiEw & d€itepov tod Avyxéws, I will make you see 
sharper than Lynceus. Ar. Pl. 210. “Hav kAatovras attrors kabiow. 
Prat. Ion. 5385 E, So Xun, Cyr. ii. 2,14, See these verbs in Liddell 
and Scott. 


899. IX. ’Apxéw (and dArs eiué in poetry), to be sufficient, and 
ikavos, Oiwv, Kpeioowr, dpeivev, or BeATiwv with eipi, are sometimes 
used in a personal construction with the participle (like d7Ads et, 
etc. 907), where we should expect an impersonal construction with the 
infinitive. H.g. 

’"Apkécw OvynocKove’ eyo, it will be enough for me to die, Sopx. 
Ant, 547. (We might expect dpxerer eye OvyorKew.) So dpxeitw 
Se5nAopévov, THuc. v. 9. ‘Ikavds épy attos druxdv civar, he 
said that it was enough for himself to be in misfortune. ISAx, ii. 7. 
Kpeioowv yap haba poker dv 7 Ov tvpdAds. Sop. O. T. 1368. 
‘HSlovs ececbe axovoarvtes, you will be more pleased to hear, DEm. 
xxiii 64. So ddAis vorova’ eye (sc. epi), it 1s enough for me to be 
afflicted, Sopa. O. T. 1061. 


900. X. The participles Bovrsdpevos, e0éXwv (poetic), 1) 06/4€V0S, 
dopevos, ax Odpevos, mpordexopevos, eArropevos, éAdduevos (Lonic), 
and occasionally others, may agree in case with a dative which 
depends on <ipi, yyvopat, or some verb signifying to come, to 
appear, or to happen. .g. 

“Os dpa rd Tpdecow éeASdpevorre pavyryy, thus then did they 
appear to the delight of the Trojans, Il, vii. 7. “Epot d€ Kev do pevy 
cin, and I should be pleased with it. Tl. xiv.108, “H Sopéevorowy Hpiv 
of Adyou yeydvacr, we are pleased with the proposals made to us. Hor. 
ix. 46. O€Aovre Kdpot roor dv Av. Sopn. O. T, 1356. To rAjOe 
od BovAopéevy Fv, tt was not the wish of the majority, THuc. i,_3 ; 
so vii. 35. Ipoodexopéve por Ta THS opyns wav és eye yeyevnra, 
T have been expecting the manifestations of your wrath against me. Id. ii. 
60; so vi. 46. “Or ipav py dxOopmévy etn. Xun, Cyr. iv. 5, 21. 
“Av BovAopévots dxovew 7 Tovtowl, pvycOjcopat, if these shall 
want to hear it, Dum. xviii. 11, “Opa, ev cor BovAopévy (sc, eoriv) 
& Neyo. Pua. Rep. 358 D. 
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See also rovrwv remretpapévors av te yévorto Kat tpiv, THUC. 
y. 111; and dopévw 8€ cou  rokirAeipwv VE droKxpdpe dos, 
you will be glad when spangled-robed night shall hide the light, Amscu. 
Prom. 23. 

Compare Tac. Agric. 18: Quibus bellum volentibus erat. 


901. XI. In a similar way, the dative of any participle may 
be used with certain impersonal expressions which take the 
dative, especially those signifying 7 is fitting, good, pleasant, pro- 
fitable, or their opposites, and those implying fear or confidence. 
Lg. 

Ki 768’ ait pidrov KexAnpéeve (sc. eoriv), if it pleases him to be 
thus called. Anscu. Ag. 161. Ovdx a€tov totros rodddKis xpnoOae 
ovpBovrous, ois obd€ dak éAvoiteAnoe TEeLHopévorts (sc. piv), 
whom it did not profit you to obey even once. Lys. xxv. 27. Ppoveiv os 
dewov evOa pun TéEAN Ad’y PpovovvTs, where it does not profit one to be 
wise. Sopu. O, T. 316. “Emjpero tov Oedv «i A@ov Kat apewwov «in 
Th LTdpTy Tee Jopevyn ots odtos €OnKke vopors, whether it was better 
for Sparta to obey. Xen. Rep. Lac. viii. 5. “AvrtiurapaBadAXovrte 
(sc. €uotl) TA Euavtod raOn Tpds TA Exelvwv OK av andes etn, tt would 
not be unpleasant for me to compare, etc. Puat. Ap. 41 B, Adv doxotvore 
Kdddota TOV ETUTTHPOV Kal Ep“ol pero. av parurta émupedro- 
peeve, those which seem to be the noblest of the sciences, and which it would 
be most fitting for me to study. XEN. Oec. iv. 1. Totro kat mperew 
eyo doxel kat d£vov Kidvvedoat oloméev@ ovTws Eéxeuv (t.€. Mperet poe 
olopévep TOTO OUTS ExeLV), it seems fitting and worth the risk for me to 
believe that this is so. Puat. Phaed. 114 D. *Que pp ’ote Spdvre 
tapBos, od eros poet, one who has no dread of a deed, a word does 
not frighten. Sopu. O. T. 296. 

So et pou Evvein PépovTe poipa trav eboertov ayvelav, may it 
continue to be my fate to bear, etc. Id. O. T. 863. 

With the expressions of 901 the infinitive is more common (903, 7). 


Omission of av. 


902. Occasionally the participle ‘év is omitted in the con- 


structions of the supplementary participle that have been 
enumerated (879-901). E.g. 

KaradapBdavopev Pilirrov rapdvras mpérBers, Kat rods pev 
jpetépors irovs ev pdBw (sc. dvtas) Tods & éxelvou Opaceis. DEM. 
xviii, 211. “AAN od repudperai po 6 Ocios dvurmov (sc. dvta), but my 
uncle will not let me go without a horse. Ar. Nub. 124, Ki 8é re 
Tuyxaver andes (sc. dv), Puav. Gorg. 502 B, Tuyxdver judy éxarros 
ovk avTdpKys (sc. dv), Id. Rep, 369 B. 
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Infinitive with Verbs which may also have the Supplementary 
Participle, 


903. Some verbs which take the supplementary participle 
allow also the infinitive in a similar construction, but with some 
difference in the meaning or at least in the point of view. 


1. Atoydvoyar and aisodpuar with the participle’ (881) mean 
L am ashamed of doing (something which I am doing or have 
done) ; with the infinitive, J am ashamed to do (something which 
I have not yet done). Eg. 

Totiro pev ov« aioxtvopa Aéywvs 7d 8 “Edy pévyte Tap uot 
drodéow” airxvvotyny av éyery, this (something just said) I am not 
ashamed of saying; but I should be ashamed to say the following, ete. 
XEN. Cyr.v. 1, 21. Aicytvopar tyiv eirety TaAnOn, I am ashamed 
to tell you the truth (but still I must tell it), Puar. Ap. 22 B. Adédodr- 
Tat Tos Tapdvtas dmoXelmrety, ie. they are ashamed to leave them 
(and do not). Xun. Symp. viii. 35. But aisecas tatépa rporelruy, 
be ashamed of leaving your futher (as you threaten to do), Sop. Aj. 506. 
A comparison of the last example with Pia. Ap. 22 B (above) shows 
that the choice of the infinitive or participle may depend on the point 
of view of the speaker in a special case. In Aj. 506, the threat is 
viewed as the inception of the act. 


2. “Avéyouat, tropévw, TAdw, and toAw@ with the participle 
(879; 880) mean fo endure something now going on or already 
done ; with the infinitive, fo have the courage or to venture to do 
something not yet done. Lg. 

Karapeivavtes avéryovto tov ériévra ext tiv yépynv dé£ac Gas, 
they remained and had the courage to receive the invader of their country. 
Hpr. vii. 139. (Cf. ov« dvé£ouas (Ooa under 879.) So tropetvavta 
Ta ravTa waa Xetv, taking courage to suffer everything. Pav. Leg. 
869 C. (Ch. pa) tropéevery ZepEnv éridvta, not to await the coming 
of Xerxes, i.e. not to wart to sce his coming, Hor. vii. 120.) “ErXa 
otpdviov pas dAXAdE~at, Sopu. Ant. 944, Torpnodv rote dpOas 
dpovety. AESCH. Prom. 999. 

°’Avéxouat with the infinitive, and tAdw and toAud with the 
participle, are rare. 

3. “Aroxduvw totro tovdv (881) is Iam weary of doing this; 
adroKkdpvw tovto wovety is I cease to do this through weariness. Eg. 

Mijre ratra poBovpevos aroxdpys cavtov coast, do not, through 
fear of this, despair of saving yourself. Pua, Crit. 45 B. (Cf. ovd« 
GTroKapvers PNXAVOpmeEVos, you are not tired of contriving, XuN. Mem. 
ii. 6, 35.) 

4, "Apxopar (Homeric dépyw) with the participle (879) means 
to be first in something, to begin with something, or to be at the 
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beginning (not at the end); with the infinitive, to begin to do some- 
thing. L.g. 

"Hp£avto 7a paxpa telxn “AOqvaios oikodopeiv, the Athenians 
began to build the long walls. THuc. i. 107. Ac? eve eriderkvivas, ws 
ob ipkato Aéyerv ta BéATicTa obre viv diaTeAel? TpaTTwY TH 
cuppepovta TH On. AESCHIN. ili. 50. 

5. Iatw with the participle (879) means to stop what is going 
on; with the infinitive, to prevent a future act. Lg. 

"Ey éravoas paxer Oar, you prevented me from fighting. Il. xi. 442. 
(But éw@ éravoas paydpevov would be you stopped me while fighting.) 
‘Pavwdors eravoe dywviter Oat, Hor. v. 67. 


6. Ilepwopd and the other verbs signifying to overlook or see (in 
the sense of permit) with the participle (885) mean fo see an act 
done without interfering to stop it; with the less frequent infini- 
tive, to permit an act to be done without interfering to prevent it. 
Strictly speaking, the infinitive here expresses time future to 
that of the verb, while the time of the participle coincides with 
that of the verb. Still, both forms may sometimes be used to 
express practically the same sense, and may even refer to the 
same event, though the point of view is different. E.g. 

Tlepudetv airov ev TH oxevy Tdon aeloat, to let him sing in full 
dress. Hp. i. 24. Oddacoav rretjpara pact od repidperOar dior 
TH EwvTns XparOar, they say that the winds will not permit the sea to 
follow its own nature. Id. vii. 16. Tots yap “A@nvatovs 7Amilev 
iros av ereLeAOeiv Kat tiv yhv ovK dv mepudeiv TunOAVaL, for he 
hoped that the Athenians would perhaps come forth and not let their land 
be ravaged. THouc. ii. 20, But in ii. 18 he has said, tpoodéxopevos 
tovs “AOnvaiovs THs yis ere dKxepatov ovens evddcew Te Kal KaTO- 
KVnoew Tepudeiv adriv tunOeioav, avetyev, that they would be 
unwilling to see it (the land) ravaged (referring to the same thing with 
mepudeiv TynOjvat, to let it be ravaged, in 20); and again in 20, of 
“Axapyns od mepuperOar eddxovv Ta oérepa SiadOapévra, it did 
not seem likely that the Acharnians would see their property destroyed, 

7. The impersonal expressions of 901 take the infinitive more 
frequently than the participle, the distinction being similar to 
that in the last case (6). E.g. 

Ov tovTo mpdtov apwra rétepov AGov ein aitG wopeter Oar 7 
peévev, whether it was better for him to go or stay, Xun. An. iii. Lets 
But in Xen, Vect. vi. 2 we have éreperOar rods Oeods ei AGov Kar 
dpewov ety dv TH ToAEL ottw KaTacKevalopevn, whether it would 
be better for the state, supposing it to be thus constituted ; the difference 
between this and better for the state to be thus constituted (obtw Kata- 
oxevd(er Gar) being practically very slight. 


8. It is more than doubtful whether AavOdévw, tvyydvo, and 
0dvw (887) ever have the infinitive in classic Greek, The passages 
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formerly cited for this are now generally emended, or the readings are 
doubted: thus, in Prat. Rep, 333 E, Aabetv éurouffoas must be for 
Aabeiv eumroujoas (Schneider), and in Ar. Eq. 935, POains édOciv, 
and Nub. 1384, ov« ébOns ppdoat, Meineke reads €AOdv and dpdoas, 
See Classen on THUc, iii. 82, 6 pOdcas Papojoas (2). 


II. ParticreLe IN INDIRECT DIScouRSE. 


904. The participle is used with verbs signifying to see, 
to hear or learn, to perceive, to know, to be ignorant of, to re- 
member, to forget, to show, to appear, to prove, to acknowledge, 
and with ayyéArw, to announce, in a sense approaching that 
of the infinitive in indirect discourse. Here each tense of 
the participle represents the corresponding tense of the 
indicative or optative. (See 687.) 

The participle may belong to either the subject or the 
object of these verbs, and agree with it in case. Ly. 


Mépyvnpat adbtov totto toujoavta, I remember that he did this 
(eroincev) ; peuvynpat totro morjoas, I remember that I did this 
(eroinoa). Ode totrovs «db rpd£ovras, he knows that they will 
prosper ; olde adtos eb tpdéwv, he knows that he himself will prosper. 

Ki « airov yvdw vnpeptea tavT évérovra, if I shall find that he 
tells all without fault. Od. xvii. 549. “Opa dé pw epyov dewov e€erpya- 
cpevnv, and I see that I have done a terrible deed. Sopu. Tr. 706, 
“Hyeis ddbvaros dpOpev dvtes TH oikela pdvov Svvdpuer repvyever Oa, 
we see that we are unable, etc. (advvarol eopev). THuc. i. 32. ”“Hxovoe 
Kipov ev KiAtxia dvra, he heard that Cyrus was in Cilicia. Xen. An, 
14,5. Ilept ris xwpas, dre jxovov Snovpéevyny, because they heard 
that it was suffering from ravages, Ib, v. 5, 7. “Orav KAvy tives 
yEovt “Opertnyv, when she hears from any one that Orestes is coming. 
Sores. El. 293, Iv@6pevoe’ApragépEny vewoti te Ov Kora, learning 
that Artaxerxes had recently died. THuc. iv. 50; so Hpr. vi. 23. “Ee? 
mpos avdpos ober ndcxynuéevyn. Eur. Med. 26. “HwrOovro tovs 
pet ’Apwrtéws erimaptovtas. THuc. i. 61. Aca tHv IAiov ddoow 
eipickovot éovcav THY dpynv THs ExOpys (see 883). Hor. i. 5. 
°"Erevdav yvoow arirtovpevor, when they find out that they are 
distrusted. Xun. Cyr. vii. 2,17. "“Hideoav Ywxparny aitapkeotara 

(ovra, Id. Mem. i, 2,14, "Ev modvtpdérois yap ~vpdopais émi- 
otavra, Tpapéevtes. THuc. ii, 44. AvaBeBAnpevos od pavOdves. 
Hpt. iii, 1. "Evvootpat patAos odca. Eur, Hipp. 4385. “Evvojoas 
yévos érveckes GOXiws SeaTiOémevov. Prat. Criti. 121 B. Tis ovrws 
evi Ons eotiv tpov doris ayvoe Tov éxeiPev rdAEpov Sevpo 7jEovTa; 
Dem. i. 15, Meurnpat Kpitia trode Evvdvta ce (ie. EvvjoOa). 
Prat. Charm. 156 A. Mepvijpe? és kivdvvov €AOdvres péeyay (ie, 
nAPopev). Eor. Hee. 244, “ErveAjope? 75€ws yépovres dvtes. Id. 
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Bacch. 188. "Emude(Ew S¢ robrov od pdvov wpmo hoynkora etvau TOV 
Midday éAetOepov (with six other participles, perfect, aorist, and 
present), Dem, xxix. 5. ‘O rédepos obtos Sy Adoes peitov yeyern- 
pévos avrav (ie. peilwv yeyévntar), THC. i. 21. Ki pavijrerae 
Tab Gporoynkas, Tapa te TOD AnpopOvros TAs Tipas ciAn pos, 
atrés TE. . . dToypdpas, oikGv Te THY oikiav, K.7.A, DEM. Xxvil. 
16. Ev@bs eAeyyOjoerar yeAoios dv. Xun. Mem. i. 7, 2. Odros 
époroyoupeévn obca SovrAn Kal dravTa TOV XpovoV airX pos Brotea, 
when it was thus admitted that she was a slave and was all the time living 
a life of disgrace, Isan. vi. 49. Ei pa eEqyyerAe mpoordyv TO oTpa- 
tevpa, had he not reported that the enemy was advancing. XEN. Hell. vii. 
5,10, “AmnyyéAOn Pidurros ipiv “Hpaiov tetyos toAtopKoy, it 
was reported to you that he was besieging, etc. Dem. il. 4- 

Compare the examples of 6p@, dxovw, and similar verbs here given 
with those of the same verbs under 884, in which the participle is not 
in indirect discourse. 

See other examples of the participle in indirect discourse under 
687, where examples of the participle with av may be found (see also 
213-216). . 


905. When one of these verbs has for its object an accusative 
of the reflexive pronoun referring to its subject, the participle 
generally agrees with the reflexive. Thus we may have either 
d<iEw euavtoy totto werounKdta, I shall show that I have done this, 
or dciSw TotTO TeTOLNKOs. 


906. The participle of an impersonal verb in this construction 
stands alone in the neuter singular. The following includes both 
the personal and the impersonal construction :— 

Tleupdoouat dei€ar kal petov THs woAEws appiv Kal weTovOdTa 
éuavTsv od xt mpoojkovta, I shall try to show not only that we have 
rights 1 the city, but also that I have suffered, etc. Dem. lvii. 1. (The 


. . : 4 lal , ig a x ve > , 
direct discourse is méeteote THs TOAEwWS Hulv, Kal TeTOVOG atTos. 
Compare 876.) 


907. The participle is used in the same way in a personal 
construction with 57A6s5 eis and davepds eipe, in preference to 
an impersonal expression. So with erdurros yivouat in Herodotus. 
£9. 

AjAds 7 iv otdpevos, K.7.A., it was evident that he thought, ete. 
Xen. An. ii. 5, 27. (This is equivalent to d7Aov jv dre olowro. See 
899; 912.) “Amuxdpevou pev pavepot cior és ”"Oacw woAwW, tt is 
evulent that they came to the city Oasis. Hor. iii. 26. ‘Qs érdurros 
eyeveTo TovTO épyaapevos, when it became known (heard of) that he 
had done this, Id. ii. 119. 

Similar is the participle with davepdy row; as davepov raow 
eroinoay ovk idia toAepmotvres, they made it evident to all that they 
were not fighting for themselves. Lycura. 50. 
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908. When octvorda and cvyytyveocKw have a dative of 
the reflewive referring to the subject, a participle may stand 
either in the dative agreeing with the reflexive, or in the nom- 
inative agreeing with the subject; as civowa euavtw 7dixnpev on 
Ge SuKnpévos), I am conscious to myself that I have been wronged. 

Y 

"Ey ove peya. otre opuxpov Evvowwa epavt copods Ov. Prav. Ap. 

21 B. *Epavro Evvpdew ovdev errotapevm. Ib, 22 D. 


909. When the participle of indirect discourse belongs to an 
infinitive depending on a verb with an object dative to which 
the participle refers, the participle stands in the dative. Eg. 

DupBEeByxe tois tpoeotyKdor kal TaAAG TAijv EavTovs olopévors 
rwdeiv tpdtous éavtovs TeTpakdc.y aicbérGar, it has been the lot of 
those who were in authority and who thought they were selling everything 
except themselves, to find that they have sold themselves first. DEM. xviii. 46. 


910. Some verbs which regularly have the infinitive or dru and ws 
in indirect discourse occasionally take the participle. L.g. 

Nope dvdpa dyabdv dmoKreivor, think that you are putting to 
death a good man. Xen. An. vi. 6, 24. “AveBijreto Epeotoa pidov. 
récw évdov éévtTa. Od. xxiii, 1. Oavévr “Opecrny viv Te Kat 
méAda A€yw. SopH. El. 676. See O. C. 1579; Eur. Hel. 1076. Ov 
Tpwas yuv) Texotoa Kopardoeev av Tore, ie. none could boast that 
she was the mother (of such children), érexov being the direct form. Eur. 
Tro. 477. Merdv dy more Néeyouro. Prat. Phil. 22 E. Zpépdu 
pyxére bpiv édvra AoyiferOe. Hpr, iii. 65. Ov yap edtvX Gv apvi)- 
copat, for I will not deny that Iam happy. Eur. Ale. 1158. So dpvet 
kataktas ; Id. Or. 1581. 


911. The participle dv is sometimes omitted in indirect dis- 
course. L.9. 

Lb 88 cHs tO. (sc. bv), but know that you are safe. Sopu. O. C. 1210. 
Eidds edrpere’s tuas (sc. dvras). Dem. iv. 18; so iv. 41. “AyyeAdrc 
racov dO\wrarny épé (sc. oboav). Eur. Hec, 423. 


912. The verbs included in 904 may also be followed by a 
clause with érz or ds in indirect discourse. When 6jAdv eorw 
and davepdv éorw are used impersonally, they regularly take 
éri or as. Eg. 

"Hurbero bru 7d Mévwvos orpdrevpa on ev Kiduxig jv. Xen. An. 
i. 2,21. AicOdverOe ws dOipws 7AGov. Ib. iti. 1, 40. "A KovovTes 
éru obros ToAtfet 7d xwpiov. Ib. vi. 6,4. Toootrov y ota, KapavTiy, 
drt GdyO. Sopw. El. 332. Tatra ioaow ore poorer Te Kal TUXN 
ylyverat, Puat. Prot. 323 D. Ajrov (se. eariv) GTt odTws EXEl. XEN, 
An. i. 3, 9. Pavepdv 82 bre ob dv Opgéiv ovTe DkvGaus eGedovev av 
Svaywvicer Oar. Id. Mem. ili. 9, 2. Tovro davepov, as . . . A€yoper. 
Prat. Soph. 237 D. 
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913. Verbs signifying to remember or to know may have ore, 
when, and the indicative, to emphasise the temporal relation. 
Lg. 

Ei yap péuvynoae 67° éyd wou drexpwapny, for of you remember (the 
time) when I answered you, etc. Piat. Men. 79 D, Oto@’ dre xpucéous 
éddvyn ovv dros. Eur. Hec. 112. So Il. xv. 18. (See 519, end.) 


Infinitive with the Verbs of § 904. 


914, Many of the verbs which regularly have the participle 
in indirect discourse (904) may also take the infinitive in nearly 
or quite the same sense. 

1. ’Axovw, ruvOdvonar, and aicOdvoyar, which have the par- 
ticiple both in indirect discourse (904) and in the other con- 
struction (884-886), sometimes take the infinitive in indirect 
discourse, in a sense differing little, if at all, from that of the 
participle. Hg. 

’"Axovw b& Kai dAXAa EOvy worAAA TovadTa etvar, I hear that there 
are also many other such nations. Xen. An. ii. 5, 13. (ILoAAG 
TowwvTa ovta, would apparently mean the same.) So Mem. iv. 2, 4. 
*Axovw avrov épety, I hear that he will say. Dem. xix, 202. (Compare 
Sopu. El. 293, under 904.) IvvOavdpevos tov Oovkvdidyv xrqoiv 
Te €xerv Kal dx atrov divacOar év tois mpdrous. THUC. iv. 105. 
So Dem. xix. 201. AtoOavopevos aitods péya rapa Barr? Aapeio 
Stivac@a. THue. vi. 59. 


2. ‘Op has the participle in both constructions (904; 886), but 
the infinitive (of indirect discourse) only in THuc. viii. 60 (according 
to Ktihner, § 484, 2): ewpwv ovkéte dvev vavpaxias oldv te efvas és 
tiv Xiov BonOjora, where Kriiger brackets efvau. 

3. “AyyéAAw may have the infinitive in indirect discourse, in 
place of the regular participle (904). Eig. 

‘O ’Acoripws eis Tv Xepav adrod éuBaXreiv dyyédXeray, is re- 
ported to have invaded his country. Xen. Cyr. v. 3, 30. 

4. ‘Oporoyd, to admit or grant, is but rarely followed by the 


participle (904), and generally takes the infinitive of indirect 
discourse. £.g. 


_  ‘Oporoycitar mpos mdvtov Kpdturtos 8) yevér Oar Oeparetew 
(rovs idovs). Xun. An. i. 9,20. (See 136.) 


5. Paivouar, to appear, which generally takes the participle in 
indirect discourse (904), sometimes has the infinitive. The 
distinction generally holds that ¢aiverac codds dv means he is 
manifestly wise, while aiverar copds*etvac means he seems to be 
wise ; but in some cases the two constructions cannot be dis- 
tinguished in sense. .g. 
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Ty povy cadds kralev épaivero, by his voice he seemed plainly 
to be weeping (but he really was not), Xen. Symp. i. 15. Compare 
Kat ode evvoos éedaiveto édv, and he was plainly well disposed towards 
them, Hor. vii. 173. But see also Auscu. Ag. 593, tAayxtos oto 
eparvounv, I appeared to be crazed, said by Clytemnestra of herself, 
after she was shown to have been right. Tov7d pou OewWratov paive- 
Tar yevér Oar, this seems to me to have been a most wonderful event. 
Hor. vii. 137, 


915. Other verbs of this class (904) may be used in a peculiar 
sense, in which they have the infinitive not in indirect discourse. 
Others, again, allow both constructions of the infinitive ; while 
y-yvéoexw and eipicxw have the infinitive in three different senses. 


1. MavOdve, pépvynpar, and émAdvOavopa, in the sense of 
learn, remember, and forget to do anything, take the ordinary 
object infinitive. 9. 

Ere’ padov Eppevar eoOXdOs aiel Kal mpdtowr peta Tpwecoe 
pdxer Oar, since I learned to be brave, ete. Il. vi. 444. Tods rpoddras 
yap prety euafov. AxscH. Prom. 1068. So Xen. An, ili. 2, 25. 
MepvicOw avip dyabds eivat, let him remember to be a brave man. 
Ib. iii. 2, 39 (with oy it would mean let him remember that he 1s 
a brave man). Mepuvirovrat Setpo aroréeprecv. Id. Cyr. vill. 6, 6. 
’"EreAabouny tors Kadioxovs éexpépery, I forgot to bring out the urns. 
Ar. Vesp. 853. “OXtyou ereaOoue? eiveiv. Prat. Rep. 563 B. 


2. (a) Ota and ériorapa, which regularly have the participle 
in indirect discourse, take the ordinary infinitive in the sense of 
know how to do anything. £9. 

My) ypetde, erurtdpevos dda eimeiv, do not be false, when you 
know how to speak truly. Tl. iv. 404. O28 émt deEcd, of8° ex” dpurrepa 
vopjoat Bov. Il vii. 288, IIpoBarAcoGar 8 7) © BAE€rewv 
évavriov ov oldev ot? éOéXeu. Dem, iv. 40. So Eur. Hipp. 729, 
Med. 664. Eikesy 8 ov« ériotatay Kaxois, she knows not how to 
yield to troubles. SopH. Ant. 472; so Aj. 666; Eur. Hipp. 996. 


(b) But these verbs in the sense to know or to believe sometimes 
take the infinitive (like the participle) in indirect discourse. 
This is rare in prose, except with eriotapo., to believe, in 
Herodotus. £.9. 

"Io. ra oxAip dyav ppovipata rirrery padiota, know that too 
stubborn spirits are most apt to fall (like awirtovTa). Sopa. Ant. 473. 
(O?Sa with the participle follows in 477.) Ed viv érlatw TOVOE pe 
aicxivynv éxerv. Id. El. 616; so O. T. 690, Ant. 1092 ; AESCH. 
Pers, 337. Ed iQ rotrov icxupGs dviaoOat, XEN. Cyr. viil. 3, 
44; so viii. 7,12. “Emwrdpevor rote teAcvT Hoa, believing that 
he (Cyrus) had then perished. Hot. 1. 122; so ili. 66, 134, and 140, 
vii. 172. See icOc payor’ av tvyxetv, Sopa. Ph. 1329; and 760 
ic Ot, py yjpar, Eur. Med. 593; cf. 1 A. 1005. 
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3. Tuyvdoke, besides its construction with the participle in 
indirect discourse (904), has three uses with the infinitive :— 

(a) In the meaning to decide or judge, with the infinitive in indirect 
discourse ; as 70 8 igov avtamddote, yvovtes ToUTOV Elvat TOV 
Kaipov, making up your minds that this is that time, ete., THUC. i, 43 ; 
so Hpr, ix. 71; Xun. An. i. 9, 17. 


(b) In the meaning to determine or resolve, with the ordinary object 
infinitive ; as "AAvdrrea éyvwocay Sovvar THY Ovyarépa ’Aorudyéi, 
they decided that Alyattes should give his daughter to Astyages, Hpt. 
i. 74; so Xny. Hell. iv. 6, 9, eyvw dudxeuv, and iii, 1, 12; Isoc. 
xvii. 16. . 

(c) Occasionally in the meaning to learn (€yvwv), with the object 
infinitive, like pavOdvw and pepvyjpas (1); as iva yuo Tpéehecy THV 
yAGooav yovxwrépay, that he may learn to keep his tongue more quiet, 
Sopx. Ant. 1089. 


4, Aecixvups and other verbs signifying fo show, besides the 
participle in indirect discourse (904), may take an object 
infinitive in the sense to show how to do anything. Lg. 

’AréderEav of yyepoves AapBdverv Ta eritHSera, the guides in- 
structed them to take provisions, XEN. An. ii. 3, 14. Acattntjpia Tois 
avOpdrous eredeixvvov TOU pev Oépovs ExEerv WvxXewva, TOU 5é yesp@vos 
aXeewd, I taught the men to keep their dwellings cool in summer and 
warm vm winter, Id. Oec. ix. 4. 


5. AndAd sometimes has the infinitive (like the regular par- 
ticiple, 904) in indirect discourse ; and sometimes in the sense 
of command (make known) it has the ordinary object infinitive. 
Lig. 

Andois yap airov cwpdy Keiv xpnuatov éxovra, for you indicate 
that he has come with a heap of money. Ar. Pl. 269. AnAotyvtes 
mpooter Oat Ta Kexnpvypeva, showing that they accepted the terms 
which were announced. THuc. iv. 38. Kyptypate éjAo0v tods éXev- 
Oepias Seopévors ws tpds otppaxov airiv tapetvar, he proclaimed 
that those who wanted freedom should come to him as to an ally, Xun. 
AG waa. 


6. (a) Etpicxo, which has two constructions with the par- 
ticiple (883; 904), occasionally has the infinitive in indirect 
discourse. Lg. 


Kipwrxe mpiypd ot evar éAatver ert ras Sdpdus, he found that 
he must (rpiypd poor €or, mihi opus est) march to Sardes, Hor. i. 79: 
so i. 125, vil, 12. See Prat. Leg. 699 B. 

(6) The middle may take the ordinary object infinitive in the sense 
of discover how to do anything. .g. 


b} \ o 
Ovdels Avras ebpero raverv, no one ever found out how to stop 
pais, Kur. Med. 195, 
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(c) The middle may also have the infinitive in the sense of procure 
by asking. E.g. 

Hapa 6 odio ebpovro rapa Ilavoaview éExtavat LorWamnréwv 
TOUS TapEOVTas, they gained (the favour) from Pausanias that those who 
were present from Potidaea should stand next to themselves, Hpr. ix. 28. 


‘Os with the Participle in Indirect Discourse. 


916. The participle in indirect discourse may be preceded by 
és, which implies that the thought of the participle is expressed 
as that of the leading subject, or as that of some person prominent 
in the sentence. (See 864.) When this is already implied in 
the context, as it often is, és adds only emphasis to the ex- 
pression. Thus icf ratra oftws éxovta means know that this is 
so, but ic ds tabra éyovra means know that (as you may assume) 
this is so, i.e. be assured that this is so. Eg. 

‘Qs podev €idd7 tobt po dv dvurtopeis, understand (that you must 
look upon) me as knowing nothing of what you seek. SorH. Ph. 253. 
‘Os pyxér dvta Keivov ev pdev voet, think of him as no longer living. 
Ib. 415. ‘Qs tad érictw Spépev, od wéerAAovT E71, understand 
that (as you may asswme) these things are going on, etc. Ib, 567. Tatra 
yn THOS os TeAGY efaivero. Id. O. C. 630. Kat rovto erurtdc Ow 
Kpoigos, &s botepov dAods THs Tempoperys, and let Croesus under- 
stand this, that he was captured later than it was fated for him to be. 
Hor. i. 91. ‘Qs pi) *proAjoov ich tiv env dpeva, be assured 
that you will not buy me off from my determination. SopH. Ant. 1063. 
Androis 8 as Te onpavar véov,- you show that you have something 
new in your mind to disclose. Ib, 242. AjAds eotw ds TH Spaceiwv 
kaxév, it is very plain that he wishes to do some harm. Id, Aj. 326. 
Ajdos jv Kipos os omretdwv, Cyrus showed that he was in haste. 
Xen, An. i. 5,9. AjAow ecerbe ws OpyCopmevou Tois TeTpay- 
pévois, you will show that you are angry. Lys. xii. 90. Ilarépa tov 
abv dyyehGv ws odk Er’ dvTa, (he comes) to announce that your father 
is no more. SorH. O. T. 956. (In vs. 959, the messenger himself says 
6 ia@ éxeivov Oavaopov BeBi Kora.) 

The force of ds here can seldom be well expressed in English. 


917. In place of the participle with os in indirect discourse, 
we may have a circumstantial participle with os in the genitive 
or accusative absolute, followed by a verb to which the participle 
would naturally be the object. £9. 

Qs 69 éysytov TOvd eriotarbai we xpi}, you must understand 
that this is so; lit. believing this to be so, you must understand (it 18 80). 
Sop. Aj. 281; see Schneidewin’s note. By an entirely different 
construction this comes practically to the same meaning as @s G0’ 
éxovra 748° eriotarOat we Xp%). ‘Qs rolve dvtwv TOVE cou pabetv 
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mépa, in the belief that this is so, you may learn at, Le. you may learn 
that this is so. Ausca. Prom. 760. ‘Qs woA¢uov dvtos map tpav 
drayyeX@ ; shall I announce from you that there 1s war? lit. shall I 
make a report from you on the assumption that there is war? Xun. An. 
ii 1, 21. ‘Qs ravu pot SoKxody, obras icAt, know that I think so very 
decidedly ; lit. in the belief that this seems so to me, understand accord- 
ingly. Id. Mem. iv. 2, 30. ‘Qs éuod dywvrovpévor, ottus yiyvwrke, 
know that I shall contend. Id. Cyr. ii. 3, 15. 


918. ‘Os with the participle in the genitive absolute, used as 
in 917, may depend on verbs or expressions which do not take 
the participle without as in indirect discourse. .g. 

‘Qs ovkér bvtwv Tav Téexvov dpdvTice 84, think of tt, that your 
children are no longer living, lit. knowing that your children are no longer 
living, think of it. Eur. Med. 1311. ‘Qs kat tOv otpatwrov Kat 
TOV HyEpovev tyiv pa) pepmrTOv yeyEevnMEeVwOV, OUTH TV yvepunv 
exer, be of this mind, that both your soldiers and their leaders have been 
free from blame. Tuuc. vii. 15. ‘Qs euot otv idvros brn av Kal 
byels, oTw THY yvepnyv Exere, be of this opinion, that I shall go wherever 
you do. Xen. An. i. 3, 6. ‘Qs roivuy pi) dkovocopéevwry, ovtws dia- 
voeio Oe, make up your minds then that we shall not hear ; lit. knowing 
then that we shall not hear, so make up your minds, Puat. Rep. 327 C. 
Ev rovros pev os didaxtov ovans THs aperns éyer, here he 
speaks of virtue as a thing that can be taught. Id. Men. 95 E. “Yzo6¢- 
pevoe WS To’TOV oUTWS EXOVTOS, Tpolwpuev, having premised that this 
is so, let us proceed. Id. Rep. 4837 A. Atavonfevres &s idvtwv daav- 
Tov del kal pedvtwy, thinking of all things as moving and in flux. Id. 
Crat. 439 C. Otrw cKordpev, os Tax’ adv, et TKXOL, Kal TovTwY 
Kdkeltvov cup Pavey, let us look at the case, feeling that both this and 
that might perhaps happen if tt should so chance ; lit. with the idea that 
both this and that might perhaps happen wf it should so chance, let us look 
at i in this light. Dem. xxiii. 58. (For dv see 215 and 221.) 


919. Verbs of saying and thinking which do not take the 
participle in indirect discourse sometimes have the participle (in 
the accusative or nominative) with ws, which in some cases 
approaches very near indirect discourse, and in others is more 
like a circumstantial participle. £.g. 


Ppovtile? ws rodvrous te kal copwrépors dAAOwTL TobTwY TAEcloow 
paxovpevor, consider that you will have to fight with these, ete. SoPH. 
El. 1370 (cf. Eur. Med. 1311, quoted in 918), Aéyovow pas os 
OhwXdras, they speak of us as lost. AuscH. Ag. 672. ‘Qs ovdk 
vrelEwv ovde tirtevowv A€yes; do you speak with a resolution 
not to yield or to believe? Sopu. O. T. 625. KapBions"lwvas pev cat 
AtoXréas @s SovAovs ratpwiovs édvras evduute, he thought of Ionians 
and Aecolians as his father’s slaves. Hvr. ii 1. ‘Qs otparnyjoovra 
eve pndels Aeyéra, let no one speak of me as the one who ts to be general. 
Xen. An. i, 3,15. “Eddxes roAAG Sy GAnOedoar Tovatra, TA dvTa 
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e ” \ \ Aes: ¢ > ” 
Te WS OVTA Kal TA py OVTA WS ovK OVTA4, he was thought to have 
already reported truly many such occurrences, (reporting) what was real as 
real, and what was unreal as unreal. Ib. iv. 4,15. “Orav ws rerd- 


pevoe ev TO Urvy Siavodvtat, when in their sleep they fancy themselves 
Jlying. Puat. Theaet. 158 B. 


CHAPTER VII. 


VERBAL ADJECTIVES IN -réos AND -réov. 


920. The verbal in -réos is used in both a personal and 
an impersonal construction. 


921. In the personal construction, the verbal is always 
passive in sense. It expresses necessity (like the Latin 
participle in -dus) and agrees with its subject in case. 
This construction is, of course, restricted to transitive verbs. 
Eg. 

“AdheAnréa gor 7 oA eori, the city must be benefited by you. 
Xen. Mem. iii. 6, 3. "“AdAas (vats) ek Tov Evppdyov petaTep- 
mTéas evar (€py), he said that others must be sent for. THuc, vi. 25. 
Ov yap mpd THs GAynOelas TLuNTéos dvip, a man must not be honoured 
before the truth. Puat. Rep. 595 C. ‘“Opotas dyciv dmdcas efvar Kat 


Tupntéas €€ tov. Ib. 561 C. Ppdfovtes ws od ope Tepromrén 
extt 7» “HAAGs droddvpévyn. Hor. vii. 168. 


922. The substantive denoting the agent is here in the dative. 
Kip is often omitted. 


923. In the impersonal construction (which is the more 
common), the verbal is in the neuter of the nominative 
singular (sometimes plural), with éo7i expressed or under- 
stood. The expression is equivalent to de7, (one) must, with 
the infinitive active or middle of the verb to which the 
verbal belongs. 

This construction is practically active in sense, and 
allows transitive verbals to have an object in the same case 
which would follow their verbs. The agent is generally 
expressed by the dative, sometimes by the accusative. Ey. 
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Tatra piv (or ypas) rountéov éori, we must do this, equivalent 
to Tabdra yas Set roujoa. Oioréov tdde, we must bear these things. 
Eor. Or. 769. IRLewrréov rade (sc, col), you must obey in this (= det 
meer Ga). Sora. Ph. 994. -"AraXdAaktéov atrov (Tov cwHpaTos), 
kal ait TH Poyy Oeatéov avira ra mpdypara (= del dwahrAdtTE- 
cOa. avrov, kat TH Pryn OedoOar TA Tpdypata), we must free 
ourselves from it (the body), and with the soul itself we must contem) late 
things themselves. Puav. Phaed. 66 E, nyt 61 duyy BonOnréov civas 
tols mpdypacw tipiv, I say that you must give assistance in two ways. 
Dem. i.17. Té dv aito rountéov ein; what would he be obliged to 
do? Xun. Mem.i.7, 2. "Evnpiocavto todewytéa elvas (= deiv ToAe- 
peiv), they voted that they must go to war. Tavc. i. 88. Try xwpar, e& 
As avrots oppwopevors toepnréa iv. Id. vi. 50. Otte pic Godo- 
pytéov &AAovs 1) Tovs oTpatevopevors, obte pEDEKTEOY TOV Tpay- 
parov wreloow 1) mevraKurxtAtors. Id. viii. 65. (Here both, the 
accusative and the dative of the agent are found: see 926.) “Hyiv 6e 
Evppaxor dyabol, ods 0b wapadoréa Tols "AOnvaiow eotiv, ovde 
Sixaus Kat Adyous SuakpiTéa pay AOyY Kat (jpas) aditots BrAarTo- 
pévovs, GAG Tipwpytéa ev TAXEL Kal mavtt obéver (= ods ov det 
yeas Twapadotvat, K.T.r.). Id. i. 86. I réov av cin Ocavopévors (se. 
pass tt would be best for us to go and see her. Xen. Mem. iii. 11, 1. 
Ovsert tpdrw fapev ExdvTas aducynréov evar, Puav. Crit. 49 A. 
’Ardp od yuvaixdy ovdéror’ éo8? Arrnréa yuiv (=o0d yovarxov dee 
Arraca.), but we must never be beaten by women. Ar, Lys. 450. So 
Soru. Ant. 678. 

It will be seen that this construction admits verbals of both transitive 
and intransitive verbs. 


924. The Latin participle in -dus is used in the same personal con- 
struction as the Greek verbal in -réos ; as epistula scribenda est, emurtoAy 
ypamréa eoriv, w letter must be written. 

The impersonal construction is found in Latin, but generally only 
with verbs which do not take an object accusative, as Eundum est tibi 
(iréov éott oox),—Moriendum est omnibus,—Bello utendum est nobis 
(rO ToAEuw xXpnoteov eoriv iptv), we must employ war, See Madvig’s 
Latin Grammar, § 421. 

Occasionally the earlier Latin uses even the object accusative, like 
the Greek ; as Aeternas quoniam poenas in morte timendum est, Lucr. 
Tea. 

925. A sentence sometimes begins with an impersonal verbal in 
-réov and is continued with an infinitive, the latter depending on det 
implietl in the verbal. Eg. 

Tlavtayod rounrtéoy & ay Kehedy 4) rods Kal 7) TuTpls, 7) Tel Dery 
airiv. Puat, Crit. 51 B. 

926. The dative and the accusative of the agent are both allowed 
with the verbal in -réoy (or -réa); although the equivalent det with 
the infinitive has only the accusative Thus we can say TOUTO HpLLV 
Tountéov Or TOUTO 7) [46S routéov, but only Tovro Wpas Set mrovety. 
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APPENDIX. 
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‘THE RELATION OF THE OPTATIVE TO THE SUBJUNCTIVE 
AND OTHER MOODS. 


In the chapter on the general view of the moods, no attempt was made 
to assign to either the subjunctive or the optative a single “ funda- 
mental idea” from which all the uses of the mood could be derived, 
except so far as the idea of futurity was shown to belong essentially to 
the subjunctive in all its most primitive uses. It would be impossible 
to include under one fundamental idea all the actual uses of any mood 
in Greek, except the imperative; for even the indicative is used to 
express unfulfilled conditions, unaccomplished wishes, and unattained 
purposes, none of which can be brought under the ideas of “declaration” 
or “absolute assertion” commonly attributed to this mood. Again, it 
is not to be expected that the true fundamental idea of any mood 
should include all its uses in a developed language ; for the fortunes 
of language often depend on causes which are quite independent of the 
original essence of the forms employed, and which seldom can be referred 
to invariable laws of thought. The same idea can be expressed in 
two cognate languages by different moods: as he would have seen is 
efidev dv in Greek and vidisset in Latin, while in Sanskrit it would be 
expressed by a past augmented future equivalent to the Greek ewe Aev 
dperOau (see § 428). Even within the Greek itself, we have if he 
were wise expressed by «f copos e’n in Homer and by «i coos jv in 
Attic; and in Homer, both ovK ay éyvos and ovk dv yvoins can mean 
you would not have discerned, while the latter can mean also you would 
not discern (in the same future sense as in Attic). 

One doctrine of the original meaning of the Greek subjunctive and 
optative has gained such general approval of late, that it is entitled to 
special consideration. This teaches that the fundamental idea of the 
subjunctive is will, and that of the optative is wish, In the subjunctive, 
the idea of will appears especially in exhortations and prohibitions and 
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in expressions of purpose. It can also be used to explain the sub- 
junctive in protasis, by understanding €A6y in jv €AOy to mean 
originally let him go, suppose him to go (in some case). But before we 
can decide that will is the fundamental idea of the subjunctive, or 
even that it is a necessary and essential part of the idea of this mood, 
we must ask, first, whether it is essential to those uses of the sub- 
junctive which we have a right on other grounds to call the most . 
primitive; and, secondly, whether there is any other idea equally 
essential and equally primitive, from which the idea of will could _ 
have been evolved more simply and naturally than this could have 
been evolved from the idea of will. 

The subjunctive nowhere bears more distinct marks of primitive 
simplicity than when it appears in Homer as a simple future; as in od 
ydp tw Totovs ov avépas ovde iSwpat, for never yet have I seen such 
men, nor shall I ever see them, Il. i. 262, and in xaé wore Tis eimynotyv, 
and some one will say, Il. vi. 459, followed by &s woré tis Epees in 
vs. 462, referring to the same thing. See other examples in § 284. 
In this sense it is negatived by ov, like an indicative ; and it may be 
modified by xé or dv, like the future indicative in Homer, and thus 
acquire a potential sense (see §§ 285 and 286). It is seldom that any 
modal form (except a plain indicative) is found so free from associations 
which might affect its meaning and conceal its original character. It 
has, moreover, its exact counterpart in Sanskrit in the Vedic subjunc- 
tive, which is negatived by nd, the equivalent of ov. This simple 
subjunctive has no element of will. It expresses what the speaker 
regrets as readily as what he is resolved to do. Thus in both the 
examples above quoted, the subjunctive expresses an act which is 
decidedly contrary to the speaker’s will and wish. This subjunctive 
and the future indicative run parallel in all their constructions, and 
the former expresses will only so far as the latter does. The only 
character that is beyond question in this subjunctive is its reference 
to future time, and if we were left to this use alone, we should have 
no hesitation in designating the subjunctive as a form expressing 
futurity like a future tense. As this use cannot be deduced from the 
subjunctive as an expression of will, let us see whether the opposite 
process, the evolution from the simple future meaning of the uses 
in which will appears, is any easier and does any less violence to the 
principles of the language. 

The use of the subjunctive which strikes every one as coming next 
in simplicity to the Homeric construction just described is seen in 
exhortations, like f¢wpev, let us go, and (in its negative form) in pro- 
hibitions, like py iwpev, let us not go, pn «inte Tovro, do not say this. 
This use of the subjunctive is found also in Sanskrit, and its negative 
is there generally (though not always) md’, the equivalent of pn ele 
thus appears that the marked distinction which is seen in the early 
Greek between twpev, we shall go, and iwpev, let us go, in both positive 


a mess Delbriick, Syntaktische Forschungen, i. (Conjunctiv und Optativ), pp. 
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and negative forms, was probably inherited from an ancestral language, 
so that we need not seek for the development of this distinction within. 
the Greek itself. It is obvious that the future element is equally 
strong in both expressions, while the hortatory subjunctive also ex- 
presses will. Now it is much more natural to suppose that a future 
form expressing exhortation or prohibition originated in a form ex- 
pressing mere futurity, than that the merely future form originated in 
the exhortation or prohibition. We cannot derive ov« iSwpat, I shall 
not see, from pr idwpat, let me not see. But it is by no means impossible 
that, in some language which was a common ancestor of Greek, Latin, 
and Sanskrit, subjunctive (ie. originally future) forms came to be used 
to express both commands and prohibitions; that, when these impera- 
tive expressions became distinguished from the subjunctive in its 
ordinary future sense, they adopted the negative (the ancestor of mda’ 
and p}) which was used with similar imperative forms, though this use 
of the negative might not at first be very rigid; and that thus p) 
iwuev, in the sense let ws not go, became established in early Greek as 
opposed to odk iwpev, we shall not go. In Sanskrit, however, the use 
of md’ in such cases was less fixed, and here na’ (the equivalent of 
od) is sometimes found with the subjunctive in prohibitions.t This 
last is what we should have if in yeipt & od Yatoes ore, you shall 
never touch me, Eur. Med. 1320, we could substitute an Homeric sub- 
junctive (e.g. Yavorns) for the future indicative. The cases of po with 
the future in prohibitions given in § 70, like pi) BovAjoer Ge eidevan, da 
not wish to know, Dum. xxiii. 117, are too few to be of much weight 
in the discussion ; but they seem to show an abortive tendency to 
establish the future indicative with jj by the side of the subjunctive 
in prohibitions, What the future could do in an imperative sense is 
shown by examples like wévtws 6¢ totro dpdces, but by all means do 
this, AR. Nub. 1352, and others quoted in § 69 ; but the natural negative 
here was ov, not pj, as in od Waters above. 

If the origin of the interrogative subjunctive in appeals (§ 287) and 
of its negative pi) has been correctly explained in §§ 288 and 291, 
this is merely an interrogative form of the subjunctive in exhortations 
and prohibitions, and calls for no special discussion here. The origin 
of the use of the subjunctive with ov pu is still too uncertain to give 
this construction much weight in determining the essential character 
of the subjunctive. If the view of this construction which is advocated 
in this work (see Appendix IT.) is accepted, the form is an offshoot of 
the prohibitory subjunctive. If it is thought to be an original con- 
struction, expressing a strong denial or prohibition by its own force, 
the subjunctive appears in its original future force. Whatever theory 
we may have of the origin of this subjunctive, the form is interchange- 
able in use with the future indicative. 

In dependent sentences, the subjunctive is used in two constructions, 
in so-called final clauses, and in conditional sentences. In negative 


1 See Delbriick, Conjunctiv und Optativ, p. 112. 
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final constructions with pj, the subjunctive was originally prohibitive 
(§§ 262, 307); in positive clauses with the final particles, it expresses 
something aimed at, that is, an object of will, But here, as in inde- 
pendent sentences, to derive the more complex from the more simple 
is far more natural than the reverse. Further, in all final constructions 
the future indicative may be used in the same sense as the subjunctive ; 
this could hardly be done if the subjunctive contained an essential 
element of will which is wanting in the future. Again, the subjunc- 
tive is very common in final constructions after past tenses, where the 
optative is the regular form (318); it cannot be supposed that the 
idea of will is present in such final clauses when they have the sub- 
junctive (as they generally do in Thucydides) and is absent when they 
have the optative (as is more common in Xenophon). In conditional 
sentences, although we may explain the subjunctive as originally 
hortatory, 7)v €\@y meaning let him come (we will suppose), it is more 
natural to refer this use to the primitive use of the subjunctive as a 
simple future, e? kev €AOy (or ei EAOy), in case he shall come, making a 
supposition of a future event of which the Homeric €A@n, he will come, 
might make a statement (see §§ 11 and 398). We thus avoid the 
necessity of explaining the indicative and the subjunctive in protasis on 
different principles. As each of the various tenses of the indicative 
with ¢¢ expresses a supposition in the time which it naturally denotes 
(§ 3, c), so the subjunctive is a natural form to express a future sup- 
position. Thus, as ef yevjoetar TovTO supposes what yevyreTar TOTO 
states, €¢ yévytas TovTo naturally supposes what (in the older language) 
yévntat TovTo, this will happen, states. As the former cannot be 
explained by the idea of will, it seems unnecessary and illogical to 
introduce this idea to account for the latter. What has been said of 
ordinary conditional sentences applies also to relative conditions. 

The only use of the subjunctive in conditions which cannot be 
derived from the simple future meaning is that in general suppositions ; 
but the undeveloped state of this construction in Homer and other 
considerations make it highly probable, if not certain, that this is a 
use of the subjunctive which grew up within the Greek language itself 
at a comparatively late period, and that it is not one of the primitive 
uses of the mood. (See §§ 11, 6, 400, 401.) 

It is certain that no trace of the subjunctive as a mood of will can 
be seen in its actual use in conditional sentences, Thus 7jv tiv réAuw 
éAwot could always be said as properly by the friends as by the 
enemies of a city, by the besieged as well as by the besiegers, In 
Il. iii, 71, ommdrepds Ke vixyjoy, spoken by Priam, is, as an expression, 
perfectly neutral as regards the hope or desire of victory. It may be 
said with truth, that the primitive meaning of a verbal form is apt to 
be weakened, or even to disappear, in actual use. But is it logical to 
assume a lost meaning to account for an expression, when the meaning 
which remains accounts for it satisfactorily without external help ? 
When we find jv €Awos tiv wéAw actually expressing a mere future 
supposition, with no idea of will, in all periods of the language, and 
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when we find é\wot meaning they will capture in the earliest period 
that we know, why should we assume an original idea of will (which 
was afterwards lost) in iv €Awoe to account for its actual meaning ? 
The view of the conditional sentence here adopted is confirmed by 
paratactic conditions like the following: Ove 6 tiv maid’ * évOa 
tivas ebydas épeis ; Eur. I. A. 1185, where Odors makes a supposition, 
supposing you shall sacrifice the girl, which would generally be expressed 
by ei Oboes or Hv Otons: so adiKced Tus Exdv and eEjpapté Tus AKwY, 
both expressing suppositions, Dem. xviii. 274.1 

On these grounds we may feel justified in regarding the subjunctive 
as originally and essentially a form for expressing future time, which 
the Greek inherited, with its subdivision into an absolute future 
negatived by od and a hortatory future negatived by p}, and used 
in independent sentences, 

The name optative mood (éyxduots evxTLK7)), Which was invented 
by grammarians long after the usages of the language were settled, 
designated the mood by the only use which it then had in independent 
sentences without dv, that of wishing. It is evident that this name 
in itself is no ground for assuming that wishing was the primitive 
function, or even an essential function, of the optative, any more than 
the name of the subjunctive (€yxAuois troraxriKy) would lead us to 
assume dependence as an original or necessary characteristic of that 
mood. We have already mentioned the theory that the optative is 
the mood of wish, as the complement of that which makes the sub- 
junctive the mood of will. This theory finds no support in the 
potential use of the optative with or without xé or av, which is the 
only independent use of the optative except in wishes and exhortations. 
Surely didAouro adv, he would perish, can never have been developed 
from dréAouro, may he perish, for the former is no more likely to be 
said by one who wishes the death of a person than by one who fears 
it, and there is nothing in the addition of dv or xé which can reasonably 
be supposed to change a form, which in itself expresses wish, to a neutral 
form or even to one expressing what is feared. The fundamental dis- 
tinction in negative sentences between pa) addouro and ovK av a6 - 
owto (or ovk darddorro) is still more significant. Nor can any support 
for the theory be found in dependent final constructions or in indirect 
discourse. No one would see a distinction of will and wish in id and 
(Sou in épxerar iva Sy TovTo and ArGev iva iSou TovTO, or in hoPovpat 
py EAOy and epoPyOnv pi €XOo0r,—not to speak of HAGev tva ior 
rooro and #AGev iva idy todro. Still less would any one dream of 
looking for wish in the optative in eirev Ott €XOot, he said that he 
had come, or in ‘pero ef Tis ein copdrepos. In all these dependent 
constructions, the optative is only the representative of the subjunctive 
or indicative when these are, as it were, transferred to the past by de- 
pending on a verb of past time; but, if wish were the fundamental idea 
of the optative, we should hardly expect this to vanish so utterly, since 


1 See C. F. Hermann, de Protast Paratactica, p. 7. 
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the essential character of the optative would naturally be especially 
marked where it is used by a fixed principle of the language as a 
substitute for an indicative or a subjunctive. 

The only strong argument for the theory that the optative is 
primarily the mood of wish is found in the optative with e¢ in protasis. 
It is maintained that a gradual development of this conditional form 
from the simple optative in a wish can be actually seen in Homer. 
The strongest and most attractive statement of this argument is given 
by Lange in his elaborate, but unfortunately unfinished, treatise on 
the particle «¢ in Homer.! Delbriick’s treatment of the optative in 
his Syntaktische Forschungen, vol. 1, is based on this doctrine. When 
Lange states (p. 485) that, of 200 examples of «? with the optative in 
Homer, 136 are expressions of wish, the majority seems decisive ; 
although we may even here withhold our judgment until we examine 
the majority and also see what the minority of 64 have to say. The 
majority of 136 is made up as follows :— 

1, Ordinary wishes with ef ydp, ei (ai yap, aie), or <i, like ai?” 
otros, Hijace, fidos Aut ratpt yévouro, Od. xiv. 440 ; ai yap otrws 
ein, IL. iv. 189; 6 Os 7 Bdotpr, Bin S€ pou euredos cin, Il. xi. 
670. (Of these there are 38 cases.) 


2. Cases in which a wish with ei and the optative (like the expressions 
just quoted) is followed by an apodosis expressing a consequence which 
would follow the fulfilment of the wish. Thus the last example in 1 
appears in Il], vii. 157 with such an apodosis :— 


a € 


Elf’ ds HBdoun, Bin dé por Euredos i'n? 

TW KE TAX aVTHTELE pds KopvOatoAos "Extwp. 
If we put ’a comma at the end of the first verse, we have a full 
conditional sentence. In many cases it is doubtful which punctuation 
is correct. Lange includes under this head even such sentences as Il. 
vii. 28, GAN et pot tu rio, 76 Kev TOAD Képdioy ein, and Od. xx. 
381. (Of these there are 28 cases.) 


3. Ordinary conditional sentences, in which the fusion between the 
optative with e¢¢ expressing a wish (i.e. supposing something that is 
desired) and a following apodosis with ké or ay is said to be complete, 
as in Il. xiii. 485 :— 

<i yap ounrucin ye yevoipeda TOS ext Oyo, 

aipd kev 1@ pépouto péya Kparos 7) Ke Hepotmny. 
(Of these there are 19 cases, against 18 otherwise similar cases in 
which the optative with e? supposes something not desired.) 


4. Cases of which the following are examples :— 
HAvOov, et Tvd pow KAynSdva Tatpds évéirots, Od. iv. 317. 


' Der Homerische Gebrauch der Partikel ETI, von Ludwig Lange, des vi. 
Bandes der Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen Classe der Konigl. 
Sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften No. 4. Lange himself, never- 


theless, believes the optative to be originally the mood of “ Kinbildungskraft,” 
not of wish. 2 
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marryvev 8 ava wipyov Axaay, ei TW’ LdoLTo 

Hyepover, bs Tis ot dpyy erapoiow dptvai, Il. xii, 333. 
Such examples are variously explained, but the protasis generally refers 
to something that is desired. (Of these there are 43 cases.) 


5, Ordinary conditional sentences in which ef with the optative 
expressing a wish follows an apodosis; as in IL xxii. 20, o dy 
tiaipny, ef por Sivapis ye tapety. These differ from those in 3 
only in the position of the protasis. (Of these there are 8 cases of 
wishes, against 33 in which no wish is implied, of which last 17 are 
concessive.) 

The minority of 64 examples, in which et with the optative does 
not express a wish, is made up of the 18 dissenting cases under 3, the 
33 under 5 which contain no wishes, 5 exceptional cases (as Lange 
views them) under 4 (2 with doubtful readings), and 8 cases of as « 
with the optative in similes, like ioav os el te Tupt XOOv Taca 
vépouTto, Il. il. 780. 

It will be seen that the strength of the argument lies in the gradual 
development of the optative conditional sentence which is supposed to 
appear in 1, 2, and 3, This is further enforced by reference to cases 
in which the simple optative in a wish (without any form of ei) is 
followed by an apodosis, like the equivalent optatives with ¢@ in 2, 
thus showing the absence of a conditional force in the latter. See 
Od. xv. 180 :— 

obtw vov Zeds Gel, eplySovtos bars “Hpys* 

7H Kév ToL Kal KelOu Gew Os EVXETOW UNV. 
Since the two clauses are grammatically independent here, it is argued 
that they must be equally so in the examples in 2. 

The whole argument is based on the important assumption that the 
optative with «i, «i yap, ete. in a wish is the same in origin with the 
simple optative in a wish, so that ei yevouro TovTo and yevouto TOvTO 
both come to mean may this be done in the same way, by a wishing 
power inherent in the optative itself ; and from this it is argued that 
ei yévorro TovTO as a protasis is used in a more primitive and natural 
sense when what is supposed is desired by the speaker than when it 
is not. Unless we assume this as proved, and reject the opposite 
alternative which makes the optative with ei in a wish a protasis with 
a suppressed apodosis, we have no right to count the examples in 1 and 
2 as evidence that the optative with ei denotes a wish by its own 
nature ; for it would be reasoning in a circle to quote these as proof 
that the optative itself denotes wish, in a discussion which aims at 
establishing the nature and meaning of the optative in these very 
expressions, Again, the real nature of the 43 conditions with « 
and the optative in 4 is in question in this discussion ; and it is inad- 
missible here to assume at the outset that they express wish in them- 
selves and then to use them as evidence that wishing is the original 
function of the optative. Proof is needed, therefore, that the optatives 
in 1, 2, and 4 (that is, in 109 of the 136 wishing optatives in Homer) 
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actually express wish by their own force, so that they can properly be 
used as independent testimony here. Until at least a reasonable 
presumption in favour of this view is established, we are without 
evidence that there is any such gradual development of the optative 
condition as is claimed. We must therefore depend at present on the 
only cases about which no doubts exist, the complete conditional 
sentences in 3 and 5, to determine whether the optative with ei involves ~ 
the idea of wish without regard to the nature of its apodosis. If it 
should be found that the idea of wish preponderates in these optatives, 
we should have a convincing proof that the same is true of the optatives 
in 1, 2, and 4, whether these are viewed as protases or as original 
wishes. A slight inspection of Lange’s statistics will show that the 
question is not to be settled in this simple way. Of the 37 optatives 
in 3, 19 suppose something that is wished for, while 18 do the 
opposite. Of the 41 in 5, only 8 suppose desirable things, while 33 
do not. Therefore, in the 78 plain cases of «¢ with the optative in 
conditions in Homer, we find only 27 expressing wishes. If we confine 
ourselves to the cases in 8, where the protasis precedes, we find as 
equal a division as is possible (19: 18), showing very plainly that 
even here wish has nothing whatever to do with the form of expression. 
Indeed, if we take ¢«¢ with the optative in protasis by itself, what is 
there to indicate that it involves a wish? It cannot be doubted that 
this form is the equivalent of the English if he should go and if we should. 
see him; and’ who would attempt to find any such idea as wish in 
these expressions? Unless we are prepared to maintain that of we 
should be saved expresses the original idea of the English construction 
better than if we should perish, we must be slow to assert that «i owGe?- 
pev gives the spirit of the Greek optative better than ei dao@dvowpev. 
We must remember also the large class of conditional relative sentences 
which have the optative. This optative cannot be explained on any 
different principle from the optative with ¢?, and yet who would 
profess to find anything like the idea of wish in 6 rus fefou, Od. i. 47, 
@ pa etn, xi. 490, or in IL. vi. 330, 521, xiii, 344, xiv. 248? I give 
the first six examples that I meet. 

It is obvious at once that we must recur to the examples in 1 and 
2, and see whether these establish any such strong presumption as will 
justify us in making wish the fundamental idea of the optative with 
<i, notwithstanding the fact that a large majority of the optatives in 
‘protasis in Homer have a contrary meaning. 

In dealing with the examples in 1 and 2, it will be assumed that ei, 
cic, «i yap, and ai, aiOe, at ydp all have the same origin, and involve 
the same particle « or ai which is used in protasis1 The question in 
regard to the wishes in 1 amounts to this: is it more probable that 
the optative here is merely the wishing optative, preceded by a sort of 
exclamatory particle i,? so that yévocro and «i yevouro are merely 


, See Lange, pp. 311, 312 ; and footnote to § 379 of this work. 
Lange, p. 484, calls e¢ “eine zur Einleitung von Wiinschen und Fallsetz- 
ungen geeignete interjectionsartige Partikel.” See also p. 565. 
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different forms of an exclamation, O may 7 be done!—or that el yevouTo 
in a wish is the same as €i yévovro in protasis, meaning ¢f %# should only 
be done, deriving its force as a wish from the unconscious suppression 
of an apodosis like how happy I should be or it would be well? The 
difficulty of explaining ¢? in an ordinary protasis like «i 7AGev, of he 
came, as in any sense exclamatory is a great obstacle in the way of 
Lange’s view ; but his alternative is equally hard, to make ei in a wish 
radically different from ¢{ in a protasis. In the incomplete state of 
Lange’s work, it is impossible to see how successfully he would have 
surmounted this difficulty, But, apart from this, we are compelled 
on his theory to believe that the parallel construction of «i yap and 
«lOc with the past tenses of the indicative in wishes is radically 
different in principle from that of « etc. with the optative. The former 
is a later construction ; but is it possible that the traditions of so fixed 
an expression as ¢é with the optative in wishes could have so utterly 
vanished that, while ef yap yévouro, may it be done, had no conditional 
force, «i yap éyévero TovTo, O that this had been done, was felt as 
conditional ? It is impossible to explain ef yap éyévero except as an 
elliptical protasis, since there is no form of wish like éyévero (alone) 
corresponding to yévorro, may tt be done. Even if we could suppose 
that ef yap éyévero was formed ignorantly on the analogy of et yap 
yévorto, it would be incredible that pay yévorro should not have 
engendered a corresponding p17) €yéveTo. 

But why is it thought necessary or probable that yévowro and et 
yap yevorto should have had the same origin? If we can trust our 
feelings in the use of our own language, it is beyond doubt that our 
expressions of wish, like may help come and O if help should (or would) 
come! are entirely independent constructions, and also that the latter 
is a condition with its conclusion suppressed. Why should we not 
accept the same simple distinction in the Greek forms, and admit that 
the Greek had two ways of expressing a future wish, one by the simple 
optative, the other by a protasis with its apodosis suppressed ? Absolute 
proof is, of course, impossible in such a case; but it is surely safe to 
maintain that no such strong presumption is established in favour of 
identity of construction in yévovro and ei yévorro in wishes, as to make, 
it probable that «: yévouro in protasis was originally a form of wish, in 
face of the fact that only a small proportion of Homer’s undoubted 
protases with ¢¢ and the optative express wishes. 

But it may be said that the peculiar examples of half-formed 
conditional sentences in 2 (p. 376) establish the theory of the develop- 
ment of the conditional optative out of a wish. But this connecting 
link loses its value, when it is seen that it connects merely one construc- 
tion, in which the wishing force of the optative is at least questionable, 
with another in which there is no positive evidence of any wishing 
force at all. If the ordinary theory of the suppression of an apodosis 
with ef yap yévovro in a wish is correct, we must suppose that the 
suppressed apodosis was seldom felt in a definite form of words any 
more than it is with our O if he would come. But it might sometimes 
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happen that an actual expression of a definite result of the fulfilment: 
of a wish would suit the case better than the uncertain reference to a. 
fulfilment, which the mere clause with if suggests. We have an 
excellent illustration of this when a wish is repeated as a protasis in 
almost the same words, and is then followed by an apodosis. See Od. 
iii, 217-223 (quoted in § 730), where «¢ ydp o as €GéAox is first a 
simple wish, and then is repeated as ef o otrws €Gédor, with the © 
apodosis TO Kév Tus, ete. naturally following. The oft-recurring verse 
ci Ss 7Bdouynt, Bin d€ pou euaredos ein appears in Il. xi. 670, xxiii. 
629, and Od. xiv. 468 (if Bekker is right in omitting vss. 503-506) as 
a simple wish with no addition; but in Il. vii. 157 it stands as a 
repetition of the wish contained in vss. 132, 133, a? yap 7Bop os, 
etc., and is followed by the apodosis T@ Ke Tay’ GvTHTELe WaXNS KOpL- 
Oaioros “Extwp. In the other examples, we have simply the wish 0 
af I were young again, with its vague unexpressed apodosis ; but in II. 
vii. 157 the result is expressed in the definite form, then would Hector 
meet his match. See Od. xvii. 496 and xv. 536 (quoted in § 730), in 
both of which a definite apodosis expressing a result takes the place of 
the usual suppressed conclusion. A distinction of optatives with eé 
into wishes and suppositions, based on the wishing or non-wishing 
nature of the verb, is often arbitrary. Thus Lange quotes, among his 
“paratactic” wishes followed by an apodosis in a distinct sentence 
(that is, half-developed conditional sentences), I]. xvii. 102 :— 
et 6€ tov Aiavrds ye Bony dyaBoto tvOoinny, 
dupw x’ adtis tovres emipvynoalpeOa Xappys, 
while he gives as an ordinary conditional sentence I]. xxiv. 653 :— 


tov et Tis oe OoLTO Oony bia VixTa péAawar, 

avrix’ dv é€etrou Ayapéuvove Tomeve Aawv. 
His ground for distinction is merely that the former expresses a 
wish, while the latter does not. Even if both sentences were held to 
be simply conditional (as they probably are), it would still be claimed 
that the optative is used in a more legitimate and primitive sense in 
the former than in the latter. But is not the patent fact that there is 
really no essential distinction between these two optatives with e/ (taken 
as conditions) a strong argument against the whole doctrine which 
derives the optative in protasis from the optative in wishes ? 

As to the 43 examples in 4, in which the optative with «i obviously 
stands without any expressed apodosis, I must refer to the discussion 
of these in §§ 486-493, where they are explained as protases which 
contain within themselves an implied clause of purpose as the apodosis. 
Whoever will compare the examples of the optative in § 488 with those 
of the subjunctive in § 487, or those of the optative in Delbriick’s Con- 
junctiv und Optativ, pp. 236-238, with those of the subjunctive in 
pp- 171-175, will probably be satisfied that the greater part of these 
optatives represent original subjunctives, which are regularly used in 
this sense after primary tenses, while the original optatives that occur 
after primary tenses in this construction are not more frequent than 
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they are in ordinary protasis in Homer (see §§ 499-501). Thus £7 
Tlévéapov SiGijpevos et tov édetpor, he went seeking Pandarus, in case 
he should find him anywhere (i.e. to find P. if haply he might), Tl. v. 167, 
represents an original form Baivw Hdvédapov difjpevos, iv rou ede’po. 
This is true, whatever theory we hold as to the nature of the condition 
here. Again, this form is equally adapted to suppositions which are 
not objects of wish or desire ; as in THuc. vi. 100, zpos tiv woAw, et 
értBonOotev, €xdpovr, they marched towards the city, in case the enemy 
should rush out (to be ready to meet them if they should rush out). So in 
Od. xxii. 381 :— 


£: » a 
rartynvev 0 Odvoeds kal? edv Sdpov, et Tis er avdpav 
(wos broKAoTéotTO adtoKov Kipa peXaivay, 


where Ulysses is said to have searched the house, in case any one of the 
suttors should still be alive and be concealed (i.e. to find any such). This 
is quite as natural an expression as I]. xii. 333, réatyvev ef Tw’ idouTo 
jye-ovev, where the protasis supposes something desired. The idea 
of purpose which these sentences imply makes it natural that the sup- 
~ position should be a desirable one in the majority of cases ; but no 
independent support for the theory we are discussing can be found in 
them. 

We come then to the following conclusions, The theory that wish 
is the fundamental idea of the optative finds no support in conditional 
sentences with e and the optative in Homer, for among 78 full sentences. 
of this class, only 27 express suppositions which are desired by the 
speaker. The other optatives with «¢ which are said to express wishes 
stand without apodosis, and the nature of these expressions is itself in 
question in this discussion, As the presence of the idea of wish in the 
optative in ordinary conditions would have been a strong proof that the 
same idea is inherent in these other optatives, so the conspicuous. 
absence of wish in the former creates a presumption against its existence 
in the latter’; for it appears that, even if the optative with e¢ in wishes 
does express the wish by its own natural force, this force has not. 
passed over into the ordinary optative in protasis, even in Homer. 
We have to consider, therefore, whether in spite of this presumption 
it can be established that the optative is the mood of wish, or that the 
two forms of optative in wishes (with and without et) are identical in. 
origin and construction. The theory of their identity obliges us to 
believe that «2 isa sort of exclamatory particle ; whereas the older view, 
which has the authority of Aristarchus (§ 723), that the optative with €i 
in wishes is a protasis with a suppressed apodosis, avoids this difficulty 
by making the form of wish the same as that of protasis. The new 
theory also compels us to explain the past tenses of the indicative with 
ei and the optative with / in wishes on different principles. The cases 
in 2 (p. 376) of an optative with ¢ in a wish followed by an apodosis 
in a separate sentence are easily explained by supposing an actual 
apodosis to be expressed in them, where commonly only a general idea 
of satisfaction (like kas dv €xor) is understood. The cases of es with 
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the optative without an apodosis in 4 are to be explained by the implied 
apodosis: they are not necessarily expressions of desire, and the op- 
tative here generally represents an original subjunctive. 

As a negative result, we do not find in the Homeric examples 
as a whole any satisfactory proof that wish is the fundamental idea, or 
even. an essential idea, of the optative. 

For the original meaning of the optative we must go, not to the: 
developed wish, still less to the developed potential construction with 
dv or to the protasis with «i, but rather to certain simpler and less 
decided expressions, a few of which remain in Homer. In IL iv, 17-19 
we have a full conditional sentence, 

ci § ad twos 765e rao pirov Kat 750 TéAoLTO, 
#} Tou pev oikéorto 7oALs LTpudpovo avaxtos, 


airis 8 “Apyeinv “EXevnv Mevédaos dyouro. 


This may be translated, and if moreover this should be welcome and pleasing 
to all, king Priam’s city may continue to be a dwelling-place, and Menelaus 
may take Argive Helen home again. But oixéovro and dyouro (without 
ke or Gv) here do not make the usual potential apodosis, nor do they 
express a wish ; and yet a very slight change in the thought would 
make them either of these. With xé or av added, the meaning would 
be Priam’s city would continue to be, ete.; without ay, in the ordinary 
language it would be may Priam’s city continue to be, etc. The same 
general result happens to be expressed in other passages in various 
ways. In Il, iii, 71-75 Paris proposes the duel with Menelaus, and 
says :— 

Ommdtepos S€ KE VIKHON KpEeloowV Te yevnTa, 

KTHpAP” EXdv &d rdvTa yuvaikd Te oikad ayer Ow: 

ot 8 aAAou piddtyta Kal dpKia Tirta TapdovTes 

vatoute Tpoiny épiBdrAaka, Tol de veecOwv 

"Apyos és trmdPortov. 
Here ayéoOw is used with the same general idea in mind as dyouro in 
iv. 19, and vavoure is like oixéouro. This example would rather lead 
us to understand both ayovro and oixéouro as wishes. But in iii. 255 
we have T@ 6€ Ke veKnoavte yuvy» Kal KTypal” éxouto, where TO 
vikjoavee is equivalent to ommétepds Ke vixnon in 71, and gourd Ke 
is potential, though expressing the same general idea as ayeoOw and 
ayouro above, Also, in iii. 256 we have vaéower (like vatoure in 74) 
and véovraw (as future). Again, in iii. 138 Iris says to Helen 7@ 6¢ 
Ke viKnoavte pikn KekAHoY GKoutus, where kexAjoy Ke is potential, 
referring to the same result as €rourd Ke, dyouro, and dyécOw. These 
passages show a use of the optative without «é which comes very near 
to that of the optative with xé, and also to that of the imperative and 
of the future (with and without «é). This neutral use of the optative 
is generally called “ concessive.” 

In other cases, the optative without «é has a more decided potential 

force ; as in Tl. xxiii, 151, viv & eel od véowat ye pidny és matpida 
yatav, Larpoxry jpwr kopnv drdcatue peperOar, I would fain send. 
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So in Il. xv. 45, avrdp trou Kal Keivp eyo rapapvdnoainnv, I 
should advise him. In IL xxi. 274, érevra 6¢ kai te ra Govpe may be 
either then let me suffer anything (i.e. let me perish), or then would I suffer 
anything: that the latter is the true meaning is made more probable 
by xix. 321, od pav ydp Te kaxdrepov GAXo TAD OLpE, for nothing else 
that is worse could I suffer, where od shows that the optative is potential. 
On the other hand, in IL xxiv. 148, pySé tus GAAos aya Tpdwv iro 
dvip- KApvé tis of Exouro yepairepos, ie. let no other of the Trojans go 
with him; only let an elder herald accompany him (or a herald may 
accompany im), the general sense and the preceding imperative seem 
to show that érouro is hortatory. Compare IL iii. 407, yd ere cotoe 
rosecow broorpéePeras "Odvprov, between two pairs of imperatives, 
where p75é shows the nature of the expression. Again, in Il. vi. 164, 
reOvains, & Lpoir’, i) caxrave BedAcpopdy7nv, we may doubt whether 
reOvains means you must die or may you die (ie. die), although the 
connexion with xd«rave leads us to the latter interpretation : here 
also compare Il. iii. 407. The tendency is not very strong in either 
direction in these passages, as is plain from the difficulty which we 
~ sometimes feel in deciding which the direction actually is in a given 
case But as the potential and the wishing forms are generally clearly 
distinguished in Homer, we must look upon the few neutral expressions 
that we find as relics of an earlier stage of the language, in which the 
optative without xé or dv was freely used in the sense of ofkéovro and 
ayowro in I, iv. 18, 19. Such expressions could not be used in 
negative sentences, at least after od and py were established in their 
regular force, as the use of either negative would at once decide the 
character of the sentence. In the earlier language ¢A@ouu and iSoupt, 
I may go and I may see, probably corresponded to the subjunctives éOu 
and id, I shall go and I shall see, as weaker forms for expressing future 
time. But both moods had inherited another use, by which éA@w and 
#3 meant let me go and let me see, while €AGoupue and iSou. meant may 
Igo and may I see, The reasons given above, for thinking a derivation 
of the hortatory subjunctive from the simple future expression more 
probable than the reverse, apply equally to the corresponding uses of 
the optative. 

In these neutral optatives, of which II. iv. 18, 19 gives the most 
striking examples, we probably come nearest to the primitive use out 
of which the two most common uses of the independent optative 

1 To show the uncertainty that exists concerning some of these optatives 
in the minds of modern scholars, I give some of the most recent translations 
of four of them. 

Il. vi. 164: You may as well die, Monro ; I pray that you may die, Leaf 
(ed.) ; Die, Proetus, Leaf (transl.) ; Du wirst selbst sterben miissen, Delbriick. 

Il. xxiii. 151: Z may as well give, Monro ; “The optative expresses a wish,” 
T should like to give tt, may I be allowed to give it, Leaf; I may give, Myers ; 
Teh werde mitgeben, Delbriick. : 

Il. xxi. 274: Lam ready to suffer, Monro; Perish; then let come what may, 
Leaf ; After that let come to me what may, Myers. 

Il. xxiv. 149: Only a herald may follow, Monro; I permit a herald to go 
with him, Leaf; Let some older herald attend on him, Myers. 
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(potential and wishing) were developed. Before the Homeric period 
these two uses were already established, the potential with its mark 
of xé or dy and its negative ov, and the wishing with no external mark 
and its negative joj. It is hardly possible that the first potential use 
of the optative was marked by xé or dv, for we find undoubted potential 
optatives in Homer without either of these particles (see § 240), and 
even in Attic poetry such indefinite expressions as ovK eo?’ dotis, ovK 
éo’ Sus, etc. have the optative without ay (§ 241), Although the 
early Greek, even in Homer, did not always use xé or dy with the 
potential optative, there is no evidence that it ever failed to distinguish 
the wishing optative in negative sentences by the use of pj, while the 
potential was always negatived by od. The Sanskrit optative, which 
mtst have had a common origin with the Greek, appears in its earliest 
use in the state in which we have supposed the early Greek optative 
to have been, ¢.e. used both in a potential sense and in wishes without 
any particle like xé or dy, and occasionally in a neutral or concessive 
sense. But while the negative né (=ov) is always found in the 
potential use, we have both md’ (= n)) and né@ in wishes and similar 
expressions in which the Greek has only pj.1 The same peculiarity 


1 See Delbriick, Conj. wu. Opt. pp. 26, 194, 198, 199. Whitney, who agrees 
generally with Delbriick in deriving the other uses of the Sanskrit optative 
from the idea of wish or desire, says of the actual use of the mood (Sanskrit 
Grammar, § 573): ‘* But the expression of desire, on the one hand, passes 
naturally over into that of request or entreaty, so that the optative becomes 
a softened imperative ; and on the other hand, it comes to signify what is 
generally desirable or proper, what should or ought to be, and so becomes the 
mode of prescription ; or, yet again, it is weakened into signifying what may 
or can be, what is likely or usual, and so becomes at last a softened statement 
of what is.” Again, in § 574: ‘‘Subjunctive and optative run closely parallel 
with one another in the oldest language in their use in independent clauses, 
and are hardly distinguishable in dependent.” In § 575: ‘‘The difference 
between imperative and subjunctive and optative, in their fundamental and 
most characteristic uses, is one of degree. ... . There is, in fact, nothing in 
the earliest employment of these modes to prove that they might not all be 
specialised uses of forms originally equivalent—having, for instance, a general 
future meaning.” In § 581: ‘In all dependent constructions, it is still 
harder even in the oldest language to establish a distinction between subjunctive 
and optative: a method of use of either is scarcely to be found to which the 
other does not furnish a practical equivalent.” 

The original relation of the Sanskrit subjunctive and optative here stated 
closely resembles what I believe to have been the original relation of the 
Greek subjunctive and optative, the optative being essentially a sort of weaker 
subjunctive, both expressing essentially the same ideas. My own view 
would, I think, agree substantially with that suggested by Delbriick (Syn- 
taktische Forschungen, iv. p. 117) as an alternative to his earlier view presented 
in his Conjunctiv wnd Optativ (vol. i. of the same work) eight years before : 
‘‘Kine andere Méglichkeit wire, in beiden Modi den futwrischen Sinn zu 
finden, und zwar im Conj. die Bezeichnung der nahen, im Opt. die der ferner- 
en Zukunft. Unter dieser Voraussetzung miisste die von mir Synt. Forsch. i. 
gewahlte Anordnung giinzlich umgestaltet werden.” I was, of course, not 
aware of this important concession of Delbriick when I suggested in the same 
month (August, 1879), in my Greek Grammar, p. 258, the relation of the 
optative to the subjunctive which is advocated in the present work. 

Since the above was written, Delbriick in his Alt-Indische Syntax has 
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has been noticed in the use of negatives with the subjunctive (p. 
373). 

It*is probable that at some early period the Greek had two parallel 
uses of the subjunctive and optative in independent sentences, as 
follows :— 


€A9w, I shall go (neg. ov), or let me go (neg. p7}) 

EXOns, thou wilt go( 4, ), orgothow (°°, ) 

EAOn, he will go ( 4, ), orlethimgo( , ) 
EAOoipt, I may or might go (neg. ov), or may I go (neg. 47) 
EXPors, thou mayest or mightest go( ,, ), or mayest thougo( ,, ) 
€XOor, he may or might go (4, ), or may he go Crt aon) 


Although the Greek which is best known to us did not use the second 
and third persons of the subjunctive in a hortatory sense, there can be 
little doubt that such a use existed in the earlier language, as appears 
from the use in Sanskrit and in Latin, and from the Greek prohibitions 
with py. (See § 258.) In an Elean inscription we find two cases of 
the third person: 76 6€ Yadiopa . . . avateOa ev 7d iapov TO Atds 
7 “Odvprriw, and (voted) that the decree be set up, etc. ; and also em- 

péreav roujnatat (subj.) Nixcdpopop 6 BwAroypadop, that N. have 
charge, etc. 

Both moods alike developed a distinct potential use, which was dis- 
tinguished from the other by xé or dy; and in Homer we have forms 
like €A@w xe and €XOy xe parallel with €A@oumé Ke and €AGou xe, all 
negatived by ov, The potential subjunctive, however, did not survive 
the Epic period, while the potential optative became fixed in the 
language, The future indicative also developed a potential form with 
ké or av, which appears to have survived the potential subjunctive, at 
least in the colloquial language. The English has no form except its 
vague I may take to express the various shades of meaning denoted by 
EXotpai Ke, EAwpat, €Aopat Ke, and €Aoiunv, which once stood between 
EXotpat, I shall take, and éAoiunv av, I should take. (See § 399.) The 
subjunctive, therefore, in its two chief uses in independent sentences, 
from which all others are derived, was originally accompanied by a 
weaker future form, the optative, expressing the same idea less distinctly 
and decidedly. 

Let us now see how this weaker subjunctive (or future) form enters 
into the various dependent constructions, that is, into conditional and 
final sentences and indirect discourse. 

The only dependent construction in which the optative is an original 
form, not representing another mood after a past tense, is that of protasis 
(including the conditional relative clause, but excluding the past generic 


expressed an opinion (in contradiction to his earlier view, discussed above), 
that the potential and wishing functions of the optative are distinct in their 


origin. if 

P Delbriick, Synt. Forsch. iv. p. 117, quotes these passages from Cauer (No, 
116). In p. 118 he says of this use: ‘Es ist nicht zu. bezweifeln, dass 
dieser Conjunctiv-Typus im Griechischen ausstarb, weil der Imperativ dem 
Bediirfniss geniigte.” See also i, p. 20. 
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condition). Here we see the same relation between édy (or ¢i) Oo 
and ei €\Ooyn, if I shall go and if I should go, as between the original 
ZO, I shall go, and €AOouyu, I may (or might) go, the optative being 
a less distinct and vivid form for presenting a future supposition, 1t 
may be for presenting the same supposition which has already been 
presented by the subjunctive. The distinction, whatever it may be 
thought to be, is that which appears in our distinction of shall and 
should, and there will always be differences of opinion as to the exact 
nature of this! The objections to deriving this form of condition 
from the optative in wishes have already been considered. On the 
theory that the protasis is an offshoot of the conditional relative clause 
(see § 398), we should understand «i €\@w as meaning originally i 
case (ie. in the case in qvhich) I shall go or may go, and € €ADoupu in 
case I should go or might go,—should and might being here merely 
weakened forms of shall and may. (Homeric optatives referring to the 
present are discussed below.) 

In the whole class of final sentences, in which the subjunctive and 
optative are probably the only primitive forms, the optative always 
represents a dependent subjunctive in the changed relation to its lead- 
ing verb in which it is placed when this verb is changed from present 
or future to past time, a change which we represent by our change 
from may to might or from shall to should; as épxetas tva td TovTo, 
he comes that he may see this, }AOev iva idou Tovto, he came that he 
might see this, etc. The thought in the dependent clause is in both 
cases what would be expressed originally by iva idw, adapted to different 
circumstances ; and the original subjunctive (‘va id) could always be 
retained, even after past tenses, and by some writers it was generally 
retained (§§ 318-321). The change is, in fact, the same which is 
made in indirect discourse when the leading verb is past, since a past 
final clause always expresses the past thought of the leading subject 
(§ 703). This relation to indirect discourse is especially clear when the 
future indicative is used after primary tenses, with the future optative 
corresponding to it after past tenses. 

The optative of indirect discourse has much wider relations, which 
were greatly extended as the language developed. Here the optative 
represents not merely the subjunctive but also the indicative in the 
changed relation in which these are placed by a change of the leading 
verb from present or future to past time, the tenses of the optative 
(with some restrictions) representing the corresponding tenses of either 
subjunctive or indicative at pleasure, the present including also the 
imperfect. In the development of the language, the want of an optative 


1 For an attempt to make this distinction more clear and to remove some 
difficulties concerning it, see my paper on ‘Shall and Should in Protasis and 
their Greek Equivalents,” in the T'’ransactions of the Am. Phil. Assoc. for 1876, 
pp. 87-107, and in the English Journal of Philology, vol. viii. no. 15, pp. 18-38. 
Ihave there giver#the best answer in my power to the objection that my 
explanation of the optative in protasis as ‘ fess distinct and vivid” than the 
subjunctive lacks distinctness; this answer is, briefly, that my statement is 
as distinct as the distinction itself to which it refers, 
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form to represent the future indicative was felt, and the future optative 
was added to the verb to supply the need, appearing first in Pindar. 
In Homer, this use of the optative is imperfectly developed, as the 
optative with éru’or @s in a quotation representing a simple indicative 
is still unknown (§ 671). Still the Homeric language has most of the 
other constructions of indirect discourse, including the optative in 
indirect questions representing both the indicative and the subjunctive. 
This optative in Homer appears (as we should expect) more as the cor- 
relative of the subjunctive than as that of the indicative. In indirect 
discourse, as in final constructions, the optative is not absolutely de- 
manded after past tenses; and in some writers the original indicatives 
and subjunctives are more common (§ 670). The future optative, as 
a new form, is always less freely used than the older tenses, 

In final constructions and in indirect discourse the optative appears 
as a subjunctive or indicative (as it were) transferred to the past, and 
it here has many points in common with the Latin imperfect and 
pluperfect subjunctive. In Homer, moreover, the present optative is 
regularly used in present unreal conditions and conclusions, and both 
present and aorist optative with xé occasionally refer to the past like 
the imperfect and aorist indicative with xé or dv. These uses, taken 
in connexion with the secondary terminations of the optative, might 
lead us to think that the optative was originally a past expression, so 
that cal vi Kev €v@’ ardAouro, and now he would have perished there, I. 
vy. 311, would represent the regular use of the primitive optative, 
instead of being (as is commonly thought) a rare exception. Against 
this view, however, there are many considerations to be urged. 

1. The optative is fully established in Homer in wishes and condi- 
tions as a future expression, and also in present unreal conditions, the 
imperfect indicative here being still confined (like the aorist) to the past. 
In past unreal conditions the optative never appears in protasis, and 
only rarely in apodosis, the aorist indicative being already established 
here before Homer. Thus, while ov« dv yvoiys in Il. v, 85 means you 
would not have discerned, it would commonly mean, even in Homer, you 
would not discern (as future), and the common Homeric expression in 
Il. v. 85 would be ovx« dv éyvws. The evidence of the Homeric 
language, therefore, shows that the present optative is the original 
form in present unreal conditions and conclusions and in present un- 
attained wishes, but is opposed to the view that the optative was ever 
regularly past. 

2. It is hardly possible that the past unreal conditional preceded 
in development the ordinary future supposition. Every primitive 
language must have needed expressions like af he should go he would see 
this before it ventured upon tf he had gone he would have seen this, If 
now we suppose that od« dv yvoiys had originally the sense you would 
not have discerned, we must ussume that the Greek expressed this idea 
before it could express you would not discern (future), for the language 
never had any other form to express the latter. We cannot hesitate, 
therefore, to find in the common future meaning of ov« av yvoins the 
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original force of the expression, and to look upon the occasional 
reference to the past as a relic of an early attempt to express you 
would not have discerned by a form already appropriated to another 
use. 

3. The Homeric optative in conditional sentences agrees remarkably 
with the Sanskrit in both the future and the present use, the Sanskrit 
optative being used both in future and in unreal present conditions 
and conclusions, but not in past conditions or conclusions. This seems 
to show that the Greek inherited the two principal Homeric uses of - 
the optative, (1) in future conditions and wishes, and (2) in present 
unreal conditions and unattained wishes, while, so far as our evidence 
goes, the occasional use of the optative in past potential expressions is 
an extension of its use beyond its hereditary limits made by the early 
Greek itself. 

4, The argument drawn from the past tenses of the Latin subjunc- 
tive will not apply to Greek conditional sentences, for here the present 
and perfect subjunctive in Latin (not the imperfect and pluperfect) 
correspond to the Greek optative in its most frequent use, and in the 
older Latin these primary tenses sometimes express present unreal 
conditions. 

The most natural view seems to be, that the primitive optative, 
before it came into the Greek language, was a weak future form, like 
he may go and may he go, from which on one side came its potential 
and its future conditional use, and on the other side its use in ex- 
hortations and wishes. These uses would naturally all be established 
before there was any occasion to express either an unreal condition or 
an unattained wish. The need of a form for present unreal con- 
ditions and present unattained wishes would naturally come next, and 
the present optative was made to include these also, no practical 
difficulty being caused by having a single form for 7t would be as both 
present and future, none being felt in Homer and none being now felt 
in English. In this state the optative probably came into the Greek, 
before any attempt was made to extend its use to past unreal conditions. 
When a form was required for these, the optative may have been used 
at first, on the analogy of present unreal conditions; but here the 
serious difficulty of using dzéAouré ke for he would have perished when 
it was already familiar in the sense he would perish (hereafter) probably 
prevented the establishment of this usage. Before our evidence begins, 
the past tenses of the indicative were firmly established in past un- 
real conditions, while the optative was here a rare exception, even in 
apodosis, and was never used in protasis. But no attempt was yet 
made to dislodge the present optative from present unreal conditions 
or the corresponding wishes, although the use of WeAov or dpedAXov 
in Homer shows that a past indicative in a present sense was not 
absolutely repugnant even to the early usage. But afterwards a new 
tendency prevailed, and the imperfect indicative took the place of the 
optative in present unreal conditions, still retaining its older use (with 
the aorist) in past conditions. The Greek, Sanskrit, and Latin appear 
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to have developed their expressions of past unreal conditions inde- 
pendently. The Sanskrit, which seldom needed such a form, used its 
past future, as the Greek occasionally used ¢ueAAov with the infinitive 
(see § 428). 

The optative in past general suppositions only represents the cor, 
responding subjunctive transferred to the past. This is, moreover, not 
to be treated as a primitive use of the optative, for reasons which 
apply also to the generic subjunctive (see §§ 11, 0, and 17). 

If the optative, at the time of its origin in some ancestral language, 
ever actually existed as a past form, as its terminations certainly seem 
to indicate, no effect has come down to the Greek from this remote 
origin, except perhaps the use of the optative to represent the subjunc~ 
tive (and afterwards the indicative) transferred to the past in final 
constructions and indirect discourse. Even here, its relation to the 
subjunctive, which is probably all that is primitive in this use, is 
substantially that of a “remoter future,” as it is in independent 
sentences and in protasis. 


iW 


ON THE ORIGIN OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF ov wn WITH 
THE SUBJUNCTIVE AND THE FUTURE INDICATIVE)! 


Tue origin of the construction of ov 7) has never been satisfactorily 
explained. While there is a general agreement as to the meaning of 
the two forms of expression in which this double negative occurs, that 
(1) od py yévnras or od pay yevyjoerae is it will not happen, and (2) ov 
pay xataByoer is do not come down, there is great diversity of opinion 
as to the manner in which these meanings are obtained from the Greek 
expressions, and still greater as to the origin of the constructions them- 
selves. Most scholars have explained expressions of denial with’ od 
pv and those of prohibition on entirely different theories, which involve 
different views of the functions of the negatives in the two forms. 
The explanation of the expressions of denial (like od pay yevnTac) 
which has gained most favour is that of an ellipsis after ov of a verb 
or other form denoting fear, on which p) yévnrae depends ; so that the 
full form would be od 8€0s éort pr) yevntat, there is no fear that it will 
happen. Since a strong argument for this ellipsis is the existence of 
such examples as od pdfos pa} ve dydyw, XEN. Mem. ii. 1, 25, and 
odxi Sé0s ph ve prdjoy, AR. Eccl. 650, which, by omitting pdBos and 
déos, would become ov pu} oe dydyw and ovyt py ve PiAjoy, it can 
hardly be said that this is supposed to be one of the unconscious 
ellipses which are no longer felt in actual use, This explanation, 


1 Reprinted, with a few changes, from the Harvard Studies in Classical 
_ Philology, vol. i. pp. 65-76. 
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however, does not help to account for the prohibitions in the second 
person, like od pi) KaraByjoe., for there is no freak of language by 
which od Séos éott pi) KataB7js or even ov Séos ett pa KataByoes 
(i€ we can suppose such an expression) could be transformed into ov 
py xataPires, in the sense do not come down. The prohibitions have, 
therefore, generally been explained, on Elmsley’s theory, as interroga- 
tive; and od pa) KataByoer; is supposed to mean will you not not 
come down? i.e. do not come down. All subjunctives that are found in 
these prohibitions, as in od pa) oxdyys pyde roujoys, AR. Nub. 296, 
have generally been condemned since Brunck and Elmsley, and such 
subjunctives are seldom seen in recent editions of the dramatists. 

But all attempts to explain these constructions of od pu on different 
theories lead to fatal difficulties. We cannot make all the prohibitions 
interrogative, nor can we change all the prohibitory subjunctives to 
futures without violence to the text; nor are all cases of ov pa) with 
the second person of the subjunctive or of the future prohibitory. 
The following examples show a complete transition from one of the 
uses of ov pa to the other, and yet no line of distinction, on which 
different theories of construction can reasonably be based, can be drawn 
between any two of them :— : 

Otro © ’Axatdv, otda, py tis LBpion, no one of the Achaeans, I 
am sure, will insult you. Sopn. Aj. 560. Ov cor py peOéePopal ore, 
I never will follow you. Id. El. 1052. Kovyt pi) ratvonode, and you 
will not cease. AR. Lys.704. “AAN od ror’ €& epod ye pa) TAOS T0de, 
but you shall never suffer this from me. Sopu. El. 1029. Ov py ror’ és 
tiv LKipov extrAevons, you shall never sail off to Scyros, Id. Ph. 381. 
Ov pa) oKOWys .. . GAN edpijper, do not jeer (i.e. you shall not jeer), 
but hold your tongue. AR. Nub. 296 (this cannot be interrogative). 
Od pi) tpocoicesrs xXeipa pnd Awe werdAwr, do not bring your hand 
near me, nor touch my garments. Kur, Hipp. 606 (generally made 
interrogative). 

It should be made a first requisite of any theory that it shall 
explain all these cases on the same general principle. 

A preliminary question to be settled, if possible, is whether od and 
pa) merely combine to make a single strong negative, or whether od as 
an independent adverb negatives 7) and the verb taken together. The 
difficulty either of conceiving ov and p as forming a single strong 
negative, as ov and ovdey or pz) and pydev often do, or of understand- 
ing how pa yévnrat, which by itself cannot mean it will not happen, 
can be strengthened by ov ito an expression with this very meaning, 
has made it impossible to defend the former view on any recognised 
principle, even when it was adopted for want of something better, as 
in the earlier editions of the present work, The supposed analogy of 
pa) ov forming a single negative with the infinitive will hardly hold 
as a support of this; for, while we cannot have a sentence like ody 
dowdy éore pa) od BonOety continued by an infinitive with ové (eg. by 
ovde aytver Oat), we frequently have sentences like od pi) kaeis pe 
poe kaTepets Tobvoya, where pnd€ continues the prohibition without 
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repeating ov, showing the distinct force of each part of this double 
negative, But this only brings out more emphatically the perplexing 
question that lies at the basis of the whole discussion. If od is an 
independent negative, as by every principle of Greek negatives it 
should be, what does it negative? It is clear that there is only one 
active negative in ov pay yévytat, it will not happen; and od pr) 
oxoyys, do not jeer, surely does not have one more active negative 
than pa) oKdyys.} 

It seems obvious, therefore, that if od is an independent negative 
in ov pa) yévytas, the negative force of the p} must in some way be 
in abeyance, as otherwise the two simple negatives would make the 
sentence as a whole positive. We may naturally turn for a suggestion 
here to the principal form of expression in which the negative force 
of py seems to be in abeyance,—to Plato’s favourite subjunctive with 
pH as a form of cautious assertion, as pu) havAdyv 7, I think it will prove 
to be bad, Crat. 425 B. (See § 264 and the examples.) Such ex- 
pressions are, practically, cautious affirmative statements, the fear that 
something may prove true having by usage softened into a suspicion, 
* and this again into an idea of probability or possibility, so that jp) 
gatrov 7, which originally meant may it not prove bad (as I fear it 
may), has come to mean I suspect it may prove bad, and finally, I think 
at will prove bad or it will probably prove bad. The expression, however, 
always retains at least the implication that the fact thus stated is an 
object of apprehension to some one, though it has lost all of its original 
reference to such apprehension on the part of the speaker. If now a 
writer wished to express the negative of one of these cautious asser- 
tions, in which the original force of 7) has practically disappeared, he 
would say, for example, ot pa) fatrov 7, it will not prove to be bad. 
We thus have a simple explanation of such sentences as od pi) ofds 7 
NS, you will not be able, Puat. Rep. 341 B, and od pi) duvaros 8, I shall 
not be able, Id. Phil. 48 D, the former being the negative of pi) ofds 7 
78, I suspect you will be able, the latter of yn Suvards &, I suspect that I 


1 The idea suggested rather than advocated by Gildersleeve (American 
Journal of Philology, iii. pp. 208, 205), that od is an independent negative, 
nay, while w# introduces a question which expects a negative answer, was 
evidently held by the copyists of some of the best Mss. of Aristophanes or by 
their predecessors: thus, Ray. and several Paris Mss. have ov wy oxadyys (or 
oxéyns) in Nub. 296; Ven. 474 has ot uh Anpyoys in Nub. 367, and od: ph 
AaAnoes in 505. See the Ms. readings given in Transactions of the American 
Philological Association for 1869-70, p. 52. 

2 I give the following passages of Plato, with Jowett’s translation, to 
illustrate this idiom :— 

“ANws 5€ cuvelpey wh haddov 7 Kal ob Ka ddr, & pire ‘“Eppdyeves, if they 
are not, the composition of them, my dear Hermogenes, will be a sorry piece of 
work, and in the wrong direction. Crat. 425 B. ’AAd wh ws andes, TO Tod 
‘Eppoyévous, yoxpa 7) OAK) aitryn THs Ouordryros, dvaryKatov 6é 7 Kal TO PopTiK@ 
rovTw Tporxphabat, Th EwOjKy, but the force of resemblance, as Hermogenes says, 
is a mean thing ; and the mechanical aid of convention must be further employed. 
Tb. 435 OC. My ovdev &ddXo oxerréov 7H, the only question which remains to be con- 
sidered is, etc. Crit. 48 C. 
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shall be able, So, by prefixing od to pi) dvayKatov ny % may be 
necessary, we have ov pay dvayKaiov 7, it will not be necessary. (See 
footnote, p. 394.) 

This use of pj with the independent subjunctive in Plato, is, how- 
ever, confined to the present subjunctive, and generally to (or €xn 
with an adverb), while od p generally has the aorist subjunctive or 
the future indicative, and only rarely the present subjunctive, even in 
Plato. (See examples in § 295.) Still, the successful application of 
the principle to the few present subjunctives which are like those above 
quoted indicates that we are on the right track. 

The independent subjunctive with jy) is by no means confined to 
the Platonic construction above mentioned, although this is its chief 
representative in Attic Greek. It is familiar in Homer in expressions 
of apprehension combined with a desire to avert the object of fear; as 
pi) 81) vijas €Awor, may they not seize the ships (as I fear they may), I. 
xvi. 128. (See § 261.) In such expressions sometimes the fear itself 
and sometimes the desire to avert the danger is more prominent; see 
Ol. v. 415: ph wos p exBatvovra Bary iPake rpott rérpy Kipo 
pey aprdgav, peren O€ poor eooeTtat Oppy, ie. I fear that some wave 
may dash me upon a rock as I am emerging from the sea, and my effort 
will (then) be in vain (the ciause of fear being merged in a direct state- 
ment). See also Il. ii. 195, xviii. 8; Od. v. 356, xvi. 255. Between 
Homer and Plato, we find only eight eases of independent px (or pa) 
od) with the subjunctive;+ but in these we can see the transition from 
Homer’s clause of apprehension to Plato’s cautious assertion, (See 
§ 264.) In four of these cases, the speaker expresses fear and a desire 
to avert its object. These are Eur. Alc. 315, ya) cobs duapGeipyn 
yapous,—Or. 776, pa) AdBwot o dopevor,—H. F. 1399, dAN aipa 
pay cots eEopopSopat wérAots,—Rhes. 115, py od porns woAw. In 
the other four we see either the cautious assertion found in Plato or 
a near approach to it. In Hpr. v. 79, we have dAAd padrdAov pi) ov 
TovTO } TO pavTjwov, but I suspect rather that this will prove not to be 
the meaning of the oracle (precisely Plato’s usage). Cases of pr) od of 
course illustrate this use of jx) with the subjunctive equally with those 
of the simple pj. In Eur. Tro. 982, Hecuba says to Helen, pa) od 
metons coports, I suspect you will not convince wise people, with the 
same sarcastic tone which is in Plato’s pi) ovK 7 didaxrdv aperh, I 
suspect vt will prove that virtue is not a thing to be taught, Men. 94 E 
(said by Socrates, who is arguing that virtue is od dudaxrdév). In AR. 
Eccl. 795, most editions have pi) yap od AdBys Szrou (sc. TadTa KaTa- 
Oys, where the Mss. give an impossible Ad Bors), I suspect you will not 
find a place to put them down, with the same affectation of anxiety as 
in the two preceding examples. In Xun. Mem. iv. 2, 12, we have one 
of the rare interrogative forms of the subjunctive with py, in which 
Euthydemus says to Socrates, pi) obv 08 Stvepas (v. 1. déivapar) eyd 
Ta TIS Sukavoovvyns epya SunyjoacOat; do you suspect that I shall be 


* I depend here on Weber's statistics, given in his Entwickelungsgeschichte 
der Absichtssitze. 
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(or am) unable to explain the works of Justice? He adds, kat vip AC? 
eywye TA THS aduxias, I assure you, I can explain those of Injustice. 
Here the spirit of the expression is the same as in the other cases. 
Compare the similar interrogatives in Plato: Phaed. 64 C, Rep. 603 
C, Parm. 163 D, Sisyph. 387 C. But for the eight cases of inde- 
pendent 4 that have been quoted, we should never know that the 
construction existed between Homer and Plato. We have good ground 
for believing that it remained as a colloquial idiom in the language, 
though it seldom appeared in literature until Plato revived it and 
restored it to common use as a half-sarcastic form of expressing mildly 
a disagreeable truth. In Plato, the construction is not confined to 
this peculiar sense, for we find cases in which honest apprehension is 
expressed as in the older use. Weber quotes Euthyd. 272 C, pu) toiv 
Evow tis Tadd Totro dvewdion, Iam afraid some one may insult the 
two strangers in this same way (or let no one insult them, as I fear some 
one may); also Symp. 193 B, kat pap prow brorAdBy, I hope he will not 
answer me; and Leg. 861 E, pa) tolvev tus oijtae. 

It appears, therefore, that the independent subjunctive with py 
~*was in good use in the fifth century B.c. in the two senses illustrated 
by Eor. Or. 776, py AdBwot oe, I fear they may seize you, and by 
Eur. Tro. 982, 1) od reions copods, I suspect you will fail to convince 
wise people. From the persistence of the original meaning, even in 
Plato, we may probably assume that the expression more frequently 
included the idea of apprehension which is essential to it in Homer. 
But the other examples show that pa) Ad8wot ove must have been in 
equally good use in the sense I suspect they will seize you (implying no 
apprehension). If now we suppose ov to be prefixed to py AG Boot 
ae, we shall have od pa) AdBwot oe, which could be said with the 
meaning I am not afraid that they will seize you, and equally well 
with the meaning they shall not seize you. The former sense agrees 
precisely with that of some of the older uses of ov pa with the sub- 
junctive. If the strange example from Parmenides (vs. 121) is genuine, 
we have od pi) moré ris ce Bpotdv yvouyn TapeAdooy, there rs no 
danger that any mortal will surpass you in wisdom. In AxscH. Sept. 
38 (one of the oldest cases, 467 B.C.) ob Tu py) And SdrAw, I have no 
fear of being caught by any trick, we can easily understand ov pi) Anplo 
as the negative of pi) AnfOG, I fear I may be caught. So in Parmenides 
we have the negative of pi tis ve rapehdooy, I fear some one may 
surpass you. Od pa tis ovedioy would be a natural negative of p.7 
ris dvewdion, I fear some one may insult, in Piat. Euthyd. 272 C. So, 
where there is no denial of apprehension, od py) rdOys Tdde, you shall 
not suffer this, Sopu. El. 1029, may be the negative of pa taOns THO, 
I suspect you will suffer this ; and ov pu) éxarAevorys, Id. Phil. 381, may 
be the negative of jx éxrdetvorns, I suspect you will sail away. So ov 
pay vabs aoppioy (Kirchoff, -oys) xOoves, mply av, etc., you shall not 
move your ships from the shore, until, ete. Eur. I. T. 18, will be the 
negative of pa) vavs doppion, I suspect you will move your ships. 
These expressions with ov jj were always colloquial, as were also (at 
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least in Attic Greek) the expressions with jj and the subjunctive from 
which they are here supposed to have sprung. ; 
If it is thought that the limited number of cases of independent p7) 

with the subjunctive not implying apprehension do not justify the 

assumptions which have been based on them, it is easy to see how the 

change from the denial of an apprehension to the denial of a suspicion 
might have taken place within the ov yp construction itself. If we 

suppose such expressions as 0d put) AnPOG and ov pH ris ve LBpion to 

have been established as the negatives of pi) AnpOo, I fear I may be 

caught, and pH tis oe bBpicn, I fear some one may insult you, they 

must soon have fallen out of this relation to the parent forms, and 
have been felt in use to be mere future negative assertions, so 

that they could not long be restricted to sentences in which 

apprehension was implied. Thus, od pi) vats dfoppioy xOovds 

would soon become as natural to those who used these forms as the 

older od pi tis ce bBpion. According to this view, od pa with the 

subjunctive would come into the language in the sense of a denial of 
an apprehension, which is essentially the same general sense as that 

supposed by the theory of an ellipsis of déo0s éoriv. But there is a 

great advantage in dispensing with this troublesome and improbable 

ellipsis, and deriving the meaning from the sentence as it stands. 

There is surely no more ground for assuming this ellipsis here than in 

the independent subjunctive with 7), which is an older construction. 
than the dependent subjunctive with pj. And if we accept pa tis 

ce WBpicy as a complete construction, without the help of dos éeoriy, 

it is absurd to invent an ellipsis to explain od pa tis ce bBpion asa 

shorter form for ov d€0s éeort pH tis ce bBpioy. In fact, dispensing 

with this ellipsis removes the most fatal objection to the view of the 

sentence on which the old theory was based. 


1 It may perhaps be urged, in opposition to the view here presented, that 
ov un AdBwot ce, they will not seize you, cannot be the negative of ph AdBwol 
ge in its sense of Z suspect they will seize you, or even in that of J fear they 
may seize you, because the regular negative of this is uh od AdBwol ce, as we 
may call uh ob melons copo’s (KuR. Tro. 982) the negative of pi relons cogots. 
But ov in wi ob weloys negatives only the verb, ahha ov in ov ph melons 
would negative the whole expression pi) meloys. My od reloys is a cautious 
negative, meaning J suspect you will not convince them, corresponding in a 
certain way to uh melons, I suspect you will convince them. But ob wh melons 
would be the true negative of wh melcys, denying it absolutely, in the sense 
there is no ground for suspicion that you will convince them, or (sometimes) 
there is no fear that you will convince them, i.e. you will not convince them. 
There is all the difference in the world between suspecting a negative (e.g. 
suspecting that something will not happen) and negativing a suspicion (e.g. 
denying that there is any suspicion that something will happen). Surely no 
one could understand uh od dwvards &, I suspect I shall not be able, as the 
negative of wh duwvards &, I suspect I shall be able. The real negative is 
much rather ot wh dwards &, there is no chance that I shall be able, in PLAT. 
Phil. 48 D, The negative power of ov in negativing ui AdBwot ce in its sense 
of I fear they may seize you is perhaps still more apparent. Whereas si) od 
AdBwot oe in this sense would mean I am afraid they may not seize you, od py 
AdBwot ce would mean J do not fear (or there is no danger) that they will seize 
you, which is felt as a strong negative, they will not seize you. 
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In whichever of the two ways above suggested the subjunctive 
with ov ju) came to express a simple future denial, it was only natural 
that the Attic Greek should soon begin to use the future indicative in 
place of the subjunctive in the same sense. Thus we have in Sopu. 
El. 1052, ov rou pa) peOeWopaé wore, and in AR. Ran. 508, od pi) 
g eyo weptoomas, both expressing denial. At this stage all 
recollection of the original clause with jj and the subjunctive must 
have been lost, as there was no corresponding clause with pa and the 
future indicative in common use, of which od pj with the future could 
be the negative. A most striking proof of the entire loss of this 
tradition is given by examples of indirect quotation of 0% uj with the 
future. In Sopn. Ph. 611 we have taé 7 GAXa wadv7 eeorwer, kal 
tami Tpoias répyape ds od py wore Tépoworev ei pup TOvde dyowTo, 
the direct form being ov pj rote wépoete éav pny Tovde aynobe. 
In Xen. Hell. i. 6, 32, etrev dru 1) Lrdpry ovdev pi) KaKLOV OK LET AL 
attov dmobavovros, the future indicative is retained in an otherwise 
similar construction. In Eur. Ph. 1590, we find etre Teupeoias od 
pH Tore, TOU THVOE yijv oixobyTos, eb tpdkerv wodw, representing 

* ov pH mote eb wpder, We could not explain od pa) mpdgew as an 
independent expression on any theory, either with or without an 
ellipsis. Such forms show the advanced stage which the construction 
of ov px had reached. (See § 296.) 

+ We find in the Roman comic poets a few cases of neque with haud 

in the same clause, forming a single negative. Such are Pravr. 
Bacch. 1037, Neque ego haud committam ut, si quid peccatum siet, 
fecisse dicas de mea sententia; and Ter. Andr. 205, Neque tu haud 
dices tibi non praedictum. Neque haud may fairly be supposed to be 
a translation of ovd€ jx) in a Greek original. If it is, it shows that 
the Roman poet understood ov jp) with the subjunctive or the future 
indicative as a simple expression of denial. 

When ov px with the future indicative had been established as a 
regular form of future denial, the second person singular probably 
began to be used as a form of prohibition. As the future could be 
used in positive commands in an imperative sense, as in rdvtws dé 
tovTo Spaces, but by all means do this, AR. Nub. 1352, it could also 
take the simple ov in prohibitions, as in yeupt od Yatoeis Tore, you 
shall not touch me with your hand, or do not touch me, Eur. Med. 1320. 
(See § 69.) The dramatists soon introduced the new form with ov 
into such prohibitions, generally with the future indicative, but 
occasionally with the more primitive subjunctive. Thus od p) Kata- 
Bioes had the sense of do not come down, derived from you shall not 
come down, as od Watores (above) from meaning you shall not touch 
came to mean do not touch. One of the strongest objections to the 
older views of the forms with od pi is that they generally require a 
distinct explanation of this prohibitory construction. _Elmsley’s theory 
of a question with two negatives, explaining o¥ pa KaraBnoer ; as 
will you Not Not come down? hence do not come down, was stated in the 
Quarterly Review for June 1812, and in his note to Eur, Med. 1120 
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(1151 Dind.), Many who do not adopt Elmsley’s theory in full still 
accept the interrogative form, and these sentences are now generally 
printed as questions. Long before Elmsley, the famous “ Canon. 
Davesianus” had proscribed all sigmatic aorist subjunctives with ov 
poh as well as with dros pa. This edict removed nearly or quite all 
the troublesome subjunctives that would have opposed Elmsley’s view, 
and left only the future indicative in his doubly-negatived questions, 
which of course required an indicative. This again set up an artificial 
distinction in form between the prohibitory construction allowing only 
the future indicative, and the other construction allowing both sub- 
junctive and future indicative. 

But it has been more and more evident in later years that this 
distinction in form between the two constructions cannot be main- 
tained. It was seen by Brunck, before Elmsley’s interrogative theory 
appeared, that it would be absurd to distinguish sentences like TAUTA 
ov py ToT és THY Ukbpov éexrAetdoys Exov, you shall never sail away to 
Scyros with these arms, Sopa. Ph. 381, from od pa) KataByoer, you 
shall not come down, Ar. Vesp. 397. He therefore wrote éexrAetoe:s 
in the former, with the note “soloece vulgo legitur exrAetvoys.” But 
ex@Aevoeis proved to be even a greater solecism than exrAevons was 
thought to be, for the only classic future of 7Aéw is the middle Acv- 
copat or TAevrotpat, and éxrAetoes will not suit the verse. So 
exrAevoys had to be restored. Again, while almost all the sentences 
containing a prohibition with od pj, followed by a positive command 
with GAAd or 8¢ could admit of Elmsley’s punctuation and interpreta- 
tion,—as ov py Aadjoes GAN -dKoAovOjcers euol; AR. Nub. 505, 
explained as won't you not talk nonsense and follow me ?—another 
passage of the Clouds resisted both of these and also the prescribed 
form. In 296, the Mss. have od pa) ckoOYWys pyde Torjons arep 
ot Tpvyodaipoves obror: GAN evdpyper. Brunck emended this without 
hesitation to od pu) oKoYers pynde woujoes, with the note “soloece 
vulgo oxdyys . . . rowjons.” But there was no place for Elmsley’s 
interrogative mark, which could not stand after the imperative, and 
could not be inserted after ofto. without implying that the other 
sentences (like Nub. 505 above) were wrongly punctuated. The 
emendation oxaers was as unfortunate as éxrAeicess, as the future 
of cxorro is gKOYopat, not cKdYo, so that a further emendation to 
oxder was needed. In this battered condition, and with no inter- 
rogative mark to help the interpretation, the passage usually appears, 
even in the latest editions. (See §§ 298, 300, 301.) So long as it 
is proposed to explain these prohibitions and the ordinary denials 
with od jx} on entirely different theories, with nothing common to 
the two constructions, it may not seem unreasonable to force a few 
examples like Nub, 296 and 367 into conformity with the general 
usage. But on any theory which makes no distinction in construction 
between the prohibitions and the other negative expressions of denial 
or refusal (for example, between od pn) éxrAeboys, you shall not sail 
away, and ov pi KataBycer, do not come down, i.e. you shall not come 
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down), there is no more reason for objecting to od pi) oxwyys than to 
ov pay éxevboys. An occasional subjunctive, like od pi) cxdyys or 
ov pay Anphoys, is indeed no more than we should naturally expect 
in a construction which had its origin in the subjunctive. In such 
expressions, further, the analogy of the equivalent pi) oxdyys and p%}) 
Anphoys would tend to make the aorist subjunctive unobjectionable 
and perfectly natural. A reference to the list of passages quoted on 
page 390 will show the inconsistencies into which every one must fall 
who attempts to explain the prohibitions and the clauses of denial on 
different theories. We cannot separate od pa oKxowys from od py 
éxrAevoys in construction, nor the latter from od pa) 746s, nor this 
again from ov pj tus bBpioy, on any consistent principle of interpre- 
tation.! 

Sentences of one class have been claimed as decisive witnesses in 
favour of the interrogative theory. They are represented by ov 
Oaccov oices, pnd? arutioes épot; will you not more quickly extend 
it (your hand), and not distrust me? SorH. Tr. 1183. These are un- 
- doubted questions, but there is no construction with od pa in them. 
They consist of one question with ov, implying an affirmative answer, 
will you not extend your hand? and another with py, implying a 
negative answer, and you will not distrust me, will you? The com- 
pound of the two has the general sense expressed in the first transla- 
tion above. (See § 299 and the examples.) 

In conclusion, we may sum up the result of the investigation as 
follows. The original construction of 0% pa). with the subjunctive was 
developed as a negative form of the independent subjunctive with pu), 
which had already become an expression of apprehension with desire 
to avert its object, even if it had not passed into the stage of a 
cautious assertion ; in either case, the real negative force of pay was 
in abeyance. The aorist subjunctive is the most common form here, 
the present being less frequent. This form of future denial next 
admitted the future indicative in the same sense as the subjunctive. 
The second person singular of this future with od py was used by the 
dramatists as a prohibition, without abandoning the sense which the 
future can always have in both positive and negative commands. In 
these prohibitions the future indicative, in which they had their 
origin, is generally used ; but the subjunctive occasionally occurs, 
being analogous to the ordinary aorist subjunctive with pi) in pro- 
hibitions ; eg. pi) oxdyys supporting od pu7) oKowys. 


1 For a further discussion of the form of the sentences with od uj, in con- 
nexion with that of clauses with é7ws and with the Canon Davesianus, see 
Trans. of the Am. Phil. Assoc. for 1869-70, pp- 46-55. P 

2 Since this paper was written, I have seen that Kyviéala, in two articles 
on ov pH in the Zeitschrift fir die oesterreichischen Gymnasien for 1856, pro- 
posed an explanation of ov un with the subjunctive, which at one important 
point came very near the view now presented. He states two (apparently 
theoretical) meanings which he supposes 4 Gdvys to have had at some 
period (zwei Bedeutungsentwickelungen) : one, “ Du wirst doch wol am Ende, 
trotzdem dass ich es abzuwehren suche, sterben ;” the other, ‘‘Ich fiirchte, 
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III. 
STATISTICS OF THE USE OF THE FINAL PARTICLES. 


Tux following tables are based on the statistics given by Dr. Philipp 
Weber in his Entwickelwngsgeschichte der Absichtsstitze, 

1. Statistics of the use of the Final Particles in pure final clauses 
by different authors, “ 


“Ogpa ‘Os av 
ke or dv. or ws Ke. 


Elomerin. a: 14 38 
Hom. Hymns 1 (opt.) ... | 2 (opt.) 
Heésiods 4) . ae 3 
Rindavee ee ane xe 1 (opt.) 
Aeschylus .| ... 307 11 
Sophocles 


Euripides 
Aristophanes 
Herodotus 
Thucydides . 
Xenophon 
Plato. 

Ten Orators . 
Demosthenes 


dass du doch wol (trotz meiner Abwehr) sterben werdest.” By prefixing ov 
to uh Odvys in these meanings, he arrives at two uses of ov 4) with the sub- 
junctive. The second meaning comes so near the independent subjunctive 
with uj in Homer, that it is surprising that neither this nor the equally 
important “7 in Plato is mentioned. But no use is made of the advantage 
here gained in explaining od »# with the future indicative, either in prohibi- 
tions or in denials. The prohibitions are made interrogative, od uh dvouerys 
éoec; being explained as ‘‘ Nicht wahr?—du wirst doch nicht feindselig 
seyn?” The future of denial is explained simply as developed from the 
interrogative future, as a form of reply to this, by leaving out the inter- 
rogative element. 

1 For ézws dv with the optative in Attic Greek, see § 330. 

? Omitting Od. xxi. 201. * In Agam. 364 ézws has the optative with dv. 

* Two of these occur in Lysistr. 1265, 1805, in the Xopds Aaxdvwv: the 
third is in Eccl. 286. 

5 Including 10 with future indicative. 

8"Oxws. See Weber’s erratum for his p. 130. 

7 Omitting Cyr. viii. 3, 2 (see p. 400, footnote), and Xenophon’s peculiar 
cases of ws dv with the optative (see § 326, 2). See Appendix IV, 

8 ‘Weber omits Dinarchus in p. 185 (see his p. 182). 

9 Dem. xxiv. 146 is omitted, as ws cannot be final there. The only sure 
examples of ws final in the orators are ANT. v. 58, vi. 15; AND. i. 99. Lys, 
xxviil. 14 is probably corrupt (see dm. Jour. Phil. vi. p. 56). 
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2. Statistics of the use of the four Final Particles in pure final 
clauses in the Iliad and the Odyssey. 


Susy. Fur. INp. Opt. 


"Osea (rm) { Oo, $28 86.0004. 110 
Lypleseal ab 48 223 

"Ofpa ne 104, 6 ier Olaiea 
.; ey ee 

a ie ones 
At = ee 


Total cases of d¢pa 237 


: 145 ve oes eC 
Daur) oa 48 es SO Oden S 
93 52 —145 (total). 
: Ik, -10 Geet lice Le 
ee) en 2 Sao Od aes 
12 12 oy 
cone Tee! (iis ivsa fad Wl 
ee On. 1.9 5 Od. 4 
20 5 D5 
[Os ay ne 3 er eh Mam 
3 HeOdN 6 Se Od, 2799) 
9 4 — 
Total cases of ws 62 
: 11 EO 0 ees adel Maia 
Peer (etre} | Onin ct oe Oe” 
sy 7 % art ka (total). 


3. Examples of és and dws in object clauses in Homer after verbs 
of planning, trying, ete. (see § 341). 

Simple as with subjunctive: I. ii. 4 (some read opt.), Od. v. 24. 
(2.) “Qs xe with subjunctive : Il. iv. 66 (=71), ix tl xVerooy exe 
459; Od. i. 205, ii. 168, 316, 368, V. 31, vii. 192. (10) 

Simple OT ws ni subjunctive : IL iii. 19, 110, xvii. 635, 713, Od. 
i. 77, xiii. 365, 386. (7.) “Oxws ke with subjunctive: Od. i. 270, 295, 
iv. 545; so Il ix. 681, if this is subjunctive. (4) 
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‘Qs with optative: Il. ix. 181; Od. vi. 112. (2) “Orrws with 
optative: Il. xiv. 160, xxi. 137, xxiv. 680; Od. ili, 129, vill. 345, 1x, 
420, 554, xi. 229, 480, xv. 170, 203. (11.) 

Weber cites drmws xev oéws in IL ix. 681 as optative, and omits 
Od. iii. 19 as a suspected verse. : 

The following verbs are used to introduce this construction in 
Homer : dpdfopar and its compounds, 14 times ; BovAetdw and Bovdjyv 
civelv, 5 times; 7eipO, 5 times; peppnpéilw, 4 times; oppaive and 
Nocopar, each twice ; and voew, Aevoow, payrw Vpyvov, and PVT OAL, 
each once. (36.) ; 


IV. 


XENOPHON’S PECULIAR USE OF as, ws av, AND é7r@s av 
IN FINAL AND OBJECT CLAUSES. 


In Frvau. CLAUSES. 


I. (Qs and ws av.) 1. It is well known that Xenophon is almost 
the only writer of Attic prose who uses ws freely in the final construc- 
tions. Weber’s statistics (p. 398) show that while ws is the favourite 
final particle in tragedy, it is hardly found in Aristophanes, Thucydides, 
Plato, and the Orators. Xenophon forms a strange exception to the 
prose usage, having ws or ws dy in 91 of his pure final clauses. There 
is nothing peculiar in his use of final os with either subjunctive or 
optative, as it merely takes the place of another final particle. 

2. In his use of ws Gy in final clauses, however, several peculiarities 
appear, which show that Xenophon felt the original force of ws as a 
relative adverb of manner (§ 312). The following examples occur. 

(a) Of eight cases of ws adv with the subjunctive, six are normal, 
while two show the relative force of ws :— 

"Kaas xpi) Tods Avdpas 76 pétprov aroKowunOAvat, os av SbvovtTac 
brvopaxeiv, that they be able to fight against sleep. Cyr. ii. 4, 26. ‘Qs 
& dv pdOys, dvtdkovoov. An. ii. 5,16. “AAN érecGar xpi) Kat tpoo- 
Exe TOV vodY, ws dv TO TapayyeAXOpevov SivnaOe moretv. An. vi. 
3, 18. So Cyr. viii. 7, 9; Ag. xi. 1; Eques. iv. 4. 

‘Qs av Sbvntai cor 6 otpards exec Oat, TH perw Tis TTovdIs 708, 
lead on at a mediwm rate of speed, that the army may be able to follow 
you. Cyr. ii. 4,28. (The analogy of the following cases of the optative 
may justify the translation, lead at a rate at which the army may be 
able to follow you.) At pev Kvnjpar eis péyefos od para ad€ovrat, 


1 See Weber, p. 224, where the examples of the optative with ws dv are 
also given. Weber cites Cyr. viii. 3, 2 as an example of the subjunctive ; but 
this section has ws ay éfayyel\n as a relative clause, but no final clause. I 
have added Cyr. vii. 5, 81 and Eques. ix. 3 to the examples of the optative 
given by Weber. 
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mpos S€ ratras ws dv cuppetrpws €xn cvvatéerar Kal 7d GAXo copa, 
Le. the rest of the (horse’s) body grows so as to be in the right proportion 
to the legs. Eques. i. 16. These two cases are (as Weber says of those 
of the optative) on the line between final and consecutive sentences. 
The original relative and conditional force of ws (§ 312, 2) can here be 
plainly seen. - 

(6) The original relative force of s, as, is much more apparent 
when s ay takes the optative in Xenophon with a potential force, 
especially after primary tenses. These examples occur :— 

Ipordépovow ws av évdotev 70 exrwpa evrAnrrorata TO pédAAOVTL 
mivew, they offer the cup in the most convenient way in which they can 
present rt for the one who is to drink (lit. as they can present it most con- 
veniently). Cyr. i. 3, 8. ‘Qs & dv kat oi rédes elev TH imTw KpdtioToL, 
ei pev TIS EXEL hw doKnowW, éxeivn eoTw, if any one has any easier exer- 
cise for keeping the horse’s feet as strong as possible. Hipp. 1. 16. So also 
Eques. ix. 3: ottws ad eis 7d Oarrov (xpi) Tpodyew, os dv padiore 
AavOdvor abtov 6 trros eis TO TAXD adixvotpevos. 

“O ’Appevios epoBeiro, dtu opOjrer Gar euedre TA Bacirera oixodo- 
peiv dpxopevos, Os dv ikava aroudxyer Oar etn, beginning to build his 
palace so that it would be capable of defence (in a manner in which rt would 
be). Cyr. iii, 1, 1. "Héo€ev adr totTo romjoat, ws Ste jKUTTA av 
eripOdves omdvids Te Kal ceuvos pavein, to do this so that he would 
appear, ete. Cyr. vii. 5,37. (Here the separation of dv from ws makes 
the potential nature of gavein dv especially plain.) Ki év pev 
padrwora dvOpwror erOvpovow 6 Saipwv Tatra ypiv cvpraperKevaker, 
os 8 dv youwra Tatra paivoito aités Tis att@ TavTa Tapa- 
oxevdoes, K.T.r., if, while God has helped to provide for us what men 
most desire, any one will then provide these for himself so that they 
would appear most agreeable to him, ete. Cyr. vii. 5, 81. Duvteraypévov 
pev obtus Hye TO oTparevpa ws dv erixoupetv pdhiora EavT SbVaLTo, 
Hovyos 5¢ domep dv tapGEevos 1) Toppovertdtyn tpoPaitvor, he led the 
army so ordered that it would be best able to help him, and as quietly as 
the most modest maiden would walk. Ag. vi. 7. (Compare this with 
Cyr. ii. 4, 28 under a, and compare ds dv and domep av here.) See 
§ 329, 2, for similar cases in Demosthenes. 

II. (‘Orws.) Xenophon’s favourite final particle is dws, but there 
is nothing peculiar in his use of it in pure final clauses with either 
subjunctive or optative. He further uses drws dy with the subjunc- 
tive like other Attic writers (see examples in § 328). 

With the optative he uses éaws dv in four cases with a distinct 
final and an equally distinct potential force. These examples are 
quoted in § 330. The only other case is THuc, vil. 65. 


In Opsuct CLAUSES AFTER VERBS OF striving ETC. 


Xenophon is more peculiar in his use of ds, os dv, and drws av in 
. « 
these clauses than in pure final clauses. Here he generally uses d7ws 
with the future indicative, subjunctive, and optative, and occasionally 
2 D 
al 
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dxus dv with the subjunctive, like other Attic writers (see examples in 
§§ 339 and 348). But he distinctly violates Attic usage by having ws (in 
the sense of érws) with both subjunctive and future indicative, and: 
with the present, aorist, and future optative ; also os dv with both’ 
subjunctive and optative and ézws av with the optative ; and further 
by allowing the optative with as dy and dzws av to follow both primary. 
and secondary tenses. His usc of @s av and dzws ay with the optative, 
especially after primary tenses, shows strongly the original relative 
and interrogative for of os and dzas. 

The examp].3 of the exceptional uses are these. 

(‘Qs.) ?Pripedodvrar ws éxy obrus. Occ, xx. 8. Zkoreirw rah 
éurrpoo bev, “is pndev npas AGOn, let him keep a look-out in front, to see 
that nothing escapes us. An. vi. 3,14. Ids & od (xpy) pvAdgarGae 
ds py Kal ypas tad7d Svvac Oy roujoat; Hell. ii. 3, 33. *Emepedovro 
ws py KoAVoLVTO Tmopeter Oat, they took care that they should not be 
prevented from marching. Cyr. vi. 3,2. "EmepedOn ds thXovEev Tav- 
twv tov KaAov. Cyr. vii. 3, 17. 

‘Os Sé kadGs €£eu Ta tyerepa, Euot peAnoes (like the regular dws 
é€er). Cyr. iii. 2, 18. “Eeped On 7) brrws PdAdv Tt Groot ETAL 7 
Srws TO dmocrav py amrdAntar 7 os Kal Bacrrteds poy SvvATETar 
Tpaypara Tapéxev (two regular cases of drws with one case of os). 
Ag. vii. 7. Llpoeirov ws pydels kuvyoorto pnd avagouro. Hell. 
ii. 1, 22. 

(‘Qs av.) Subj. Td dca dv yvo dyaOa etvar éripedetoOar os av 
wpaxOy. Hipp. ix. 2. Ov féper kaprov av pa Tus eryeAjTar ws av 
Tatra twepaivytat. Ibid. 

Opt. ~EmipéAovras ds av BéeAtictor evev ot toXtrat, they take care 
that (of the way by which) the citizens may be the best. Cyr. i. 2, 5. 
’Exipedotvpevos TovTov ws dv tpax Gein, sceing how this could be done. 
Cyr. i. 6,23. So Hipp. i 12; Eques. ix. 3. "Hy yvéow (adrov) 
Suvamevov Tapackevafer os dv tA€ov EXOLvev TOV ToAEHiwY, mpds dé 
tovtos Kadkeivo AaBwow eis Tiv yveunv ws ov7’ av EiKH OUT avev 
beady nyno oO tT av ert ToAepiovs, Travra, TAvTa wavorépovs TOUel. 
Hipp. vi. 6. (Compare ws dv rAéov €xouev, to provide means by which 
they could be superior, with ws ovx wyynoait’ av, to get the idea that he 
would not lead, indirect discourse). 

‘Qs dv doadéotara ye cideiny drécov 76 oTpaTevpa eoriv érolovv, 
I took the course by which I should know most accurately the size of the army. 
Cyr. vi. 3,18. Aic@avdpevos (adriv) avrermeAovperny Os Kal eioudvTe 
ein adt@ 7a Séovta, Kal, el rote doOevijrerev, ds pndevds av SéoTOo, 


? See also ws with the subjunctive in An. iii. 1, 85 and 41; Cyr. i. 6, 24; 
Hell. v. 4, 33; Oec. vii. 84 (bis), xx. 4 (bis) and 16; Rep. Lac. xiv. 4; and 
ws with the optative in An. i. 1, 5; Cyr. v. 1, 18, vi. 3, 4, viii. 1, 42; Hell. 
iii. 4, 15, v. 2, 1 and 5; Ages. i, 19 and 22 and 28, ii. 31; Rep. Lac. iii, 3. 
This list includes all object clauses with simple ws not given above. All 
Weber's examples of these clauses inXenophon which have és with the future, 
ws dy with the subjunctive or optative, or dws dy with the optative are quoted 
or cited in the text above, except Cyr. vii. 5, 81, which is classed with final 
clauses in p. 401. 
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ék Tavtwv TovTwv HAloKeTO Epwrt. Cyr. v. 1,18. (Here the protasis 
ei rote aoOevjcerev causes the change from ws with the simple optative 
to the potential ws pydevds av Séouro, in which the separation of av 
from ws is to be noticed.) "Exmerovynpévovs ws av Kpatutot elev, 
thoroughly trained to be the best (in the way in which they would be best). 
Hell. vi. 4, 28. So Cyr. v. 2,2; Rep. Lac. yj. 1. 

(‘Qrws av with Opt.) Three examples af. ¢ primary tenses are 
especially peculiar. KeAcveus pe eripeAcio bay dmws dv pa) tavtémracw 
dAnOds Tevyns yévoto, you bid me see how yous. yid escape becoming in 
truth absolutely poor. Oec. ii. 9. Lkow@ drus av ws pagra dudyouev, 
pets S dv parwrta av edppatvoipeba Gewpevor rwrors, I try 
to see how they might live the easiest lives, and how we my t take most 
delight in beholding them. Symp. vii. 2. Té od tiv Sivapw €de€as, 
drus <iddtes Tpos Tadta Bovdrcvodpeba drws dv dpwta aywviloi- 
pea, that we might take counsel (§ 324) how we might fight the best. Cyr. 
ii. 1, 4. Here belongs also Pia. Lys. 207 E, rpo@vpotvvtas drws av 
evoatpovoins (349). 

HionAdev ériBovdrcdoas drws dv ddvorata etrou, Cyr. i. 4, 13, 
Seorov 8 ad brs dv Kal 7) raca apy) KaTéxouto Kal GAH Ere 
rpocylyvouto, yynoato. Cyr. vii. 5,70. Soiv. 2, 34, viii. 1, 14 and 
AT, *Edoyuldpeda os ixavoy etn et tus Stvarto ered Ojvac drws ay 
kadds kayabds yévouto. Cyr. i. 6,7. (Was the oratio recta here 
Sus dv yevntar?) “EBovAedero drus av pip Bapis ein Tots Evppa- 
yous. Hell. iii. 2, 1. So vii 1, 38; An. iv. 3, 14, v. 7, 20. Tlavr 
eroinoev Sus av 80 éxeivov éyKptOcin. Hell. iv. 1, 40. To pev 
Ged ovdev éxowdcavto Sus av 7H eipyvy yévouto, avrot de 2Gov- 
Aevovro. Hell. vii. 1, 27. 


Vi 


ON SOME DISPUTED POINTS IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF ée, yphv, ETC. WITH THE INFINITIVE! 


SuppLeMENT TO §§ 415-423. 


Tur familiar construction by which ee, xpqv or €xpyy, etKOS VY, 
mpoonkev, eéfjv, and other imperfects denoting obligation, propriety, or 
possibility, are used with the infinitive in an idiomatic sense, the whole 
expression becoming a form of potential indicative, and generally 
implying the opposite of the action or the negation of the infinitive, 
has already been explained in §§ 415-423. Some additional remarks, 
however, seem necessary, to guard against prevailing misapprehensions. 

The important distinction between this idiomatic construction and 
the use of these imperfects as ordinary past tenses (§ 417) is generally 


1 Many parts of this paper are identical with the article with the same 
title in the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, vol. i. pp. 77-88. 
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indicated only by the context, and not by the words themselves. It 
may even be doubtful in some cases which meaning is intended. 
Thus, in De. xviii. 190, ré tov otpPovdov exphy Toveiv; OV... 
éXécba; nothing in the words shows whether the action of eAécOar 
is real or not ; but the following totro toivuy éroinca shows that the 
questions refer merely to a past duty which the speaker actually 
performed. Indeed, the idiomatic use of ée etc. with the infinitive 
may be found in the same sentence with the ordinary use of these 
imperfects as past tenses without reference to any condition. A 
familiar case is in the New Testament, Marry. xxiii. 23, tatra 8e 
Ze. rownoas Kaxelva pry apetvas, these (the weightier matters of 
the law) ought ye to have done, and yet not to have left the others (taking 
tithes) undone. This is equivalent to two sentences, Tatra eer tuas 
Towra, ye ought to have done these (which ye did not do), and éxeiva 
eden tuas pr adetvar, ye were right in not leaving those undone (which 
ye did not leave undone). We have a decisive proof of the idiomatic 
use when the present infinitive with ee: etc. refers to present time, as 
when xpijv oe TovTo movetv means you ought to be doing this (but are 
not) ; for these words without the potential force could mean only i 
was (once) your duty to do this. This use of a past tense to express 
present time, which is found in Greek, Latin, and English (§ 417), is 
an important characteristic of this idiom. 

It is generally laid down as an absolute rule that in this idiom the 
opposite of the infinitive is always implied. See Kriiger, § 53, 2, 7, 
where the usual formula is given, that with ée. totro yiyverOas we 
must understand GAA’ od yiyveras, but with eée. dv tovto yiyver Bau 
we must understand GAN od de? This principle was first formulated, I 
believe, by G. Hermann.! It covers nearly all the ordinary cases, and 
has generally been found to be a convenient working rule, though 
many passages show that it is not of universal application. The 
following three classes of examples show the need of a more flexible 
formula. 

(1) In the following cases the opposite of the leading verb: is 
implied far more than that of the infinitive, the action of the latter 
in the first case being emphatically affirmed :— 

Hor. i. 39 (xpnv oe rovéew Ta Tovéets), Dem. ix. 6, xxxiii. 37, 
and Eur. Med. 490 (reading ovyyvwordv jv). These are quoted and 
discussed in § 422, 1. 

(2) In concessive sentences introduced by kat «i, even if, ov’ el, 
not even tf, or ei, although, which contain unreal conditions, the action 


1 See Hermann, de Particula “Av, i. 12. In discussing Sopn. Elec. 1505, 
xpiy 8 evOds elvar ride Trois maow dixny, Hermann says: ‘‘ Xpiv dicit, quia 
oportere indicat sine condicione: nec potest opponi, 4d’ of yph: nam si 
oportet, quomodo potest non oportere? At non omnia fiunt, quae oportebat. 
Itaque quod opponere potes, aliud est: dN ov« ort.” 

The ‘‘ opposite” implied in a negative expression of this kind (even when 
the negation belongs to the leading verb) isan affirmative. Thus ov rpoofxev 


€Oetv, he ought not to have gone, implies aN’ @AOer, as der ro’rous wh Chv 
implies ANd (Gow. 
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or negation of the apodosis must. be distinctly affirmed § 412, 3). 
Here, therefore, the common formula cannot be applied. 

See Isoc. xviii. 19, and Isax. vi. 44, quoted in § 422, 2; and the 
following. Kat yap dvev tovrwy (i.e. Kat ef pa) eixete tovTovs) effv 
TOL ToLeewv TavTa, ie, even if you had not all mankind with you, you 
could still do what you now do. Hor. vii. 56. (Here tatra zovéew is 
of course affirmed.) Ei yap jv dace rpddnda 7a péhAovta yevijoe- 
cOa, . . . 08 otTws dmoatartéov TH TéAEL TOUTWY HV, Le. Athens 
ought not even then to have withdrawn from this policy, which she 
followed (drooratéov iv = droorhva. e.), DEM, xviii, 199. See 
also Dem. xv. 28. Ei yap pdev elyete Tov GAAwY Aoyicar Gar, pd’ 
éf’ twav abrdv olot re Fre rabra cuveivas, tv ety mapdderypo. 
OXAvvOiovs rovtovei, for although you had no other cases to consider, and 
could not learn this lesson in your own experience, you might have seen an 
exanple in these Olynthians, Id. xxiii, 107. 

These examples are important as showing that there is nothing in 
an expression like ééfjv wot moveiv Tobro, even in its idiomatic sense, 
which necessarily involves the denial of the action of zrovetv. 

(3) In some concessive examples, in which the apodosis ought to 
be affirmed, we find the action of the infinitive denied. 

See Sopn. O. T. 255, Tuuc. i. 38, Isoc. xii, 71, quoted in § 422, 
2. These are important as showing that the real apodosis in these 
expressions with édet etc. is not to be found in the infinitive alone. 

It is well known that the imperfects in question (without av) can 
pe used with the infinitive in two ways,—(a) alone, with no protasis 
expressed or implied except the condition which is contained in the 
expression itself, as in éde. oe €AGetv, you ought to have gone; and (b) 
as the apodosis of an unreal condition, as in ei obtds oe exéXevoer, 
eeu ve eAOeiv, if he had commanded you, you should have gone. It will 
be noticed that all the examples quoted above under (1) and (2) are of 
the latter class, for in Hor. vii. 56, avev rov’twv represents € ju) 
elxere TovTovs. If now we take the apodoses of these sentences apart 
from their protases, we shall find that no one of them can then have 
the meaning which it now has. For example, in Hot. i. 39, xpav oe 
roew To Toes Would not be Greek at all as a potential expression, 
for xpyv oe movev would mean you ought to do (something 
which you do not do). In Dem. xxxiii. 37, eva aitidcacOas by itself 
would mean he might have charged me (but did not). Oix jv atte 
dixdCerOas (Isoc. xviii. 19) could mean only he could not maintain a 
swit as he does; that is, it would mean nothing without a protasis. Ov 
TpOTHKEV aAvTOVS Bixripovos evar (Isa. vi. 44) by itself would mean 
they ought not to belong to E.’s house as they do. Ovx arootatéov tv 
(DEM, xviii. 199) alone would mean she ought not to have withdrawn as 
she did. So jv idety rapddevypa (Id. xxiii, 107) would mean you 
might have seen (but you did not see) an example. (Compare Dem. 
xxviii, 10, TH SiaOhKny jpavixare, && Ps HV eldévae TiHv aAjOeav, 
the will, from which we might know the truth.) 

When these potential expressions without ay staud alone, they 
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always imply the opposite of the action or the negation of the infini- 
tive ; so that eikds qv oe Totro mabey by itself can mean only you 
would properly have suffered this (but you did not). This is necessary 
because the equivalent of this form, todro dv éraGes ei TO etkos érales, 
always involves odk éraes TotTO, since Tobro and 76 eixos are here 
made identical, and 7d «ikds éaOes is denied. When, however, one 
of these expressions is made the apodosis of an unreal condition 
external to itself, it may be so modified by the new condition .as no 
longer to imply the opposite of the infinitive as before. This is the 
case with the four examples under (1), in which we certainly do not 
find od movées, GAAO A€yer Kal cvpBovaAcder, odK YrLécaTo, and otK 
jpaoOns implied in the form of expression. The apparent. paradox 
here is explained by the principle stated in § 511, that when several 
protases, not co-ordinate, belong to the same sentence, one always 
contains the leading condition, to which the rest of the sentence 
(including the other conditions) forms the conclusion ; and when this 
leading condition is unreal, it makes all subordinate past or present 
conditions also unreal, so far as the supposed case is concerned, with- 
out regard to their own nature. A sentence like this, Jf you had been 
an Athenian, you would have been laughed at if you had talked as you 
did, shows the principle clearly. This has become the relation of the 
unreal protasis involved in etkds jv oe TotTo wabetv, when this ex- 
pression is made the apodosis of a new unreal condition. Thus, when 
xXpnv oe moveey in Hor. i. 39, which by itself could admit only an 
unreal object, follows ¢«¢ t76 dddvtos etre TeAevTHOEW pe, even TH 
moueets can be its object, and the whole can mean ¢f.the dream had said 
I was to perish by a tooth, you would do what you now do if you did 
what was right. The new chief protasis that has come in has changed 
the whole relation of the old implied protasis to the sentence as a 
whole. 

It is often difficult to express in English the exact force of these 
expressions, even when no external protasis is added, and the opposite 
of the infinitive (not that of the leading verb) is therefore implied. 
Thus, a common translation of DEM. xviii. 248, oi8 dyvwpovqcat 
Tt Oavpartov iv Tovs todXods pds epé, it would have been no wonder 
of the mass of the people had been somewhat wnmindful of me (Westerman 
translates entschuldbar gewesen wiire), would seem to require jv av. 
But the strength of the apodosis lies in the infinitive, and the mean- 
ing (fully developed) is, the mass of the people might have been somewhat 
unmindful of me (jyyvopsvncay av 7) without doing anything wonderful 
(i.e. of they had done a very natural thing), With Oavpacrdov dv Fv 
there would have been an undue emphasis thrown upon Oavpacrdv. 
In Puar. Rep. 474 D, GAAw experev A€yerv a Eyes is equivalent 
to dAAos Edeyev dv mperdvrus & A€yers, another would becomingly say 
what you say, the opposite of Aéyew being implied. “Eaperev dv 
A€yewv would have caused a change of emphasis, but would have sub- 
stantially the same general meaning, it would have been becoming for 
another to say what you say. See also Drm. xviii. 16, xlv 69, and _ 
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Prat. Euthyd. 304 D, quoted in § 419; and the discussion of Eur. 
Med. 490 in § 422, 1. 

We have seen that we cannot make the denial of the action of the 
jnfinitive an absolute test of the proper use of the form without av 
where there is an external protasis added to the condition implied in 
the expression itself. The examples last quoted show that we cannot 
make the denial of the leading verb an absolute test of the proper 
use of the form with dv. In fact, this idiom is too flexible and too 
dependent on the momentary feeling of the speaker or writer to subject 
itself to any such strict rules as are usually forced upon it. The 
following rules seem to me to be as exact as the Greek usage warrants. 

1. The form without dy is used when the infinitive is the principal 
word, on which the chief force of the expression falls, while the lead- 
ing verb is an auxiliary which we can express by ought, might, could, 
or by an adverb. 

3. On the other hand, when the chief force falls on the necessity, 
propriety, or possibility of the act, and not on the act itself, the lead- 
ing verb has dv, like any other imperfect in a similar apodosis, 

Examples of the form with dv are generally regular. See those 
quoted in § 423.2 A standard case is Dem. iv. 1, «¢ Ta déovTa 
oStoe cvveBovrAcvoav, ovdev av bpas vov €det Bovreter Oat, if these 
had given you the necessary advice, there would be no need of your 
deliberating now. Here, as in all the ten examples of ee. ay quoted 
by La Roche, we find Se, av in its meaning there would be (or would 
have been) need, whereas in the form without dv we generally have de 
in the sense of ought, expressing obligation and not necessity. Of course, 
the idea of necessity is incompatible with that of an act not done. If 
La Roche’s statistics are complete here, we see that the Greeks almost 
always expressed obligation or propriety, and generally expressed 
possibility, by the form without dv, reserving eu dv for the idea of 
necessity, and eéjv dv for a few cases in which the idea of possibility 
was to be made specially emphatic. 

It is not surprising, under these circumstances, that the form with- 
out dv should often be used where we are at first inclined to think av 

1 When an external protasis is added, there is no necessity for any denial 
of the action of the apodosis at all (see § 412). But this denial, though not 
essential, is generally implied in the apodosis of an unreal condition, and the 
apodosis (as a whole) happens to be denied in all the cases of the construction 
of éde ete. with the infinitive which are discussed here. No notice is taken, 
therefore, of the principle of § 412 in this discussion. 

2 See La Roche on “ a bei éde und é&jy ” in the Zeitschrift fiir die oester- 
yeichischen Gymnasien for 1876, pp. 588-591. He professes to give all the 
cases ; but his twenty-one examples of éde dy include eleven in which ede 
has the genitive of a noun and no infinitive. Omitting these, we have only 
ten of éde dv with the infinitive : True. i. 74; Lys. Frag. 56 (88 Scheibe) ; 
Isoc, xv. 17; IsAu. iv. 4; DEM. iv. 1; Puar. Rep. 828 C, Theaet. 169 E, 
Gorg. 514 A, Ale. i. 119 B; Dem. lvii. 47 (only the last three affirmative) ; 
with four of é&v dv: Lys. iv. 13, Frag. 47 (79 Scheibe) ; Isan. x. 18; DxEM. 
xxiv. 146. He finds xp#v dv only in Lys. xii. 48, where he proposes to omit 
av, overlooking xpiv av mpogdoxjoat in DEM. xviii. 195, Both of these pas- 
sages are discussed below, pp: 409, 410. 
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is required. It must be remembered that the real apodosis here is not 
the central infinitive alone, but this infinitive modified by the idea of 
obligation, propriety, or possibility in the leading verb, that is, con- 
ditioned by the implied protasis which the expression includes (see § 
420). This modification may be so slight as to leave the infinitive 
the only important word in the apodosis ; in this case the opposite of 
the infinitive is generally implied, as it always is when no protasis is 
added: thus, Eur. Med. 520, xpiv o°, eizep foOa py) Kaxds, TeivavTd. 
pe yapetv ydpov tévée, implies GAN ovk eydpers weioas pe. It may 
be so great as to make the idea of obligation etc. a prominent factor 
in the apodosis, still stopping short of the point at which this favourite 
Greek idiom was abandoned and an ordinary apodosis with av was 
substituted in its place. The Greeks preferred the form without dv 
almost always where we can express the apodosis by the verb of the 
infinitive with ought, might, or could, or with an adverb, although we 
sometimes find it hard to express the combined idea in English with- 
out giving undue force to the leading verb. Sometimes, when the 
idea of obligation, propriety, or possibility is specially prominent in 
the apodosis, although no ay is used, the opposite that is suggested 
combines this idea with that of the infinitive. This is the case with 
the examples in (1), in which the distinction between the two forms 
is very slight and of little practical account. In Hpr. i. 39, the 
apodosis is you would then properly do what you now do (or you would 
then, if you did what you ought, do what you now do), implying now you 
do not do this properly. With xphv av it would have been 2 would 
then be your duty to do what yow now do, the chief force being trans- 
ferred from the act to the duty or necessity. Still, this change might 
have been made without otherwise affecting the sense. In Dem. ix. 6, 
the apodosis is in that case the speaker would properly talk of nothing else 
than this (implying now he may properly talk of another matter) ; whereas 
with ée. av it would be there would then be no need of his talking of 
anything else, with greater emphasis on the édec and with a change of 
meaning. In Dem. xxiii. 37, evqv aitudcacOa. means he might then 
possibly have accused me, implying he could not possibly accuse me as it 
was ; with évqy dv it would have been 2t would then have been possible 
for lam to accuse me, the emphasis being transferred with no other 
change of sense. The same is true of Eur. Med. 490. Likewise, in 
Isoc. xviii. 21, the apodosis, in that case we ought not to wonder at him 
or we should not properly wonder at him, is equivalent to ovk av éOav- 
pafonev a&iws, with the opposite implied, now we do wonder at him 
properly (viv Oavydfopev a&iws). This combination of two ideas in an 
apodosis of this kind is analogous to that which we often find in an 
ordinary apodosis with dy ; thus, in Isoc. vi. 87, ody odtw 8 dy xpo- 
ipuos ert Tov médepov buds Tapexddovv, et po) Tiv Elpyvnv Ewpwv 
airxpay erouevnv, I should not eahort you with all this zeal to war, did 
T not see, etc., the apodosis which is denied includes odtw rpodtpus. 
A striking illustration of the modification of the infinitive in an 
apodosis of this kind by the force of the leading verb may be seen in 
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the examples under (3), Here in concessive sentences, in which the 
apodosis must be affirmed, we find the action of the infinitives denied. 
This shows that the infinitive alone is not the real apodosis. In 
Sopn. O. T. 255, the actual apodosis is you would not properly leave the 
guilt unpurged (implying you do not properly leave it). In THuc. i. 38, 
the apodosis is they would fairly have yielded (implyitty they did not 
yield, but it was fair that they should). In Isoc. xii. 71, it is they 
would deservedly have received, = érvxov av a€iws (implying that it was 
only wndeservedly that they failed to receive the reward). The remarks 
that have been made above apply also to the concessive sentences in 
(2), in which nothing in the apodosis is denied. Here, too, the form 
with dy might have been used by transferring the force of the expres- 
sion from the infinitive to the leading verb. 

It has been seen that ee. dv with the infinitive differs from cde 
without dv in meaning as well as in the balance of emphasis. On the 
other hand, ééjv dy differs from ev only in the latter respect. See 
Isau. x. 13, TO pev watp) atris, ef maides dppeves pn) eyevovTo, ovkK 
dv éffv dvev tadtys Siabéc Oa, i.e. in that case he would not have been 
permitted (by law) to leave his daughter out of his will ; and Drm. xxiv. 
146, otre yap dv e&qv tpiv tyav dre xpi) wadetv ) amrotioat, i.e. uf 
this law were passed, you would not have the power (which you now have) 
of assessing penalties. Compare with these Isoc. xvii. 19, ovK €&NV 
aito diucdter Oar, he could not (in that case) maintain a swit, where e€jv 
dv would only give more emphasis to the possibility, which is done in 
the preceding examples. For the ordinary use of e€nv and the infini- 
tive see Phar. Crit. 52 C, eéfv vou puyis tyjrarbar ei €BovAov, you 
might have proposed exile as your penalty of you had wished to (implying 
only od pvyhs eTypajow). 

It remains to discuss two passages in which xpqy av occurs, with a 
view to La Roche’s disbelief in the existence of this form (see footnote 
2, p. 407). In Dem. xviii. 195, we have xpqv and xpiv dy in close 
succession, with no essential change in meaning except the difference 
in emphasis above mentioned. The sentence is: et peta OnBaiwv 
Apiv aywviCopévors otTws elpapto mpagat, tL xpiv mporSoKay «i 
pnd TovTovs ETXOMEV TUPPAXOUS ; » ~ » Kal €@ VV TpLOV mEpov Garo 
Ths Arrikis 6d0v THS paXNS Yyevopevyns ToTOvTOS KivduVvos Kat pdoBos 
mepueotyn tiv TOAW, Té av, el TOV THS xépas Tatts totro 7afos 
cvveBn, TporSokHras XpHv; ie, when wt was fated that we should 
fare as we did with the Thebans on our side, what ought we to have expected 
(which we did not find ourselves expecting) af we had not secured even these 
as allies? And, tf so great danger and terror surrounded the city when 
the battle was fought two or three days’ journey from Attica, what should 
we have had. to expect (which we did not really have to expect) uf this 
calamity had occurred within our own country ? Here the unreal sup- 
position of not having secured the Thebans as allies, or (its probable 
consequence) the battle of Chaeronea having been fought in Attica, 
suits either form of apodosis, 7é yxpiv mpordokay ; or Ti av xphv 
apordoxnoas ; the expectation itself in the former case, and the 
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necessity for the expectation in the latter, being specially emphasised. 
It is hard to believe that the orator felt any important change in the 
general force of his question when he added av in the second case. 

In Lys. xii. 32, we have, addressed to Eratosthenes, xenyv dé oe, 
cirep HoOa ypyoros, TOAD parAov Tots pérdAovow dOtKWS dro baver~ 
cOa pnvetiv yever Oat 7 Tors adikws arodovpevous gvrapBa- 
vey, if you had been an honest man, you ought to have become an informer 
in behalf of those who were about to suffer death unjustly, much rather than 
(and not) to have arrested (as you did) those who were doomed to perish 
unjustly ; but in 48, referring to the same man and the same acts, the 
orator says eizep Hv dvip ayabds, exphy av mpOrov pev pn Tapavo- 
pos dpyew, éreita TH BovAn pyveTiy yevér bat, K.T.A., if he had 
been an honest man, he would have had, first, to abstain from lawlessness 
in office, and, next, to come before the Senate as an informer, etc. La 
Roche proposes to omit dv in the second passage, because it would be 
absurd to suppose that aA éypqv is implied in the sense that H. had 
a right to be lawless in office (“er durfte rapavopus apxew”) because he 
was not honest. What is implied is rather AX’ ovK éxpyv pa) Tapa- 
vopws apxeuv, ie. not being an honest man, he did not have to abstain 
from lawlessness in office, etc., which we can understand without ab- 
surdity. The passage, like so many sentences of this class, is simply 
an argument to prove that E. was not honest. Jf he had been honest 
(it is said), he would have had to do certain things (which, it is implied, 
all honest men do) ; but he did not do these (as is stated, eis tv dpxnv 
KataoTas dyaHod pev oddevos peréryev, dAAwY O€ TOAAGY) ; therefore 
he was not honest. There is a slight slip in showing (in the words last 
quoted) that he did not do the things in question, and not that he did 
not have to do them; so that of the two constructions, ypjv in 32 and 
€xpyv av in 48, the former is more strictly logical. This use of éyphr 
av is the counterpart of that of ypiv, eer, évfjv, and Oavpacrov tv 
in the passages quoted above (1), where the forms with av might have 
been used, 

The Latin follows precisely the same principle as the Greek in the 
use of such imperfects as debebat, licebat (= xpiv, e€jv), and deberet, 
liceret (= xpiv av, e&nv av), with reference to present time. But 
when such expressions are past, the Latin uses debuit or debuerat in 
the sense of ypijv, and debuisset for ypnv dv, both with the present 
infinitive ; while the Greek keeps the imperfect in all cases. See 
Cic. Phil. ii. 99, Quem patris loco, si ulla in te pietas esset, colere 
debebas (= xpiyv oe direiv), you ought to love (but yow do not); and 
Cluent. 18, Cluentio ignoscere debebitis quod haec a me dici patiatur ; 
mihi ignoscere non deberes si tacerem (= od dv oe enol cvyyeyvdoKew 
Xpqv «i eaiywv), it would not be right for you to pardon me if I were 
silent. In the former case the emphasis falls on colere; in the latter 
on non deberes, which is in strong antithesis to debebitis. See also Cro. 
Verr. ii. 5, 50: Qui ex foedere ipso navem vel usque ad Oceanum, si 
Imperassemus, mittere debuerunt, ei, ne in freto ante sua tecta et domos 
navigarent, . . . pretio abs te ius foederis et imperii condicionem 
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redemerunt, they who were bound by the very terms of the treaty, of we 
had commanded it, to send a ship even into the Ocean, ete. So far as any 
opposite is implied here, it is not that of mittere, but rather something 
like what is implied in the examples in (1), like they did not have to 
send. Mittere debuissent (ee. adv wéuivar) would mean they would have 
been bound to send. In Latin, as in Greek and English, the peculiar 
force of the past tense of the indicative with the infinitive is purely 
idiomatic. 
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GREEK INDEX. 


V.B.—The references are made to the Sections. 


*Ayavaxréw ef 494, 

"Ayam ef 494, 

*Ayyé\\w in indirect discourse, w. 
partic. 904, w. infin. 9143, 

“Aye or d-yere w. imperative 251; w. 
subj. 255, 257; w. éaws and fut. 
indic. 276. 

“Aywr, with, 844. 

*Adixéw as perfect 27. 

Ai, at@e, at yap, 379 (w. note): see 
Ei, Eide, El ydp. 

Aldéouar w. partic. 881, w. infin. 9031. 

Alc@dvouae w. partic., not in indirect 
discourse 884, 886, in ind. disc. 
904, 914}, 687; w. infin. 9141. 

Alcxpés, alcxtvn, alaxvvoun, w. neg- 
ative force, followed by uy ov w. 
infin. 817 (cf. 647). Aloxpov qv 
w. infin. without dy, potential, 415, 
416: see "Ede. 

Aicxtvouat w. partic. 881, w. infin. 
9031, Aloytvowa ef 494. 

Alrws w. infin. (sometimes w. Tod or 
76) 749, 795, 798; w. aor. infin. 
101. 

’"Axovw w. gen. of partic, not in 
indirect discourse, 884, 886; w. aor. 
partic., not past, 148 ; w. accus. of 
partic. in ind. disc. 904, 886; w. 
infin. 9141. ’Akodcac or ws dxotcar 
as absol. infin. 778. 

“Axwv without dy 875%. 

“Arts eiul w. partic. 899. 

“ANXiokouwat as perfect 27. 

"ANd (like 6é) in apodosis 512, 513, 
564, for ef ui OV GdNo 513, "AAA 
vov 513. 

"Aya w. temporal participle 858, 

’Apelywy eiul w. partic. 899. 

“Av (&) and xé or xév, adverbs, two 
uses of, potential and conditional, 


192; often not translatable 193; 
theories of 194, 398, 401; distinc- 
tions of dy and xé 194, 401. 

With Indicative. Not used w. 
pres. and perf. 195; w. future in 
potential sense, in early poets 196, 
in Attic (rare) 197; ev xe w. fut. 
(Hom.) 451. With secondary tenses 
in potential sense and in apodosis 
198, 243, 410; aorist w. ef xe, once 
in Hom., 437; w. imperf. and aor. 
in iterative sense 199, 162, 164, 
249. 

With Subjunctive. In protasis 
(in édy, av, qv, Epic ef xe or al xe) 
192%, 200, 2012, 381, 382, 444, 450, 
462; may be omitted in epic and 
lyric poets 453, 468, 469, 470, 
seldom omitted in Attic poets 454}, 
471, probably not in Attic prose 
4542; ef xe or ai xe, if haply, in 
case that, in Homer 487, 491, éav 
or #v in same sense in other Greek 
489, 490. In conditional relative 
sentences 200, 522, 529, 532; 
commonly omitted by Hom. in 
general conditions 538, sometimes 
in future cond. 539 ; om. in other 
poets 540, in prose (rare and doubt- 
ful) 540. Seldom w. ws and subj. 
in Hom, similes 543. With éws, 
until, 613835; w. a&xpt, méxpt, &xpe 
of, and péxpe 06, 618, 619 ; in elodke 
and és 8 dy 616; w. éore 617; w. 
bdppa, until, 615 ; sometimes omitted 
w. words meaning wntil 620. With 
mptv 642, 645, never in Homer or 
Hesiod 639, 640 ; sometimes omitted 
in Attic 648. In final clauses w. 
ws, Srrws, and 3ppa 1927, 200, 201 2, 
325-328; in object clauses, w. ws 
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and érws in Hom. 341, 342, 348, 
drws av in Attic 348, ws dy in Xen. 
3511, &s dy once in Herod. 347. 
Epic use w. subj. in potential sense 
and in apod. 2011, 285, 452, 235, 
399, 401. Regularly omitted when 
conditional subj. becomes opt. after 
pst tenses 667 4, 6892, rarely retained 
692, 702, 649. See Subjunctive. 

With Optative. In potential 
sense and in apod. 202, 232, 233, 
234, 455, 531, never w. fut opt. 
208, 459; rarely omitted 240-242. 
In protasis: el xe (once ef mep dv) 
in Hom. 460; w. pot. opt. in 
present cond. 409, 458, 506; e¢ or 
el xe, if haply, im case that, in Hom. 
488,491. With conditional relative 
and opt. in Hom. 542; w. pot. opt. 
in Attic 557 ; dre ke in a past gen. 
cond. in Hom. 542; eladxe w. opt., 
once in Hom., 616. Ip dy w. 
opt. 649. In final clauses w. ws 
and d¢pa in Hom. and w. ws and 
8kws in Herod. 3291 (cf. 358), ws dv 
in Attic (w. pot. opt.) 329%, dirws 
dy (w. pot. opt.) 330; in object 
clauses w. ws and émws in Xen. (w. 
pot. opt.) 351? (see Appendix IV.), 
Srrws dy (once) in Plato 349, dkws dy 
in Herod. 350; after verbs of fearing 
w. #4 and pot. opt. 368. See 
Optative. 

With Infinitive, always potential 
or in apodosis, 204; chiefly in 
indirect discourse 211, 479}, 683 
(see examples), 751; sometimes in 
other constructions 211, 212; w. 
pres. infin. 205, w. perf. 206, w. 
aor. 207, w. fut. (rare in Attic) 208; 
rare in early poets 209; repres. 
iterative impf. or aor. w. dy 210; 
w. infin. and article 212, 794. 
Expressions like doxe? mis dv w. 
infin., how to be translated 754. 

With participle, always potential 
or in apodosis 213, never in protasis 
217, 224; w. pres. partic. 214, w. 
aor. 215, w. fut. (rare) 216; in 
indirect discourse 4791, 687 (see 
904); never in Homer or Pindar 
213 (end). 

With subj., closely joined to 
particle or relative word 218, 381, 
522; w. indic. or opt., joined to 
emphatic word 219; separated from 
its verb by olomat, doxéw, etc, 220. 
Never begins sentence or clause 222. 
Repeated w. same verb 223, 225; 
not repeated in co-ordinate clauses 
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_ 226. Without verb, potential 227, 
w. rel. or ef 228. Retained in in- 
direct discourse after past tenses w. 
potential (seldom w. conditional) 
forms 6674. dx’ dv, perhaps, 221. 

“Av(a), conjunction, for ef dy, 192%, 
881, 882. See Hi. 

*Avalvouat, uses w. partic. and infin. 
881 (end). 

"Avatpéw, give oracular response, W. 
pres. and aor. infin. 98: see Ocoml- 
fw and Xpdw. 

*Avéxouar w. partic. 
903 2. 

“Avowa and dvdnros w. negative force, 
followed by ph od w. infin,, 817 
(cf. 647). 

*Avicas, quickly, 837. 

"A£cov Fv w. infin. without dv, potential, 
415, 416: see”Eée.. 

’Amecxdoa as absol. infin. 778. 

"Amodelxvus W. participle 898. 

"Aroxduyw w. partic, 881, w. infin. 
903°. 

’Arodhvacbar w. ws, as absolute infin. 
778. 

*Apa, rare in indirect questions 6651. 

’Apxéw w. participle 899. 

“Apre w. temporal participle 858. 

“Apxouwat (Hom. dpxw) w. partic. 879, 
w. infin. 9034. “Apyduevos, at first, 
834, 

"Acpévy tivt elvar 900. 

"Are w. causal participle 862. 

Adrdp (like 6é) in apodosis 512. 


879, w. infin. 


< 


Avrixa w. temporal participle 858. 

-AxOouévy tivt elvar 900. 

"“Axpeand péxp., until, 514, 611, 612 ; 
used like ws 618 ; w. subj. without 
ay 620. “Axpe of and péxpr of 619. 


Balyw w. infin. of purpose 772; BR 
and éBay (Bday) w. partic. 895. 
BeBnxévar as present 49. 

BeAriwy eiul w. partic. 899. 

BovAee or BovdecHe w. interrogative 
subj. 287, 288. 

Bovkedw w. 8rws or ws and subj. or 
opt. (Hom.) 341-343. 

BovAouat w. fut. infin. (rare) 113, w. 
infin. and dv 211. Bovdoperp rut 
elvat 900. See ’"EBovAdunv. 


Teyovéva, to be, 49. 
Tvyvwoxw w. partic. 904, w. infin, 
(three uses) 9153, 


Aé in apodosis 512, 518, 564. 
Acdoypévov as accus. absol. 851. 
Aclxvus w. partic. 904, w. infin. 9154, 
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Aciv omitted in éXlyou det and puxpod 
dety 779, 

Aewdr éorw el 494, 

Aéov as accus. absol. 851. 

Acipo or dedre w. imperative 251, w. 
subj. 255. 

Ajdés elus w. partic. 907. Afrdv 
éorw (impersonal) w. dre or ws 912. 

AndO w. partic. 904, w. infin. (two 
uses) 9155, 

AcahavOdvw w. partic. 888. 
Avadkirav xpévov, after a while, and 
diarelrwy xpivor, at intervals, 834. 
Atarewdmevos and diarerapévos, with 
all one’s might, 837. 

Avaredéw w. participle 879. 

Aldwu, offer, 25, imperfect of 36. 

Alxatos w. infin., used personally, 762. 
Alkavoy #v w infin. without dp, 
potential, 415, 416: see “Hée:. 

Recalas containing a protasis 472, 239. 

Acérep, causal 712. 

Avétt, causal, because, 712; that, in 
indirect quotations, 663%, 7102; w. 
infin. by assimilation (Herod.) 755. 

Aoxéw w. infin., usually in personal 
constr., 754, w. infin. and dy 754. 
Aoxe? and @doge w. infin., not in 
indirect discourse, 99, dof in laws 
ete. 99, 750. Aoxody and ddéay as 
accus. absol. 851. Aoxe?y as absol. 
infin. (w. @s doxety, éuol doxeiy, etc.) 
778; ws ye ddéac 778. Separating 
dy from its verb 2201, 


’Edyv, conjunction, for ef dv, 1927, 381, 
382. See Ei. 

’"EBoudéunv w. infin. without dv, po- 
tential, 425 ; €Bovdduny ay (vellen) 
246, 426. 

"EyKeywae w. partic, 897. 

*"Eyvwxévac as present 49. 

"Roer, xpqv, and other imperfects (see 
416) w. infin. without ay, in poten- 
tial sense 415-422 (see Contents) ; 
as simple expression of past neces- 
sity etc. 417. “Ede dy etc., how 
distinguished from @de (alone) etc. 

_ 420, 423 (see Appendix V.). 

"HOddovti Tue eivar 900. 

Ei, if, introduces protasis 378 ; relation 
to al 379 (and footnote) ; forms of 
ef combined with dy and ké (édv, dv, 
dy, el xe, al xe, ef dv) 200, 381, 382, 
450: for the use of these see "Ay, 
Origin of conditional forms dis- 
cussed 398 ; great variety in early 
Greek, 399, 400. 

With present and past tenses of 
Indicative (simple supposition) 402; 
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w. fut. indic. in future suppos. 
447-449, in present suppos., of in- 
tention or expectation, 407, 408 ; w. 
potential indic. (w. dv) 409, 506 ; 
w. secondary tenses of indic. in 
unreal cond. 410, 411, once el ke w. 
aor. indic. in Hom. 437. After 
verbs of wonder, indignation, etc. 
494, 495. 

With Subjunctive (without ay 
or xé). In future cond., in Hom. 
453, rarely in Attic poets 454; in 
general cond., regularly in Hom. 
468, always in Pindar 469, some- 
times in other lyric poets 470, 
rarely in Attic poets 471. Relation 
of ef ke w. subj. to simple ed in 
Hom., and possible origin of the 
two uses, 401. 

With Optative. In future cond. 
455, 456, representing subj. w. 
édy of direct form in indirect dis- 
course after past tenses 457, 6674, 
689 7, 6941; w. pot. opt. (w. dv) 409, 
458, 506; in past general cond. 
462-466, only once in Homer 468. 
Ki (in Hom. sometimes el xe), if 
haply, in case that, w. opt., w. 
apodosis implied in protasis, in 
Homer 488, 491, in other Greek 
489, 490. After past tenses of 
verbs expressing wonder, indigna- 
tion, etc. (also indic.) 495, 697. 
In future wishes (generally ei@e or 
el yap) 721, 723 (end). 

With Infinitive in indirect dis- 
course, by assimilation (Herod.) 
755. 

Hi ydp and ete in future wishes 
721, 723, in present or past un- 
attained wishes 731-733 ; in Homer 
(also at ydép and ai@e) in present 
unattained wishes 739. With 
épedoy etc. in present and past un- 
attained wishes (poetic) 734, 736. 
Hl & dye 251, 474. Hi dé mn, 
otherwise, 478. Ei & otv or ei dé 
(se. un) 478. Ei uh, except, without 
verb, 476. Hi py dia Tolro 476%. 
El ph ef 4764, diy ef 477. 

Ei, whether, in indirect questions 665, 
669, 362, 376, 497, even w. subj. 
677, 680. Negative od or uh 667°. 
In alternative questions, ef. . . ive 
orel... %, whether... or, 665. 
See Indirect Questions under In- 
direct Discourse. 

Eidévac or ws (8cov, & Tt) eldévar as 
absolute infin. 778. 

Eide in wishes : see Ei ydp (under Ei). 
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Blkdoat and dmeckdoa (or ws elkdoae 
etc.) as absolute infin. 778. 

Elkés fv w. infin. without ay, potential, 
415, 416: see "Hée. 

Hii w. partic. as periphr. perf., jv as 
pluperf., 45, 46, 831; coum w. 
partic. for future perfect 80, 81, 
831; w. partic. as predicate adj. 
830; w. infin. of purpose (poetic) 
772. "Eorw drws (do, doris, 8s) 
w. potential opt. without dy 241. 
*Hy (w. dpa), expressing fact just 
recognised, 39 ; w. infin. (=might), 
and w. adjectives enumerated in 
416 and infin. (without dy), poten- 
tial, 415, 416: see "Ede. Hiva: as 
infin. of purpose 773, 7743; as 
absolute infin. 780, 781, éxav elva, 
willingly, 780, kara rotro elvar, Thy 
mpaTny elvat, Td viv elva, etc. 781, 
ws mddaa elvac 781, ws elvar in 
Herod. 782. Eiul omitted w. verbal 
in -réos 922, w. verbal in -réov 923. 
"Qv omitted 875, 902, 911. See 
"Ov. 

Eu in pres. indic. as future 29, in 
Hom. also as present 29; in pres. 
of dependent moods and partic. 30, 
31. With infin. of purpose 772; w. 
partic. 895. 

Elva: as absolute infin. 780, 781: see 
under Ei. 

Elos and efws, Homeric forms for éws, 
611 (footnote 1), 613, 614. 

Elirov w. dre and ws in indirect dis- 
course 753; w. infin., as verb of 
commanding 99, seldom in indir. 
disc. 753°. Hizety as absolute infin. 
(w. ws elrely, ws éros elreiv) 7771, 
as doyw elmety (Herod.) 782, ‘Qs 
elpnoOa (abs. inf.) 777%. Elpnuévoy 
as accus. absol. 851. 

Hicdke (els & ke), until, in Homer, w. 
subj. and once w. opt. 616. 

Eicop® (elcetdov) w. partic. 885, w. 
aor. partic. (not past) 148. 

Eira w. temporal partic. 855, w. 
partic. of opposition or limitation 
856. 

Hire... etre, el. . 
eee OnMOOD! 
Eiws or elos, Homeric forms for ws, 

611 (footnote 1), 618, 614. 

‘Exdéy without @v 8753. ‘“Exay elvac 
(abs. infin.) willingly, 780. 

*ENOouévy ruil etvar 900. 

"EArifw (or édmis) w. fut. infin. 136, 
Ww. pres. or aor. infin. 100, 136, w. 
infin. and dy 136, 211, w. ws and 
érws and fut. indic. 136, 706, w. 


. elre, etc., whether 
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és and fut. opt. 128, w. ws and aor. 
opt. w. dv 136, 681. 

’"Edropévy tui elvar 900. 

’EAvotréXe W. infin. without dv, poten- 
tial, 415, 416: see” Bde. 

"Eveore (€vc) w. infin., equiv. to opt. w. 
dy, followed by opt. 502. *Evjv w. 
infin. without dy, potential 415, 
416: see “Hée. “Evovra (partic.) 
used personally w. infin. 761. 

’Evradéa w. temporal partic. 855. 

’Eéalgvns w. temporal partic. 858. 

’Héqv w. infin. without dy, potential, 
415, 416: see”"Eéea. ’Hédy as accus. 
absol. 851. 

"Emrdioros yivouat (Herod.) w. partic. 
907. 

*Evdy and éedy, for émel dy, 522. 

*Ereé and ére.dy w. aor. indic. (=plu- 
perf.) 59, seldom w. pluperf. 59 ;, 
w. aor. opt. in similar sense 95 ; w. 
infin. by assimilation in indirect 
discourse 755. Causal 712, 713; 
érel, although (by ellipsis) 7192. 
*Ereddv w. aor. subj. as future 
perfect 90. 

*Erretyoua w. partic. (Herod.) 896. 

*Erevdday and érecdy: see’ Ered. 

"Exe w. infin. of purpose 772. 

“Erecra w. temporal partic. 855, w. 
partic. of opposition or limitation 
856. 

’"Exny, for émel dv, 522. 

*Emidofos w. infin. in persona. con- 
struction 762. 2 
*Emtkaiptos w. infin. in personal con- 

struction 762. 

"EmiAavOdvouac w. partic. 904, w. 
infin, 9151, 

*Emipedéomar or éripédomar W. dws and 
fut. indic. 339, w. infin. (or infin. 
w. 76 or 700) 361, 798, 791, 798. 

"Exlorapar w. partic. 904, w. infin. 
O15. 

"Emoxav xpdvov, after a while, 834. 

"Exirjdecos w. infin. in personal con- 
struction 762. 

’"Emitpérw w. partic. 879. 

"Erperev w. infin. without dv, poten- 
tial, 415, 416: see”Hée.. 

"Epyov fv w. intin. without dv, poten- 
tial, 415, 416: see ”Hde. 

"Epxopat w. partic. 895. 

"Es 8 and és of, wntil (Herod.), 616. 

‘Eordva, stand, 49. 

“Eore, until, w. indic., subj., and opt. 
617: see"Ews. 

"Eorw dws w. potential indie. without 
dy 241: see Hindi, 

Evdds w. temporal partic. 858. 
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Hvpicxw w. partic., not in 
discourse 883, in ind. disc, 
infin. in ind. dise, 9156 
oKowau (mid.) w. infin. ( 
O15 iS: 

Hore, causal, 712, 713 (end). 

Ee’ w and é¢’ Ste w. infin. 6101, w. 
fut. indic. 6102, 

"Epyy w. infin. without dy, expressing 
unrealised past intention, 429. 

"Edop (éretdov) w. partic. 885, w. 

aor. partic. (not past) 148. 

*"Expiv or xphv w. infin. without dy, 
potential, 415, 416: see”Hée, 

“Exw w. partic. as periphrastic perf. 
47, etxov as pluperf. 48; see 831. 
“Exet (or otk éxer) 8 re ely etc. 572. 
“Exov, continually, 837, with, 844. 

“Ews (Hom. efos and élws), while and 

until, 611. While, as ordinary rela- 

tive: see Relative sentences. Ontil, 

meaning of clauses with 611, 612; 

w. indic., of definite past action 

6131, w. secondary tenses, of result 

not attained, 6137; w. subj., of 

supposed future case 6137; w. opt., 
by assimilation, in future sense 

6134; w. subj. and opt. in general 

suppositions 613°; w. subj. and 

opt. w. final force 6141, 698; w. 

opt. in oy hig with special final 

force, 6142. ith subj. without 

dv 620; w. dy (retained from 

original subj.) w. opt. in indirect 

discourse 702. 


904; w. 
Hodpil- 
in two uses) 


— 


“H, than, after comparative w. infin. 
764%, sometimes w. wore or ws 764%, 

“H, or, 6651; see Ilérepov, and Ei, 
whether. "H mply w. infin. 631: see 
II piv. 

*H or 7, whether (Hom.), 6652, 

*H or je, or (Hom.), 6652, 

“H6n w. gnomic aorist 156, w. temporal 
partic. 855. 

“Hoiwy eiut w. partic. 899. 

“Hoopérw rw elvar 900. 

“Hxw as perfect 27, imperf. of 37; w. 
infin. of purpose 772; w. partic. 
895. 

"HudiécOa, wear, 49. 

“Hr, for ef dv, 881, 882: see Hi. 

"Hy 89, 415, 416: see Elul, 

“Hpporrey w. infin. without dy, poten- 
tial, 415, 416: sce "Ede. 

“Hrr&ua as perfect 27. 


Oaulfw w. partic. 891. 
Oatua w. infin. 766. 
Oavpatw el 494, 


indirect | @éAw w. fut. infin. 


i 


445, 


(irregular) 113. 
Oérers or Hédrere w. interrog. subj. 
(poetic) 287, 288 ; w. va and subj. 
in later Greek 288. Modern 6édere 
vd (and 04) w. subj. 288. ©édovrt 
Tw elvac 900. 

Ocorlfw w. pres. or aor. infin., as 
verb of commanding, 98. See 
"Avaipéw and Xpdw. 

Ovnrdov bvra, one who is a mortal, of 
both sexes 827 ®, 


"Idetv and épav, in appearance, 768 ; 
ley as absolute infin. (w. ds ley, 
baov idetv, etc.) 778, 

16éws (Ionic) w. temporal partic. 858. 

"I w. imperative 251, w. subj. 255. 

‘Ikavés w. infin. 758; ixavés elu w. 
partic. 899. 

"Iva, final particle, 302, 311; w. subj. 
and opt. 817, 318-323; never w. 
fut. indic. 824; never w. a or ké 
825 (w. footnote); without verb 
331; w. secondary tenses of indic. 
333 ; after Nocouac (Hom.) 357, 
similar use in New Test. and Latin 
357. As adv., where, w. dv 325. 
(footnote). 


Ka, Dorie for xé, 8381: see”Av. 

Kaéigfw w. partic. 898. 

Kairep (Hom. also cai... mep) or 
kal w. partic. of opposition or 
limitation 859, 860. 

Kafro. w. partic. like xalaep (rare) 
861. 

Kandy (kdddov, xpetrrov, kpdricrov) Fv 
w. infin. without dv, potential, 415, 
416 (see dec) ; w. protasis in place 
of infin. 433, 

Karavevw ws w. subj. (Hom.) 359. 

Kararelvas, earnestly, 837. 

Ké (xév), relation to dy, 194, 401: see 
"Av 


KexAjo@at, to be called, 49. 

Kexrijcda, to have, 49. 

KeNevera w. infin. in laws etc. 750. 

Kuyduvevw and klydurds éorw w. pu) and 
subj. and opt. 865, w. infin. 375, 
747. 7Exwdtvevoa and xkivduvos’ fv 
w. infin. without dy, potential, 
427%, with dy 427° 

Knalwy, to one’s sorrow, 887: cf. 
Xalpwr. 

Kparéw, am victorious, 27. 

Kpeloowv eiul w. partic. 899, 

Kupéw and ovyxupéw w. partic. 889,. 
145. 


AaBov, with, 844. 
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Aaédy, secretly, 837. 

AavOdvw w. partic. 887, 892, w. aor. 
partic. 144, 146 (see Aorist Parti- 
ciple) ; reversal of constr. w. partic. 


893 ; probably never w. infin. 903%. | 


Aéyw w. &re or ws or w. infin. in in- 
direct quotations 7531, generally w. 
dre or ws in active voice 7531; w. 
infin. as verb of commanding 99, 
753%. ‘Qs déyew as absol. infin. 
Mites 

A7nOw (poetic) w. partic. 888, 146. 

Alocowa w. dws and subj. and opt. 
(Hom.) 356, w. tva and subj. (Hom. 
and N. Test.) 357. 

Aourdy Fv w. infin. and 76, potential 
without dy, 431. 


Mavédvw w. partic. 904, w. infin. 
ulbye 

MéA)w w. infin. as periphrastic future 
738, 75, 111, tense of infin. (gener- 
ally pres. or fut.) 74. Imperf. w. 
infin. as past future 76; w. infin. 
without dv, expressing unrealised 
past intention 428%, Sanskrit con- 
struction compared 428 (footnote) ; 
éuedrov dy (once) 428%. 

Mé)ov as accus. absolute 851. 

Méuynuac as present 49; w. partic. 
904, w. infin. 9151; wéuynuwar dre 
913. ; 

Mévw w. partic. (poetic) 880. 

Mepunpliw w. drws or os and subj. and 
opt. (Hom.) 341-343. 

Merapédov as accus. absol. 851. 

Meraéd w. temporal partic. 858. 

Méxpr, used like ws, 618; péxpe of 
619. See "Axpu. 

M7, conditional, prohibitory, and final 
negative particle: final use derived 
from prohibitory 262%, 307; dis- 
tinguishing prohibitory subj. from 
subj. as simple future, and opt. in 
neg. wishes from potential opt., 6, 
8, 13, 284: see Appendix I. 

In independent sentences.| With 
subj. and imperative in prohibi- 
tions 255, 258, 259, w. interrog. 
imperat. 253 (end); w. subj. ex- 
pressing apprehension with desire 
to avert object, chiefly in Homer 
261, sometimes in other Greek 264 ; 
in cautious assertions (chiefly in 
Plato), w. subj. 265, 266 (sometimes 
in dependent clause 267), w. 
indic. 269, sometimes interrog. 268, 
269; w. interrog. subj. 287, 291, 
even when affirmative answer is 
implied 293; w. fut. indic. and 
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potential opt. used in sense of 
interrog. subj. 292. “Omws uh w. 
fut. indic. in prohibitions 271, 272, 
w. fut. indic. or subj. implying 
desire to avert something (like 4%, 
261) 278, 279, w. subj. in cautious 
assertions (like uw, 265) 280 ; dws 
uh once with perf. indic. (as pres.) 
282; subj. w. drws uy 283, 278, 280. 
With indic. in oaths 686. 

In final clauses etc. M7 becomes 
a final from a prohibitory particle, 
lest, that, 302, 307, 310; gradually 
gives place to final particles w. 7 
in negative final clauses 315 (w. 
footnote); regular neg. adv. w. 
final particles 305, but od used after 
uh itself 805, 306; uh. . . wy rare 
306. In pure final clauses, w. subj. 
and opt. 317, w. subj. after past 
tenses 318-321, rarely w. fut. indic. 
824, never w. dv 325. In object 
clauses, for Srrws pu, w. subj. (rarely 
w. fut. indic.) 354. After verbs of 
Searing, W. subj. and opt. 3865, w. 
pres. subj. denoting what may prove 
to be object of fear 365 (end), 92 (cf. 
perf. subj. in 103), after verbs like 
6p and oda 366; w. fut. indic. 
(seldom) 367, w. potential opt. w. 
dv 368 ; w. pres. and past tenses of 
indic. 369, u7 not interrog. here 369 
(footnote 1). In consecutive relative 
clauses w. fut. indic. 576; w. ore 
and infin. 582, 584, 606, but seldom 
(for ov) in indirect discourse 594, 
595; w. ws (for wore) 608; w. é¢ 
@ and é¢’ re 610. 

In protasis 383 ; exceptional uses 
of o} 384-387. Incond. rel. clauses 
518, 520. In causal rel. clauses 
(also conditional) 580, 581. 

In indirect discourse w. finite 
moods, when negatived by ma) in 
direct form, 667° (for infin. and 
partic. see below). 

Regular neg. of infin., except in 
indirect discourse, 685 (end) ; some- 
times uy for od w. infin. and partic. 
of ind. disc. 667°, 685, 688 ; regular 
w. infin. after verbs of hoping, ex- 
pecting, swearing, etc. 685. With 
infin. after negative expressions, 
strengthening negation of leading 
verb, 81514, 807, 809, 811, 812; w. 
infin. in negative sense 808, 813 (see 
M7 ov), 

With all participles expressing a 
condition 832, 841: see 472, 823. 

My dr and wn brws (elliptical) 
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' 707, 708. 

686. 
See OU 4 and M# ov. 

M7 ov, regular negative of fina] and 
prohibitory expressions introduced 
by “7, 268, 805 (cf. 8152) ; in inde- 
pendent sentences 263, 264, 265, 
269; in pure final clauses (rare) 
305, 306; regular after verbs of 
Searing 270, 306, 865. With infin. 
(when this is already negatived by 
pm) after neg. leading verb 8152, 
816, after neg. idea in leading clause 
817: see 807, 809, 811, 814; w. 
partic. 818 ; w. nouns 819. Forms 
one syllable in poetry 820. 

~Mixpod det, almost, 779%; without 
detv 779°, 


My érc w. indic. (rare) 


Nix& as perfect 27. 

Nouigw in indirect discourse, w. infin. 
683, rarely w. neg. ui (for ov) 685 ; 
w. aor. infin. referring to the future 
(exceptional and doubtful) 127 ; w. 
partic. 910. 


“O, neuter of és, used in Homer like 
ért, that, in indirect quotations, 
6631, 7091, 671 (footnote) ; causal, 
because, 712, 7138. 

‘O@ovvexa, causal 663%, 712; in in- 
direct quotations 663%, 7101. See 
Otvexa, 

Oiéa w. partic. in indirect discourse 
904, 687 ; w. infin. not in ind. disc. 
915?@, in ind. disc. 9152, O18’ 
&r, otc 6’ drt, I am sure, ete. 705. 
Separating dv from its verb 2201; 
ovK of’ dv ef or ovKx ay old’ el, w. 
indic. and opt. 220%. Olc@’ 5 dpacov 
253. 

Olouae or ofwac w. infin. in indirect 
discourse 683, rarely w. neg. ua (for 
ov) 685; w. aor. infin. referring to 
the future (exceptional and doubt- 
ful) 127; separating & from its 
verb 2201, 

Ofoy and ofa w. causal participle 862. 

Olos w. infin. 759. Odds 7’ 4» w. infin. 
without dy, potential, 415, 416: 
see” Hée. 

Otyoua as perf. 27, imperf. of 37; w. 
partic. 895. ; 

’OXyou dew, almost, 779%; without 
bey 779°. 

“Oddupat as perfect 27, imperf. of 37. 

“Orwda, I shall perish, 51. 

‘Ootos w. infin. (Hom.) 769. ; 

‘Ouodoyéw w. infin. in indirect dis- 
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course 9144, tense of infin. 136; w. 
partic. 904. 

‘Oréray, for émére dv, 1927, 522. 

‘Orére, relative, 514 (ef. 3131) ; causal 
712, 713; meaning wntil (Hom.) 
553, 698; w. peculiar final force 
in predictions (Hom.) 571. 

"“Orov (8kov), causal, 712, 713 (end). 

“Orws, originally relative adv., then 
indirect interrog. 313. With in- 
dependent fut. indic. in commands 
etc. (8rws yw in prohibitions) 271- 
277, rarely 8rws ph (but not 8ws) 
w. subj. 283, 364 ; dws wh w. fut. 
indice. or subj. implying desire to 
avert something 278, 279, w. subj. 
in cautious assertions 280, once w. 
perf. indic. (as pres.) 282. 

As final particle 302, 313. In 
pure final clauses w. subj. and opt. 
317-321, rarely w. fut. indic. 324; 
w. secondary tenses of indic. 383, 
334, 336, never w. dv 335; émws dv 
w. subj. 3133, 328, 200, w. opt. 
329, 330. In object clauses after 
verbs of striving, ete. w. fut. indic. 
and opt. (sometimes w. pres. or aor. 
subj. and opt.) 339, 340; similar 
use of éws or ws in Homer w. subj. 
and opt. 341 (examples in Appendix 
III. 3), w. xé 341, 348; w. fut. 
indic., subj., and opt. after verbs of 
asking, commanding, ete. 8553 w. 
fut. indic. after det ce 360 ; w. subj. 
and opt. after Mocouac (Hom.) 356 ; 
Srws dv w. subj. (Attic) 348, drws 
dy w. opt. 349, 3517; éxws dy w. 
opt. (Herod.) 350 ; Xenophon’s use 
of dirws dv and ws dy 351 (see also 
Appendix IV.). Dawes’s Canon 364 
(cf. 363). After verbs of fearing : 
érws uy (for simple wu) w. fut. in- 
dic., subj., and opt. 370 ; dws or ws, 
that, in indirect discourse, w. pres. 
or fut. indic. 371. With fut. indie. 
(Hom.) as indirect interrog. 344, 


3512. In consecutive rel. sentences 
w. fut. indic. 578. In indirect 
quotations (like as) 6637, 706. 


Ovx Srws and wy brws, elliptical, 
707, 708. 

‘OpS (eldov) w. partic. not in indirect 
discourse 885, 886, w. aor. partic. 
(not past) 148; in ind. disc., w. 
partic. 904, 9147, 886, w. infin. 
914°. ‘Opay and ldety, in appear- 
ance, 768 (cf. 766). 

"Ooos w. infin. 759. "“Ocov and as w. 
absolute infin. 778. “Ocov pa, ex- 
cept, 550. 
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“Oors w. indic. in general cond. 534 ; 
éoris mor éotlv, 6 Tt mor éoTiv, etc. 
5371, dors w. subj. 537%. “O re wa, 
eacept, 550, 551. 

“O 7 (for 8 re) in Homer, that, 709? ; 
causal, because, 712, 713. 

"Orav, for dre dv, 1927, 522. 

"Ore, relative 514 (see Relative sen- 
tences); causal 712, 718, 714; 
rarely in Hom. in indirect quota- 
tions 709%; after péuynua 913; 
w. peculiar final force (Hom.) 571. 

"Or, that, introducing indirect quota- 
tions 6631, 66747; in substantive 
clauses generally 6641; use of, w. 
indic. and opt. 669-676, 681 ; before 
direct quotations 711; 87 wy w. 
indic. (rare) 686. Ovdx dre or wy dre 
(elliptical) 707, 708. O78 re 705. 
Causal particle 712, 713, 714. 

Ov, absolute negative particle: dis- 
tinguishing subj. as simple future 
from prohibitory subj., and poten- 
tial opt. from opt. in neg. wishes, 
6, 8, 18, 234: see Appendix I. 
With Homeric subj. (as simple 
future) 284; negativing clauses in- 
troduced by py) 263, 305, 815? (see 
Mz ov) ; in apodosis 383 ; in certain 
cases in protasis 384-387 ; in relative 
clauses w. definite antecedent 518 ; 
in consecutive rel. clauses w. indic. 
575; w. wore and finite moods 606 ; 
w. wore and infin. in indirect dis- 
course 594, 5971, rarely in other 
constr. 598, 599; in ind. disc. w. 
érc and ws 663, and elsewhere when 
used in direct form 667 °, exceptions 
w. infin. and partic. 685, 688 ; ov 
or “y in indirect questions 6675 
(examples in 6691); w. circum- 
stantial partic. (not conditional) 832. 

Ovx bre and obx dzrws (elliptical) 
707, 708. Ov« of6’ dy ed or otk ay 
ots’ el 220% Ovx adv POdvos 
(pOdvore) 894, 

See O¥ uh and Mi ov. 

Ov wh w. subj. and future indic. 294: 
origin of construction, Appendix IT. 
In denials, w. subj. (generally aor.), 
sometimes w. fut. indic., 295; in 
dependent constructions 296. In 
prohibitions, w. fut. indic., some- 
times w. subj., 297, construction 
continued by punéd, adddd, or dé 298 ; 
not interrog. 300; question as to 
use of subj. 301. Ov followed by 
Hor pmdé (both interrog.) w. fut. 
indic. (not od uA) 229. See Con- 
tents for §§ 294-301. 
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Otvexa or d0ovvexa, causal 663°, 712 ; 
in indirect quotations 663%, 710?. 
Odrw w. gnomic aorist 156. Ov rw 

. . . mplv 659. 

Otrws containing a condition 472; w. 
opt. in protestations 727; w. tem- 
poral partic. 855, w. partic. of op- 
position or limitation 856, w. causal 
partic. 857. Otrw dore (Herod.) 
593, 601 (end). 

“Odpa, epic and lyric final particle, 
302, 314: in pure final clauses, w. 
subj. and opt. 317, 318, w. fut. 
indic. (rare) 824; w. K«é or dy, w. 
subj. 827, w. opt. 8291; in object 
clauses after verbs of planning, 
trying, etc. w. subj. and opt. (Hom. 
and Pind.) 345, 346. Temporal 
particle, wntil, w. indic., subj., and 
opt. 615. 

“Ogedov in wishes: see ”"Qdedov. 


TId\ar w. present 26. 

IIldvra rod w. partic. 897. 

Tlavrotos ylvoua w. partic. (Herod.) 
896. 

Tlapackevdgw w. partic. 898. Ilape- 
oxevafouny w. infin. without &, 
potential, 430. 

Iidpeyue w. infin. of purpose 772°. 

Tlapéyov as accus. absol. 751. 

IIdpobev . . . mpiv 659. 

Ilapéy as accus. absol. 751. 

IIdpos w. infin. like piv (Hom.) 656. 

Ilavw w. partic. 879, 877, 878; w. 
infin. 9035. 

Tlei6w, try to persuade, 25. 

TlerpS w. dws and ws in object clauses 
w. subj. (Hom.) 341, 342. Tepauae 
w. pres in Herod. 896, in Attic 
897. 

TléAouar w. pred. partic. (Hom.) 830. 

Tlerovévac as present 49. 

Tleduxévae as present 49. 

Tlepsop® (mepre?dov) w. partic. 885, w. 
aor. partic. (not past) 148; w. 
infin. 903 ; 

Ikorevw w. infin. and 76 799. 

TIAnv, except, w. simple infin. 803%, 
II\iv el, except, without verb 477. 

Tlotos ; w. infin. (Hom.) 760. 

IloAAdKis W. gnomic aorist 156. 

ILoNNbs ele (ylvoman, @ykeruac) w. partic. 
(Herod.) 896. 

Tlo\\ob deity, far from, absol. infin. 
(once in Dem.) 7794. 

Ilodvs @yxetwar w. partic. (Attic) 897. 

Ilérepoy . . . 4 in indirect questions 
6651, 

IIpérec: @rperev w. infin. without dv, 
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potential 415, 416, 419: see "Bde. 
IIpémov as accus. absol. 751. Tpé- 
movra Ww. infin. used personally 
761. 

piv, before, until, meaning and general 
use of 621, 622; distinction of uses 
w. infin. and w. finite moods 621, 
622; how related to ws 621, 624; 
negative force of 621; affinity for 
aorist 621, 90. Development.of con- 
structions with 623-625, 

With Infinitive (relation purely 
temporal): ‘‘ quasi- prepositional” 
use 623; regular constr. in Hom. 
after both affirmative and negative 
sentences 626; after Hom. chiefly 
after affirmatives 627, but sometimes 
after negatives 628, 629, 630. always 
w. infin. in meaning before (not 
until) 627 ; infin. preferred to opt. 
629, 643, 644. "“H mpiv w. infin. 631. 

With Indicative: not in Hom. 
(except w. mplv y’ dre) 632, 636; in 
poets after Hom. (after both affirm. 
and neg.) 632, 633 ; in prose almost 
always after neg. 634, three cases 
after affirm. 635; w. indic. in un- 
real cond. 637. LIlply y’ 6re w. indic. 
in Homer and Homeric Hymns 636, 
once in an unreal cond. 637. 

With Subjunctive, always after 
negatives 622, 647; in fut. cond. 
638-642 ; origin of constr. w. subj. 
in parataxis 624; in Hom. and 
Hes. always without «é or dy 639, 
640, afterwards (beginning w. 
Theognis) regularly mplv dy 640, 
642; depending on potential opt. 
w. dy 650; in general cond. 645 ; 
w. subj. without a in Attic 648. 
IIpiv y’ 67’ dy w. subj., twice in 
Odyssey 641. 

With Optative, always after nega- 
tives 622; depending on opt. by 
assimilation (not in Hom.) 643 ; in 
indirect discourse after past tenses, 
repr. subj. of direct form (even in 
Hom.), 644; probably never in past 
general cond., except amply y’ dre 67 
once in Hom., 646 ; infin. preferred 
to opt. 629, 643,0644; mplv dy w. 
opt. (rarely) in indir. disc. 649, 
702. 

IIpty (as adverb) in leading clause 
before aptly (Hom.) 657. 

IIplv # in sense and use of mply 651, 
652. 

IIpé in composition, or as preposition 
in leading clause, before mplv, 659. 

TIpocdexopévy tui elvar 900. 
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Tpooyjxe: mpoofxey w. infin. without 
dy, potential, 415, 416, 419: see 
“Hode. Ilpocfxov as accus. absol. 
751. IIpoonxovra w. infin. used 
personally 761. Ipoojxovres, rela- 
tives, 828. 

IIpécGev, in leading clause before ply 
658.  IIpdcdev 4 w. finite moods 
(never used like mply) 654. 

Ilpoorax6év as accus, absol. 751. 

IIpérepov, in leading clause before ply, 
658. IIpérepoy 7, in sense and use 
of ply, w. indic., subj., and infin. 
658, sometimes w. no force of mplv 
654, : 

Tlw6dvouer, I learn, 28; w. gen. of 
partic. 884, 886, w. accus. in in- 
direct discourse 904 ; w. infin. 9141, 

Il@s yap dv ; mas ovx dy; etc. 227. 


-cxov and -oxduny, iterative imperf. 
and aor. in (Ionic) 163, w. dv 164. 

Drovddtw w. partic. 897. 

Lvyyrywoxw w. partic. (dat. or nomin.) 
908. 

Luyyvwordy Fv w. infin. without dy, 
potential, 415, 416: see "Hée.. 

Luykupéw w. aor. partic. 145, 889. 

ZuuBalyw w. partic. 890. 

LuuBddrdrgew as absol. infin. 778. 

Luurimrrw w. partic. (Herod.) 890, w. 
aor. partic. (not past) 145. 

Lupdépw: cuvégdepev w. infin. without 
av, potential, 415, 416: see “Ede. 
LDuupéporv, cvudépovra, as substan- 
tives 828. 

Tvvoda w. partic. (dat. or nomin.) 
908. 


Tatdpevos, by agreement, 837 (end). 

Tdy’ dy 221, 

TeOvnxévar, to be dead, 49. 

Texurhpacbar w. ws as absol. infin. 778. 

TeXevtGr, at last, 834. 

-réos and -réov (-réa), verbal adjectives 
in 920-926 (see Contents for these 
sections) ; personal and impers. con- 
str. 920. Personal, always passive 
921, w. dative of agent 922, .,.thout 
eiut 922; equivalent to Latin partic. 
in -dus 924. Impersonal, in active 
sense, sing. and plur. 923, w. or 
without éo7i 923; compared w. 
Latin constr.. 924; constr. con- 
tinued by infin. (sc. de?) 925 ; both 
dat. and accus. of agent allowed 
926. 

Tydlxos w. infin. (Hom.) 760, 

Thy mpwryv evar 781. 

Ti A€Eevs ; of pres. intention, 72. 
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Ti paddy; and ri rabwy ; wherefore ? 
why ? 839%; dependent form, 8 7 
paddy and 8 re addy, because, 839°. 

Té od in exhortations, w. aor. in 
future sense, 62. 

Ti rdw ; 290. 

Tixrw, to be mother of, in tragedy, 27. 

TAdw w. partic. (poetic) 880, w. aor. 
partic. (not past) 148; w. infin. 
9032 


Td viv eivac 781. 

Td rhuepov etvar, to-day, 781. 

Td ri fv eva 781. 

Totos, todcde, towdros and rTécos, 
without rel., w. infin. (Hom.) 760. 

Tovobros ofos and Trogo0ros dcos w. infin. 
759. 

Todue w. partic. 
infin. 9032. 

Tére or rére 45y w. temporal partic. 
855. 

Tuyxdvw w. partic. 887, w. aor. partic. 
144, 146 (see Aorist Participle) ; 
reversal of constr. w. partic. 893 ; 
prob. never w. infin. 903 8. 


(poetic) 880, w. 


‘Yrép w.7od and infin. in final sense 
802. 

‘Yrdpxw w. predicate partic. 830. 
‘Yrfpxev w. infin. without dy, po- 
tential, 415, 416: see “Hée. Ta 
bardpxovTa, resources, as subst. 828. 

“Yrrouévw w. partic. 879, w. infin. 
9032. 

‘Yorepov 7} w. infin., like wrpdrepov # or 
mpl, ouce in Thue., 655. 


Palvowac w. partic. 904, w. infin. 
914°; two uses distinguished 914°. 

Pavepds ely and Pavepoy row w. partic. 
907 ; pavepdv éorw (impersonal) w. 
8rt or ws 912, 

bépe w. imperat. 251, w. subj. 255, 
257, w. orws and fut. indic. 276. 

Pepduevos, with a rush, 837. Pépwr, 
hastily, 837, with, 844. 

Pevyw as perfect 27. 

@yul w. infin. in indirect quotations 
683, 7531, in Hom. 671 (end); 
rarely w. neg. 4) 685 ; very seldom 
w. 67m or ws 75373 w. aor. infin. 
referring to the future (exceptional 
and doubtful) 127. Separating dv 
from its verb 2201, 

@édvw in leading clause emphasising 
following mpliv 660, d@dvw... # 
w. infin. (Herod,) 661. With 
partic. 887, w. aor. partic. 144, 
146 (see Aorist Participle); reversal 
of constr. w. partic. 893 ; probably 
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never w. infin. 9038 0doas, 
before, 837. Ovx dv POdvas (pOd- 
voure) W. partic. 894. 

Ppdfouae w. dws or os and subj. or 
opt. (Hom.) 341-343. pdgfew and 
dpdoa. w. ws as absol. infin. 7777. 


Xalpwr, with impunity, 837. See 
Knalov. 

Xaderds w. negative force, followed 
by ph ot, 817. 

Xpdw, to give oracular response, Ww. 
pres. or aor. infin. (as verb of 
command) 98. See ’Avauwpéw and 
Ccomifw. XphcOac w. ws as absol. 
infin. 778. Xpwyevos, with, 844. 

Xpiv w. infin. without é&y, potential, 
415-422 (see Contents); as simple 
expression of past necessity 417 3. 
xpiv dv 420, 423 (see Appendix V.): 
see Hoe. 

Xpovifwr, for a long time, xpovicbels, 
after a time, 834, 


"Qv, partic. of elul, omitted; as cir- 
cumstantial partic. 875, supplemen- 
tary 902, in indirect discourse 911. 
See Participle. 

‘Qs, relative adv. of manner, deriva- 
tion of 3121; for its use as rel. see 
Relative sentences. In Homeric 
similes 543-549: see ‘Qs dre. In 
comparisons (Hom.) 869, 871: see 
‘Os el. 

Becomes final particle 312, 302 ;. 
use in pure final clauses, w. subj. 
and opt. 317, 318, w. fut. indie. 
(rare) 324, w. d&y or xé and subj. 
200, 325, 326, w. dy or xé and opt. 
329, w. secondary tenses of indic. 
333 ; in object clauses after verbs. 
of planning etc. in Homer w. subj. 
and opt. (subj. generally w. xé) 
341, 342, relics of this usage in 
other Greek 347, as dy w. subj. and 
opt. in Xen. 351 (see Appendix IV.), 
os 4 in neg. obj. clauses 353 (cf. 
352), peculiar uses of ws in Hom. 
358, 359. ‘Qs dy w. subj. (inde- 
pendent) 281. Hinal as seldom in 
Attic prose, except in Xen., 312% 
(see Appendix III. 1, and IV.). 

In consecutive sentences (used 
like éore) w. infin, and finite moods 
608, 609. 

Introducing indirect quotations 
(orig. = how) 6632, earliest use: 
671; use in substantive clauses. 
generally 6641; w. indic. and opt. 


WS = tecanse - Sr barws 
(9g 220 #580 
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in indirect discourse 66712, 669, 
w. potential indic. and opt. 681; 
in ind. disc. after verbs of fearing 
(neg. ov) w. pres. and fut. ind. 371, 
w. infin. in ind. disc. (in various 
senses) by assimilation 755. Before 
direct quotations 711. 

In wishes, before opt. 726, before 
&perov 737. 

With absolute infinitive 777, 778, 
782: see Aoxetvy, Eimeiy, Elva, 
Ppdgew, ete. 

With circumstantial participle 
864, 865, in Homer expressing 
comparison 869, 871 (see ‘Qs ed) ; w. 
partic. in indirect discourse 916, w. 
verbs not taking partic. alone 919 ; 
w. partic. in gen. absol. (for partic. 
in ind. disc.) 917, 918. -With 
partic. im accus. absol. used person- 
ally 853. 

As causal particle, because, 712, 
718, 714. 

‘Os el, ws el re, and és Te in com- 
parisons (Hom.), w. nouns, adjec- 
tives, and participles 475, 485, 869, 
870, w. indic., subj., or opt. 485, 
in Attic poets w. nouns or adj. 
873. 

“Qs dre or ws ordre, ws or ws TE, aS 
when or as, W. subj. and indic. in 
Homeric similes, 543-549; ws 67’ 
dy w. subj. 548, 544 (end). 


“Qorep, as, particle of comparison (not 


conditional), w. partic. 867 ; rarely 
in sense of dre or olov 874. “OQozep 
ei or daomep dy ei 227, 484, 485, 868, 
870. 


“Qere, introducing consecutive sen- 


tences 582: general distinction 
of gore w. infin. and w. finite 
moods 582, 583, 584; negatives in 
the two constructions 606. Relative 
particle of comparison, as (w. antec. 
orws, so as), 584 ; in Homer (és Te) 


a twice (w. infin.) 585, 589, 
5. 

With infinitive, (so) as, often 
necessarily (but wrongly) translated 
80 that, 584, 587 ; expressing natural 
(but not necessarily actual) conse- 
quence 584 (w. footnote), 587, simple 
result 5871, condition or limitation 
5877, purpose 587*%; apparently 
redundant after verbs of wishing, 
commanding, etc., and certain ad- 
jectives 588, 764%. Pres. and aor. 
infin. most common 86, 590, perf. 
expr. completion or decision 590, 
future rare except in indirect dis- 
course 591 ; infin. w. dy (not in ind, 
disc, ) as potential form 211,592. In 
indirect discourse, by assimilation 
to preceding infin. 594, neg. oJ may 
be retained from direct form 594; 
varely wore ph here 595; finite 
aot rare in ind. disc, 596; wore 
ov w. infin. sometimes in ind, disc. 
without preceding infin. 5974, when 
ov belongs to single word (e.g. ov 
mo\dol) 5977, rarely not in ind. 
disc. 598, 599. “Qore omitted w. 
infin. 600. 

With finite moods, (so) that, ex- 
pressing actual result, w. indic. 
601, w. other constr. of indep. 
sentences 602, w. indic. and infin. 
together 603; w. opt. by assimila- 
tion 604; w. opt. In indirect dis- 
course 605 ; rarely w. neg. 7 606. 

With participle by assimilation 
607: in indirect discourse 607%, in 
other constr. 607%. Used like dre 
w. partic. (Herod. ) 863, 872. 

"Qpedov (Sperov) or pedrrov (Sedov) 
w. infin. without dv, in potential 
sense 4241 (see “Eder); in present. 

and past unattained wishes 4242, 

731, P34, preceded by el6e, ef yap, 

and py 734, 736, preceded by ws 737. 
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N.B.—The references are made to the Sections. 


Absolute genitive 847-850, accusative 
851-854: see Contents for these 
sections, and Genitive and Accus- 
ative. Absolute uses of infin. 776- 
783: see Contents and Infinitive. 

Accusative absolute w. impersonal 
participles 851, rarely w. infin. and 
76 852; w. partic. with subjects, 
preceded by ws or &a7ep, 853, rarely 
without a particle 854. 

Adjectives of ability, fitness, desert, 
etc. w. infin. 758, w. infin. and 76 
795 ; like dixacos etc. used personally 
w. infin. 762; adj. w. infin. of 
limitation 763. 

Adverbs (corresponding to adj. which 
take infin.) w. infin. 765. 

Antecedent of relative, definite or 
indef., 515-518 ; distinction of two 
classes of rel. sentences 519, 520. 

Aorist 19, 20, expressing simple 
occurrence 53, 54, meaning of name 
54. 

Indicative, secondary tense (in its 
ordinary use) 21, 170-173. Dis- 
tinguished from imperfect 56, 57 ; 
of verbs denoting a state or condition 
55; expressing action just occurring 
as past 60; for perf. or pluperf. 58 ; 
w. émel etc. equiv. to pluperf. 59; 
as vivid future 61; in questions w. 
ti ov, as exhortation, 62. Gnomic 
154, 155, primary tense 171, 466, 
533 ; w. modddks etc. 156 ; how re- 
lated to gnomic pres. 157; similar 
aor.in Homeric similes 158, 547-549 : 
see Gnomic aor. opt., intin., and 
partic. Iterative w. dy (also im- 
perf.) 162 ; Ionic forms in -cxov and 
-okdpnv 163, w. dv 164. In unreal 
conditions, past 410, 435, once in 


Hom. w. el xe 437; in apod. w. av 
sometimes not past (like opt. w. dv) 
414. In indirect discourse, retained 
in indic. after past tenses in de- 
pendent clauses of a quotation, 
6671, 689°, 6942, rarely changed to 
opt. 693. Common tense w. éws 
6131, w. mpi 621. 

In dependent moods: not in 
indirect discourse, how  distin- 
guished from pres. 87, distinction 
sometimes slight or imperceptible 
88 ; in indir. dise. (opt. and infin.) 
repres. aorist of finite mood in 
direct form 115. 

Subjunctive: generally of future 
time 89, but in general conditions 
indefinite in time 89; in sense of 
fut. perf., w. érevddy etc., 90; how 
related to perf. subj. 91 (ef. 95) ; 
w. 4, denoting what may hereafter 
prove to have happened, rarely after 
verbs of fearing (Hom.), 93 (cf. 92); 
in prohibitions w. 7) 259. 

Optative. Not in indirect dis- 
course, generally of future time, 94, 
past in general conditions 462, 532, 
distinguished from pres. 464; in 
sense of pluperf. w. émed7 etc. 95 
(cf. 90) ; rarely past in a wish 93, 
739 (end). In indirect discourse, 
repres. aor. indic. 1241, 6692, repr. 
dependent aor. subj. 1242, 68923, 
seldom repr. aor. indic. of a de- 
pendent clause 693 ; in indir. ques- 
tions, repr. interrog. subj. 1243, 
677. Gnomic aor. opt. 159. 

Imperative 89; rare in prohibi- 
tions w. uu 260. 

Infinitive. Not in indirect dis- 
course, w. no reference to time in 
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itself, 96 ; how distinguished from 
pres. infin. 97 ; after xpdw ete. 98 ; 
after Néyw, to command, Soxet, it 
seems good, &doée, it is enacted, ete. 
99; after verbs of hoping, expect- 
mg, promising, swearing, etc. (in 
fut. sense) 100, 136; after atrids 
efut 101. In indirect discourse, 
repres. aor. indic. 126, rarely and 
irreg. ref. to future time 127; as 
secondary tense 189. Gnomic aor. 
infin. 159. 

Participle, ordinary use of, 148 ; 
as primary or secondary tense 190. 
With AavOdvw, rvyxdvw, and Pbdvw 
887, time of partic. 144, 146; w. 
ouumlirtw 145, 890; w. mepiopd, 


Epop®, op, dxovw, etc., not relat- |. 


ively past, 148, 884, 885 ; w. noun, 
like infin. w. subject, not past, 149, 
829°; denoting that in which action 

_ of past verb consists, not past, 150, 
845 ; peculiar use w. duodoyéw ete. 
151. In indirect discourse 904 
(see 886) ; gnomic aor. partic. 159. 
Attributive aor. partic. absolutely 
(though not relatively) past 152 (cf. 
141). 

For uses with dy or xé, see” Av. 
Apodosis defined 378, 520 ; negatived 
by od 383. Forms of, in simple pres. 
and past conditions 403; in fut. 
cond. 445 ; in pres. and past unreal 
cond. 410, 411, action not neces- 
sarily denied in last case 412, w. 
aor. indic. w. dy sometimes not 
past 414. With potential force 
without dv, in @e, yxphv, etc. w. 
infin. 415, 416. Expressed in 
infin. or partic. 479, 552, in a 
verbal noun 480. Omitted for 
effect 482; repres. by dy without 
verb 227, 483, 484; implied w. ws 
ei and domep ei 485, 868, 869 (cf. 
475). Contained in protasis 486- 
493 (see Contents). Introduced by 
dé, dAXd, or adrdp 512, 513. 
Assimilation in conditional relative 
clauses 558-563: w. subj. and opt. 
referring to future 558, variable in 
general conditions - 563; w. past 
tenses of indic. in unreal cond. 
559. 


Causal sentences 712-719 (see Con- 
tents); see also 377, 699. Causal 
relative sentences (w. neg. ov) 580, 
sometimes conditional also (w. neg. 
ph) 580, 581. Causal participle 
838, w. ws 864, 865, w. dre and ofa 


or ofoy 862, rarely w. womep 874, 
w. wore (Herod. ) 863, : 

Caution, verbs of, w. uj and subj. or 
opt. 865: see Fearing. With infin. 
(sometimes infin. w. wu) 374. * 

Commands, expr. by imperative 18, 
250, by fut. indic. 69. 

Comparative w. # and infin. 7642, 
sometimes w. wore or ws 764%, 

Conditional sentence, parts of 378 ; 
possible origin of 398-401 ; classifi- 
cation of 388-397; forms of 3878- 
513: see Contents; and for details 
see Ei, Indicative, Subjunctive, 
and Optative. 

Conditions, particular and general, 
394, 395, 397. Present and past, 
w. indic., in simple suppos. 402, 
w. suppos. contrary to fact 410, 
Homeric usages in latter 434-443. 
Future, w. subj. 444-446, w. fut. 
indic. 447-449, Homeric usages in 
450-454 ; w. opt. 455-459, Homeric 
usages in 460, 461. General pres. 
and past cond. w. subj. and opt. 
462-466, w. indic. 467, Homeric 
and poetic usages in 468-471, 
Hom. pres. cond. w. opt. 438, 439. 
Mixed constructions 498-509: see 
Contents. For relative conditions, 
see Relative sentences. 

Consecutive clauses with relatives 
575-579 : see Relative clatises (con- 
secutive). With acre 582-607 ; w. 
ws 608, 609; w. éd’ 6 and é¢’ gre 
610: see"Qore, ‘Os, and Eq’ @. 


Danger, expressions of, see Fearing, 
verbs of. 

Dative of agent, w. verbals in -réos 
922; dative or accus. w. verbals in 
-réov (-Téa) 926. 

Dawes’s Canon, 363, 364. 

Dependence of moods and_ tenses, 
general principles of 165, 166. For 
details, see Contents for §§ 167-191. 

Dependent moods, as opposed to 
indicative, 1. 

Direct quotations, distinguished from 
indirect 662; sometimes intro- 
duced by érz or ws 711. 


Exhortations w. imperative 18, 250 ; 
w. first person of subj. 255-258, 
other persons of subj. not generally 
used 258 ; w. opt. (poetic) 725, 18, 
234; w. dérws and fut. indic. 271- 
275. 


Fearing, verbs of, w. py and subj. 
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and opt. 308, 365, 366; in neg. 
expressions w. 4) od 365, 305, 306, 
264 (end), rarely wy. . . wy 306; 
development of construction 262, 
$7, 309; w. fut. indic. (rare) 367 ; 
w. 7 or drws uy and fut. opt. 367, 
131; w. m7 and potential opt. w. 
dy 368; w. my and pres. or past 
tenses of indic. 308, 369; w. d7ws 
uw (for simple uj) 370; w. daws or 
ws (neg. ov) in indirect discourse 
371; w. fut. infin. (indir. disc.) 
372; w. pres. or aor. infin. 373, 
747; w. ef in indir. questions 376 ; 
w. causal 8re 377. 

Final clauses (pure), w. Wa, ws, dirws, 
bppa, and pm}, 302, 303, distin- 
guished from object clauses w. dws 
303, 304 ; development of 262, 307- 
316 ; negatives in 305, 306; simple 
um in neg. final clauses displaced 
by final particles w. wy 315 (ef. 
310). With subj. and opt. 317, w. 
subj. after past tenses 318-321 ; w. 
opt. after primary tenses, irregular 
and doubtful 322, when leading 
verb implies past 323; w. fut. 
indic. (never w. tva) 324; w. past 
tenses of indic. 333, 334, never w. 
dy 335, indic. w. opt. in same final 
clause 336. With ws, é7ws, and 
dppa, w. dv or xé and subj. 325-328, 
w. dy or xé and opt. 329, 330: 
for Xen. see also Appendix IV. 
Without leading verb expressed 
332, “Iva ri; 331. 

For relative clauses of purpose, see 
Relative sentences. 

For clauses w. érws etc. after 
verbs of striving ete., see Object 
clauses. 


Finite moods, as opposed to the 
vie. Ih, 
Future. Indicative, expressing future 


time 19, 63, relatively future time 
in final constr. and indirect dis- 
course 64; may repres. action in 
duration, occurrence, or inception 
65; in gnomic sense 663; expr. 
general truth hereafter to be recog- 
nised 67 (cf. 40); in questions of 
doubt, like interrog. subj., 68, w. 
neg. 47 2921; in 2nd person, expr. 
concession or command, 69 ; rarely 
in prohibitions w. ui 70; peri- 
phrastic form w. wé\\w and infin. 
73-76. With omws ui in exhorta- 
tions and prohibitions (indepen- 
dent) 271-277 (see “Omws) ; w. dws 
“mH expr. desire to avert (also subj.) 
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278, 279, 283. In final clauses 
(rarely) for subj. w. @s, brws, dppa, 
uh, 824 ; in object cl. w. 67rws (regu- 
larly) 339, 340, in Homer chiefly 
w. interrog. dws 344, in Herod. 
and Xen. w. ws 347, 351; after 
verbs of fearing, seldom w. pj 367, 
oftener w. émws uy 370, W. ws or 
8rws as indirect discourse (neg. ov) 
371. Inconditions: w. ein future 
suppositions (like subj. w. édv) 447- 
449, in pres. suppos. 407, 408; not 
regular in fut. rel. cond, 530, but 
allowed in pres. 527. In rel. 
clauses of purpose (neg. uy) 565, 
also after past tenses 566, seldom 
in Hom. 570; w. rel. denoting 
result aimed at (neg. uw) 576; in 
consecutive cl. w. cre 601, Ww. ws 
608, w. é@’ @ and é¢ gre 610.2 In 
indirect discourse after past tenses 
for fut. opt. 670°. 

With ov uy 294: see Appendix 
II. In clauses of denial, future 
sometimes used for subj. 295, also 
in dependent constructions 296. 
In prohibitions, future regular form 
297-301. See Ov uy, and Contents 
under §§ 294-301. 

In dependent moods (only opt. 
and infin.), used chiefly in indirect 
discourse, repres. fut. indic. of direct 
form, and in infin. w. wé\X\w, 111. 

Optative, in indirect discourse, 
repr. fut. indic. 128, 6692; w. 
érws after past verbs of striving 
etc. 130, 339, rarely w. 4) or drrws 
un after verbs of fearing 131, 367, 
doubtful in final clauses 132, never 
w. ta 1333; never in protasis or 
apodosis (except in indirect dis- 
course for fut. indic.) 459; never 
w. dv 203 ; rarely in rel. clauses of 
purpose 134, 574; w. dere by 
assimilation 604; once w. od pu in 


indirect quotation w. ds 296%, 
First used by Pindar 129. 
Infinitive, chiefly in indirect 


discourse, repres. fut. indic. 135, 
683, 689; w. verbs of hoping, 
expecting, promising, swearing, etc. 
(also pres. and aor. infin.) 136. 
Irregular use not in indir. dise., 
for pres. or aor., 112, 113. With 
HeXAw, forming periphrastic future 
73, 111, w. past tenses of “éddw as 
past fut. 76, 567. 

Participle 153; expressing pur- 
pose 840; used in present (not in 
future) conditions 473. 
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For uses w. dy or xé, see”Ay, 

Future perfect. Indicative 19, 77; 
primary tense 21; compound form 
w. perf. partic. and écouar 80, 831, 
sometimes w. aor. partic. and 
Zrowar 81, 831; denoting continu- 
ance or permanence 78, immediate 
certainty or likelihood 79; reg. 
future when perf. = pres. (49) 82; 
often differing slightly from fut. 83. 
In dependent moods, only in infin. 
114, 187. 


General and particular conditions dis- 
tinguished 394-397. See Condi- 
tional sentences and Protasis. 

Genitive absolute 847-850. Relations 
(espec. time) expressed by 847 ; 
partic. in, without nom. expressed, 
848 ; passive partic. and clause w. 
8, sometimes w. plural partic., 
849 ; sometimes w. a subject already 
in main sentence 850. 

Gnomic tenses 154, 66: see Aorist, 
Future, and Perfect ; and Contents 
for 154-161. 


Hindrance, prevention, ete., verbs of, 
foll. by simple infin., by infin w. 
ph or pi ov, or by infin. w. rod or 
rod yh, 807, by infin. w. 7d mp or 70 
uh ob 811: see Infinitive, M7, and 
My ov. 

Historic present 33. 

Hoping, verbs of, w. fut. and pres. or 
aor. infin. 100, 186, 752, w. neg. 
py 685. 


Imperative 18, tenses of 19, 86, 89, 
174. In commands ete. 250, em- 
phasised by dye, épe, ete. 251, 
second pers. w. mas 252 ; introduced 
by relative (olc@’ 6 etc.) or interrog. 
253; in assumptions 254. In pro- 
hibitions w. 4}, 2nd or 3rd persons of 
pres. 259, aor. rare 260. Peculiar 
uses of perfect 105-108: see Perfect 
Imperative. 

Imperfect 19, 34, 35; distinguished 
from aor. 35, 54, 56, 57 ; secondary 
tense 21, 170, 173, primary when ref. 
to pres. time in unreal cond. etc. 
172; used in narration 35; expr. 
customary or repeated action 35, 
attempted action 36; as pluperf. 
when pres. = perf. (27) 37; expr. 
past likelihood, intention, or danger 
38; expr. fact just recognised 
(gen. fv dpa) 39, or result of dis- 


cussion (philosophic imperf.) 40. In 
final clauses, expres. unattained 
purpose 333; in conditions, in 
simple past suppos. 402; in pres. 
and past unreal cond. 410, al- 
ways past in Hom. 435, how dis- 
tinguished from aor. and pluperf. 
413; in apodosis or in potential 
sense w. dy 198, 243, 410; w. infin. 
in potential sense without dy 415- 
422 (see "Héer etc.) ; in relative cond. 
525, 528; in pres. and past un- 
attained wishes 732; ddeddov in 
wishes (Hom.) 734. Repres. by 
present, in opt. 1164, 673, in infin, 
119, 683, in partic. 140, 687: see 
472, 4791. Iterative imperfect 
(and aor.) w. &y 162, 199 (cf. 249), 
in infin. (in indirect discourse) 210 ; 
Ionic iterative forms in -cxoy and 
-oxouny 163, w. dv 164. For uses 
w. dv or ké, see”Av. For potential 
use, see Indicative. 


Indicative: primitive use 2, other 


uses 3-5. Tenses of, primary or 
secondary, 21, 170-173: for special 
uses of tenses, see Present, Imper- 
fect, etc. 

Potential indic. as past form of 
potent. opt. 232, 243, w. no definite 
condition implied 244, w. a more or 
less def. cond. implied 245, 247, w. 
cond. expressed (full cond. sentence) 
248, 410; pot. imperf. originally 
past 246, always past in Hom. 435; 
retained without change in indirect 
discourse 6672, 681 (see Indirect 
Discourse) ; relation to iterative 
indic. w.° dv 249; in protasis w. 
el 409, 506, in apodosis w. a simple 
indic. or a subj. in protasis 503, 
504, 505; causal 717. 

Independent w. py or wh ob in 
cautious assertions 269 ; indep. fut. 
w. érws or S7ws pw in exhortations 
and prohibitions 271-277 (see"O7ws), 
once perf. (as pres.) W. 67rws bh 282. 

In final clauses, fut. rare w. 67s, 
ds, Sppa, and pi, 324, secondary 
tenses w. iva, éiws, ws 5, 333-336 ; 
fut. in final rel. clauses 565, seldom 
in Hom. 570, imperf. of yé\\w of 
past purpose 567. In object clauses 
after verbs of striving etc., fut. w. 
dws 339, also after past tenses 340, 
in Hom. chiefly w. dws as interrog. 
344. After verbs of fearing: fut. 
seldom w. 7) 367, more common w. 
dws ph 870; pres. and past tenses 
w. ph 369; pres, and fut. w. drws 
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direct form 6671, 689%, rarely « 


and «ds (neg. ov) as indirect discourse 
371. See 32. 

In protasis 8-5: pres. and past 
tenses in simple suppositions 402- 
406 ; fut. of pres. intention ete. 407, 
408, fut. w. e¢ in fut. suppos. (like 
subj. w. édv) 447-449, in Hom. also 
w. el xe 451; secondary tenses in 
pres. and past unreal cond. (w. 
in apodosis) 4, 410, 411, relation of 
tenses here 413, aor. in apodosis 
sometimes not past 414, imperf. 
always past in Hom. 435 ; potential 
indic. w. ef as protasis 409, 506; 
present and past tenses in general 
cond. for subj. and opt. 405, 467. 
In relative clauses w. definite ante- 
cedent 519. In conditional rel. 
clauses: in simple pres. and past 
cond. 525, 526; fut. of pres. inten- 
tion etc. 527, not in fut. cond. 530; 
secondary tenses in unreal cond. 
528, 559, 560; pot. indic. w. cond. 
relative 557 ; for subj. and opt. in 
general rel. cond. 534, 535; w. 
rel. after general negatives 536; in 
parents rel. clauses 53874. In 

omeric similes w. ws or ws 6re 547, 
548, 549. 

In consecutive sentences: w. wore, 
expressing actual result, 601, dis- 
tinguished from infin. 582, 583, 
584; indic. and infin. in same 
sentence 603 (see“Qore) ; w. ws 608, 
609 ; fut. w. éf’ 6 and é¢’ dre 6102. 
In consec. rel. sentences (w. neg. 
ov) 575, fut. (w. neg. pj) 576. In 
causal sentences (w. neg. .ov) 
718, 715; causal potential indie. 
717 ; in causal rel. sentences (neg. 
ov or uw) 580, 581. With éws, wntil, 
of definite past actions (generally 
aor.) 6131, secondary tenses, of result 
not attained, 6137; w. dyp and 
péxpe 618, 619; w. és 5 and és of 
(Herod.) 616 ; w. gore 617 ; w. 3dpa 
615: see “Ews ete. With mpiv 622, 
628, 624 ; not in Homer 625, except 
w. mplv y’ bre 636; in early poets 
632; in Attic poets 633; in prose 
634, 635; of result not attained 
637. With mply 4 651, 652. With 
mporepov 4 653, 654. 

In indirect discourse 34%, 66712, 
after primary tenses 6691, allowed 
after past tenses 669°, 670 ; imperf. 
and pluperf. generally retained after 
past tenses 672, imperf. sometimes 
changed to pres. opt. 673; aor. 
retained from dependent clauses of 


changed to opt. 693, 6947; all past 
tenses w. dy and in unreal cond. 
retained 6672, 681; pres. and perf. 
changed to imperf. and_pluperf. 
after past tenses in Homer 671, 674’, 
sometimes in other Greek 6747, 691, 
701. See Indirect Discourse. 

Secondary tenses in present or 
past unattained wishes 5, 720, 731, 
732, 740; never without ee or e 
ydp 733 ; never in Homer 782, 735. 
See Wishes and "Qdedor. 

For the uses of the Indicative 
with dy or xé, see”Av. For future 
indic. w. od py, see OV uy and 
Future. 


Indirect Discourse 662-710: see Con- 


tents for these sections. Indirect 
and direct quotations distinguished 
662. Extent of term indirect dis-. 
course or oratio obliqua 666, 694, of 
term infinitive in indirect discourse 
684. Indirect quotations, how 
introduced 663 ; indirect questions, 
how introduced 665. General 
principles of construction 667, use 
of dv 6674, negatives 667° ; indirect 
quotations and questions in apposi- 
tion w. pronoun like rotro 668. 

Indirect Quotation of simple 
sentences. Introduced by é7 or 
ws 667142; indic. (without dy) in 
direct forms, and indie. or opt. in 
indirect, 669, both moods in same 
quotation 670; imperf. and pluperf. 
retained without change 672, but 
imperf. may be changed to pres. 
opt. (imperf. opt.) 678; constr. 
imperfectly developed in Hom. 671 ; 
pres. and perf. changed to imperf. 
and pluperf. in Hom. 674}, some- 
times in Attic 6742; independent 
opt. following opt. w. 67: or ws 675}, 
sometimes foll. other forms 6752; 
opt. after a pres. tense implyin 
former expression of thought 676 ; 
indic. or opt. w. dv unchanged in 
quot. 667, 681, likewise potential 
indic. without dv 682. Introduced 
by infinitive 683, 751, sometimes 
w. neg. um (for direct ov) 685, 667°; 
by participle 687, 904, sometimes 
w. pn 688, 667° See Infinitive 
and Participle. 

Indirect Quotation of complex 
sentences: general principles of 
construction 689; different moods 
Im same quotation 690; pres. or 
perf. indic. in dependent clause of 
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direct form sometimes changed to 
imperf. and pluperf. after past 
tenses 691 (cf. 674 and 701), 
secondary tenses of indic. in such 
a clause regularly retained 689%, 
but aor. rarely changed to opt. 
693 ; dv irregularly retained w. opt. 
from subj. of direct form 692. In 
single dependent clauses after past 
tenses: principles of indirect dis- 
course applied to six cases of 
these 695-700 (see Contents for 
these sections); pres, and perf. 
indie. irreg. changed to imperf. and 
plup. 701 (cf. 701 and 674); ay 
rarely retained w. opt. from direct 
subj. 702. Same principle extended 
to all final and object clauses w. 
iva, ds, dws, etc. 703, and to future 
cond. cl. depending on these 704. 

Indirect Quotations introduced 
by dws 706, by 6 (Hom.) 709}, by 
& 7 (Hom.) 709%, rarely by ére 
(Hom.) 709%, by oitvexa or d0ovvexa 
7101, rarely by éié7 710% (See 
663.) 

Indirect Questions : representing 

simple sentences w. indic. (without 
dy), w. indic. and opt. 669, 670, 
fully developed in Homer 671, 
imperf. and pluperf. retained un- 
changed 672 ; repres. indic. or opt. 
w. dy (unchanged) 681; repres. 
interrog. subj., w. subj. and opt. 
677, w. opt. depending on a leading 
opt. 679, subj. may be introduced 
by él, whether, 680. As object of 
verb like cxoréw 362, of verb of 
fearing 376. Negative ov or ph 
667 >, examples in 6691. 
Infinitive, originally verbal noun, 
741; Greek and Sanskrit forms 
compared 742; subject (expressed 
or implied) 744; opposed to finite 
moods 1; used with article (later) 
as noun 743, 788 (see below). 

Tenses of infinitive. Not in 
indirect discourse (chiefly pres. and 
aor.), w. no reference to definite time 
85, 86, 96, pres. and aor. distin- 
guished 87, 97; pres, or aor. w. 
xpdw, dvampéw, Oeorifw, etc. (as 
verbs of commanding) 98, w. déye, 
command, elrov, doxet, etc. 99, w. 
verbs of hoping, promising, swearing, 
etc. 100, 136; future exceptional 
112, 118, w. péd\dw (regular) 73, 
111; fut. perf. 114; perf., expr. 
finished action 86, 109, expr. 
decisive and permanent action 110, 
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In indirect discourse, each tense 
repr. tense of a finite mood 85, 115, 
663, 6647, 667%, 683, 746, 751 :— 
pres. 117, 118, as imperf. 119, 120 ; 
perf. 122, as pluperf. 123 ; aor. 126, 
127 ; fut. 135, 136; fut. perf. 114, 
137: see Present, Perfect, Aorist, 
Future Infinitive; neg. ov, ex- 
ceptionally py, 685; after dnul 
and éyw, rarely after elroy, 753; 
after verbs of hoping, promising, 
swearing, etc. (neg. pu) 136, 752, 
685 ; by assimilation in rel. clauses 
etc. 755; w. relatives in quot. of 
laws 756; in narration, w. déyera 
ete, understood, 757 ; personal and 
impers. constr. w. Aéyw, doxéw, ete. 
754 ; after verbs of fearing (future) 
372. 

Constructions without the article, 
As appositive 745 ; as subject 745, 
751; as predicate 745; as object 
of verbs 746,—not in indirect dis- 
course 747, 748 (classes of verbs 
taking ord. obj. infin. 747), in ind. 
dise. 751; after noun w. verb 
(equiv. to a verb of 747) 749, 766, 
375 ; after adject., adv., and nouns 
758-769 (see Contents) ; expr. pur- 
pose 770-775 (see Contents) ; ab- 
solute infin. 776, uses of 777-782 
(see Contents, and Eizeiy, Aoxeiy, 
Eiva), felt as accus. of limitation 
783 ; in commands and prohibitions 
784; in wishes, like simple - opt. 
785; in wishes w. al ydp (Hom.) 
786 ; in exclamations 787 (also w. 
article 805); w. ore 582-584, 
587-599 (see Contents and “Qoze) ; 
w. ws (like wore) 608, 609; w. 
ép and é¢’ re 6101; simple 
infin. expr. result (Hom.) 775, éore 
seldom used in Homer 589; w. 
mplv 621, 626-630 (see Ipiv) ; w. 4 
mply 6381; w. mpl 4% 651; w. 
mporepov } 653; w. Uorepov # (once 
in Thue.) 655; w. mdpos (Hom.) 
656; after POdvw ... # (once in 
Herod.) 661; infin. expressing an 
apodosis 479, 552. Simple infin, or 
Ww. wy or wy ov (also w. rod) after 
verbs of hindrance etc. 807, 809, 
810. Infin. in laws, proclamations, 
etc. 750. 

Constructions with the article. 
As subject w. 76 790; as object 
aceus, w. 76 791, after verbs not 
taking simple infin. 792, sometimes 
in indir. discourse (even w. dv) 794 ; 
w. 76 after adjectives and nouns 
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795; w. 76 in exclamations 805 
(see 787); w. subject, object, etc. 
and dependent clauses, forming one 
noun w. 76, 806. With 7d mH or 
7) ph ov after expressions of 
hindrance, prevention, denial, etc., 
ph or “wh od strengthening previous 
negation, 797, 811, 812, also in true 
neg, sense 813, 814. With rod, as 
gen. after nouns and adject., after 
comnparatives, as gen. absol., as 
causal gen., ete. 798; w. rod after 
verbs taking the gen. 798, 793; w. 
rod and trod pu (also the infin. 
alone and w. 47) or «i ov) after verbs 
of hindrance etc., the negatives 
strengthening previous negation, 
807, 809, 810, also in true neg. 
sense 808 ; w. 7@ as dative of cause, 
manner, or means, or following 
verbs, adjectives, and adverbs, 799 ; 
w. Tod, 7, and 76 w. prepositions 
800, 801, article necessary w. pre- 
pos., except w. dv7i in Herod., 803 # 
(cf. mrAnv, 803%); as gen. w. trép 
in final sense 802; in any case 
as appositive 804. 

With or without rod or 73, for 
object clause w. dws, 361; pres. 
or aor. infin. with or without 76 
after verbs of fearing, expr. direct 
object, 373; with or without 76 
(sometimes w. m7) after verbs of 
caution 374. 

Depending on verbs which usually 
take participle, not in indirect 
discourse 903, in indir. disc. 914: 
see Contents for 90318, and 91415, 

Infin. of limitation: w. verbs 
767, 768 (dxovew, dpav), 811; w. 
adject., adv., and nouns 763, 765, 
766, 769; w. 76 795. Absolute 
infin. felt as accus. of limitation 783. 

Infin. w. w7 and ph od 815-817: 
see M7 and M7 ov. 

For the uses of the Infinitive 
with dv, see” Av. 

Interrogative Subjunctive 287, in 
indirect questions 677: see Sub- 
junctive. 

Iterative Imperfect and Aorist w. dv 
162, repr. by infin. w. dy in 
indirect discourse 210. Ionic iter- 
ative forms in -cxov and -oxbuny 
163, w. dv 164. See Imperfect and 
Aorist. 


Likelihood, future, expr. by present 
32, by perf. 51; past by imperf. 38, 
by pluperf. 52. See 61 and 79. 
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Limitation, infinitive of, see Infinitive. 


Moods, defined 1. Finite moods, 
opposed to infinitive, 1. Dependent 
moods, opposed to indicative, 1. 
General view of 1-18: see Contents. 
Constructions of, enumerated 231. 
See Indicative ete. 


Narration, imperfect in 35, infin. in 
(se. Aéyerat) 757. 


Object clauses, how related to final 
clauses 303; w. ows and fut. 
indic., subj., and opt. after verbs of 
striving etc..303, 339, 340; w. ws 
in Attic 347; w. drws dy w. subj. 
348, rarely w. opt. 349, 350; w. ws 
and ws dy w. subj. and ws w. opt. 
and fut. indic. (Xen.) 351}, w. os 
dy and é7ws dy w. opt. (Xen.) 3512, 
w. ws dy w. subj. once in Herod. 
347 ; w. dws after verbs of asking, 
commanding, ete. 355, after det ce 
360; w. érws and ws w. subj. 
and opt. after verbs of planning 
etc. in Homer 341, 342, 343, w. 
dppa (Hom. and Pind.) 345, 346 ; 
Nocoua w. 6rws and tva w. subj. 
and opt. (Hom.) 356, 357; karavetw 
ws w. subj. (Hom.) 359. Negative 
object clauses w. wu? (Hom.) 352, 
Ww. dws wh, ws wh 3535 w. wn and 
subj. (for érws uy and fut. Indic.) 
354. Infinitive (sometimes w. Tod 
or 76) for object clause w. dws 
361, 791, 793, 798. See “Omws and 
‘Qs, and (for Xenophon’s use of as, 
as dv, and dws dv) Appendix IV. 
For clauses with pu after verbs of 
Searing, see Fearing and M7. 

Optative 12-17, name of 720. Simplest 
use, in independent sentences 
without dy or xé, 13, 233 (see 
Appendix I.) ; relation to subj. and 
other moods 12-17 and Appendix 
I. Tenses of, see Present, Perfect, 
etc. ; when primary or secondary 
176-186 (see Contents for these 
sections). Potential (generally w. 
dy): relation to potential indic. 
232, to opt. in wish 18, 233, 234; 
w. no definite cond. implied 235, 
236, w. definite cond. implied or 
expressed 239; expressing mild 
command or exhortation 237, expr. 
what may hereafter prove to be or 
to have been true 238; without dy 
or xé, in Homer 240, w. éorw 82rws 
etc., even in Attic poets, 241, anom- 
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alous omissions of dy 242; relation 
of pot. opt. to apodosis w. dy (w. 
opt. in protasis) 239; pot. opt. w. 
éy in protasis w. ef 409, 458, 506 ; 
retained unchanged in _ indirect 
quotations 6672, 681 (see Indirect 
Discourse) ; in questions of appeal 
(like interrog. subj.), w. neg. «7, 
2927; in apodosis w. indic. or 
subj. in protasis 503, 504, 505. 

In final clauses, after past tenses 
14, 317, rarely after primary tenses 
322, 323; w. dy or Ké 329, 330 (see 
*Av); in final relative clauses in 
Homer 568, rarely in Attic 573, 
574 (fut. opt.). In object clauses : 
w. dws, after verbs of striving etc. 
339, after verbs of asking, command- 
ing, etc. 355; w. drws and ws in 
Homer after verbs of planning etc. 
841, 342, 343; w. os mu (Aesch.) 
347, 853; w. dmws dy and ws dv 
349, 350, 3512 (see “Av and Object 
clauses). With yu after verbs of 
fearing 365, 366 w. drws wy (for 
ph) 370, w. wh dv 368. 

In conditions. In future sup- 
positions w. ef 16, 455, 456, in Hom. 
sometimes w. el xe or ef dy 460; 
potential opt. in protasis w. e/ 409, 
458, 506; in past general suppos. 
17, 462-466, only once in Hom. 468 ; 
in present unreal cond. in Hom. 
438, 439, 441 (cf. 739), rarely w. 
xé or dv in past potential expressions 
or apodosis 440-442 (see Appendix 
J.), similar use in Herod. and Attic 
443. In protasis, w. fut. indic. etc. 
in apodosis 499, w. pres. indic. in 
apod, 500, 501, w. present verb of 
obligation etc. and infin. in apod. 
502; opt. w. pres. or past indic. in 
same protasis 509. In relative 
cond. sentences: comparison of 
forms w. ef 521, 523; in future 
suppos. depending on opt. 531, 
558, w. xé or dy and opt. in Hom. 
542; in past general suppos. 5382 ; 
after pres. or fut. in apod. (chiefly 
in Hom.) 554; after present verb 
of obligation etc. (Set, xpy, etc.) 
and infin. 555; w. pot. opt. in 
cond. clause 557. Assimilation 
558, 560; after general conditions 
(variable) 563. 

In consecutive clauses: w. wore, 
potential (w. dv) 602, simple opt. 
by assimilation 604, in indirect 
discourse 605; in consec. rel. 
clauses (rare) 579, potential 575 
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(end). With éws, wntil, in future 
suppos., by assimilation after 
another opt., 6134, rarely w. dy 
retained (in indir, disc.) from subj. 
of direct form 6134 (end), 702; in 
past general suppos. 613°; w. final 
force, after past tenses, repr. orig- 
inal subj. 6141, 698, w. special 
final force in Odyssey 6147; w. 
els 5 xe (once in Hom.) 616; w. 
éore 6173; w. Sdpa 615. With 
mplv, only after leading negative, 
622; in future suppos., by assim. 
to leading opt., 648 ; in indir. disc. 
after past tenses, repr. orig. subj., 
644 ; not always used when allowed 
643 (end), 629, probably never in 
past general suppos. 646; rarely 
w. dy retained from orig. subj. 
649, 702. 

In indirect discourse 15. With 
dre or ws in quotations of simple 
sentences w. indic. 6671, 669%, in 
same quot. w. indic. 670; not in 
Homer 671; pres. opt. repr. im- 
perf. 673; independent opt. con- 
tinuing quot. begun by ére or ws 
675; after leading verb only im- 
plying® past time 676 ; once (fut. ) w. 
ws and od ph 296% With otvexa 
663°, 7101. In indirect questions 
for indic. as in indir. quotations 
665%, constr. fully developed in 
Hom. 671: see Indirect Questions 
(under Indirect Discourse); re- 
presenting interrog. subj. 677, 
dep. on another opt. 679, 186. 
Optative w. dv unchanged in all 
indir. quotations and questions 
681. In quotations of complex 
sentences: general principles 689 ; 
opt. w. subj. or indic. in same 
quot. 690; dy rarely retained w. 
opt. from orig. subj. 692; past 
tenses of indic. in depend. clause 
of quot. generally retained 689%, 
but aor. rarely changed to aor. 
opt. 693. In single dependent 
clauses of indirect discourse, after 
past tenses, 694,—six cases 695-700 
(see Contents) ; dv rarely retained 
from original subj. 702. 

In causal sentences after past 
tenses, expr. cause assigned by 
another, 714, 715, 716; causal 
potential opt. 717. 

In future wishes 720, 721, 740: 
w. no introductory particle 721, 
722, in hortatory sense 725, w. 
olrws in protestations 727, w. ws 
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726; w. ele, el yap, or ef 723; 
pot. opt. in wishes 728. In present 
unattained wishes in Homer 739 ; 
rarely in past (?) wishes 93 (end), 
739 (end). See Appendix I. 

For the uses of the Optative with 
dy, see” Av. 


Participle as verbal adjective 821. 
Tenses of, as primary or secondary, 
187-191 :—present 139, as imper- 
fect 140; perfect 142; aorist 143- 
152; future 153. Gnomic aorist 
in participle of indirect discourse 
159. See Present, Perfect, Aorist, 
and Future Participle. Containing 
a protasis 472, 841; containing 
apodosis 479, 552. With gore by 
assimilation in indir. disc. 607 4%, in 
other constructions 607%. In in- 
direct discourse 687, 904: see 
Supplementary participle (below). 
My ov w. partic. 818: see My ov. 

Three uses of participle 822, not 
always distinctly marked 823, 846, 
—Attributive 824-831, Circum- 
stantial 832-876, Supplementary 
877-919: see Contents for these 
sections, ra 

Attributive participle: like adj. 
qualifying noun 824, used sub- 
stantively w. article 825, without 
article (generally plural) 827, w. 
adnominal gen. instead of obj. 
accus. (poetic) 828; as predicate 
adj. w. eful, ylyvoua, and éxw 830, 
forming periphrastic perf., pluperf., 
and fut. perf. 8315; neut. sing. w. 
article as abstract noun 8294; w. 
noun, like articular infin. w. its 
subject, 829°, in Homer 829°. 

Circumstantial participle 832, w. 
neg. ov unless conditional 832. 
Expressing time 838, 834, means 
835, manner etc. 836, 837, cause 
838, 839, purpose 840, condition 
841, 472, opposition etc. 842, atten- 
dant circumstances (descriptive) 848, 
844 that in which action of verb 
consists 845; w. noun in genitive 
absolute 847-850 (see Genitive 
absolute); of impersonal verbs 
(generally partic. alone) in accus. abs. 
851-854 (see Accusative absolute), 
Qualified by various adverbs of 
time (rére, dua, evOds, etc.) and by 
otrws, da To0To (rafra) 855-858, by 
kalrep or kat (after neg. by ovdé or 
unde), kal radra or duws 859, 860, 
by kalro. 861; w. dre, ofa, or ofov 
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862, in Herod. w. éare (in sense of 
dre) 863, 872, w. ws 864, 865 (in 
Homer 871), w. @omep (not con- 
ditional) 867, 874; with domep ef 
or &amep dy ei 868, 870 (see "Qozep) ; 
in Homer, w. ds Te, ws ef, and ws et 
te 8691, 870, mtd w. ws 871 (ef. 
873). “Qv omitted 875: chiefly after 
dre, ofa, ws, or xalrep 8751, in 
poetry rarely without particle 8752, 
w. éxév or &kwv 875%, w. another 
partic. preceding 875%. Several 
partic. in different cases and constr. 
combined 876. 

Supplementary participle, agree- 
ing w. either subject or object of 
verb 877 ; two uses of, corresp. to 
two uses of infin., 878. Not in 
indirect discourse 879-901: w. 
verbs signifying to begin ete. 879 ; 
w. ToAMG, TAdw, and pévw 880; w. 
verbs denoting state of the feelings 
881; w. verbs signif. to find, detect, 
or represent 883; w. verbs of 
perception 884 ; w. mepiop®, épops, 
elgop®, and 6p@ 885; w. dapv- 
Odvw, Tuyxdvyw, POdvw, and their 
equivalents 887 - 890, 892, 894, 
reversal of constr. of avAdvew ete. 
w. partic. 893; w. @auifw 891; w. 
olxoua, Kw, @pxouat, ett, BA, and 
éBay (Bav) 895 ; w. weipSuat, rods 
elute (ylvoua, eykemar), mavTotos 
ylvoua, and émelyouac in Herod, 
896, w. similar verbs in Attic 897 ; 
w. drodelxvuse etc. 898; w. dpkéw 
ete. 899; Bovrouérw and other 
partic. w. dative after efué etc. 900 ; 
dative of partic. w. impersonals 
taking dative (eg. mpéme, kaddv 
éotw) 901. "Qv omitted 902. Uses 
of certain verbs of 8§ 879-901 w. 
partic. and w. infin. compared 903. 
In indirect discourse 904, 687, 886 ; 
neg. ov or wy 667°, 688: agreeing 
w. accus. of reflexive pronoun 905 ; 
of impersonals in neuter singular 
906 ; w. d7dos and davepds eu 907 ; 
w. otvvoda and ovyyvyyoxw in either 
dative or nomin, 908 ; in dat. when 
used with infin. depending on verb 
w. dat. 909; w. verbs regularly 
taking infin. or érc and ws in indir. 
disc. 910; &y omitted 911; w. as 
emphasising the indir. discourse 
916, w. os after verbs of saying and 
thinking not taking partic. alone 
919; w. ws and _ circumstantial 
partic. in gen. absol. (equiv. to 
indir, disc.) 917, 918. Uses of 
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certain verbs of § 904 w. partic. and 
w. infin. compared 914, 915: see 
Contents, 

For the uses of the Participle 
with dy, see” Av. 

Particular and general conditions dis- 
tinguished 394-397, 

See Conditional sentences and 
Protasis. 

Perfect, tense of completed action, 19, 
20, 42, 102. 

Indicative: primary tense 21, 
170, states present completion 44 ; 
may be expr. by perf. partic. and 
elui 45, 46, 831, by aor. or perf. 
partic. and éyw 47, 831; of certain 
verbs, in sense of pres. 49; in epistles 
for pres. 50; denoting future cer- 
tainty or likelihood 51. Gnomic 
perfect 154, 155, not in Homer 155 
(end), transf. to infin. in indirect 
discourse 160. Never w. dv 195. 

In dependent moods, how related 
to present 102. Subjunctive: often 
expr. by perf. partic. and & 103, in 
protasis corresp. to Latin fut. perf. 
indie. 104. Optative: not in in- 
direct discourse, often expr. by perf. 
partic. and einy 103, difficult to 
express in English 104; in indir. 
disc., repr. perf. indic. of a leading 
verb 1211, repr. dependent perf. 
indic. or subj. 121%. Imperative: 
generally 3rd pers. sing. pass., in 
command that an act shall be de- 
cisive 105, in mathematical language 
106 ; rare in 2nd person 107 ; regular 
in verbs whose perf. = pres. 108 ; 
periphrastic forms w. perf. partic. 
and écrw or ésrwy 105 (end), 108 
(end), Infinitive: not in indir. 
disc., relation to present 109, re- 
presenting finished action 109, de- 
cisive and permanent action 110; 
in ind. dise., repr. perf. indic. of 
direct form 122, rarely pluperf. 123, 
683 ; gnomic perf. infin. 160. Perf. 
infin. w. ®Pedov in wishes 734. 

Participle, representing finished 
action 142. 

For the uses with dv, see “Av. 
Pluperfect 19, 20, 43 ; secondary tense 
21, 170; states past completion 43 ; 
may be expr. by perf. _ partic. 
and fv 45, 46, by partic. and 
elxov or écxov 48, 831 ; in sense of 
imperf. 49” ; denoting immediate or 
sudden occurrence 52; w. é7e etc., 
where aor. is more common, 59; in 
apodosis w. &y how distinguished 
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from imperf. and aor. 410, 413; 
aor. may be used where pluperf. 
would be more exact 58, 413. In 
indirect discourse repr. by perf. 
infin, 123, 683. 


Potential Indicative and Optative: 


see Indicative and Optative, and 
"Av. 


Present 19, 20, tense of continued 


action 23, 87. 

Indicative 23, primary tense (in 
its ordinary use) 21, 170. Ex- 
pressing present duration 23, rela- 
tively present in indirect discourse 
23 (end), 22; expr. eustom or 
general truth 24; as gnomic tense, 
how distinguished from aor. 157 ; 
expr. attempted action 25; past 
and pres. combined (w. mddax ete. ) 
26; of certain verbs, in sense of 
perf. 27; of verbs signif. to hear, 
learn, say, etc., of past time, 28 ; 
expr. likelihood, intention, or danger 
32. Present of elu in indice. as 
future (in Hom. also present) 92, 
in dependent moods and partic. 30, 
31. Historic present 33, as secondary 
tense 21, 171. Never w. dy 195, 

In dependent moods. Not in 
indirect discourse, how distinguished 
from aorist 87, distinction some- 
times slight or imperceptible 88. 
In indirect discourse (opt. and 
infin.) representing present or im- 
perfect of direct form 115. ~ See 
Subjunctive, Optative, Imperative, 
and Infinitive. 

Subjunctive, generally in future 
sense 89, in general cond. indefinite 
in time 89; fist person in exhor- 
tations and (w. u7) in prohibitions 
255-258; w. mw) and dérws pi, 
denoting what may prove to be 
object of fear, 92. 

Optative. Notinindirect discourse, 
generally future 94, past in general 
conditions 94, 462, 532, distinguished 
from aor. 464; in present unreal 
conditions and conclusions in Homer 
438, 439, once in past conclusion 
(w. xé) 440; in present unattained 
wishes (Hom.) 739. In indirect 
discourse, repres. pres. indic. of a 
leading verb 1161, repres. pres. 
indic. or subj. of a dependent verb. 
116%, repr. interrog. pres. subj. 
116%, repr. imperfect 1164, 673. 

Imperative 89, regular in pro- 
hibitions w. yu) 259. 

Infinitive. Not in indirect dis- 
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course, w. no reference to time in 
itself 96; distinguished from aor. 
infin. 97; after ypdw ete. 98; after 
héyw, to command, Soret, it scems 
good, édoke, it is enacted, etc. 99; 
after verbs of hoping, expecting, 
promising, swearing, ete. (in future 
sense) 100, 136. In indirect dis- 
course, repr. pres. indic. of direct 
form 117, 683 ; after verbs of hoping, 
swearing, etc., repr. pres. indic. 
118; repr. imperf. 119,120, same 
constr. in Latin 120; as impert. 
infin. secondary tense 188; repr. 
iterative jenn? (w. dv) 210. 
Participle, ordinary use of 139, 
as imperfect partic. 140. Attribu- 
tive pres. partic. may be absolutely 
(though not relatively) present 141 
(ef. 152). With dNavOdvw ete. 1477. 
For uses with dy or xé, see "Av. 

Prevention or hindrance, verbs imply- 
ing, w. infin. : see Infinitive. 

Primary and secondary tenses: see 
Tenses. 

Prohibitions: w. pres. imperative and 
aor. subj. 259; in first person w. 
pres. and aor. subj. 255, 258 ; aor. 
imperative rare in 2nd pers., more 
common in 38rd pers. 260; w. dws 
pH and fut. indic. 271-277 ; rarely 
w. wy and fut. indic. 70; w. ov 
py and fut. indie. (rarely aor. subj.) 
297-301: see Od un. 

Pronvising, verbs of, w. fut. and w. 
pres. or aor. infin, 100, 136, 752; w. 
neg. wy 685. 

Protasis: defined 3878, 380, 520; 
negatived by wu 383, peculiar cases 
of ed (or édv) od 384-387 ; variety of 
forms in early Greek 399; four 
forms of ordinary conditions 388, 
389, 390-393, two of present and 
past general cond. 394-397: see 
Contents for §§ 402-471. Contained 
in a participle, adverb, ete. 472, 
841, in fut. partic. only in present 
conditions (§ 407), never in fut. cond., 
473. Without verb expressed: w. 
ei 0 dye 474, w. ws ef in comparisons 
475, w. ef pn, except, 476, w. my 
ef 477, w. ef 6é wy (or ei 6€), other- 
wise, 478. Several protases, not 
co-ordinate, in one sentence 510; 
relation of leading and subordinate 
conditions here 511. See Apodosis, 

Purpose, expressions of, enumerated 
338. See Final clauses etc. 


Questions, indirect, how introduced 
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66522; construction of 665% See 
Indirect Discourse. 


Quotations, direct and indirect 662. 


Direct quotations introduced by 67«. 
or &s 711. For indirect quotations, 
see Indirect Discourse. 


Relative (including temporal) sen- 


tences 514-661 : see Contents. With 
definite or indefinite antecedents of 
relative 515-517; either may be 
expressed or understood 516 ; nega- 
tives in rel. sentences 518. 

With definite antecedent, in all 
constructions of independent sen- 
tences 519. 

With indefinite antecedent, con- 
ditional rel. sentences, in chief 
forms of conditional sentences 520, 
521 (see 398); cond. rel. (like ed). 
takes dv or xé before subjunctive 
522. Cond. rel. w. pres. or past. 
tense of indic. in simple supposi- 
tions 525, w. fut. indic. expr. 
present intention ete. 527, seldom 
(or never) in future suppos. 5389 3, 
w. secondary tenses of indic. in 
unreal cond. 528 ; w. subj. in future: 
cond. 529, in present general cond. 
532; .w. opt. in future cond. 531, 
in past general cond. 582; w. 
indic. for subj. and opt. in 
general cond. 534, seldom in tem- 
poral sentences 535: w. indic. after 
general negatives 536, in paren- 
thetical clauses 5371, subj. in latter 
5377, With subj. without «é or 
dv in Homer, more frequently in 
general cond., 538, same in other 
poetry and (in Mss.) rarely even in 
prose 540, 541. Cond. rel. w. xé 
or dy and opt. in Homer 542. In 
Homeric similes: as dre (or é7ére), 
@s, s re, rarely ws 67’ dv, w. 
subj. 543-546 ; w. subj. followed by 
pres. or aor. indic. 547 ; w. pres. or 
aor. indice. without subj. 548; w. 
subj. and indic., following ws and a. 
noun 549. Without verb: 6 7 um, 
8cov un (dre un?), except, 550, 551, 
Mixed cond. rel. constructions 554- 
556. Potential opt. w. dy in cond. 
rel. sentence 557. Assimilation 
in future cond. rel. sentences 558, 
560; in present or past w. unful- 
filled cond. 559, 560; never in 
simple present or past suppos. 561 ; 
w. subj. or opt. in general cond. 
(variable) 563. With 6é in ante- 
cedent clause 564. 
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Relative clauses of purpose. In 
Attic w. fut. indice. 565, w. neg. 
HH, 566; past purpose expr. by 
imperf. of pé\\w w. infin. 567, 
rarely by fut. opt. 134, 574 ; fut. in- 
dic. generally retained here 574.’ In 
Homer w. subj. and opt. 568 (com- 
pare Latin 569), once w. fut. indie. 
570, w. potential opt. 570. Subj. 

~ not used in Attic 572, pres. or aor. 
opt. rarely 573. Homeric temporal 
clauses w. peculiar final force 571. 

Consecutive relative clauses w. 
indic. (neg. ov), like dare w. indic., 
575, w. fut. indic. (neg. 7%), like 
gore w. infin., 576 ; never w. subj., 
but occasionally w. opt. by assimi- 
lation 579. For consecutive clauses 
w. wore, ws, and é¢’ or éd’ gre, 
see “Qore etc. 

Causal relative sentences (neg. 


ov) 580, both causal and conditional 
(neg. «7) 580, 581. 

Relative time of tenses 22. 

Result, clauses of: see Consecutive 
clauses, “Qore, and Relative sen- 
tences. 


Similes, Homeric, w. ws ed or ws el Te 
475, 485, 869, 870; w. ws, ws Te, 
ws dre, etc. 543-549. 

Subjunctive, general view 6-11. Primi- 
tive use, as simple future, w. neg. 
ov, 6, 284; other uses 7-11. All 
tenses primary 174; but opt. may 
depend on subj. following a past 
tense 175. Relation of subjunctive 
to optative: see Appendix I. 

First person (as imperative) in 
exhortations, and in prohibitions 


w. ph, 8%, 255, generally plural 
256, sometimes sing. (commonly w. 
&ye or another command) 257 ; both 
pres. and aor. allowed in prohib. w. 
vw 258. Second and third persons 
not regular in affirm. exhortations 
258. Aorist subj. (and present im- 
perat.) in prohibitions w. uw in 2nd 
and 8rd persons 259. Independent 
subj. w. wy and pi od: Ww. my ex- 
pressing apprehension (Hom.) 261, 
w. wy od 263, relation of these to 
dependent clauses w. wu and subj. 
8, 262, w. wh or wh od after Hom. 
264; w. wh or wi od in cautious 
assertions (chiefly in Plato) 265, 
266, same use w. v7 in dependent 
clauses 267, in cautious direct 
questions 268. 

Homeric subj. as simple fitare 


(w. neg. ov) 6, 284, w. xé or a in 
potential sense 285, 2011, 235, 452, 
potential subj. and opt. contrasted 
286. Interrog. subj. in appeals 7, 
287, origin of 288, third person 
seldom, chiefly w. ris, 289; second 
pers. not used 289; neg. wh 291, 
even when affirm. answer is expected 
293. With od uy 9, 294-301: see 
Contents for these sections, and Ov 

In final clauses, after primary 
tenses 10, 317, after secondary tenses 
818-321, 703 ; w. dv or Ké 325-328: 
see “Av. In rel. final cl. in Homer 
568, 569, not in Attic 572. In 
object clauses: sometimes like fut. 
indic. w. d7ws after verbs of striving, 
ete. 339, after verbs of asking, 
commanding, etc. 355; regularly 
in Homer after verbs of planning, 
etc. w. dws or ws (often w. Ké) 341- 
343, w. df¢pa (Hom. and Pind.) 
345, 346 ; peculiar Homeric and N. 
Test. uses w. Alogomar 356, 357 ; 
katavedw ws w. subj. (Hom.) 359 ; 
sometimes w. @s in Attic poets and 
ws dy in Herod. 3473; w. édmws dv 
(Attic) 848; w. ws and ws dy in 
Xenophon 3511? (see Appendix IV.). 
Use of sigmatic aor. subj. w. dws 
363, Dawes’s canon 364. With pu} 
after verbs of fearing, 365, 366, 
sometimes w. S7rws uu 370. 

In conditions 11. In future sup- 
pos. w. édv, Hv, or dy 444-446, in 
Hom. w. ev xe etc. 450; sometimes 
w. simple ef in Homer 453, rarely in 
Attic poets 454. In general present 
cond. w. édy etc. 462; in Hom. 
generally w. simple e 468, some- 
times in lyric poets 469, 470, rarely 
in Attic poets 471. With el xe or 
ww, if haply, in case that, in Homer 
487, 491, w. édy ete. in other Greek 
489, 490, 493. In protasis w. 
potential opt. in apodosis 505. 

In relative conditional sentences. 
Compared with forms of protasis 
521, 522, 523. In future suppos. 
(rel. w. &y) 529, sometimes in 
Homer without x«é or d& 539; in 
present general suppos. (w. dv) 532, 
generally in Homer without xé or 
dv 538, sometimes in other Greek 
540, 541; subj. depending on 
potential opt. 556. Assimilation 
558, variable in general cond. 563. 
In Homeric similes w. ws dre (or 
drére), ws, &s Te, rarely w. ws dr’ dv, 
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548-547. With égws dv, until, in 
future suppos. 613°, in present 
general suppos. 613°; w,. final 
force, retained after past tenses, 
6141, 698; w. dxpe and péxpr (as 
w. €ws) 618, w. dxpe of and péxpe of 
619, w. efs & xe (Hom.) and és 6 or 
és o§ (Herod.) 616, w. éore 617, w. 
3dpa 615; w. Ews ete. without dv 
620. With mply, only after nega- 
tive sentences, 622, result of para- 
taxis 624; in future suppos. 638, 
in Hom. and Hes. always without 
xé or dy 639, 640, mplv dy in other 
Greek 642; in present general 
cond. w. dy (not in Hom.) 645, 
sometimes without &y 648; subj. 
depending on potential opt. 650. 
With amply vy 67’ dy, twice in 
Odyssey, 641. With, rply 4 651; 
w. mporepov # 653. In indirect 
discourse, retained after primary 
tenses, changed to opt. or retained 
after secondary tenses, 6671, 689, 
6941, 703, 704. 

For the uses of the Subjunctive 
with dy, see” Av. 
Swearing, verbs of, w. fut. and pres. 
or aor. infin. 100, 136, 752, w. neg. 
ben 685. 
Temporal sentences: see Relative 
sentences, 
Tenses, enumeration of 19, two rela- 
tions expressed by 20. Primary 
and secondary 21, 165-191 (see 
Contents for these sections). Rela- 
tive and absolute time of 22. In 
dependent moods, how distinguished 
85, distinct use in indirect discourse 
and in other constructions 85: not 
in indir. dise., chiefly pres. and 
aor., 86, in indir. disc. tenses of 
opt. and infin. repres same tenses 
of direct form 115 (see Indirect 
Discourse). See Present, Imperfect, 
Aorist, ete. 
Thucydides, his preference for direct 
forms in all indirect discourse 670, 
320 (w. footnote). 
Time of tenses, absolute and relative, 
22. 


Wishes 720-740: 
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Until, temporal particles signifying 


514, 611-661; nature of clauses 
introduced by these particles 611, 
612. See “Ews and IIpiv. 


Verbal adjectives in -réos and -récy 


(-réa) 920-926: see -réos and -réov 
for details. 


see Contents for 
these sections. Two classes, wishes 
w. future object and wishes w. 
present or past (unattained) object 
720, 740 ; comparison of Greek and 
Latin uses 740. 

Future wishes. With opt. alone 
721, 722, expr. command or exhor- 
tation (poetic) 725, w. ofrws in 
protestations 727, w. ws prefixed 
(poetic) 726. With opt. introd. by 
el yap, el0e, or ei (Hom. also at yap, 
aide) 721, 723, simple e poetic 723 
(end); in Hom. wish sometimes 
followed by pot. opt. (w. xé or dv) as 
an apodosis 730 (see Appendix I.). 
Tense of opt. in wishes 724, never 
fut. 723 (end), perf. only as pres. 
723. Infin. in future wishes 785, 
w. at yap 786. Potential opt. in 
wishes 728. 

Present and past wishes (object 
notattained). With secondary tenses 
of indic. w. ed ydp and ele (never in 
Hom.) 732, particles never omitted 
733, simple ef not used 738. With 
@pehov ete. and infin. 734, 424, 
only Homeric form for past wishes 
735 ; w. el@e or ef ydp or pa (not 
simple e/) prefixed to dpedov 734, 
736; w. ws ddedov 737. Present 
wishes in Homer expr. also by 
present opt., generally w. et@e or ei 
yap, 739, 724; a past wish once by 
at ydp w. infin. 786: see also 93 
(end) and 739 (end). 


Wonder etc., verbs expr. w. el 494, 


Xenophon’s use of ds, ds dy, and 


dws dv 3267, 329%, 330, 348, 351, 
and Appendix IV.; use of subj. in 
final clauses after past tenses 320 
(footnote), 
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n.4 875. 1—4. Nn. 6. 908. 
n. 5 850. Nas 912. 

2. 851. n. 8. 914, 915. 
Rem. 855—867, 875. Nn. 9. 913. 
n. 1. 853. n. 10 (@). 916. 
New. 854. (b). 917. 

ital 876. (¢). 918, 919. 

112. 877, 878. : 

1. 879885. Cuarter VII. 
Rem. 896, 898. 114. 920. 
2. 887—891, if 921. 
895—897. NOTE. 922. 
Rem. 892. 2. 923. 


Ned. 899. NOTE. 925. 
N. 2: 879. Rem. 1. 924, 
nN. 3. _ 894, Rem. 2. 926. 
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